






NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


%Tiir Second Volume 1 , which is now completed, brings chum the 
History of the World to a j)eriod earlier fliali that wliieli was con- 
templated fu tHo original plan of tiiOjjvork. No candid reader will 
he surprised that a scheme of such iinjTorhmeij, should require to 
he modiiied by experience: nor will tfte* change he*disapproved, if 

it increases the value ol* the work. To do justice to the original 

• %» 

plan of so treating the better known portions of Ancient llislory-as 

lo make the work complete in itself, and not a mere supplement 

to separate histories of (Jreeee and Home,—and at the same time 

to a\oid bb the dry baldness of an epitome,”—it has been found 

necessary to de\ote a larger space than was originally exported to 

the history of the classical nations, apd of Unpeoples with whom 

^li4‘V came into contact.* Jn this mainfer, tlic two volumes now 

complcfi^ will he.found to contain (it ?s # believed) as lijll fdT 

account iw the general reader can desire of the course of ancient 

history down to tlie epoch of the virtual subjection of the civilized 

world to the Homan llopublie, muV at the climax of it!s great yess. 

■ 

It is proposed to coiliplctc the Ancient History in the Tlyrd 
"Volume, bringing it.down to the Time of Charlemagne, the true 
epoch at which Hie*Homan ^hiipire was* broken up into the states 
of. Modern Europe. The ordinary division at the Fall of the 
Western Umpire, to which it wiys at first intended to adhere, fails 
'in the nliijst of a period of transition; but,Oiy choosing the later 

epoch, as Dr. Arnold said of *the plan of his Iljstory of Romo, 

» • 

“ We shall" have passed .through the chaos which followed the 



destruction of the old Western Empire, and shall have seen it^ 
several elements, combined with often* which in that great con¬ 
vulsion had been mixed with they), organized again into their new 
form.” Much will thus be gained for that unity of view which is 
the guiding principle of our work ; and, as more than three cen¬ 
turies of what is commonly considered as medieval hislorj*will he 
included in our first division, it is not contemplated^) exceed the 
numbotoof Eight Volume^. 

In consequence yf # this alteration, the Map of the ltoman 
Empire,^iven with Part Xf^will belong to Volume 111. 


It'llf is to hr CilHO'llal ti'lh'H t/tr hmji. IS hnl/)iil ^ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tu rJl.it ing not.^ only all the leading events of the epochs here re¬ 
fined to, hut aUo the rcin.irkalilo incidents of the periods helween the 
re^peclhe epochs, one groat and rare power was required—that ofreon- 
d«riis.ilion. There are cases in which an historian not only law* super¬ 
abundance of materials, hut lie is hound to into them all. Such a case 
has exited heiv ] and Mr. Smith ha^beeu equal to its exigents. Miv 
Smith’s liftmlity of description i* euhanall hy excellent maps ami charts, 

where!iv the student will all the moie readflv comprehend the relations 
» •/ ▲ 

of nations and the inou'iiu'iiU «m a held oS hat tie."— Aihm>t n/tr* 

“111 1 writes the History a^ weflas comments Apon it, so th.ibany ordi¬ 
nary reader who shall mapter the contents oHke volumes as they appear 
will iind himself at the eml loleruhly well furnished in historic knowledge. 
It should he mhled that Mr. Smith writes in a clear and agreeable 
maimer, and that he displays in the clmiic and handling of his topics the 
skill of a disci eel, dexoul, and well-read man. In these days of portahh^ 
and easy reading, the eneudopanlie size and scope of this work might 

1 terrifv the easual student, hut the fear would he groundless—it is \eiv 
• • , • » 
agrJiuhle reading.” — I)<hh/ .Vn/w. 

"‘Tu the present \ohmie he narrates* the story of the race down to 
*h.<\ .'ItiO. In a lurid, siicci?ir|, and pleasing st\le, and with admirable 
method, he recounts tjie story ofdhe Creation Anfl the prinneval state «»'f 
man, 1111111'^ f.ill, and tlie career of tin* Antediluvians. Starting again 
fiom the cat.istrojdie of the Deluge, he explains the onjfin of civil society, 
kWe patriarchal constitution, the prophetic destiny of Shorn, Ham, and 
.laphet, the diushfli of the emth, the monarchy of Nimrod, and thc/on- 
fusioii of tongues at Mabel. Devoting a chapter to the division of the 
•nations, and the language and geographical distrilmtioii of the various 
flteos* he takes up (lie* history of the Hehrew r race and the Justiyy* of 
Egypt, with whiclfitVs* so closely connected. Tlie former, in two chap¬ 
ters, lie brings down to n.c. oOS, thy date of the captivity—the latter to 
the final conijuest of the country hy tlie Persians, iuj. 3 -) 3 . The empires 
on the Euphrates and Tigris next conic under review, and the grandeur 
of tlie Cfialdroan, Assyrian, and Babylonian art\well depicted. Tlien 
follows a history of the Medo-Persian empire from its origin»to its settle¬ 
ment under Darius Hystasjm Our author then turns to the 'more 
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interesting ami instructive history <»f (Srocee, discussing the beautiful 
traditions of the mythical and heroic ages, the mulrios and contests of 
the Crook comnninities, the progress of («reek literature, philosophy, and 
art, tlio heroic struggles with Persia, and the tierce internecine strife 
down to the end of the Thehan supremacy, ii.e. ’hiO/’— The Unitin'. 

“ In the interest of national education and Christian intelligence, we 

rejoice at the appearance of this work. Tracing ‘the story of Divine 

Providence and human progress in one connected narrative/ any one who 

masters its details will get impressive insight to (lof* planwilh 11 is 

own world, and will find it the best possible introduction to tin 1 study of 

any sulTonlinatc or national history. Its compactness is an immense 

advantage. In eight. v<?lmycs it goes over the ground to which the 

x HniversSl History* gave fixe ifnd t Trent y folios, or their equivalent sivty 

octavos. Judging from the specimen already published, ne.irlx a foii'Mh 

of tin* whole, no work of the kind could he more eaivfully or comcicn- 

tioiislv executed. If fault there hi* it is the nivasiminl oxer emuding of 

the page. ff J , he authors stores of knowledge are so ample, th.it farts and 

allusions sometimes come oi t too last Ihr ordinary memories to catch up 

and carry. The stxlo is admirable, clear, expressive, ammsMed, and often 

singularly forcible and happy. In Ins drsi ription of ‘ dccisixc battles ’ 

Mr. Smith shown the same talrnl for military engineering which is so 

conspicuous in the pages of Dr. Arnold, and the human interest as well 

as the ethical value of tin* work is sustained throughout by its just and 

noble sympathies. In a day when literatim* is so full of insinuated 

doubt and outspoken unbelief, we cannot, too cord mil \ had a contribution 

to historic authoi.ship so thoroughly imbued with t'hn.sti.m faith and 

feeling, so dexoutly ohsenuut °f the hand of Hod, and so lilted to 

impress with the continual presence atid oxcmihfig m limn* .1 affairs of 

Him who ‘is wise in coiiiim '1 and excellent in working . 1 - Jj'ntntfc/ini/ 

« 

Chri&tPHthmi. 

“ He has evidently 4 the best materials at his command, and he list., 
shown a wise discrimination in the use of them. His stxle is fieo, 
natural, and vigorous; and liis feeling is everywhere on the s' li* of liberty 
and humanity. In his pages, revealed religion, and the history and lite- 
rntint of the Hebrew people, are not ignored. JJoth have their lilting 
place assigned them. It is dot oft<*11 thar, works on secular history arc 
so written as to allow of our commending them, without. qualilicatum or 
drawback, to the attention of religious families. Hut wo can do so in 
this instance. There arc fexv tilings in which Christian parents are more, 
at fault than in failing^o possess themselves of works of this nature to he 
as household hooks.”— Dritixh Quarterly /leeicie. 

" \^e are charmed wi r h the first volume, by its clearness of stylo, and 
the frankness of its conclusions .”—The 'Watchman. . 
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Foil the space ofl nearly a century and a half, frpm the Ionic 
revolt to the battle of Mantinea, the yhole interest of the world’s 
history has centered in the Gretek republics. Having proved the 
power of liberty to 9 raise the intellectual gtate of man to its 
highest pitch, they failed to show how the liberty they had achieved 
could be niade the basis of a permanent constitution or extended 
to the world at large. Exhausted by their intestine conflicts, they 
\tfere doomed to follow in the train of a master, who, icw the name 
of the old cause of Hellenic liberty against Persian despotism, 
founded yet another Asiatic empire, short-lived indeed in itself, 
hut which proved the means of extending Greek civilization to 
the East. That piaster was the ruler of a country adjacent to 
Greece, but hitherto regjardGd as beyond the Hellenic pale. The 
military genius of its nev^and youthful sovereign now first brought 
its natural resources into full actipn. 

Philip II., sometimes called the* Great, ascended the throne of 
Macedonia'in b.c. 359. He .jvfts the youngest of the three sons 


* The allusion, is to the death of Isocrates on hearing of the battle of Charonea, 
See p. 30, 
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of Amyntas II. His eldest Brother, Alexander II., had been 
slain, at the age. of twenty-three, after a reign of only twt) 
years, by Ptolemy Alorites (b,c. 369—367). The second brother, 
Perdiccas IIL, who recovered the crown by killing the usurper, 
fell in battle against the Illyrians, after a reign of five years (b.c. 
364—359), having left his infant son, and probably his kingdom, 
to the guardianship of Philip, when he set out on the Campaign. 
A minority, always intolerable in a rude state, such as Macedonia 
then was, invited rival claimants for the crown, and gave Philip a 
fair pretext for seizing it himself. Young as he was, he at once 
displayed that deep policy which was always a chief source of his 
success. Of his two competitors, Pausanias was favoured by the 
* king of Thrace, whom Philip gained over* by liberal offers: the 
other, Argseus, was supported by the Athenians, to whofn he pro¬ 
mised to rested their anciqnt, and still much regretted, possession 
of Amphipolis ;—in which Perdiccas had placed a Macedonian 
garrison.® Philip msyfe the same offers, and withdrew the garrison; 
'and, having defeated Argaeus, ho showed % great kindness to some 
Athenian volunteers, who had accompanied the pretender, and 
sent them back to Athens as envoys of conciliation. These 
measures were followed by a peace with Athens, and the formal 
acknowledgment of their right to Amphipolis (b.c. 359). 

Having disposed of these rivals, Philip hastened to meet the 
dangers that threatened Macedonia from the 1 barbarian tribes on 
the north and west. The upper courses of her rivers were occupied 
by the Pfeonians, a powerful Thracian tribe, long dangerpus 
neighbours, and who^ere now threatening t an invasion. Philip 
speedily subdued them, but allowed them to c remain as lps subject 
allies, under tljeir own kings, whom we find ruling over them 
down to the time of the Roman conquest. He next advanced 
against the more formidable Illyrians. As a geographical term, 
Illyria denotes the country between Mount Pindus and the Medi¬ 
terranean, from the borders of Epirus on the south, as far north 
and west as the river Save and the Julian Alps, corresponding to 
th^ modern Albania and Bosnia. But, in ai* ethnic sense, the 
name describes no compact and united people, but a number of 
tribes of Thracian race, intermixed with others of Celtic origin, 
in consequence of that great movement from the west, which we 
shall have to notice c in connection with the history of Rpme. It 
was one resulf of this movement,* that the Illyrian tribes pressed 
more and more upon their neighbours; .and of late a large body 
of them, under their aged king Bardylis, had occupied a consider- 
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able portion of Western Macedonia. Against this people Philip 
marched at the head of 10,000 men;*and, in the battle that 
ensued, he conquered by the tactics which Epaminondas had 
used at Leuctraand Mantinea. About 7,000 of the Illyrians fell; 
and Bardylis purchased peace by the sacrifice of all he had con¬ 
quered in Macedonia, at the same time placing the passes of 
Pindus ijS the hands of Philip. These victories made Philip 
master of the whole country within what may be considered the 
natural limits of Macedonia, the Cambunian Mountains on the 
south, Pindus and Bernus on the west, Scardus, Orbelus, and 
Sdomius on the north, Jnd the Strymon on the east. The last, 
however, like most rivers, was rather a conventional than a natural 
boundary; and, beyond it, Thrace awaited the time when Mace- * 
donia shoftld be strong enough to subdifc her. Secured, meanwhile, 
against the dangers that had menaced him from within and 
without, Philip finally set his nephew’s # claims aside, but brought* 
him up at his own court, and afterwards* jnarried him to his 
daughter. . * # • 

The line of Macedonian kings, of whom Philip thus became the 
representative, claimed an Hellenic descent, though ruling over 
a non-Hellenic people; and we have already seen that Alexander I. 
was permitted to contend at the Olympic games on the strength , 
of the proofs he produced of his descent from Temenus, the Hera- 
clid king of Argos.** The claim thus admitted ^*as a pretext 
ready to be used on any opportunity far interference with the poli- 
ties^of Greece; and the close neighbourhood of Macedonia to the 
Greek settlements on. the Chalcidic peninsuja*caused her aid to be 
sought, as wc have sedh, by the contending parties in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. A better effect of the Hellenic pretensions of her 
kings was the inducement to cultivate Greek civilization. Such 

whs the course taken by Ar&ielaiis, who made.his new«capital at 

• 

* The following is the entire succession of the Macedonian kings, from the foun¬ 
dation of the monarchy to its conquest by the Romans:—(1.) Perdiccas I.; (£) 
Argaeus; (3.) Philip I.; (4.) Aeropus ; (5.) Alcetas ; (6.) Amyntas I., about B.c. 
540—500; (7.) Alexander I., to about b.c. 454 ; (8.) Perdiccas II., to b.o. 413 ;%(9.) 
Arehelaus, to Ii.c. 390 ; (10.) Oroatoe and Aeropus, 4o B.c. 394 ; (11.) Pausanias, to 
B.o. 393; (12.) Amyntas II.,'to B.c. 369; (13.) Alexander II., to B.c. 367 ; 
[Ptolemy Alorites, usurper, to S.c. 364]; (14.) Perdiccas HI., to b.c. 359 ; (15.) 
Philip II., to b.c. 336 ; (16.) ALEXANDER 111., the Great, to b.c. 323 ; (17.) 
Philip III., Aridseus, and Alexander IV., jEgus, to b.c. 815 ; (18.) Cassander, to B.c. 
296 ; (19.)•Philip IV., to B.c. 295 ; (20J Demetrius Poltgixsetes; to b.c. 287 ; (21.) 
Pyrrhus, to b.c. 286; (22.) Lysimachus, to B.o. 280; [various rivals, ending -with 
Pyrrhus again, to B.c. 277} ; (23 J Antigonus Gonatas, to b.c. 239 ; (24.) Demetrius 
II., to b.c. 229 ;* (25.) Antigonus Doson, to b.c. 220 ; (26.) Philip V* to B.O, 178 ; 
(27.) Perseus, to b.c. 167, the date oPthe Roman conquest. 
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Pella the resort of some of the greatest literary.men,—such as 
Euripides, who died therfe,—and who employed Zeuxis to decorate 
his palace. The same monarch organized the resources of his 
kingdom, improved the army, constructed roads, erected fortresses 
to check the inroads of his barbarian neighbours, and seemed ready 
to take a decisive part in the affairs of Greece, when his assassina¬ 
tion, and the troubles that ensued, postponed the cri^e for two 
more generations. Meanwhile, another point of contact between 
Macedonia and Greece was occasioned by those relations between 
Thebes and Thessaly, which we have not considered important 
enough to narrate. In b.c. 368, Pelopidhs, having been successful 
in his expedition against Alexander of Pheree, advanced into Mace- 
. donia, and decided the contest for the crown between Ptolemy of 
Alorus and Alexander II. in favour of the latter, who gate, among 
other hostages, hie youthful brother,- Philip. 

* Thus it happened that 1 Philip sppnt the best years of his youth 
at Thebes, at the tim'e when Thebes held the supremacy of Greece. 
His quick parts enabled him to improve’the opportunity, which 
his ambition taught him to value. He acquired such mastery 
over the Greek language, and studied to such purpose under the 
masters of rhetoric, as to be able to meet the great orators of that 
age on their own ground. He heard the philosophers who had 
heard Socrates, and he is said to have conversed with Plato. If 
so, he must, have had for his fellow-pupil ‘the great Aristotle, 
whom he afterwards invited,, to his court to be the tutor of Alex¬ 
ander.* But there wene two things that he valued <above pny 
literary culture—the c lessons in the art of,war which he learnt 
from, Epaminondas, and the personal acquaintances which he 
formed with the leading statesmen of Athens, as well as Thebes. 
On the tactics‘of the great Theban general, Philip founded his 
invention, of that irresistible engiofe of war,, the Macedonian 
phalanx; but he found a surer way to victory in what he learnt of 
t^e weaknesses of the Athenian orators. We shall soon see how 
he corrupted some and cajoled others, while nearly all were pre¬ 
paid to trust the goodwill of the illustrious prince who had lived 
so familiarly among them. They "forgot that the knowledge 
which a foreign despot may thus • acquire of the internal wosking 
of a free country is sure to be qsed, in the long ran, for his, own 

* Aristotle wen£ -to Atl^ns in b.o. 367, ynd heard Plato from the* return of the 
latter from BkSlyin. 3 . 0 . 365 to his death in b.c. 847. He went to the court ol 
Philip in B.e. $42, end was received with honojirs whioh prove the king's true 
respect for philosophy. 
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purposes, and, ^hen he resolves on an attack, he knpws the weak 
points at which to aim it. Nor was Philip burthened by any 
scruples of conscience or good faith. Treacherous himself, his 
only assured confidence seems to have been in the treachery and 
corruption of others. His saying has passed into a proverb, that 
he could take any city, the wicket t)f which would give passage to 
an ass lajlen with gold. His Greek education had varnished over, 
without subduing, the coarseness as well as the cunning of the 
barbarian; and there were almost daily opportunities for the pro¬ 
verbial appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. But the hostile 
orator, who perhaps overdraws the picture of his orgies, admits 
that they never interfered with business. He was as persevering 
as he was prompt, and his unyielding will was served by an iron 
constitution. He was generous to his .friends, and seldom wanting 
in clemency to conquered foes. 

There can be no doubt that Philip ascended the throne of 
Macedonia with the direct design of bectfining arbiter of the 
destinies of Greece.. His territory lay compact and self-contained 
across the base of the peninsula, while it touched the sea at the 
Thermaic Gulf, which received its three great rivers—the Haliac- 
mon, the Lydias, and th"e Axius. Once master of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, and of the Greek colonies on the Strymon, he would 
gain a great accession of maritime power, and soon extend his* 
dominion into Thrace. His first step towards this object gave an 
earnest of his cunning and duplicity^ and no less of the apathy 
of the Isee states of Greece.* Amphipolis, once so choice an 
Athenian possession^ and so disgracefully lost in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, was the4cey to the Strymon and the Thracian bprder. 
Philip h5d bought off the opposition of the Athenians, as we 
have seen, by promising to give them the city, of which they had 
unaccountably neglected to take possession, though §. year had 
elapsed since the withdrawal of the Macedonian garrison, and it 
had remained independent while Philip was engaged in ^he 
Illyrian War. Delivered from his internal enemies, Philip was 
not the man to forego the advantage which the Athenians ^had 
neglected. Towards the end of b.c. *358, he marched against 
Anyrhipolis, at the head of the 10,000 troops with which he had 
gained the victory over the Illyrians, and which became the nucleus 
of t'he first standing army known ’in Europe. The Amphipolitans 
applied*to' Athens, offering to surrender their independence rather 
than fall into the hands of Philip; but the wily prince wrote to 
the Athenians—he was*always powerful as a letter-writer— 
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assuring then* that he was only besieging Amphipolis in order to 
perform his promise of restoring it to them . Resentment against 

their refractory colony and blind confidence in Philip s intentions 
coinbined to lead the Athenians to a most fatal decision. Well 
did they deserve the taunt of Demosthenes, when, at a later period, 
he charged them with being so low in courage and military prepa¬ 
ration, that they would not even take Amphipolis if it wfiye offered 
to them. The city soon fell by treason, and the Olynthians, justly 
alarmed for themselves, sent an embassy to Athens to propose an 
alfiance. Philip’s friends at Athens procured the dismissal of 
these envoys; but they had not confidence enough in his go6d 
faith to expect the surrender of Amphipolis without an equivalent, 
.so they entered into a secret negociation to give him Pydna, on 
the Thermaic feulf, in exchange. Philip, on his part, won over 
the Olynthians by giving them Potida^a, which belonged to Athens. 
While the siege of that city was formed, Philip marched to Pydna, 
which was treacherously surrendered to him. Several citizens, 
known to be hostile to Macedonia, wero Tput to death; and the 
Athenian residents were sold as slaves. Philip then refused to 
give up Amphipolis to the Athenians, since they had not placed 
Pydna in his hands. 

These acts of open hostility are explained by the change which 
c the Athenians had now suffered from a state of high prosperity. 
They had engaged in a tedious but ultimately successful war for 
the recovery of the Chersonese from the Thracian king Cersobleptes 
and the mercenary captain Charidemus. A more important con¬ 
quest was that of Eujbcea, which was wrested t from Thebes, chiefly 
by mgans of the animated appeals of Timotheus to the Athenians, 
and the patriotic zeal of certain citizens, who voluntarily assumed 
the burthen of 'the trierarchy.* Among these was Demosthenes 
(b.c. 358) t The citywas*now at the height of her recovered 
maritime power, when a sudden change once more stripped her 
of her empire, and with it of the means of ‘resisting Philip. The 
fair promises, which accompanied the renewal of the confederacy, 
had,been disappointed. Relieved by the victories of Epaminondas 
from the check of Spartan rivalry, ‘Athens had again yielded 
to the temptation of administering the oommon affairs according 
to her own interests. The system of mercenary forces, invented 
by Conon, and developed by Iphicrates and Chares, had tempted 
the citizens to 'decline active service. This evil, which *is con- 

* The trierarchy was one of the “liturgies,” or .public services, which feU upon 
the citizens of the highest Solonian census. It consisted in fitting out a trireme. 
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stantly denounced by Demosthenes, sapped the military power of 
the state, while the allies were outraged by the exactions of the 
ill-paid mercenaries. Four of the most important of the allies— 
Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Rhodes—revolted from Athens, and 
began the “ Social War ” (b.c. 358—355). The two latter states 
were supported by the Carian prihce Mausolus, whose wife and 
sister Ar<£misia has conferred on his name a renown as lasting as 
the world by the erection of his magnificent tomb, called the 
Mausoleum .* The Athenians made their first attack on Chios, 
where the revolters had united their forces; but Chabrias ftll 
while leading his ships into the harbour, and the land force 
under Chares was compelled to re-embark. # 

The loss of Chabrias was followed by the retirement of Timo-. 
theus add. Iphicrates. At the annual account rendered by 
Athenian officers, they were accused^by Chares of corruption. 
Timotheus, who had made piany enemies by his overbearing 
conduct, was sentenced to‘a fine of 100 tafenfs, the heaviest, it 
is said, ever inflicted af Athens: he retired to Chalcis, where he 
died in b.c. 354. Iphicrates was acquitted, but he was not again 
employed. Thus the city, in the time of her extreme need, lost 
her three best generals; and the loss was aggravated by the 
undisputed military ascendancy which it left in the hands of 
Chares, a brave, but reckless and selfish leader, chiefly intent oil 
satisfying his mercenaries and enriching himself. # Phocion, of 
whom we # have to speak presently, hel^ as yet no prominent com¬ 
mand; n#r were his the qualfties to save the state. But the 
worst evil of all was.the habit into which thp Athenians had now 
fallen of declining to^erve in person, while they did not even pay 
the mercenaries to whom they committed their defence. The 
result was that, in the next campaign, Chares took service with 
Ms mercenaries ijiider the rebel satrap Artabazus, and # the Atlie- 

• 

* The old dynasty of Carinn princes, founded at Halicarnassus by Lygdamis, soon 
after the Persian conquest of Asia Minor, and made famous by the queen Artemisia, 
who fought at Salamis, ended with the overthrow of her grandson Lygdamis, in tho 
time of Herodotus. The new dynasty was founded, about b.c. 380, by Hecatoninua, 
who left three sons, Mausolus, Idrimis, Pixodarus, and two daughters, Artemisia and 
Ada, who were married to their Jtwo elder # brothers. All five reigned in turn till the 
conquest by Alexander, when the kingdom lost all its importance. It was ultimately 
merged in the government of Rhodes. Tim Mausoleum, which was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, was a sort of castl#-tomb, surmounted by a pyramid, 
and crowned tit the summit by a statue af the king in a nVrble qUadriga, the work of 
Pythis. Its other sculptures were executed by Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, and 
Leochares, all Athenian artists of the highest note. Considerable remains of these 
sculptures are how in the British Museum. 
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nians forgave hie desertion of his proper post for the sake of the 
rich reward he earned* (b.c. 356). But Artaxerxes did net 
so easily forgive the aggression; and his threat, to support 
the revolted allies with the whole Persian fleet, decided the 
issue of the war. In the following spring, Athens consented to a 
peace which secured the independence of her principal allies, and 
reduced her revenue from their tribute to only forty-dye talents 
(b.c. 355). The Social War left her weak, impoverished, and 
deprived both of military power and prestige; and, worse than 
aH, its conduct proved how much of her old confidence and energy 
had gone, even before these losses. In such a condition, she had’to 
meet the aggressions of Philip, which had now become alarming; 
.and it is only by a clear view‘of this state of affairs, that we can 
appreciate thq> moral heroism with which Demosthenes now began 
to fight the last battles of ^patriotism. 

While the Athenians were occupied in the Social War, Philip 
was strengthening hfc position on the Thracian border, not only 
by his arms, but by gaining the friendship of.Olynthus. Potidaja 
fell about midsummer, b.c. 356, an epoch ever memorable in the 
annals of Macedonia and the world; for, just at the same time, 
Philip gained a victory in the chariot-race at Olympia; his general 
Parmenio won a great battle against the Illyrians ; and his wife 
Olympias* gave birth to his son Alexander, of whose future 
renown an omen was given in the conflagration of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus by the ipaniac Herostratus, on the same night 
Passing the Strymon, Philip obtained possession of the.auriferous 
region of Mt. Pangaeus, where he founded the famous city of 
Philippi, and derived* an immense revenue from an improved 
working of the gold mines. * 

Meanwhile the opportunity for his interference in the affairs of 

all Greecg was prepared by the suicidal conflicts of the Greeks 

themselves. The occasion arose out of the “ Sacred War,” which 

• — ^ ' 

b^gan shortly after the Social War. The Old enmity between the 
Thebans and the Phocians had been inflamed by the reluctance 
of Jhe latter to join the Theban alliance, and ijome actual hostili¬ 
ties had taken place after the general peace of b.c. 361. The 


* Olympias was a daughter of Neoptolejnus, prince of the Moloesi, in Epirus, who 
claimed an jE*eid descent. She is conspicuous ajnong the queens who have been 
notorious in hiqtcyy for ^olence of temper and vindictive cruelty, nnd she was 
addicted to the enthusiastic orgies of the Dionysiac worship. Philip first met her at 
the mysteries celebrated in the island of Samothr*ce, and married her in s.o. 359, 
the year of his accession. 
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Amphictyonic Council? of which we have already spoken,* had 
lately been called forth from its dignified obscurity, to exercise a 
political influence, and the time had now come, when this great 
Panhellenic union was destined to give the final blow to Grecian 
liberty. It must be remembered that the council, constituted of 
the representatives of the twelve ahcient divisions of the Hellenic 
nation, a^a time when that nation had its seat in the ngrth, alto¬ 
gether failed to represent the actual states of histone Greece. 
Each of the twelve nations, great or small, had alike two votes, 
and such cities as Sparta and Athens possessed only the fraction 
of a vote due to them as subdivisions of the Dorian and Ionian 
nations. A clear majority was commanded by the states of 
Thessaly and Central Greece, whicK were now greatly influenced, 
by Thebes, and about to become ths mere creatures of Philip. 
These states, moreover, had -many a ground of quarrel with the 

Phocians. * 

• 

The Thebans had invoked the sentence a of. the Amphictyons 
against Sparta, with little effect, for her seizure of the Cadmean 
citadel, but against Phocis they had power to carry a sentence into 
execution. They are said to have found a pretext in the curse 
pronounced of old on any who should cultivate the devoted plain 
of Cirrha, but other grounds of accusation are alleged. The 
imposition of a fine, which it was known the Phocians could not * 
pay, was followed up by a decree that the whole nation should 
be expelled from their possessions, and their territory devoted for 
ever, likn that of Cirrha, to * Apollo. , Shut up to the choice 
belween extermination and resistance, the Phocians found an able 
and unscrupulous iWer in Philomelus.* By his advice # they 
revived flieir old claim to be themselves the guardians of the 
Delphic temple, citing the verse in which Homer mentions the 
Phocians as holding the “ rocky Pytho,” the ancient name of 
Delphi, f Philomelus, with a force of 2,000 'men, surprised the 
temple, destroyed the records of the sentence against the Phocians, 
raised a fresh body of mercenaries, fortified the temple, and 
carried on a successful war with the Locrians, who attempted to 
rescue Delphi. Saving eatorted from* the reluctant priestess a 
sort of half sanction to his proceedings, and having issued a 

manifesto promising to respect the treasures of the shrine, Philo- 

• • • 

* Yol. 4 . chap. xii. p. 828. The last «ct of the Ampyctyoi^.importaot enough 
to be recorded in Greek history, was the execration of JMiialtea for hfs tmwon at 
Thermopylae. They w* not one* mentioned by Thucydides, or in XeneplMi&pilel* 
Ionics. t Iliad, II. 619, > 
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melus appealed to the states of Greece. Athens, the old ally of 
Phocis, and Sparta, the bitter enemy of Thebes, almost alone df 
the leading states espoused his cause; but the former was in the 
crisis of social war, and the latter had enough to do to hold her 
ground against her new rivals, Megalopolis and Mcssene. In fact, 
the position in which Sparta had been left by the Theban War 
disabled Ij^r from any effective aid to the common cadse in the 
approaching crisis. It was easy for Thebes to organize a con¬ 
federacy of the northern states against the Phocians; and the 
d&nger became so pressing that Philomelus, disregarding his 
scruples and his pledges, applied the sacred treasures to the pay¬ 
ment of mercenaries, apd soon gathered a force of 10,000 men. 
•The war now assumed the most savage character; the Thebans, 
Thessalians, and Locrians put to death all Phocian prisoners as 
sacrilegious outlaws, and the Phocians retaliated. Success de¬ 
clared at first for Pkilofiiolus; bijt, having become entangled 
amongstdsoiqg rocks, dnd woods, he was surrounded by the superior 
numbers of the enemy, and he only avoided being taken prisoner 
by a fatal leap over a precipice (b.c. 354). His brother Onomarchus 
rallied the defeated army, roused the spirit of the Phocians, 
who with their bad fortune had begun to repent of their sacrilege, 
and overawing the malcontents by his mercenaries, he was made 
their despot as well as general. He used the temple treasures 
more freely tljan ever, not only to pay his troops, but to bribe the 
leading men both of friendly and hostile states. He became 
master of the country as far as ‘ Thermopylm, on the*one side; 
while, cjn the other, lie invaded Boeofcia, took (Irchomenus, and laid 
siege, to Chgeronea, but was repulsed by the whole force of the 
Thebans (b.c. 353). 

The time had now come for the intervention of the Macedonian. 
Philip had pushed on his advance into Thrace as far as Abdera, 
with a view to support Cersobleptes against the Athenians in the 
Chersonese; but his progress had been checked by another Thra¬ 
cian chieftain, Amadocus, as well as by the presence of Chares on 
th^ coast, with an Athenian fleet. With hia- usual activity he 
marched back to the Gulp of Thermal and laid siege to Methone 
(b.c. 353). This last remaining‘possession of the Athenians on 
the Macedonian coast fell, like Pydna and Potidasa, through (heir 
delay in sending the succours that they voted (b.c. 352).* Philip 
had now recovered thfe sea-coast of'Lower Macedonia, and the way 
lay open into Thessaly, where his aid wag solicited by the Aleuads 

# It was at the Siege of Methone that Philip lost an eye. 
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of Larissa against Lycophron, the despot of Pherae. Lycophron 
ldokcd for help to Onomarchus, who was 3 glad to find occupalion 
for "his numerous mercenaries. A force of 7,000 men, sent into 
Thessaly under his brother Phayllus, was defeated by Philip, but 
this disaster was fully repaired by Onomarchus himself, who drove 
Philip out of Thessaly, beaten in two great battles." Onomarchus 
now led his victorious army into Boeotia and took Chasr*nea; and 
seemed to be rapidly attaining the position of master of Northern 
Greece. 

Philip had retired into Macedonia, with his army dispirited and 
mutinous ; but his energy soon enabled him to take the field again. 
Lycophron once more turned for aid.to Onemarchus, promising to 
give him all Thessaly as a dependency of Phocis. With such a' 
prize in view, Onomarchus put forth 1 all his force, and entered 
Thessaly with an army of 20,000 foot and 500 horse. But Lyco- 
phron’s cruel abuse of the former victory bad united nearly all 
Thessaly against him, and Philip soon found hknself tt th§ head of 
an infantry a's powerful as the enemy’s, besides 3,000 of the splendid 
Thessalian cavalry. He roused the enthusiasm of his followers 
by assuming the character of an avenger of the Delphic god, and 
crowns of laurel, gathered in the vale of Tempe, marked his 
soldiers as the servants of Apollo. One decisive battle made > 
Philip the master of Thessaly and confirmed his loftier preten¬ 
sion!?. The army of Onomarchus was annihilated! 6,000 men 
being slain, 3,000 taken prisoners, and the remainder utterly 
dispersed. * The body of their leader, win? fell in the battle, was 
fixed to a cross ; * and all the prisoners were drowned, in pinish- 
ment of tfieir sacrilege (b.c. 352). The victory was followed by 
the capitulation of Pherae, and the expulsion of Lycophron; and 
the capture* of Pagasae, which tlfe Athenians again failed to 
relieve in time, gave Philip a naval station on the great gulf 
which opens .into the Eubcean Sea. His character as champion of 
the Delphic god formed a sufficient pretext for advancing to the 
relief of the violated sanctuary and so crushing the Phocians in 
their very citadel. J But at last the Athenians were effectually 
alarmed: the energy of which they were always capable was 
roused : by ready contributions and personal service, they promptly 
despatched a force sufficient to defend Thermopylae ; and Philip, 

* This is, we believe, the first instance of the use of cVieifixioil in Greece ; and 
here it is only an exposure of tlie corpse, not yet a mode of inflicting death. Tha 
form of punishment was essentially Oriental. The Boinans borrowed it from the 
Phoenicians of Carthage. 
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who always knew how to bide his time, turned back' without 
attempting the pass (b.o. 352). Phayllus, the successor of Ono- 
marchus, held almost undiminished power in Phocis, Locris, and 
Bosotia; using the remaining sacred treasures to recruit his mer¬ 
cenary force, and to distribute presents among his supporters 
throughout the Greek cities. But this final plunder reached those 
venerable offerings of ancient kings, which were cherished with 
keen national prideas the sacrilege became less scrupulous, the 
Use of its proceeds grew more reckless ; and the general indigna¬ 
tion was redoubled, when goblets and statues dedicated by Croesus 
were melted down to enrich the favourites of the despot. Thus, 
at the very moment when Philip was repulsed from Thermopylae, 
' the public feeling of Greece was preparing to accept him as a 
deliverer. Meanwhile he \Vas engaged in consolidating his power 
nearer home; and he" advanced so far into Thrace that his move¬ 
ments were almost unknown, end the Athenians were amused 
with report^ sometimes of his death, sometimes of his illness. 
But there was one man who would not suffer them to forget that 
Philip was still alive ; and this pause in the Sacred War calls us 
to observe what was going on in the other parts of Greece. 

The new power that had risen in Phocis was viewed with favour 
both at Athens and Sparta, as a counterpoise to Thebes; and had 
the two states been capable of a vigorous and united effort, 
Greece might have had another history. But the thoughts of 
Sparta were bent on deliverance from the bonds drawn, round her 
by the policy of Epaminbndas, and the successes of Onotaarchus in 


Boeoti#were welcomed as an opportunity for attacking Megalopolis. 
On this point the interests of Sparta and of Athens can?e into col¬ 
lision; and the Athenians had to decide whether they would purchase 
the Lacedaemonian alliance b^the reversal of the receift settlement 
for making Peloponnesus dree, and Sparta incapable of aggression. 
It was about the winter of b.c. 353—352, t when Onomarchus was 
at the height of his power, that two embassies arrived at Athens; 
the one from Megalopolis to ask for alliance and support, the other 
from Sparta to. resist the appeal, and to propose a close alliance 
of Athens with herself and her Peloponnesian allies, to complete 
the humiliation of Thebes. This view was supported by the large 
party at Athens who cherished, the old traditional hostility towards 
the Thebans; t and t^e Spartans held out as a bait the .recovery of 
Oropua, an Attic town on the Boeotian frontier, which Thebes had 
long held. Tim decision was mainly influenced by JDemosthenes, 
who delivered his speech “ For the Megalopolitans,” the second, 
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in order of time, of his extant public orations ; the first, « On 
the Symmoriee,” having been made the year before, on the ques¬ 
tion of war with Persia He succeeded in persuading the Athe¬ 
nians that it was their true interest not to strengthen either Sparta 
or Thebes at the expense of the other, but to uphold Megalopolis 
and Messene, not only as a check upon Sparta, but as an obstacle to 
any future>attempt on the part of Thebes to interfere again in the 
Peloponnesus. That this was sound policy, both for the interests 
of Athens, and for the independence of the Grecian states, there 
can be no doubt. Its bearing upon the Macedonian danger seems 
harclly to have been considered, for Philip is not mentioned in 
the speech. It was not the vote of the Athenians, but the selfish 
policy of Sparta, in offering her alliance only on such conditions, 
that left £er without influence on the’common cause of Greece 
(b.c. 353). Her persistence in' the attack on Megalopolis provoked, 
a league of Thebes, Argos, Sieyon, and Messene, for the defence 
of the city; and, after several indecisive battles, Spafta was com¬ 
pelled to make peace (b.c. $52). 

It would seem, however, that Demosthenes had as yet formed 
no adequate conception of Philip’s power. The events of the fol¬ 
lowing campaign in Thessaly, which, as we have seen, roused the 
Athenians to the great effort by which they stayed Philip’s pro¬ 
gress at Thermopylae, convinced the orator that the safety of 
Greece was now at stake; and that Athens, standing in the 
forefront o£ the danger, must nqt be Satisfied to wait till it was 
upon them,*and ’then to make efforts as inefficient as they were 
sudden; but that now* while Philip’s absenoe* in Thrace allowed 
them the opportunity, they must calmly but resolutely make ’the 
needful preparations. It was this lesson that he came forward to 
impress upon the people in the first of those great orations which, 
named after the king of Macedonia, Khve caused the J title of 
Philippics to he applied, in general, to speeches in which a person 
is denounced, though in the vast majority of cases the resem¬ 
blance is only in the name. The delivery of the first Philippic 
forms the crisis of tile orator’s* public life., 

Demosthenes was now about thirty years of age, the probable 
date of his birth being b. 6. 382—381, one year after the birth of 
Philipi His father, who bore the 'same name, was possessed of 
great we%Jth, and carried on manufactures of sjvords- .and beds by 
means of his slaves. He died when the young Demosthenes wfts 
about seven, leaving his two* sons and their property to the care of 
three guardians, men of wealth and station, and relations of his 
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own* Though they received handsome legacies under his will, these 
guardians abused their trust; and when Demosthenes reached 
sixteen, the Athenian age of majority, he received less than two 
talents out of the fourteen which his father had left. Meanwhile 
they had kept him, in his father’s place, on the roll of the 
wealthiest class of citizens, and he found himself subject to all 
the burthens of that position. His remonstrances having proved 
in vain, he commenced an action against Aphobus, one of his 
jihree guardians; and in the exertions which he made to fit him¬ 
self to plead his cause, hhrbiographers find the source of his great¬ 
ness as an orator. Other causes contributed to his adoptiofi of 
public speaking as a profession. A body too weak to bear the 
hard training of the gymnasium or the toils of war, was to him, 
as to many othe? distinguished men, a motive for devotion to 
intellectual pursuits. 

This want of physical liardihoodj and of the contempt of danger 
which often attends it—a quality distinct from the moral courage 
in which Demosthenes was rarely deficient—^followed him through 
life, always as a hindrance, and sometimes even a disgrace. u It 
disqualified him from appropriating to himself the full range of a 
comprehensive Grecian education, as conceived by Plato, Isocrates, 
and Aristotle; an education applying alike to thought, word," and 
aetion—combining bodily strength, endurance, and fearlessness, 
with an enljfrged mental capacity and a power of making if felt by 
speech.”* What he might have been, but for this defect, is 
recorded in the lines Vhich his countrymen inscribed upon his 
statue:— * * * 

u Had thy strength match’d thy soul, Demosthenes, p 
The Macedonian Ares ne’er had ruled in Greece. ” 

The time had however come when the statesman, who would hold 
ascendancy over his fellow-citizens, need no longer combine, like 
Themistocles and Pericles, Nicks and Alcibiades, ^he powers of 
the orator and the general. On the one hand, the wider diffusion, 
of the art of public speaking, under the teaching of the Sophists 
afld rhetoricians, and, on the other, improved tactics and the 
employment of mercenaries, who would only serve certain leaders, 
had tended to separate the functions off the general and the coun¬ 
cillor, ap£ 4 fi make each a distinct profession. But neither did 
Demosthenes, narroy his studies to those of the professional rheto¬ 
rician, While he placed himself under the special tuition of the 
orator Isaeus, and attended the lectures of Isocrates, he heard. 

Grote, History of Greece, vol. xi. p. 874. 
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Plato, and perused his dialogues with the greatest diligence. But 
his chief intellectual culture, as his speeches constantly attest, was 
derived from the history of Thucydides. He well knew the truth 
of the maxim, which a great-soldier of our age has prescribed even 
for the military profession:—“By reading you will be distin¬ 
guished; without it, abilities are of little use.” He is said to 
' have copied ^>ut the entire work of Thucydides eight times with 
his own Band, and to have re-written it from memory. The 
attentive reader of his political harangues perpetually hears the 

echoes of the historian’s wisdom in the more harmonious but mrt 

♦ 

less nervous periods of the orator. 

The best Athenian critics recognised in his earliest efforts the 
political principles and the very tone of thought which Thucydides • 
has taker* such pains to delineate as Jhose of Pericles. But at 
first his manner fell far short of his matter; and when some 
success in his action against Aphobus 'encouraged him to come 
forward in the Ecclesia, his repeated failures were marked by 
general derision. But thqre were those who were willing to foster 
the germs of promise which they had the discernment to detect. 
Eunomus, an aged citizen, who had heard Pericles sixty years 
before, comforted Demosthenes, as he wandered disconsolate about 
Pirfeus, by telling him how his speech reminded him of the great 
statesman, and assuring him that he only wanted confidence and 
preparation. “ You are too much disheartened,” gaid he, “ by 
the tumult of a popular assembly, and you do not take the pains 
even to acquire the bodily strength neecled/or the rostrum.” He 
found another counsellor in the actor Satyros, who desired him to 
recite a passage of Sophocles, which the actOr then repeated, with 
a different of accent that astonished Demosthenes. While he 
th&s learned the source of his defects from advisers, he relied for 
their cure on self-discipline alone ; and never did any maji pursue 
a more resolute course of self-culture. To correct a defect of arti¬ 
culation, which approached to a lisp, he practised speaking witfi 
pebbles in his mouth. He found a substitute for the hoarse 
murmurs of the people in the noise of the waves upon the bea$h 
of Phalerum during a stonfl. The po\^r of his lungs was ex¬ 
panded by running, and-.by deolaiming while walking up-hill* 
For months together he shut lpmself up in a subterranean 
chamber # to practise recitation and composition, and took pre¬ 
cautions aghinst interruption from any want bf resolution on his 
own part by shaving his hqad in so absurd a guise that he could 
not stir abroad 

▼OL.IL 
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The* fruit of all this training'was soon visible in a style of 
oratory so perfect, that the- severest critics could only find fault 
with it for being too artificial in manner, and too elaborately pre¬ 
pared in the matter. But the greatest orators in every age, down 
to the venerable master of the art, who in our own time has been 
thought worthy to rank with Demosthenes and Cicero, are all 
agreed that, whatever power may have been occasionally exerted 
by sudden bursts of unpremeditated eloquence, the mosf laborious 
preparation is needed for sure and habitual success. Thus, while 
fio orator has ever surpassed Demosthenes in that vigour which some 
associate only with extemporaneous speaking, it was the judg¬ 
ment of some of his contemporaries, that the rich matter of his 
■ speeches could only be fully enjoyed on reading. This judgment 
is the more remarkable, jas we know that he himself laid the 
greatest stress on the accessories of oral delivery, especially on 
“ action,” which he declared to be the first and second and third 
essential for an oraj»r. Nor was his labour bestowed, as that of 
Cicero too often was, chiefly in rounding periods and elaborating 
ornaments. He has left us, indeed, the most perfect examples of 
prose rhythm ever embodied in the most effective of human lan¬ 
guages ; but what above all distinguishes him from the most 
accomplished of mere rhetoricians, is the direct practical purpose 
of every word he utters. So long as there was any hope, lie never 
ceased to encourage the Athenians by the consideration that the 
advantages which had been lost solely by their negligence might 
yet be recovered by repewed energy and careful preparation, and 
to show them how.such preparation should be made in all its 
details,—the number of ships and men Required, the amount of 
money needed to support them, and the sources frofli which it 
might be provided, 

Such .was the . burthen of the First Philippic, which was 
delivered while Philip was making progress in Tlirace, threatening 
the possessions of Athens on the Chersohese, and annoying her 
nearer home by maritime expeditions. His command of the 
Pagassean Bay enabled him to send out fleets to ravage the islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and even to make a descent at 
Marathon and plunder the coast of Attica. In November, b.c. 
352, the news was brought to, Athens, that Philip had emerged 
from his obscure operations in the interior of Thrace, t and had 
laid siege to Heraeon-Teichos on the Propontis. In sudden alarm, 
the Athenians voted an armament, to .be manned by the citizens, 
and imposed on themselves a property-tax of sixty talents. Then 
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came a report of Philip’s illness, which was true, and which the 
wishes of the popular indolence magnified into his death; and all 
the preparations were suspended. It was during this pause that 
Demosthenes came forward to insist on the folly alike of de¬ 
spondency and carelessness, and the equal folly of trusting to 
desultory e^prts and ill-paid mercenaries. Philip’s military 
power and # reputation had now reached such a height, that Demo¬ 
sthenes confessed the hopelessness of meeting him in the field, but 
he urges the policy of setting on foot, before the danger became 
more pressing, a moderate force which might keep him in con¬ 
stant* alarm by descents on his coasts, and by carrying help to 
every point at which disaffection or resistance might break out, as 
they were sure to do under a tyrannical government. He shows 
how such % force might be provided, if the people would revert to 
the old plan of personal service and well-ordered contribution, 
instead of trusting to that chance, which seemed in fact to do 
better for them than they did for themselves. 1 . All this practical. 
advice is pointed by. keen reproofs;—“ What does it matter 
whether Philip is dead or sick, since, should anything befall him, 
you would soon make yourselves another Philip, if you apply 
yourselves to business thus ?” Yet there was encouragement to be 
derived from their very remissness, as it left room for them to do 
better. 

The First Philippic was delivered in the spring of ac. 351, but 
with so little' effect that even the armanjent already voted was not 
despatched to the Chersonese till Ihe following autumn, and then 
on a wretchedly inadequate scale. The reason for this was not 
merely the general supinSness of the Athenians, and the decay of the 
ancient spirit of self-sacrifice, but there was at Athens a peace 
party which systematically thwarted the views of Demosthenes. 
Its*chief leaders were the orator Eubulus and the general Phociqn, 
the last of tlia^ race of statesmen who led the people both in thd 
field and in the assembly. His unsullied character—the more 
conspicuous from the venality of other leaders of his party—has 
too often blinded historians to the evils of his policy; and, like 
Nicias in both points, his fate has gaindd for him a sympathy 
which tends to.cloud the judgment. No praise, indeed, can be too 
high for the personal character ofPhocion the Good.” Bom . 
about b.q, 402, just twenty years before Demosthenes, he had 
reached his $5th year when he was put to death on a charge of 
treason, arising out of the .troubles that followed the death of 
Alexander (b.c. 317). His humble birth was ennobled by the 
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simplfcity of his life; and his hardy constitution was preserved 
unimpaired by luxury. • Above all, the contrast of his incorrupt¬ 
ible probity with the insatiable avarice of other generals and the 
venality of the orators—among whom even Demosthenes did not 
escape undeserved suspicion—had such an effect on the sentiment 
of the Athenians that they gave him a confidence mqje unreserved 
than' they had ever yielded to Pericles himself. Froyi his first 
entrance on public life, when he was already of middle age, he 
held the annual office of chief Strategus (General) * almost without 
interruption. He was elected no less than forty-five times, with¬ 
out once soliciting the people’s choice. His chief military friend 
and pattern was Chabrias, /under whom he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Naxos (b.c. 376); f but he is not named as holding 
an important command till b.c. 354 (or b.c. 349), when he led 
an expedition into Euboea. His philosophic indifference to the 
present fame and emolufnents of active service led him to find his 
chief fidld at Athene, in administrative details, and in the politics 
of the ecclesia; and his almost constant presence in the city placed 
a constant check upon the policy of Demosthenes. Phocion’s 
training in the school of Plato and Xenocrates made him intel¬ 
lectually a fit antagonist for the ablest of the orators, and he was 
the more able to cope with them because he despised all the 
artifices of popular rhetoric, and extinguished • their elaborate 
periods by<a pointed brevity almost laconic. To a friend who 
found him deep in thought when he had to speak, he said, “ I am 
meditating whether I- cannot shorten what I have to say to the 
Athenians;” and,<when Demosthenes saw Phocion rise to reply 
to him, he used to say—“Here comes thecleaver of my speeches.” 
This plain soldier-like style of speaking carried with *it a sort of 
military force; and it was the testimony of an orator, who was 
himself a friend, of Demosthenes, that Phocion was the irfore 
effective speaker. Nor was his influence diminished by that con¬ 
temptuous sternness and rigour of life which were accepted as 
signs of his independence. It is said that he was never seen 
weeping or laughing, or bathing in the public baths. Once, when 
a speech of his was folloWed by applause, he turned to a friend and 
asked, “Have I unawares said something bad?” He made a 
boast of his opposition to the popular feeling; and he gained that 
credit for sincerity f which is generally yielded to such a temper, and 
which the spectacle of a general averse to war naturally excited. 

* We have already explained the nature of this function, which was a sort of 
premiership. f See vol. I. p. 556. 
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It has been often pleaded that Phocion consulted the true 
idterests of Athens and of Greece by opposing the policy of resist¬ 
ance to Macedonia, when .effective resistance was hopeless. But 
here, as Mr. Grote has shown most conclusively, it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between the earlier and later years of Phocion’s 
career. “ IJis biographers mislead our judgment by pointing 
our attention chiefly to the last twenty years of his long life,‘after 
the battle of Chreronea. At that time, when the victorious mili¬ 
tary force of Macedonia had been fully organized, and that of 
Greece comparatively prostrated, it might be argued plausiblf 
(I do* not say decisively, even then) that submission to Macedonia 
had become a fatal necessity; and that attempts to resist could 
only end by converting bad into worse. But the peace-policy of * 
Phocion—which might be called prudence, after the accession of 
Alexander—was ruinously imprudent, as well as dishonourable, 
during the reign of Philip. The odds wfire all against Philip in 
his early years; they shifted, and became mdfce and moi^ in his 
favour, only because his game was played well, and that of his 
opponents badly. The superiority of force was at first so much on 
the side of Athens, that, if she had been willing to employ it, she 
might have made sure of keeping Philip at least within the limits 
of Macedonia. All depended upon her will; upon the question 
whether her citizens were prepared in their own minds to incur the 
expense and fafigue of a vigorous foreign policy—whether they 
.would handle their pikes, open their purses, and forego the com¬ 
forts of home, for the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian liberty 
against a growing, but jaot as yet irresistible destroyer. To such a 
sacrifice thg Athenians could not bring themselves to submit; and, 
in consequence of that reluctance, they were driven in the end to 
a much graver and more irreparable sacrifice—the loss of liberty, 
dignity, and security. Now it was precisely at such a moment, 
and when such a question was pending, that the influence of the 
peace-loving Phocion was most ruinous. His anxiety that the 
citizens should be buried at home in their own sepulchres—his 
despair, mingled wtth contempt, of his countrymen, and their 
refined habits—his hatred of* the orators* who might profit by an 
increased war-expenditure-^-all coritributed to make him discourage 
public, effort, and await passively thpipreponderance of the Mace¬ 
donian apm$; thus playing the game of Philip^and siding, though 
himself incorruptible, with the orators in Philip’s pay.”* 

Such were the antagonistic forces by which the fate of Greece 

* Grote, History of GreecCy vol. xi. pp. 388, 9. 
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was now to be determined: the details of the conflict need only a 
brief notice. The first great crisis was brought about by tfie 
attack of Philip on Olynthus, upon the territory of which he had 
already begun to make incursions at the date of the First Philippic. 
The Olynthians, foreseeing the danger, had made peace with 
Athens about the close of B.C. 352, and in b.c. 350 envoys arrived 
at Athens bringing the news that Philip had taken one of the 
thirty-two cities of their confederacy, and asking for an alliance 
and active aid. Their cause was pleaded by Demosthenes in those 
brief, but most vigorous harangues, entitled the Olynthiacs , all 
three of which were delivered in the last six months of b.c. 350.* 
The Athenians made the desired alliance, and promised help ; but 
* under the influence of the peace party, they did nothing at first. 
Their attentions was distracted by a war in Euboea, undertaken 
against the advice of Dcnjosthenes, who himself served in it as a 
hoplite (b.c. 349). Theif finances were embarrassed; and one great 
resource, the Theory Fund , for the expenses of the religious festivals, 
was fenced about by a law making it crirtiinal* to propose its applica¬ 
tion to any other purpose. Demosthenes had hinted, in the Olyn - 
tkiacs , that this money should be made available for the army; a 
citizen was at length found bold enough to propose its use; and the 
motion was carried unanimously, though the proposer was indicted 
and fined (b.c. 348). But even then, though three successive 
expeditions were sent out to Chalcidice, they effected nothing of 
importance. • f c 

Meanwhile Philip strained every nerve to complete his conquest 
before the Atheniaft^ awoke to the danger. City after city fell 
before him; till at last the gates of Olyntlius were ^opened by 
treachery); the city was razed to the ground; the inhabitants were 
sold as slaves; and the whole Chalcidic peninsula was added to the 
Macedonian kingdom (b.c. 347). The suppression of thirty-two 
free Hellenic states, whose confederation h^d seemed to balance the 
power of Philip on his frontier, was a political disaster unparal¬ 
leled since the time of Xerxes; for even the Peace of Antalcidas 
had left some municipal ^freedom to $ie Ionian cities; and the true 
nature of the new despotism was made visible to the Greeks—to 
the deep shame of many of themselves—in the gangs of captives of 
both sexes, who were draggfdalong their roads, even into Pelopo- 

» o ... • 

* The order of the Olynthiacs in the editions is certainly not that in which they 
were delivered. Bishop Thirl wall, following Dionysius of Halicarnassus, places them 
in the order II., HI., I. The order adopted by Stiive and Mr. Qrote, II., I., III., 
seems preferable. 
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nesus, to be leceived by the adherents of PMbp 'witb thanks for 
bis generosity; while the conqueror celebrated his victory by 
splendid games at Dium at the Thessalian frontier. 

The indignation at Athens was the more intense, as among the 
captives sold into slavery there were some of her own citizens, 
who had been serving as auxiliaries at Olynthns. Besides, the 
victory of Philip threatened the loss of the Chersonese and the 
islands that still were hers. Loud complaints were heard against 
Chares, who was gone no one knew whither. Even Eubulus, and 
the other orators of the peace party, were energetic in their denun¬ 
ciations of Philip ; and the occasion called forth the orator who was 
destined soon to become Philip’s chief supporter, and to be handed 
.down to fame as at once the ablest and bitterest rival of Demo- 
sthenes. M sohines, though six years older than Demosthenes, 
began his professional career much later. His low birth is 
frequently a point for the sarcasm of Ifemosthenes ; but we have 
no other authority for attaching any stain <of -dishonour to his 
family. In early youth *he had assisted his father in teaching 
boys; he had tried his fortune as an actor with little success ; he 
had been a scribe and reader to some of the Government boards; 
and he had acted as secretary to the orators Aristophon and 
Eubtilus. When raised to the office of public scribe to the • 
assembly, for Affiich he was qualified by his powerful and melo¬ 
dious voice, he gradually took, courage to come forward as an 
orator, and displayed a great .native power of unpremeditated 
speech. Nature had gifted him with the •physical strength which 
she had denied to Demosthenes, and he had.sferved with distinction 
as a soldier in the expedition to Phlius, in b.c. 368, at the battle 
of Man tinea in b.c. 362, and in Euboea in b.c. 349. The praise he 
obtained from Phocion on this occasion would naturally bind him 
more closely to the party with which he was* already tonnected 
through Eulxtlus. After the fall of Olynthus, ^Eschines went to 
Megalopolis, as one of the envoys who were sent throughout Greece 
to stir up resistance to Philip. In this mission he earned as much 
distinction by his patriotic spirit as by his eloquence, not sparing 
the traitors who had sold themselves to the Macedonian, and 
whose opposition now neutralized his efforts. The Arcadians 
seem, in fact, to have been too*much absorbed in their rivalry 
with Sparta, to spare a thought for the i$moter f danger from 
Philip. The reports of the other envoys were not much more 
encouraging; and such walk the general despondency at Athens, 
tljat even Demosthenes acquiesced in the necessity for peace. 
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The progress of the Sacred War tended to the same point. The 
lavish expenditure of Phayllus had nearly exhausted the treasures 
of Delphi; but Phaleecus, the youthful son of Onomarchus, still 
carried on the war, though he only kept down a strong opposition 
among the Phocians themselves by his mercenaries. Once more 
the Thebans applied to Philip as the champion of the Amphictyons 
and of Apollo, and a Macedonian army entered Thessaly. The 
Phocians, in alarm for the safety of Thermopylae, applied for aid to 
Athens as well as Sparta; but Phaleecus, who held the pass, in¬ 
sultingly dismissed the forces which the Athenians promptly sent to 
guard it. Philip hastened to profit by his rashness to secure the 
neutrality of Athens ; oand, o after preliminary overtures on both 
sides, the Athenians sent that Embassy of Ten to the Macedonian, 
court at Pella?, which became afterw r ards the occasion of such 
bitter recriminations between Demosthenes and iEschines, both of 
whom served upon it, thht the truth respecting it cannot be dis¬ 
covered. * All we know is, that Philip gained favour with all the 
ambassadors by his banquets and pergonal "attentions, and won 
over some of them by bribes; so that they obtained no terms from 
him, either for themselves or the Phocians, but vague promises. 
On the return of the ambassadors to Athens, Demosthenes, whose 
courage had failed him when he rose to address Philip, expressed 
entire approval of the conduct of his colleagues, and he entertained 
the envoys whom Philip sent to Athens to conclude the treaty. 
But his old distrust was < revived by the conduct of Philip in 
leading about the ambassadors, who were sent again to ratify 4 the 
treaty, from place ttf place, while he was preparing for the invasion 
of Phocis. When the peace was finally made, on Plylip’s own 
terms, with the express exclusion of the Phocians, and the ambas¬ 
sadors returned to Athens the second time, Demosthenes protested 
against their* conduct, and charged iEschines as> the chief offender. 
But the people, overjoyed at the thought c of peace, ^passed a vote 
of thanks- to Philip, and summoned the Phocians to surrender 
Delphi; and, in the following year, iEschines gained an easy 
victory over Timarchus, who had indicted him for misconduct in 
the embassy. * 

Meanwhile Philip had followed almost on the steps of the 

o 

m • 

* The details pf thes%, mutual recriminations (besides the allusion^ in other 
speeches, and especially those “On the Crown”) are contained in the speech of 
JEschines “Against Timarchus,” and in those o£ Demosthenes and Machines “On 
the False Embassy.” The two latter were not speeches actually delivered, blit 
memorials composed for circulation among the people, in b.o. 843. 
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departing envoys towards Thermopylae. On his approach, Pha- 
laecus made terms for himself and his mercenaries. The Phocians, 
thus left without defence, surrendered all their towns; and their 
fate was decided by the Amphictyons, whom Philip convoked at 
Delphi. All their cities were destroyed, except Abie, and the 
people were dispersed into villages of not more than fifty houses 
each. Thqy were condemned to repay, by annual instalments, 
10,000 talents, as the value of the plundered treasures of the 
temple. They were struck out of the list of the Amphictyons; 
and Thebes was gratified by the same sentence against Sparta/ 
The two votes of Phocis in the council were given to Philip, who 
1 was to share the presidency of the Pytlyan gspnes with the Thebans 
and Thessalians; Macedonia was thus recognized as an Hellenic 
power; and it only remained to yield her the supremacy of Greece 
(b.c. 346). In this Sacred War, which (like the first, in b.c. 595— 
585) * had lasted for ten years,, the badness of the Phocian cause 
had done much to invest Philip with the appeaJcance of a champion 
of right. • 

His ascendancy over the minds of the Greeks at this epoch is 
best shown by the speech of Demosthenes “ On the Peace,” 
advising acquiescence in the existing state of things; while 
Isocrates, who had now reached the age of ninety, put forth, in 
his “ Oration to Philip,” a formal renunciation of Hellenic indepen¬ 
dence. Recognizing the conqueror as the chief of Greece, raised 
up to benefit her like his ancestor Ktercules, he invites him to 
reconcile the differences of ^Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos, 
and to march at the ]iead of their united # ferces against Asia. 
Philip at qpce assumed the character of dictator, by declaring in 
favour of Messcne and Megalopolis, and making an alliance with 
Argos. But there remained a strong undercurrent of distrust at 
Atnens, which was confirmed by Philip’s proceedings in Pelopon¬ 
nesus; and it found expression in the Second Philippic (b.cT. 
344) and succeeding orations of Demosthenes; The peace lasted 
nominally for six years (b.c. 346—340); but during this whole 
period, Philip was lnaking new aggressions in various parts ef 
Greece, and especially in Thrace, which the Athenians'put forth 
desultory efforts to counteract; fill his attacks upon the Greek 
cities pf the Propontis, and at lastdys invasion of the Chersonese, 
led to open .war (b.c. 340). The campaign bqgan under the evil 
auspices which had bo long beset the Athenian arms. Chares, 
who had been sent to the 'relief of Byzantium and Perinthus, 


* See voL I. p. 829. 
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began the old exactions from the neighbouring allies; but he 
was speedily superseded by Phocion, who urged the prosecution 1 of 
the war in a spirit of true patriotism. He had distinguished him¬ 
self in the preceding year (b.o. 341) by a successful expedition 
to counteract the schemes of Philip’s partisans in Euboea, which 
thus became a new bulwark for Athens, and on this occasion 
Phocion was heartily engaged in carrying out the policy of Demo¬ 
sthenes. The Athenians, once more roused to effort, sent out an 
armament of 120 triremes. The distrust of the allies vanished. 

' Phocion was received at Byzantium as a deliverer. The maritime 
powers of the ASgasan, such as Chios, Rhodes, and Cos, joined in 
the effort for her relief. Philip was compelled to raise the siege 
both of Byzantium and Perinthus : he was repulsed in an attack 
on the Chersonese ; and the Bosporus and Hellespont were again 
opened to the Athenian corn-ships. Thanks were voted to Athens 
by Byzantium, Perinthds, and the cities of the Hellespont, while 
the Athenians conferred the like honour on Demosthenes (b.c. 339). 

Thus baffled in the field, Philip fell‘back, as usual, on the arts 
of policy. His overtures for peace converted the Byzantines and 
other maritime states from enemies into neutrals, and left the 
Athenians to carry on the naval war almost alone; while he sent 
out fresh cruisers to harass their commerce. Meanwhile he under¬ 
took an expedition against a tribe of Scythians, between the 
Hsemus andrthe Danube; on his return from which he was defeated 
by the Thracian Tribalfi, and seyerely wounded. This expedition 
was not improbably planned with a view of giving his partisans in 
Greece free scope for, their intrigues, while„he appeared himself to 
have retired from the scene. 

An immediate advance to Thermopylae would probably have 
forced Thebes and Athens to unite before it was too late. But even 
in the hands of Athens alone, the common cause was more hopeful 
than it had long been. The vigorous efforts of Demosthenes to cor¬ 
rect the abuses of the system of trierarchies had placed the navy 
on a most efficient footing. But all was ruined by the treason of 
the Philippizing party, whd, with Aeschines at their head, kindled 
the new Sdcred, or “Locrian War.” The town of Cirrha, long since 
devoted to Apollo, with its territory, 1 in the First Sacred War, 
was too conveniently situated not to be used as a sea-port; .and it 
had come into the ^possession of the Locrians of Ampbissa, who 
had been warm opponents of the Phocians during the recent 
’eonflict At 8 meeting of the Amphictyons at Pelphi, in the 
spring of B.o. 339, iEschines took advantage of an attack on 
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Athena by a Locrian deputy, to retort on the people of Amphissa 
tfie charge of sacrilege for having cultivated the Criasaean plain. 
The passions of the assembly were so roused by his vehement 
invectives, that, had day-light been left, the Delphians, with the 
whole force at the command of the Amphictyons, would have 
rushed down at once to destroy Cirrha. The resolution was 
carried into effect on the following day, before the people of 
Amphissa could muster to the rescue; but they came down 
in time to drive out the assailants from the ruins of Cirrha^ 
without violating the sacred character of the Amphictyons by 
- inflicting any loss of life. The batfled council resolved to call a 
full meeting at Thermopylae, to inflichcondign punishment on the 
Locrians, who had thus added contumacy to sacrilege. The place 
appointed for the meeting was enough to indicate the purpose 
both of calling in the aid of Philip jmd securing for him the 
possession of the pass. . * 

The deputies returned to their cities; and'even at Athens the 
force of religious sentim'ent neutralized the warning voice of 
Demosthenes :—“ iEschines, you are bringing war, an Amphicty- 
onic war, into Attica.” At length, however, he prevailed in 
inducing the people to send no delegates to the meeting; and the 
same course was taken by Thebes. The first proceedings of the 
council are obs’eured by the contradictions of Demosthenes and 
iEschines ; but they reassembled at the usual time of the autumnal 
meeting at,Thermopylae, when the Athenians were again repre¬ 
sented by iEscliines and others, and the Thebans would also be 
present of course (September, b.c. 339).* ^Eschines now came 
forward a$ the open advocate of Philip’s leadership, and the 
Macedonian king was invited to lead the forces of the Am¬ 
phictyons, with his own, for the punishment of the Locrians. 
Philip, who had now recovered from his wound, opened the cam¬ 
paign without delay by taking Nicsea, a town which helped to 
command Thermopylae, and which was now held by the Thebans. 
His designs became clearer still when, instead of marching upon 
Amphissa, he fortified the P.hocian town^ of Elatea. He himsSlf 
now threw off the mask, and invited the Thebans to unite with 
him in crushing their anbient foe, or at least to grant him a 
passage through their territory into. Attica. Meanwhile the news 
of the capture of Elatea had reached Athens just as. the Prytanes 
were sitting down to, supper ; and, while steps were taken in all 
haste to convene tm assembly for the following day, the alarmed 

* Their wcesslota applied only to tho special meeting; 
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people began to clear the city as for a 4siege. In the crowded 
• assembly, which met at the earliest dawn, Demosthenes alone 
dared to speak* Pointing out the groundlessness of the fear 
that Philip was acting in concert with Thebes, he urged an imme¬ 
diate alliance between the two cities as the only chance of saving 
either. His advice was adopted unanimously; and he was sent 
with'other envoys to Thebes, where his eloquence hardly prevailed 
over the suggestions of old animosity and the new solicitations of 
Philip. But the alliance once made was as cordial as the danger 
was pressing; and the part taken by Thebes was resented by 
Philip with the most revengeful bitterness. He appealed fo the 
Peloponnesian states in hi& character as champion of Apollo, but 
* seemingly with little effect; while the Athenians and Thebans 
gained some successes in a winter campaign in Phocis, and began 
to restore the Phocian cjties as a barrier against Philip. The 
enthusiasm of Athens Vas expressed by the vote of a golden 
crown t6 Demosthenes at the Dionysiac festival (March, b.c. 338). 

It seemed as if the policy of the patriot statesman were about 
to deceive the nobler crown of complete success. He laboured 
hard to enlarge the alliance, and obtained contingents from the 
Achreans, the Corinthians, and probably the Eubceans and 
Mcgarians. But the mutual jealousies of the other Pelopon¬ 
nesian states kept them aloof. Meanwhile Philif) marched upon 
Amphissa, defeated a large body of mercenaries, and executed 
the decree of the Amphictyons. c This victory left him master of 
Phocis; and, advancing into Bceotia, he met the united Grecian 
army on the fatat plain of Chzeronea. ## His force consisted of 
30,000 infantry, and 2000 cavalry; that of the allies i§ not accu¬ 
rately known, but it was probably inferior in number, and cer¬ 
tainly in discipline; nor could the presence of Demosthenes on 
the field supply the want of an able general. Phocion, whose 
field of action had so long been at Athens, was now absent on a 
maritime command,' and his place was ill supplied by the united 
incompetency of the Athenians Lysicles and Chares, and the 
Theban Theagenes. 

u C • ^ 

On the other side, the Macedonians, a rough and hardy race, 
admirable as the raw material of soldiers, the Thracians, and the 
other warlike barbarians under Philip’s rule, had been moulded 
by the incessant training of twenty years into a veteran army, 
complete in all the branches of horse and foot, heavy and light 
armed, archers and slingers. Its chief force lay in .the renowned 
phalanx, the depth of which at Chmronea was sixteen men ; far 
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less than the phalanx of Epaminondas at Leuctra and Mantinea; 
bnt this depth was quite sufficient, and* the phalanx of Philip 
owed its great strength to the impenetrable array of long spears 
which projected from its front. The masterly generalship of 
Philip was seconded by the fiery courage of Alexander, who, at 
the age of eighteen, decided the Victory by a charge with the 
phalanx iyx>n the Theban Sacred Band. That devoted body fell 
to a man in the ranks they occupied, while the Athenians, after a 
long conflict with Philip in person on the other iring, were broken 
by the new effort which the king made on hearing of hfs sonV 
victory, and the rout was complete.' 

The scene of the battle was long marked by a colossal stone lion 
which surmounted the tumulus raised over the Theban dead, from * 
the earth \>f which the monument has lately been disinterred. Its 
date, the 7th of August, b.c. 338, is the epoch of the extinction of 
Grecian liberty. The loss of the Thebana and Acheeans, who suf¬ 
fered most severely, is not stated: among the ^ead was tho Theban 
general, Theagenes. , Tha Athenians left 1000 'citizens on the 
field, and 2000 prisoners in the hands of Philip. Both their 
generals escaped; but Lysicles suffered death by a judicial sen¬ 
tence. Demosthenes, whom his enemies never ceased to taunt 
with cowardice for sharing the general flight, survived to rouse the 
Athenians from their first despair, exhorting them to put the city 
in a state of defence, and himself contributing three talents to the 
work. Their confidence was expressed by his selection to pro- 
noupce the funeral oration over those slain.at Cfueronea. 

The accounts of Philip’s wild orgies in the first joy of his vic¬ 
tory may reasonably be'suspected; but, if true, never was u the 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober ” made more success¬ 
fully than by himself. In the consummate prudence of his con¬ 
duct to the allies , % we cannot but trace a mixture of generosity. 
He seems to .have been moved by respect for Athens, as the centre 
of Hellenic civilization,'as well as for her resolute attitude of de¬ 
fence and her still great maritime power. For the present, at all 
events, he was content to wreak his vengeance upon Thebes, by 
selling her prisoners as slaVes, putting* to death several of her 
leading citizens, banishing others, confiscating their property, 
setting up an oligarchy of his pwn adherents, and placing a 
Macedonian garrison in the Cadmean citadel. The Boeotian cities 
were liberated, and the frontier town of Oropus restored to 
Athens, which obtained terms of surprising moderation, and re¬ 
ceived back her prisoners without ransom. In return, she recog- 
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nized Philip as the leader of the Hellenic world, a disgrace little 
short of political extinction. Her fall was not unfitly symbolized 
by the death of the eldest, and one of the most famous of her 
citizens. Isocrates, who had been bom when the city was at the 
acm6 of her glory under Pericles, and who, only two years before, 
had celebrated that glory in his great Panathenaic oration, died 
at the age of ninety-eight, of grief, at hearing of the battle of 
Cheeronea. 

But Athens had still the spirit left to honour the orator who bore 
'his gridf and assuaged hers. To understand her feelings at this 
epoch, We must look forward a few years to the contest which has 
given the world its two great master-pieces of forensic oratory. 

• Rising superior to the prejudice which makes success the only 
test of merit, the Athenians, after the battle of Cheeronea, voted to 
Demosthenes a golden crown (b.c. 337—336). Several attempts 
to impeach him had already failed ; and Aeschines renewed the 
attack in the form of an indictment against Ctesiphon, the mover 
of the vote, for proposing an illegal decree; Jaut the trial did not 
come on till b.c. 330. We need not recount the well-known 
result; the disgraceful defeat of AEschines; his retirement from 
Athens; and the memorable tribute which he paid to his rival’s 
surpassing eloquence when he read his speech u On the Crown ” 
to his class of rhetoric at Rhodes. But in that masterpiece of 
oratory therq is one passage which sums up the whole question of 
the policy of Demosthenes in an apostrophe as true as it is daring: 
— u It cannot be that you were wrong, Athenians, when you took 
upon you the peril gf the universal freedom and salvation 1 iNo I 
by our forefathers who confronted the danger at Marathon, who 
stood in their ranks at Platsea, who fought at Salamis! ” To such 
an appeal ill success is no reply. 

The lepity of Philip towards Athens was doubtless prompted in 
part by his ambition to lead the united forces of Greece to the 
conquest of Persia. . At a congress held At Corinth, from which 
Sparta alone was absent, war was declared against the Great King, 
and Philip was appointed to conduct it as general of the Greeks. 
After a triumphant progress through Peloponnesus to enforce the 
submission of Sparta, and after receiving the adhesion of the 
western states, Philip returned po Macedonia to complete his pre¬ 
parations. The expedition wa°s delayed during the who^p of the 
next year (b.c. 337/ by his domestic dissensions with Olympias, 
and Alexander, consequent upon his marriage with Cleopatra, to 
which we shall have to recur in the next chapter. In'the following 
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spring his preparations were complete. Some troops had already 
been sent forward under Parmenio to rouse the Asiatic Greeks; 
and he only stayed to provide a fresh security for the safety of his 
kingdom, by the marriage of his daughter to Alexander of Epirus; 
when, at the wedding festival at iEgse, he fell by the sword of 
Pausanias, a young Macedonian noble. The assassin is supposed 
to have bepn instigated by Olympias, and some have charged 
Alexander with a share in the crime, but upon no adequate evi¬ 
dence. Philip had only reached the forty-seventh ye® of his age, 
and the twenty-seventh of his reign, when he left to his son 1 
Alexander the inheritance of his great conquests and his far 
greater schemes. 
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THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER. 
B.C. 3?6 TO B.C. 323. 


“ And, as I was considering, behold an he goat came from the west on*ihe face of the 
▼hole earth, and touched not the ground: and the goat had a notable horn between his 
eyes. And he c*me to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing before the 
river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto the 
ram, and he was moyed with choler against him, and smote the ram, and brake his two 
horns: and there was no power in the ram to stand before'him, but he cast hira«<lown to 
the ground, and stamped upon him : and there was none that oould deliver the ram out 
of his hand. Therefore th^ he goat waxed very great. . . . „ . The ram which 

< thou Bawest having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. And the rough goat is 
the king of Grecia: and the great horn that is between his eyes is the first king/* 

o Daniel , chap. viii. 6-8, 20, 21. 

u High on a throne with trophies charged, I viewed 

The youth, that all things but himself subdued ; 

His feet on efceptres and ti/iras trod, 

And lifi3 horn'd head belied the Lybian god.”— Pope. 


ACCESSION OP ALEXANDER—HIS CHARACTER AND EDUCATION—HIS EARLY PUBLIC LIPE— 
QUARREL WITH HIS FATHER, AND OUTWARD RECONCILIATION—STATE OP GREECE AT 
HIS ACCESSION—SECOND CONGRESS OP CORINTH—ALEXANDER AND DIOGENES —CAM¬ 
PAIGNS IN ILLYRIA AND TIIRACE—REVOLT OP TIIEBKS AND ATHENS—DESTRUCTION 
OP THEBES —SUBMISSION OP ATHENS — STATE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE : REBELLIONS 
AND DISSOLUTION —GREEK MERCENARIES —BAGOAS, MENTOR, AND MEMNON—RE¬ 
CONQUEST OF CYPRUS, PHCENICIA, AND EGYPT—ACCESSION OP DARIUS CODOMANNU8— 
EVENTS PRECEDING THE INVASION—STATE OP PEELING IN GREECE—POLICY OP DEMO- 
STIIEy :^—,TRUK VIEW OP ALEXANDER’S CONQUEST—CONSTITUTION OP THE MACEDONIAN 
ARMy-^-&NTIPATER LEFT AS REGENT OP MACEDONIA—SMALL FORCE OP ALEXANDER— 
his Departure prom pklla, iAnd rendezvous at sestob—Alexander at troy— 
.BATTLE OP THE GRANICUS—CONQUEST OP ASIA MINOR—SIEGE OF HALICARNASSUS— 
DEATH OF MEMNON—THE GORDIAN KNOT—BATTLE OP ISSUS—OAPTURE OF TYR!e AND 
GAZA—CONQUEST jfGYPT—VISIT TO THE ORACLE OP AMMON —FOUNDATION OP 

ALEXANDRIA—ALEXANDER PASSES THE EUPHRATES—BATTLE OF ARBELA—ALEXANDER 
AT PER8EPOLIS—DEATH OF DARfUS—MARCH INTO HYRCANIA, DR^NGIANA, AND 
BACTRIA—DEATH OP PHILOTAS—ALEXANDER CROSSES THE PAROPAMISU8 AND OXU8 
—REACHES THE JAXARTES — CONQUERS SOGDIANA —MURDER OP OLITUS—MARRIES 
ROXANA—DEATH OP OALLISTHENES—INVASION OP INDIA—DEFEAT OP PORUS—ALEX- 
ANDKl IS COMPELLED TO TURN BACK PROM THE HYPffASIS—VOYAGE DOWN THE 
HYDASPES AND INDUS—VOYAGE OP NEARCHUS TO THE PERSIAN GULP—MARCH 
THROUGH THE DESERT OF GEDROSIA— RETURN JO SUSA — ALEXANDER MARRIES 
TnE DAUGHTER OF DARIUS—OTHER INTERMARRIAGES WITH PERSIANS—MUTINY OF 
THE ARMY—DEATH OP HBPHJS8TION—ALEXANDER AT BABYLON—HIS VAST SCHEMES 
HIS DEATH. 

Alexander IIL, of. Macedonia, 0 was the first of those con¬ 
querors whom men have rewarded foi: the sufferings they have 
inflioted, in the pursuit of power and fame, with the title of the 
GreAt. Born in b:c. 350, 'fie was only in his twentieth year 
when tfie murder di his father called him to the throne (b.c. 336); 
and his dazzling career lasted less than thirteen years. Nature 
had endowed the young prince with that enthusiastic temper which 
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as 


deems no end too high to aim at, no difficulty too great to be 
surmounted. This spirit was inflamed, from his earliest youth, by 
the influence of Lysimachus, one of his tutors, who imbued his 
min d with the knowledge of Homer, anjl with admiration for thp 
heroes of the Iliad. Claiming descent, on his father’s side from 
Hercules, on his mother’s from Aohilles, he took the latter for 
his own exemplar. And; while he resembled him in that thirst 
for fame, tvhich Homer has so beautifully depicted as reckless of 
early death, ho inherited from his Epirot mother a fierce, im¬ 
patient, and ungovernable temper, as disastrous as “the wrath ot 
AchilJ.es ” to himself and others. Of Alexaifter, as well as 
Philip, it should be borne in mind, that the basis of character was 
thoroughly barbarian, and this element nevfer ceased to break out. 
through tjae superficial culture of an elaborate Greek education. 
To provide such an education for his son had been one of Philip’s 
chiefest cares. The young prince was drained in a discipline of 
almost Spartan hardihood by*his mother’s Junsman, freonidas. 
All know the proof he gave of his courage and ejcill in manly 
exercises by taming' the horse Bucephalus, which Philip had 
bought for thirteen talents, and which no one else at the court 
dared to mount. This renowned charger carried Alexander 
through his campaigns in Asia; till, dying in India, he was buried 
at the town of t Bucephala, on the Hydaspes (b.c. 327). But the 
chief advantage of Alexander’s education was the tuition he 
received from Aristotle during the three best years ofw^youth, 
from the ag% of thirteen to that of sfxteen. We know-nothing 
certain of the course which the philosopher pursued; but we are 
told that Alexander threw himself into it with all the energy of 
his nature* and that he retained the warmest affection for his 
preceptor. Still we may feel sure that the lessons he most 
valued were those which developed the heroic spirit of the old 
Greek poetry. He’carried with him, through all his campaigns, 
a copy of the Iliad, corrected by Aristotle ; but no similar example 
is recorded of his fondness for jthe more peaceful beauties and 
civil lessons of the»Odyssey. He is said to have entertained the 
Athenian ambassadors, when they were feasted by Philip at 
Pella, with recitations from the Greek poets; and his whole 
career was marked by a taste for literature, and a splendid 
patronage of art. But even here the bent of his character was 
shown in his preference for what was most Striking, especially 
when it flattered himBelf, like his portrait by Apelles, wielding 
the thunderbolts of Jove. * The lessons of Aristotle probably 

VOL. 11, V 
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contributed to tltet etfrly maturity ’of judgment and political 
knowledge, by which he is said to have astonished certain Persian 
ambassadors, who arrived at the court during his^father’s absence, 
and which he displayed t in adjusting the affairs of Greece .after 
Philip’s death. As a speaker, 'he could always express himself in 
a "manner equal to’ the occasion; and, if he wanted his father’s 
finished’ eloquence, he was free from the deep dissimulation of 
which it was so powerful an instrument. In fine, the epithet 
“superficial,!’ applied just now to his Hellenio culture, was not 
•intended to deny a considerable effect produced upon his mental 
. character, but % signify that it could not reach deep enough to 
alter that basis of nature, common to bis father and himself, 
• which" is so well described by Mr. Grote as “ the self-will of a 
barbarian prince, not the ihgenium civile , or sense of« reciprocal 
obligation and righf in society with' others, which marked more or 
less even the most powerful members of a Grecian city, whether 
oligarchical or democratical. ” * 'This quality distinguishes him 
from Pisistratus and Caesar, and marl^s the oriental character of 
his despotism, even before he became an Asiatic sovereign. 

Alexander began his public life as early as bis sixteenth ydar, 
in the capasity of regent during Philip’s campaign on the 
Bosporus (b.c. 340); and we have seen how he distinguished 
himself at Chasronea two years later. The brief interval before 
Philip’s deqth was marked by a violent quarrel in the royal family, 
which seemed to endanger Alexander’s succession. His mother, 
Olympias, had so disgusted Philip by her intolerable*temper, that 
he divorced her and married Cleopatra, the niece of his general, 
Attalus. At the “wedding banquet fliero ^occurred a. Beene, 
thoroughly characteristic of the essential barbarism of the Mace¬ 
donian court:— 


“ Natis in usum laetitiee soyphis - • • 

'« Pugnare Thractun est.” 1 

~ C 

Heated with wine, Attalus called for a tflast to the prospect of a 
legitimate heir to the throne, thus placing Olympias and her off¬ 
spring orithesame footing as Philip’s numerous illicit connections. 
Alexander flung his drinking-cup at? Attalus, with the furious cry, 
“Ain I then a bastard?” Philip rushed up to his son with his 


sword drawn 5 * but, too Intoxicated to keep his footing, he fell 
prostrate on the floor, while ‘Alexander left the hall^ exclaiming, 
“ Behold the man*who was about to pass from Europe to Asia, 

but hasbeeri overthrown, in going,from one couch to another.” 

^ ^ ^ 

" ‘' *t&ro of Greece, fol, xii. p, 2. 
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Little did he foresee how bitterly the taunt would recoil upon 
himself by his murder of Clitus. 

Olympias withdrew to her brother Alexander in Epirus; and 
Alexander fled into Illyria. Their prospects were darkened by 
the birth of a son to Philip and Cleopatra, who received the very 
significant name of Caranus, the mythical ancestor of the Mace¬ 
donian kings. The relatives of Cleopatra were promoted, while 
the friends of Alexander were banished. They appear to have 
stirred up the Epirots and Illyrians to an invasion of Macedonia. 
Civil war would have been a fatal hindrance to Philip’s schemes of * 
Asiatic conquest. He effected an outward reconciliation; and 
Olympias and Alexander returned to his court; both, however, 
still with hostile feelings, and the former with that implacable 
resentmenf, to which probably Philip fell a victim.* We haye no 
ground to conjecture what might have beep the result to Alexander, 
had his father lived; but Philip, at the a£e of forty-seven, might 
well postpone the question of the succession, and the services of 
Alexander would be too precious to lose in the meantime, f 

The dagger of Pausanias cut through the doubt, and the crown 
was placed on Alexander's head by his namesake, Alexander of 
Lyncestis, who owed his life to this good service, when the other 
conspirators were put to death with Pausanias. Other persons, 
not implicated ih the conspiracy, were despatched as obstacles to 
be removed out of Alexander’s way. Among them waS his cousin 
Amyntas, wh*>m Philip had set aside to seize the throne. The 
Persian king boasted, whether truly or not, that he had had a 
share in contriving Philips murder; and the Athenians, prompted 
by Demosthenes, made public demonstrations of a joy so exulting, 
that it was rebuked by Phocion as ungenerous. Demosthenes, 


* Cleopatia, the unfoitufiato cause of the quarrel, was tortured to death with hot 
irons by the order df Olympias, .after her infant had been murdered in her arms; and 
Olympias dedicated in a temple the dagger which hdd given JPhilip the fatal blow. 

+ It is one of the curious coincidences of history, that in the two monarchies, so 
much alike in many point% of Macedonia and Russia, Alexander the son of Philip, 
and Alexander the son ^f Paul, should have mounted the throne each at ft most 
critical epoch, and each under the suspicion of a share in his father’s murder, founded 
on the well-known legal maxim of ' ¥ Cm borio.” But even this ground of suspicion, 
though strengthened in the ancient example by.the previous quarrel and still existing 
risks, is of little force in the absence of positive evidence. Niebuhr, indeed, declares 
that “ Alexdhder was no doubt deeply implicated in this Aurder. A jury would 
ha\ e condemned him as an accomplice. But he was prudent enough to make away 
with the participators in the conspiracy, who might have betrayed him ; . . and 

their blood was shei that he might not become known as a parricide. ItcfUrts on 
Ancient History , Lect. Ixix. * 
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who was already in communication with Persia, with the view of 
impeding Philip’s march, used every effort to stir up revolt; 
and agitation prevailed through all Greece, though no open 
movement was attempted. 

Alexander soon gave proof of how much Demosthenes had under¬ 
rated his ability. About two months after his father’s death, he 
marched into Thessaly, whete he was recognised as the r headjof the 
Greek nation, by a public vote, which was confirmed by the 
Amphictyons at Thermopylre. He entered Thebes without oppo- 
T sition, and, leaving Athens alone for the present, he passed 
through the Isthmus into Peloponnesus, where his presence was 
sufficient to stifle all germs of resistance. By this time Athens 
was completely overawed. The city had been prepared for a siege, 
and the country people collected within the walls; but Submission 
was decided on; and Demades, who had negociated the peace 
with Philip, was appointed to carry a full apology to Alexander, 
with fl!e recognition of his' headship of Greece, and an adulatory 
vote of divine honours. Demosthenes declined the dangerous 
distinction of accompanying him. 

Eeturning to Corinth, Alexander convoked the states of Greece, 
and demanded the appointment as generalissimo for the Persian 
War, which had been conferred on his father at the same place. 
As before, Sparta alone had the courage to stand aloof, under the 
influence of Agis III., who had succeeded to the throne in the 
very year of the battle of<Ch«erqnea (b.c. 338), and whose attempt 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, during Alexander’s absep.ee in 
Asia, came to a ‘disastrous issue, in B.g. 330. The supremacy 
conferred upon Alexander included, besides the command of the 
Greek' armies abroad, the preservation of the peace, and the 
settlement of disputes, at home. The Hellenic states were united 
into a 1 confederacy under his dictatorship; „ each, however, pre¬ 
serving its freedom and autonomy; and certain articles were 
drawn up, and ratified by oaths, to secure freedom of commerce 
and the general peace. 

• It was during the congress of Corinth th&t Alexander had his 
celebrated interview with Diogenes of Sinope,*the founder of the 
Cynic school of philosophy.* “ True to his principles, Diogenes 
had refused to mingle with the crowd in which philosophers joined 

with the rest to congratulate the king, and Alexander was fain to 

♦ • 

J * 

* It matters nothing to the spirit of the transaction, whether the interview took 
place at this time, or on Alexander's return to Corinth in the following year, after 
the destruction of Thebes. 
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gratify his curiosity by a visit to the suburb where Diogenes 
resided. He found him basking in the*sun—some say at the 
mouth of the tub which served him for a kennel—and with affable 
condescension asked how he could serve him. 11 By standing out 
of my sunshine ” was the answer, wjiich veiled, under its churlish 
form, the lesson which sovereigns so often need to learn, that they 
are not lonis over the elements:— 

“ What though, like commoners of air, 

We wander out, wo know not where, 

But either house or hall : 

Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 

The sweeping vales, and forming floods, 

Are free alike to all.” 

Amidst the ridicule of the courtiers at the man who had no favour 
to ask of a king, Alexander, almost envying his contented inde¬ 
pendence, turned away with theTemark, u If 1 were not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes.” „ * - 

With the ensuing Spring Alexander found it necessary to take 
order with tfie barbarians on his northern frontier, before he could 
pass over into Asia. Crossing the Hamius (Balkan), he subdued 
the Triballi and other Thracians; advanced against the Getas, and 
received the submission of the tribes as far as the Dagube. Then, 
turning westward, he crushed a revolt among the Illyrians and 
Taulantians (b.c. 335). # * 

Meanwhile, the conduct of th© Macedonian officers in Greece 
beg*fn to prove that Alexander’s government would be a tyranny, 
and that the recent stipulations would be hefd in little respect. 
During th§ winter of b.c. 336-5, the Athenian orators became 
bold in their remonstrances, and Demosthenes renewed his corre¬ 
spondence with the Persian king, who sent both money and 
emissaries into GrOfece. But hatred of the corfqueror was most 
bitterly felt &t Thebes, where the Cadmean citadel was still 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison. On a report that Alexander 
had been killed in h^p northern expedition, the city openly revolted, 
and Demosthenes persuaded the Athenians to support the Theban^. 
The insurrection was at once crjisked by the rapidity of Alex¬ 
ander’s movements. Thebes was taken, amidst a fearful massacre ; 
and the Greeks were subjected r to the humiliation of passing the 
sentence* by whichIffie city was razed to the ground. TheCadmea 
was left to be held as a Macedonian fort,- and the people were 
sold as slaves. • The house in which Pindar had lived was alone 
spared in the destruction of the city:— 
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“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The houses of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” * 

Alexander is said to have afterwards recognized a punishment 
from the hand of Dionysus, the patron deity of Tlfebes, iq. the 
drunken fury which drove him to murder Clitus, and in the 
mutiny of his army in India. A few years after his death, 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, joined with the Athenians in re¬ 
building the city (b.c. 316). 

This terrible example at once secured the submission of the 
other states, and caused extreme alarm to the Athenians, who had 
been culpably remiss in neglecting to send aid to Thebes. A 
letter soon arrived from Alexander, demanding the surrender of 
eight orators a&d two generals, who were named as the chief 
authors of the resistance c to Phdip at Cheeronea, and of all tho 
hostile demonstrations since. Among them, of course, was Demo¬ 
sthenes. He urged the people to resist a demand that struck a 
fatal blow at the free speech on which their whole polity hung; 
and related the old fable of the wolf requiring the Jheep to give 
up their watch-dogs for the sake of peace. Phocion, only coming 
forward at the repeated call of the assembly, counselled submission 
to the irresistible power of Alexander, and called on the Ten to 
sacrifice themselves for the public safety, a course which he declared 
he would no't have shrunk from had the case been his own. But 
a more generous spirit moved the assembly, and they dared to 
send a refusal, though it waS by such a reply to a like demand 
that Thebes had se'aled her fate. But they sent their answer in 
the form of an apology by one and a second embassy; and the 
influence of Phocion at last prevailed on Alexander to be satisfied 
with the banishment of Charidemus and Ephialtes. These, with 
other military leaders, took service among the Greek mercenaries 
of the Persian king. Pliocion’s influence was noW supreme at 
Athens; and Alexander had the wisdom to prefer*the hold he 
might thus keep on the city, which he flattened with the. title of 
the second state in Greece, to a conflict which must have been 
fierce, and perhaps long and] even doubtful, considering the mari¬ 
time power of Athens. On his return 'to Pella, Alexander visited 
Delphi, and received the sanction *of the oracle to his expedition 
against Persia (b.c.£035). He never set foot itfGreece again; but 
he left behind him proofs enough of his civil as well as military 
. energy, and partisans sufficiently numerous in the several states, 

* Milton’s Sonnet, “When the assault was Intended to the city.” 
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t® secure submission during his absence. Sparta alone maintained 
a sullen independence; and her unavailing effort for liberty, under 
Agis, is almost the only important event in the history of Greece 
during the eleven years of Alexander’s Asiatic conquests. The 
events of the last eighteen months had also given ample proof of 
his ability to lead on to victory the forces, which he spent the 
winter in finally preparing, and which mustered between Pella and 
Amphipolis early in the following spring (b.c. 334). A glance 
must now be thrown to the other side of the iEgtean, that we may* 
see imwhat condition the Persian empire was to receive the coming 
storm. 

We left the history of Persia, at its constitution by Darius, the • 
son of Hystaspes, only adding a brief summary of its subsequent 
fortunes.* We have since seen how, after the collapse which 
followed the expedition of Xerxes, th£ .events of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War revived the power of Persia,*.under Darius II. 
Nothus (b.c. 424—4,05). . During the long reign of his suc¬ 
cessor, Artaxerxes II. Mncmon (b.c. 405 — 359), the empire 
seemed to have recovered much of its ancient vigour. The death 
of the younger Cjrus confirmed his brother’s power, though their 
mother, Parysatis, contrived to avenge his fate by refinements of 
cruelty known only to orientals. The slave who, at the command 
of Artaxerxes, had cut off the head and hands of Cy^us, was won 
by her from the king at dice, and put # to death with unutterable 
tortpres ; and the queen, Statira,”is said to have been despatched 
by means of food which Par) satis cut for her with a knife poisoned 
on one side. Such scenes reveal the internal life of the Persian 
court.” 

Meanwhile, the league in Greece against Sparta delivered the 
erftpiro from the invasion of Agesilaus (b.c. 394), and.the in¬ 
trigues of Sparta, on the other hand, enabled Artaxerxes to ' 
dictate to Greece the shameful peace of Antaleidas (b.c. 387).f 
Evagoras, who had recovered the Jringdom of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
from tlie tyrant wHb had usurped it (b.c. 410), and had reignad 
with equal ability and justice, was subflued, after a ten years’ 
war, in b.c. 385. This w&r was With a Greek on the frontier of 
the empire, who had only been a .subject in name. There were 
others against rebellious satraps, in which i^rtaxerxes was less 
successful. Of these the most remarkable was Datames, the 
satrap of Cilicia, whom his biographer, Cornelius Nepos, calls the 

*»Chap. x. ■vol. 1. p. 294. For a complete list of the Peisiau kings see the note 
on that page. + Vol. I. pp. 530, 549. 
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ablest and bravest of barbarian generals, except Hamilcar anti 
Hannibal. Driven into rebellion by the intrigues of his enemies 
at court, he set the example of revolt to other satraps, and was 
murdered by Mithridates in b. c. 362. Ariobftrzanes, the father of 
this Mithridates, succeeded in establishing the independence of 
his satrapy of Pontus, which we shall see hereafter as a powerful 
kingdom, under his son’s celebrated namesake. ° 

In the very centre of the empire, there were nations which 
t refused obedience to the great king. The expedition of Cyrus 
shows us the Cilician prince Syennesis, bearing the same name as 
his ancestor in the time of Cyaxares,* and seemingly preserving 
. an independence handed down from that period. The neighbour¬ 
ing Pisidians, as well as the Carduchi or Kurds of Mount Zagrus, 
were at perpetual war with the Persians. The Uxii held pos¬ 
session of the passes between Susa and Persepolis, and the king 
had to pay them tribute in order to keep open the road between 
the two capitals. Egypt, as we have seen, preserved its inde¬ 
pendence from the tenth year of Darius Nothus (b.c. 414), 
through the whole reign of Artaxerxes, till she was subdued, by 
the aid of Greek mercenaries, under Artaxerxes III., Ochus 
(b.c. 353). f In short, the empire was rapidly tending to disso¬ 
lution when Artaxerxes died, in the same year in which Philip 
ascended the throne of Macedonia (b.c. 359). 

Ochus, who probably obtained the tiara by the murder of his 
father, secured it by the extirpation of the other members of the 
royal family, and hjs court realized the oriental ideal of mingled 
cruelty and voluptuousness. But his poWer was preserved from 
contempt by the energy of Bagoas, his chief eunuch, br, as the 
Greek writers call him, “ chiliarch,” and by the aid of his Greek 
mercenaries. Bagoas equalled Ochus in cruelty, and governed 
him in everything else; carrying the king about with him on his 
expeditions, to prevent his exercising any‘independent authority. 
In putting down the rebellions of the satraps, Bagoas used the 
seyvices of the Greek mercenaries. Among the most notorious of 
these were two brothers,'Rhodians, named Mentor and Memrion, 
who first became conspicuous in the service of Artabazus, the 
satrap of Phrygia, who married^ their sister. Artabazus, who had 
aided in putting down the revolt of Datames, rebelled in,,B.c. 356, 
but was defeated byfBagoas, and took refuge with Philip of Mace- 
don. Memnon fled with him, and Mentor entered the service of 
Nectanebo II., King of Egypt. 

Vol. I. p. 256. 
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About this time, the oppressiorf of the Persian governors had 
driven the Phoenicians to revolt, and Mentdr was sent by the King 
of Egypt to their aid, at the head of a body of mercenaries. 
Bagoas now urged Ochus to make a great effort to re-conquer 
Phoenicia and Egypt, and he succeeded in enrolling a' body of 
10,000 Greek mercenaries. Phocion did not scruple to serve the 
Persian kihg, and the Thebans furnished him with a body of 
troops. The Sidonians, betrayed by their king Tennes, burnt 
themselves with their city (b.c. 851). The catastrophe is one of. 
the mpst fearful recorded in history. Forty thousand human 1 
beings perished in the flames, and Artaxerxes sold the ruins to 
speculators in the gold and silver to be dug out from the ashes. 
Tennes wa^ put to death as soon as his treachery was of no further 
use. Mentor, who had gone over with Tennes, and entered the 
■service of Ochus, now led back his mercenaries into Egypt as an 
enemy, and contributed greatly to the cohquest of that country, 
liaised high in the favour of the Persian kinj?’ by these services, 
he threatened to becofne a 'formidable rival of Bagoas; but their 
intrigues ended in a mutual understanding, by which they shared 
the power nominally held by Ochus. Mentor was invested with 
the satrapy of the maritime coasts of Asia Minor, a new distinc¬ 
tion for a Greek j and his influence procured the pardon of Memnon 
and Artabazus. On his death Memnon succeeded to his power, 
which promised to be the most serious obstacle to the designs of 
Alexander (ft.c. 336). Bagoas, who two years before had mur¬ 
dered Ochus and all his sons, except the youngest, Arses, put him 
also to death, and placed on the throne the.iftifortunate Darius 
III. Codomannus, who was descended, from Darius Nothus only 
on his mother’s side. The ambitious eunuch had planned the 
removal of this last obstacle between himself and the crown, but, 
his plot was discovered by Darius, and he was Compelled to drink 
the poison he had mixed for the king. 

The favourable judgment generally formed of the last-sovereign 
of Persia seems to,have been much influenced by sympathy for 
his misfortunes. He had been brought up in comparative freedotn 
from the emasculating corruption of the court; and he has one 
great, though negative merit, that no act of cruelty can be laid to 
his charge. He had already gainefl* reputation as a soldier;* hut 
he gave*no’ signs of the energy or foresight needed to meet the 
invasion, of which he had ample notice. Darius is said, indeed, 

* The accounts of his personal courage At Arbela are quite disproved by Arrian’s 
narrative. 
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to have spent the summer of %.c. 335 in collecting great forces 
both by sea and land'; but the defence of Asia Minor was left 
chiefly to Memnon and his mercenaries. The Macedonian army, 
which, as we have seen, was sent over into Asia by Philip, 
under Parmenio and Attalus,,after taking possession of the Greek 
oities in Mysia, was kept in check by Memnon, and even—it 
would seem—driven back across the Hellespont. ‘Meanwhile 
Demosthenes and the patriot party at Athens maintained comma- 
^nications with Memnon, with a view to embarrass the enter¬ 
prise of Alexander. This policy has often been represented as a 
siding with the ancient enemy of Greece, in order to revenge 
, themselves on the pre'sent foe. But, as matters now stood, Demo¬ 
sthenes regarded Macedon, rather than Persia, as the asch-enemy 
of Hellenfb liberty and civilization. The prevailing sentiment of 
Greece tended in the opposite direction. It was not at once easy to 
believe that the empire of Darius &nd Xerxes, the kingdom which 
had lately dictated terms of peace to the Greek Btates, and had 
reconquered the provinces of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyprus, was 
in a state of harmless decrepitude. When Demosthenes himself 
began his public career, there were great apprehensions of war 
with Persia, on account of the aid given by Chares to Arta- 
bazus. His first extant speech “ On the Symmories,” though 
delivered in the very year in which Philip was actively intriguing 
in .Euboea^».o. 354), deals, not with the danger so near home, 
but with the means of organizing the resources of the' city against 
its former enemy. # Each peace that was made with Philip gave 
new life to the sentiment, of which we hkve the eloquent expres¬ 
sion in the “Panegyric Orttion” of Isocrates, that Greece had 
found a champion to avenge the invasions of Darius and Xerxes; 
and the hope of a last triumph of Hellenism over barbarism 
formed some consolation for the catastrophe of (^heeronea and 
the fate of Thebes.. Which view was. right? Not necessarily 
that which was justified by the issue : for, in politics, as in other, 
human affairs, success is not the sole test tff principles. The 
party of Demosthenes had at least ’the rectitude of pure patriot¬ 
ism ; nor was their failure so certain as. to justify their opponents 
in a cottrse, the motives of which were lower even than’ far-sighted 
policy. Athens was the centre of Hellenic liberty. A great 
modem historian, sneaking in the light of the event, says,—“ We 
feel indifferent how the rest fare, seeing there is no longer any 
help for Athens.” But he none <ihe less recognizes' the different 
point of view from which Demosthenes regarded the possibility 
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that Greece might yet be saved, by playing Persia and Macedonia 
against each other. u The mere negative existence of Persia 
saved Athens after the battle of Cheeronea; the fear lest the 
Persian and Athenian fleets should attack Macedonia induced 
Philip to grant to the Athenians suclj favourable terms. So long 
as the Persian empire existed, the servitude of Greece was 
anything Ifut irretrievable ; it was only necessary for the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians to be informed of their true position, and to havo 
their eyes opened to the tyranny of Macedonia, to put an end 
to its jpower.”* Such is the true justification of Demosthenes, 
even when he received money from Persia to gain over the 
Greeks. * 

When, however, we turn from the questions of the day to the 
wider view of Alexander’s enterprise, as a step in the history of 
the world, we cannot but see that the time had come for a great 
change upon both continents. Greece had, for the time, done her 
work; and her existing race, both of people alid statesmen, had 
proved themselves unlvortliy to enjoy longer the liberty of which 
she had given the pattern to coming ages. However great her 
loss, it was an unspeakable gain to Asia to have the yoke of an 
effete despotism broken off her neck, and the language of Homer 
and Sophocles, the political wisdom of Pericles and Thucydides, 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the art of Phidias and 
Apelles, spread from the iEgsean to the Caspian, from the Nile to 
the Indus. Above all, the genera! diffusion of the Greek language 
throbgh the East proved a powerful instrument for the rapid 
spread of Christianity. ** • 

In the army which Alexander assembled for his expedition, the 
most important element was the Macedonian phalanx, which had 
been perfected by Philip. It was based on the Lochm or Band of 
sixteen men as itV first unit, and this number expressed the 
regular depth* of each “file. Its chief component part was the 
Pentacoaiarcky , or Regiment of Five Hundred, which consisted of 
512 men (besides ten supernumeraries), being made up of two 
squares of 250 men, 10 on each face of .the square, each square 
comprising 10 lochi. f Such a regiment formed a body complete, • 
in all its equipments, and capable of acting by itself as a phalanx^*. 
Eight of these regiments, or sixteefi. squares, formed the simple 
phalanx of 4096 men; and four times that nuinber the quadruple 

* Niebuhr, Lectures on Ahcicnt Ifttitory, by Schmitz, Lcct. lxxi. 

t The name of this square was Syntagma, which signifies a body drawn up in 
arrtfy. 
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phalanx, of 16,384, which appears to have been the full sum of 
Philip’s heavy infantry. When Alexander reorganized his army 
at Susa, he doubled many of the regiments, to the force of four 
squares, or 1024 men, under the command of a Chiliarch. The 
whole phalanx bore the name of Pezetceri {Foot-Companions'), or 
Foot-Guards of the king. 

The ponderous strength of the phalanx required support from a 
body more flexible in its evolutions, and this was supplied by the 
Hypaspists (Shield-Bearers), or Guards, who originally formed 
the body-guard of the king. Their organization and array resem¬ 
bled that of the Greek hoplites. They were employed in operations 
requiring the strength of- regular infantry, but for which the 
' unchangeable order of the phalanx was too cumbrous,—such as 
rapid night marches, and the assault of fortified places. In some 
of Alexander’s battles, the Hypaspists are used to support the 
cavalry and light-armed'troops, and they are themselves supported 
by the phalanx. The light-armed troops consisted of a mixed 
multitude of peltasts, javelm-men, archers, and slingers, partly 
Macedonian, but for the most part foreigners. Either by them¬ 
selves or mixed with the cavalry, they skirmished in the front and 
flank of the heavy infantry, or pursued an enemy in flight. 
Alexander kept them incessantly occupied. The Macedonian 
army was not more distinguished by the phalanx than by its 
splendid ca, airy, a force cultivated by the earliest kings, and 
brought to perfection by Philip. c The plains extending beside the 
Macedonian rivers were equally favourable to the breeding of 
horses and to the evolutions of cavalry; c and the adjacent barba¬ 
rian tribes, up to and beyond the Danube, luue always been 
renowned as fearless horsemen. When Philip invaded Scythia a 
few years before his death, he is said to have sent 20,000 chosen 
mares into Macedonia. The cavalry, like the infantry, formed 
two distinct bodies. The heavy cavalry, ivho were honoured with 
the title of Companions (as the infantry of the phalanx were 
called Foot-Companions), were armed with a ^hort pike (xyston) 
for dealing thrusts in close combat * the light-armed were called 
Lancers (Sarissophori), from their longer spears, and were em¬ 
ployed for skirmishing‘and scouring the u country. The Companions 
were divided into squadrons, some of which were' named from the 
cities and districts pi Macedonia. Their usual place was in the 
front of the battle array, and Alexander himself generally charged 
at the head of the Agema or Leading *Squadron. His person was 
always surrounded by the Royal Youths, a select body of the sons 
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of the Macedonian nobles, and 'from these were chosen the most 
select corps of all, the Body-Guards, who fought around him in 
the field, and from whom he selected commanders for special 
services. Finally, the care of Philip had attached to the army 
what has been well called an effective siege-train, composed of the 
best engines for battering walls and hurling missiles which had 
yet been jpvented; tod Alexander either carried this artillery 
with him or had it constructed as occasion required by his skilled 
engineers. This arm contributed greatly to his conquests, while its 
use gave to his celebrated successor, Demetrius, the title of Polior- 
cetes, the Besieger of Cities. The capital Pella was the great central 
depot of this vast military organization, which, as Mr. Grote has 
observed, was the embodiment of that martial pride, which stood 
the Macedonians in lieu of a national sentiment:—“ The Mace¬ 
donian kingdom was nothing but a well-combined military machine, 
illustrating the irresistible superiority of .the rudest men, trained 
in arms and conducted by an able general, not) merely over undis¬ 
ciplined multitudes, bpt also over free, courageous, and disciplined 
citizenship with highly gifted intelligence.” 

It is important to observe what part Alexander’s newly acquired 
Greek subjects had in this great military organization. That part, 
in fact, was very small. The Thessalians, indeed, who had become 
almost a dependency of Macedonia, contributed their celebrated 
cavalry, and bodies of hoplites were raised in various paitfs of Greece. 
But mutual Jealousy, combined with Alexander’s pride in his own 
army, seems to have prevented any general muster of the national 
forces under their new generalissimo ; and the Greek auxiliaries 
were more numerous in the Persian than* in the Macedonian 
armies. 

Such was the force with which Alexander marched forth to the 
conquest of Asia in .the spring of b.c. 334. His eldest counsellors, 
Antipater and Parmenio, had advised the postponement of the 
expedition till he could" leave an heir behind him; but he preferred 
to lessen the risks of his absence by putting to death the con¬ 
nections of his lafe step-mother Cleopatra, and entrusting the 
regency to Antipater, whom he continued*to support firmly against 
the jealousies of Olympias. Leaving with Antipater an army of 
12,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry,, he took with him a force pro¬ 
bably o£ 30,000 infantry and 4,500 cavalry^ while the highest 
estimate is only 43,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalr} r .* 

* This is the aecount of Diodorus, who gives us the detailed composition of the 
army as follows :— 
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The smallness of this force must not he viewed as a matter of 
vague wonder. There .are three modes by which an invader may 
attempt the conquest of a country, not to mention the case of the 
migration of an entire people. There is the plan of the Asiatic 
despot, like Xerxes, attempting to carry with him an army nume¬ 
rous enough to overpower resistance, with all its supplies ;—a plan 
as impracticable for Alexander as it was outlof date. ' Next, there 
is the powerful and numerous army, resting on a vast base of ope¬ 
rations, like that with which Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, 
or more moderate numbers, reinforced and supplied by an open 
communication with their resources, like the allied army "in the 
Crimea in 1854—6. t Lastly, there is the movable column, which 
throws itself into the heart of an enemy’s Country, trusting to 
rapid success for safety. The last was the character of Alex¬ 
ander’s movement into Asia; and he gave at once a proof of his 
great military qualities,‘■by not encumbering himself with numbers 
difficult to maintain. Ho had, however, from the first, a securo 
military base in his possession of Thrace, and, after his first 
victories had given him the command of Asia Minor, rein¬ 
forcements and supplies continued to reach him across tlio 
Hellespont. 

. It was in April, b.c. 334, that Alexander finally turned his 
back on his hereditary kingdom, to become the sovereign of a 
new empire. His march was from Pella, through Amphipolis, 
along the coast of Thrace^ and down the Chersonese.. In sixteen 
days he reached Sestos, and embarked on tho fleet which* had 


a ° 

Infantry. 

Macedonian phalanx and hypaspists.12,000 

Allies, chiefly from the Greek states .... 7,000 

Mercenaries . ..5,000 

- i • 


Total regular infantry, under Pamienio . . t 24,000 

Thracians and ^llyrians . . . . * . . . 5,000 

Agrianes (Piconian javelin-men) and archers . . . 1,000 

Total infantry . . . . , , . „ . 30,000 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian heavy—under Phildtns, son cf Farmcnio . 1,500 

Thessalian heavy, under Calla^ ..1,500 

Miscellaneous Grecian, undet Erigyius .... 600 

Thracian and Boeonian light, under Cassander . . . » 

Total cavalry . . . . # . . . . 4,500 

The above account of the Macedonian army is, in substance, lhat of Mr. Groto, 
History of Orecce , chap. xcii. „ • 
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been appointed to meet him there. While the passage of the 
army to Abydos was effected by Parme^io without resistance, 
Alexander went to Ebeus, at the extremity of the Chersonese, to visit 
the shrine of Protesilaus, who had been the first Greek to disem¬ 
bark on the Trojan shore, and had fallen by the spear of Hector. 
Having invoked the hero to give a happier issue to his own land¬ 
ing, Alexander crossed over in the admiral’s ship, which he 
steered. witli his own hand for the beach near the mouth of the * 
Hellespont, where the Greeks were believed to have landed for the 
war with Troy. He sacrificed midway to Poseidon and the 
Nereids; as he approached the land, he hurled his spear on shore, 
as a sign that he took possession of Asi#; and was the first to 
leap in fall armour on to the beach. There was no Hector to 
oppose him; no Troy to resist his progress; but he stayed to 
celebrate the former glories of the spot. On the hill of Ilium he 
sacrificed to Athena, the tutelary deity of jhe departed city. At 
the tomb of Priam he made expiatory offering^ for the cruelty of 
his ancestor Neoptolemus. .But his chief reverence' was paid to 
his favourite hero and model, Achilles, whoso monumental pillar 
he crowned with a garland, and ran naked round it, annointed 
with oil, after the manner of a Grecian athlete. The place where 
his army had crossed was marked by altars to Jove, Hercules, and 
Athena, both on the European and the Asiatic shores. In these 
proceedings we may see, not only the heroic youth eirmlating the 
fame of his ancestor, in the same spirit of seeking every good 
in war and conquest,— 

“ Jura negat wbi nata, mini non anogat annis ”*— 

but also the chief captain of the Hellenic name carrying out the 
poetical idea with which Herodotus opens his history, that the 
wars of Greece and Persia were the decision of the long quarrel 
between the two continents, which began even ^earlier than the 
siege of Troy. • 

The unopposed passage of the Hellespont, notwithstanding the 
vastly superior naval force of Persia, and in opposition to the 
advice of Memnon, seems to imply that the satraps were confident 
in their ability to crush the army of Alexander. They had as¬ 
sembled a large force at Zelea, rfear the Propontis, under the 
command of Arsites, the satrap of* .Phrygia. With him were 
associated. foi;ty men of the highest rsAk, called the kinsmen of 
the king; among whom were Spithridates, satrap, of Lydia and 
Ionia, Mithridat.es, Pharnaces; and others. A large proportion of 

* Wr arc indebted to M*-. Grote foi this application of tlio vetse. 
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the whole force was formed by the Asiatic cavalry, which numbered 
20,000 men; the infantry are reckoned at the same number Jby 
Arrian, who is the best authority, though other writers make them 
far more numerous. A large part of them were Greek mercena¬ 
ries, under the command of Memnon. This able leader, well 
knowing the might of the “Macedonian infantry, and the confi¬ 
dence inspired by the presence of Alexander, earnestly dissuaded 
* the risking of a battle. His advice was, to retire before the inva¬ 
ders, wasting the country, and even destroying the towns, and to 
employ the superior naval force of Persia in harassing the coasts 
of Macedonia and Greece. But the satraps were equally unwil¬ 
ling to incur the disgft.ce of retreat and to destroy the country 
on which they depended'for their revenues. They resolved to 
hazard a battle^ and took up their station on the .little river 
Granicus (Koja Chai), which flows from Mount Ida into the 
Propontis. The post />fccupied by the Persians was on the right 
or eastern bank ef the river, just where the last slopes of Ida 
sink down to a plain that extends to the sea. The river itself is 
shallow, and fordable in several places ; but the steepness of the 
bank gave some strength to the position. 

Alexander advanced steadily from Arisba, where he had reviewed 
his army, by a line of march parallel to the shore of the Hellespont 
£nd the Propontis. The phalanx was preceded by .a strong advanced 
guard of qavalry and light-armed foot, and flanked on both wings 
by the rest of the cavalry, the baggage following in the rear. On 
the fourth day, Alexander approached the Granicus,"' and made his 
dispositions for an attack on the enemy, whose cavalry lined the 
opposite bank. The Macedonian army Was divided into a right and 
left wing, each composed of half the phalanx, flanked on its outer 
side first by the Hypaspists, then by the light cavalry, and lastly 
by theJieavy cavalry, consisting, on the right, of the “ Companions,” 
on the left, of the Thessalians. The king himself took the com¬ 
mand of the right-division, entrusting theleft to Parmcnio. Alex¬ 
ander’s division was the first to attempt the passage of the river; and 
.a close conflict was joined by the cavalry on both sides, Memnon and 
his sons fighting in the front rank With the bravest of the Persians. 
The latter, having the vantage of the bank, made a strenuous 
resistance to the landing of the Greeks. The battle became a press 
of horseman against ho^jeman, in which the short pikes of the 
Macedonian Companions gave them an immense advantage over 
the missile javelins of the Persians. The bank was carried, and 
the battle continued on the high plain above it. "Alexander, fore- 
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most, as usual, in the charge, became engaged in a personal con¬ 
flict with several of the Persian satraps. A blow of his pike in the 
face hurled Mithridates from his horse. A second stroke thrust 
through Rhoesaces, whose scimitar had just shorn off part of Alex¬ 
ander’s helmet. At this moment, the sword of Spithridates was 
uplifted over Alexander’s head from* behind, when Clitus, one of 
Philip’s veteran officers, severed the Persian’s arm from his body. 
How he wSs finally rewarded for saving his master’# life, is one of 
the most melancholy passages in Alexander’s history. 

In this mSlee the Persian cavalry were broken; and they were , 
soon in full flight, pursued by the Macedonian horse; while Alex¬ 
ander brought up the phalanx and the hypaspists to attack the 
infantry, who had as yet taken ng part in 'the combat. These, 
consisting, chiefly of Greek mercenaries, fought with a courage 
worthy of their race; but they were outnumbered and borne down 
by the weight of the phalanx. They fell 3 in their ranks to a man, 
with the exception only of 2000 prisoners, apd a few who lay 
hidden among the slain, so densely did thes‘e heap the field. 
Their destruction deprived Persia of a large part of the force best 
fitted to stand against Alexander. The loss of the Persian cavalry 
was not more than 1000, but among these were included a large 
number of their noblest princes. Their general, Arsites, escaped 
from the field, bpt put himself to death through mortification 4ft 
liis defeat. 

The loss on Alexander’s side is stated at only 25 of the Com¬ 
panions, 60 <ff the other cavalry, eftid 30 # of the infantry; numbers 
which would be incredibly small were not the disproportion paral¬ 
leled, as wd have seen, in*other battles of the ancient Greeks. The 
services of the fallen, and the sufferings of the wounded, were 
honoured by Alexande® in a manner worthy of a victory that gave 
the presage of complete success. With his usual ^generosity to his 
followers, he consoled the wounded by visiting them in person, 
and granted to the relatives of the slain immunity from taxation 
and personal service. The twenty-five slain Companions were 
distinguished by brotize statues at Dium from the hand of Alex ? 
ander’s favourite sculptor, Lysippus. The-funeral honours of the 
slain were shared by the bpdies of the enemy. In dealing with 
the Greek prisoners as ^traitors to Jhe common cause of Greece, 
and sending them to Macedonia to work, in chains as slaves, Alex¬ 
ander might claim to be more merciful than the tSreeks themselves, 
who had often put to death prisoners whom they viewed as rebels. 
While striking* terror into the disaffected Greeks by this example, 

VOL. II. E 
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he took a step at once to conciliate Athens, to express his resent¬ 
ment against Sparta, and to keep in view his character as the 
leader of the Hellenic nation, by sending three hundred panoplies 
to be dedicated to Athena in the Acropolis, with the inscription:— 
“ Alexander, son of Philip, and the Greeks, except the Lacedae¬ 
monians, out of the spoil of the foreigners inhabiting Asia.” 

The moral effect of the battle of the Granicus was enormous. 

i 

Not only was-the first army of Persia overthrown, with the loss of 
many of her chief nobles, but two <of those nobles had been killed 
by the victor with his own hand. The whole satrapy of Phrygia 
at once submitted -to Alexander, and Sardis, with its impregnable 
citadel, surrendered at his approach. As master of the capital of 
Croesus, Alexander proclaimed freedom to the Lydians. He then 
marched upon Ephesus, where Amyntas, a Macedonia^ exile, had 
found refuge. Amyntas and the garrison of Greek mercenaries 
escaped by sea, and Alexander entered the city unopposed. It is 
interesting to find f a despot restoiing the democratic government, 
which a recent revolution had subverted; but the oligarchical party, 
besides being probably friends to Sparta, had overthrown the statue 
of Philip in the temple of Artemis. While several of his officers 
were despatched to receive the submission of the other cities of 
Ionia, Alexander marched upon Mijptus, to which place his fleet 
^oceeded at the same time under Nicanor. The Persian governor of 
this great maritime city had offered to surrender, immediately after 
the battle of the Granicus, but his intentions were now quite altered 
by the approach of the Persian fleet of 400 Cyprian and Phoenician 
ships, with Memqon on board. An edict was already on its way 
from Susa, appointing this captain to the Chief conduct of the war; 
and meanwhile the fleet and the garrison of Miletus chose Memnon 
for their commander. But it was too late. The Persian fleet 
found their access to Miletus barred by the Macedonian admiral, 
who had taken his station three days before with his 100 ships 
at the island of Lade in the mouth of the harbour, to which 
Alexander had also sent across 4000 soldiers; and they retired 
fo the roadstead of Mycale. Wisely refusing to risk a battle 
against the more numerous fleet and better trained seamen of the 
enemy, Alexander pressed the. siege, by land with his powerful 
engines, breached ^ie walls, and stormed the city with great 
slaughter. One body of 30D Greek mercenaries, who had taken 
refuge on a rock at the harbour’s mouth, were admitted to a capi¬ 
tulation, and received into the Macedonian army. 

Memnon made his last and most desperate stand at Halicar- 
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nassus, to which place the Persian fleet retired. The princes of the 
house of Hecatomnus were now divided among themselves.* After 
the death of Artemisia, Idrieus had reigned with Ada, his sister and 
wife; but, on the death of Idrieus, Ada had been expelled by Pixo- 
darus, the surviving brother, who warmly espoused the Persian 
cause. Ada, who still reigned over the rest of Caria, with Alinda for 
her capital, welcomed the approach of Alexander,.addressed him as 
her adopted son, and made over to him her kingdom. The city had 
been fortified with works of immense strength by Memnon, whose 
fleet now shut out the Macedonians from approach by sea; while* 
within, it was defended by the desperate courage of Ephialtes, one 
of the two generals who had been banished from Athens on the 
demand of Alexander. The Macedonian siege-train was now put- 
to a severe but successful trial. The besieged opposed to them 
inventions like those of the defenders of Plataea,f and made two 
gallant sallies, in the second of which '‘Ephialtes fell. Memnon 
now withdrew the garrison and stores and manj' of tlje inhabitants, 
and fired the town, whicji Alexander, marching in, saved with 
difficulty. He restored it to Ada, with the whole of Caria, as a 
tributary principality, and left Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with 
3000 men, to blockade the two citadels, which were still held by 
the Persians. He then diw off his forces, partly to Tralles, and 
partly to his head-quarters at Sardis. * 

By these conquests of the sea-ports, Alexander had. effected the 
great strategic object of shutting out the Persian fleet from tho 
western coast of Asia Minor. The winter of b.c. 334—333 was 
occupied with operations on the southern coast.. The terror of his 
name proved stronger ’than the barrier of Mount Taurus, and all 
Lycia submitted; the town of Marmareis alone emulating the 
ancient obstinacy of Xanthus.J The very, elements seemed to con¬ 
spire with the conqueror, as he advanced to Perga in Pamphylia by 
the coast-roaij round the foot of Mount Climax. The south wind 
had blown for some time, covering this road-with the sea; but, 
on Alexander’s approach, the wind.changed suddenly to the north, 
though even then tlie men waded through with water up to their 
waists. Meanwhile, the main body marched over the mountains, 
practicable roads being made by an advanced guard of light 
Thracian troops. The cities on the. PamgJjylian coast were soon 
subdued,; and Alexander returned into Phrygia through the wild 
mountain tribes of Pisidia, taking several of their fas theses. 
Arriving at Celgenre, the capital of Southern Phrygia, at the 

Seo Chap. xv. p. 9. t See Yol. I., p. 501. $ Ibid. p. 278. 
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BOurces of the Marsyas and the Mseander, with its royal paradise 
or park, mentioned by # Xenophon, he found its citadel, which 
stood on a precipitous rock, garrisoned by 1000 Carians and 100 
Greek mercenaries, who promised to surrender the fortress if it 
was not relieved within sixty days. Here he left Antigonus, with 
1500 men, appointing him satrap of Phrygia; while he pursued his 
march northwards to Gordium, on the river Sangarius, the ancient 
capital of the kings of Phrygia (February or March, b.c* 333). 

The founders of that dynasty, Gordius and his son Midas, were 
<* said to have been Phrygian peasants. Designated by an oracle to 
the royal dignity, they.had ridden into their new capital in a rude 
waggon, which had ever since been preserved as a sacred relic in 
• the citadel of Gordium. Tlio yoke was fastened to the pole by the 
complicated mass of cordage, which has become proverbial under 
the name of “the Gordian Knot;” and an oracle had declared 
that the empire of Asia pfraited him who should untie it. Amidst 
the eager 'expectation both of Asiatics and Macedonians, Alexander 
ascended to the citadel, and cut the knot with the sword which 
was destined to fulfil the prophecy. 

The means of making good, the omen had been provided by his 
forethought, and he was joined at Gordium by the part of his army 
that had wintered at Sardis, under Barmenio, reinforced by new 
levies from Macedonia and Greece. Here also .envoys came to 
him from Athens, to pray for the release of the Athenian prisoners 
taken at the Granicus; but Alexander refused to loosen his hold 
upon the fears of allies so doubtful. In fact, his tenure of Greece 
seemed to be endangered by the proceedings of the Persian fleet, 
under the able command of Memnon, ‘who was proceeding to 
execute his plan of carrying the war to the opposite shores of tho 
iEgasan. He had taken Chios and the greater part of Lesbos, and 
had laid siege to. Mytilene, when he fell sick # and died. The city 
surrendered to Pharnabazus, whose immediate breach of the terms 
of capitulation proved his unfitness to conciliate the Greeks. 
Already several of the Cyclades had sent in their adhesion to 
Memnon; Euboea was looking for the Persian fleet as the instru¬ 
ment of liberation; &nd the Lacedaemonians were preparing 
to rise. But the death of Memnon was. the loss of the only leader 
capable of heading a combined, movement; as he alone, of all the 
brave and able Grgeks in the service of Darius, had. the perfect 
experience of Orientals, which he had acquired in his satrapy, and 
he alone possessed that influence with Darius, which might have 
Induced him to persevere in Memnon’s plan for the campaign. 
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Great as was the loss of Asia Minor, it loft the Persian king with 
a better defensive position than before. First, there was the chain 
of Taurus, over which Alexander must cross into Cilicia; next, th<5 
two narrow passes around the head of the Gulf of Issus, between 
Mount Amanus and the sea,—the Gates of Amanus ” on the 

west, and,the “ Gates of Cilicia and Syria” on the east,—«-and, 
lastly, the “ Syrian Gates ” over the chain of Amanus itself. 
Nor was Darius left without good advice, which he treated with 
the infatuation of a man doomed to ruin. Among the Greeks • 
who had fled to him was the Athenian general Charidemus, 
who enjoyed a large share of his confidence., On hearing of the 
death of Memnon, Darius resolved to risk all upon his own' 
military ability and the vast resources of his empire. An army, 
such as had not been assembled since the time of Xerxes, was 
collected in the plain of Babylon, consisting of 400,000, or, 
as some say, 600,000 infantry, 100,000 cavajry, and 20,000 or 
30,000 Greek mercenaries* The review of these forces inflamed 
Darius with the sense of a power equal to the best days of the 
monarchy, and the eager applause of the courtiers encouraged 
his belief. He looked to Charidemus for a confirmation of his 
hopes; but the Athenian replied with a boldness such as the 
Spartan Demaratus had used of old to Xerxes, pointing out the 
inefficiency of these Asiatic hordes, and advising the king to enlist 
an increased body of Greek mercenaries, whom he himself offered 
to lgad. Enraged at the slight upon his mighty forces, Dariys 
was easily persuaded by the courtiers to regard- the proposal as an 
act of treason. With his own hand he delivered the too faithful 
counsellor to the executioners; and Charidemus was led away, 
exclaiming, “ My avenger will st>on be upon you.” 

•The prediction wa$ already in the course of being accomplished. 
Alexander left Gordium in the latter part of May, and advanced 
through Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which • submitted to him, 
though they were not effectually subdued. As before, in the 
expedition of the Younger Cyrus, the unaccountable negligence ©f 
the Persians, or rather their ‘infatuated reliance on the vast army 
behind, left open the high road* from Cappadocia into Cilicia, 
through the Cilician Gates, a paesj over *the chain of Taurus, 
quite impracticable for an army in the face o£ any serious oppo-" 
sition. 

At Tarsus, which he entered without needing to strike a blow, 
Alexander’s course was nearly cut short by a fever, which he was 
thought to have contracted by bathing in the chilly waters of tin; 
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snow-fed Cydnus. All-his physicians were helpless with fear of 
tlie disease, and of their own responsibility for its issue. One 
only, an Acarnanian named Philip, dared to prescribe for the 
king. The anxiety of Parmenio prompted him to send Alexander 
a letter, denouncing Philip as employed by Darius to poison him. 
Alexander placed the letter under his pillow, and ayaited the 
arrival of the physician. Then, taking the potion from Philip’s 
hand, he drank it off without a word, at the same time handing 
r him Parmenio’s letter, and watching his countenance as he read 
it. The physician’s whole manner confirmed his protestations of 
innocence, which tha king’s recovery established, and a delay for 
some time at Tarsus completed his restoration to health. 

"While Alexander himself undertook the reductioh of the 
Cilician towns and of the c mountaineers of Taurus, he sent forward 
Parmenio to seize the pass on the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Issus, which was tailed the “ Gates of Cilicia and Syria,” as 
being the proper boundary between * the • two countries. The 
Persian guard fled after a slight resistance, and Alexander soon 
afterwards resumed his onward march from Tarsus. At Mallus, 
a town on the western headland of the Gulf of Issus, he received 
the news that Darius was at Sochi, in Syria, two days’ march 
"from the chief pass over Mount Amanus. Notwithstanding that 
the Persian 1 army occupied a vast plain, most favourable for its 
immense numbers, and especially for its vastly superior cavalry, 
Alexander would not check the ardour of his followers to bo led 
at once to battle," gnd he advanced rojmd the Gulf of Issus, 
through both the great passes, to Myriandrus, a town on the 
southern side of the “ Gates of Cilicia and Syria.” 

Meanwhile an important change had been made in the plans of 
Darius.' On abandoning the defensive policy-of Memnon, he had 
adopted the next best course, of choosing .his own 'field of battle. 
But, like Xerxes, he made all his arrangements, not as for a cam¬ 
paign to be fought out, but for an assured triumph, to be signal¬ 
ized With all possible splendour. Jle was accompanied by his 
mother, his wife, and all his harem, his children, his courtiers, 
and all the paraphernalia of luxury aifd splendour. In the enor¬ 
mous baggage-train, no less than 600 mules and 300 camels were 
laden with gold and silver. This treasure was left in the rear at 
Damascus, where it fell into the hands of Alexander after the 
battle." Meanwhile the passes of the Taurus and the Amanus 
were l^ft, as We have seen, virtually open, that the Macedonian 
might advance' to the field chosen for his destruction. But the 
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eagerness of Darias for a decisive battle copld not brook the delay 
of Alexander in Cilicia; and, once more rejecting the counsel of 
his Greek advisers, he resolved to meet him in the defiles so 
unfavourable to his own army. The Persians crossed the Amanus 
by the northernmost of its two passes, which brought them down 
into the pl|iin of Issus, north of the “ Cilician and Syrian Gates.” 
It was fortunate for Alexander that this movement was not exe¬ 
cuted before his advance, in which case the detachment, of Par- 
menio at the Gates would have been cut off. As it was, Darius 
obtained possession of Issus, with the Macedonian sick and 
wounded, who were partly put to death and partly mutilated, to 
gratify the cruelty of the Persian nobles. 

It was while Alexander was detained for a day at Myriandrus 
by a storm, that he received the news that Darius was in his rear; 
and, like Napoleon at Marengo, he faced round to meet the enemy 
thus interposed between him and his own country. He seized the 
gates during the night, and advanced at daybreak, deploying his 
narrow column as the ground opened. The Persian army was 
posted on the right bank of the river Pinarus, south of Issus, 
across which Darius had thrown 30,000 infantry and 20,000 
cavalry; but this advanced guard was withdrawn as Alexander 
approached. Another detachment of 20,000 foot, posted in "the 
mountains in order to outflank the Macedonian right, .were easily 
driven back by the Agrianian javelin-men, and were kept in check 
duripg the battle by 300 heavy cavalry. 

The right bank of the Pinarus, naturally steep in some places, 
and scarped away in o*thers, was lined by the best troops of 
Darius, who filled the whole width of the pass, from the mountains 
to the sea, while his mingled hordes were massed behind upon the 
pluin, and took no part in the battle—the best, use, perhaps, to 
which they co:jdd have been put. To meet the shock of the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, Darius* relied upon his 30,000 Greek mercenaries, 
supported on each flank by an equal number of chosen Persian 
troops, armed after the same manner. These 90,000 hoplites 
formed one unbroken line, behind the centre of which Darius took 
his station in a magnifioent chariot, surrounded by his chief 
nobles and his body-guard of Immortals. Alexander divided the 
phalanx* as at the Granicus, into two bodies, each supported by 
its auxiliary force of hypaspists, cavalry, and light-armed troops. 
He extended his front to equal that of the enemy; and, himself 
taking command of the right, he entrusted the left to Parmenio, 
with orders to keep near the s«a, lest he should be outflanked. 
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His own impetuous change across the river at once routed the left 
wing of Asiatic hoplites, whose flight uncovered the position of 
the Persian king. There are different accounts of the degree of 
the danger to which the person of Darius was exposed ;* but, at 
all events, he turned his chariot and fled with all speed to the 
hills. There he mounted a swift horse, and rode off, casting 
away his bow and shield and royal mantle as encumbrances to 
his flight. 

i His desertion of the field, followed of course by the whole 
centre, decided the battle which still hung in doubt upon the 
other wing. The advance of Parmenio, on the left centre, had 
■ been checked by the Greek mercenaries, with the loss of 120 
men of the front ranks of the phalanx; while the Thessalian 
cavalry, stationed on the extreme left, were vigorously attacked 
by the Persian heavy li£>rse. But, as Alexander pressed on his 
victory from the ot|aer flank, and the news of the king’s flight was 
spread, the contest was abandoned. Some at least of the Greek 
mercenaries escaped in good order to the hills, but the Persian 
cavalry suffered severely in their flight. The routed combatants 
were thrown back upon the vast masses behind them, who were 
already in disorderly retreat, while Alexander pressed on the 
pursuit with all his might. Pent up in the narrow pass, and in 
the defiles < of Amanus, which enclosed them in the rear, the 
masses of the Persians trampled^ each other to death^ and, in one 
place, a ravine was bridged over by their dead bodies. Their 
total loss is reckoned at 10,000 horse, and 100,000 foot; that of 
the Macedonians at 150 horse and 306 foot. Amongst the 
enormous spoil of the camp, which was given up to the soldiers, 
there were no less than 3,000 talents in money. Among the 
captive? were Si^ygambis, the mother of Darius, and Statira, his 
wife, who were taken into the royal tent. It wa^ on returning 
from the pursuit, which he had continued till, the dusk of the 
November day, that Alexander entered the pavilion of Darius, 
and saw for the first time all the rich and effeminate appliances 
of oriental luxury—th£ bath stearding with odours, the banquet 

- 

* Arrian says nothing of the fierce combat round the chariot of Darius, described 
by Diodorus and Curtius, in which oiTe authority (quoted by Plutarch) even speaks 
of Alexander's being wqi&nded in the thigh by the hand of Darius. A fine mosaic at 
Pompeii—whether or not copied from an ancient picture, we cannot tell—represents 
such a conflict. Alexander, charging at the .head of his horsemen, has just run 
through one of the body-guard of Darius with his spear : Darius is leaning over the 
side of his chariot, with his right arm stretched out towards his fallen follower, while 
Jiis charioteer is urging to flight the horses? which seem entangled in the press. 
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spread to regale Darius after his expected victory. But from an 
inner compartment were heard the voices of the women wailing 
for the supposed death of Darius. The fancy of painters has 
delighted in the imaginary interview of the royal ladies with their 
magnanimous captor; but, in truth,‘Alexander was too respect¬ 
fully observant of oriental customs to insult them by his pre¬ 
sence. He sent them assurances that Darius was still alive, that 
he regarded him as no personal enemy, but as a rival for the pos¬ 
session of empire, and that they should be treated with the 
honour due to their royal dignity. 

The battle of Issus not only decided the fate of Asia by the 
destruction of the army of Darius, and the proof it gave of the 
helplessness of the Asiatic hosts against Macedonian discipline 
and Alexander’s consummate generalship, but its moral effect 
was equally decisive in Greece. The eighteen months of Alex¬ 
ander’s absence had given ftis enemies time £o encourage one 
another with the hope ,that.some great disaster might befal him. 
Whcnahe passed the Taurus, and especially when he fell ill at 
Tarsus, Athens was agitated with such rumours as had been rife 
twenty years before, during Philip’s absence in Thrace; and 
Demosthenes is said to have gone about, showing with exultation 
letters which declared that Alexander was pinned up in Cilicia. 
Meanwhile the successes of the Persian fleet in tlje iEgman 
seemed to afford a basis for action, and Agis visited Pharnabazus, 
the successor of Memnon, witli a view o£ persuading him to land 
a force in Peloponnesus. But the fleet had already been fatally 
weakened by th^ withdrawal of the Greek mercenaries serving on 
board, to reinforce the army of Darius^ and, on receiving news 
of the battle of Issus, Pharnabazus hastened back to Asia in fear 
that Chios would revolt. Though Agis was.too resolute to 
renounce his projects, Sparta was once more isolated, and the 
other states of Gre^e' K assembled in full congress at Corinth 
during the Isthmian festival, sent Alexander a gold crown as 
their offering of congratulation. 

It was Alexander’s plan to Secure full possession of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, and by the conquest of Phoenicia to deprive Darius 
of his fleet, before plunging into the heart of the empire. He 
first marched, southwards through Coele-Syria to Damascus, which 
was surrendered by the treachery of the safrap in command. 
Besides the vast* treasure which had been left there by Darius, 
there were a host ofrpersons of distinction, wives, daughters, and 
other members of nearly all the chief families of Persia, who 
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had accompanied the march from Mesopotamia, There were also 
many Greek exiles: those from Athens and Thebes were dis¬ 
missed with honour, and those from Sparta were detained but for 
a short time. Among the former was Ip^icrates (a son of the 
celebrated Athenian general), whom Alexander’s kindness induced 
to remain with him ; and, when he died of sickness not long after, 
his ashes were sent home to his family at Athens. 

Advancing into Phoenicia, Alexander received the ready sub¬ 
mission of the great maritime cities of Aradus, Byblus, and Sidon, 
whose naval contingents were at this very time serving with the 
Persian fleet. At Marathus, on the mainland opposite the island 
of Aradus, he received a letter from Darius, who had recrossed the 
Euphrates to Babylon, where he was collecting a second army 
from the contingents of the more distant provinces, which had 
not had time to reach- him.when he began his former march. 
The letter asked jfor the re 8 titu{ion*of his family, and proposed 
friendship and alliance on equal terms, which Alexander bfUbghtily 
rejected. “ Come to me yourself”—he said, “as to the matter of 
all Asia, and lord of all that belongs to you. You shall receive 
back your wife and children, and whatever else you wish. Or, if 
you intend to contest the kingdom with me, stand and fight for 
it, and do not run away. I shall march forward against you, 
wherever you may be.” 

But, before he could perform this boast, which indicates how 
fully hiB mind was set on the one object of unbounded conquest, 
he had to finish his present enterprize, and his course was 
delayed by an unexpected obstacle. As he approached the great 
city of Tyre, the queen of the Phoenician coast, he was met by a 
deputation, headed by the son of the reigning prince, bringing the 
present of a golden crown and supplies for his army, and offering 
to submit to him, like the sister cities. But they reserved a point 
of vital importance, on which Alexander equally determined 
to insist. Since Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, the city had been trans¬ 
ferred from its ancient position on the mainland, now called Old 
Tyre (Palsetyrus) to the more secure site of a little island off the 
coast. The entrance of a foreign force into this New City had 
been forbidden with extremejealousy 5 and the Persians had never 
been so admitted^ during the whole period of their domination. 
Alexander's was not the spirit to brook such a restraint, and he 
proposed to offer sacrifices at the altar of Melfcarth (the Tyrian 
Hercules) within the city. The Tyrians tried*to evade compliance 
by referring him to a more venerable shrine of the same deity in 
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Old Tyre. Upon this, he cast aside the pretext, and began the 
siege;—the first example of his throwing away a substantial 
advantage for a mere point of pride; for the alliance of Tyre 
would at once have ij^ade him master of tho Phoenician shores 
and fleet. * 

The Tyrians, trusting in their impregnable position, prepared 
for a determined resistance, and sent off many of their wives and 
children to Carthage. The island was divided from the main¬ 
land by a channel about half a mile wide, shallow near the coast, 
but deep where it touched the island, which rose up sheer out of 
the water in rocky precipices, crowned Joy the solid walls of the 
city, to the height of 150 feet. There were plentiful springs *of 
fresh watcr’in the island ; and several ships of war in the harbour, 
though the greater part of the navy was absent, serving as a part 
of the Persian fleet, under the prince Azemilchus himself. Much 
now depended on the movements *of that fleet, pn hearing of the, 
events in Phoenicia, the contingents of Aradus and Sidon had 
rcturnfd home, while Azemilchus hastened to the defence of 
Tyre. The Cyprians in the fleet remained for a time undecided 
which part to take. 

Meanwhile, Alexander had begun his operations against Tyre, 
by constructing a*mole from the mainland. Two towers were raised 
at its extremity, from which missiles were hurled against the 
Tyrian ships that perpetually harassed the. work. But the besieged, 
choosing a windy day, let loose some fire ships, which burnt the 
towers, while an attack Qf their whole navy destroyed the greater 
part of the mole. The work was commenced anew on a larger 
scale; but Alexander saw that success .depended on his being- 
master of the sea; and, while he collected ships from other 
quarters, he went iij person to Sidon, and obtained the - eighty 
Phoenician ships which had lately returned from the iEgsean. To 
these 120 more were added by the voluntary submission of the 
Cyprians. It is needless to recount the noble but vain resistance 
of the besieged to this overwhelming force. The mole was- 
pushed up to the city wall, which was breached by the mighty 
artillery of Alexander. He himself was among the first to mount 
the wall, while his fleet forced its. -jvay into the harbour. The 
townsmen made a desperate resistance in the streets ; no quarter 
was given, except to those who took sanctuary *in the temple of 
Melcarth, among whom was the prince Azemilchus, and to a few 
for whom the Sidoniahs interceded. Two thousand prisoners* 
who from various causes escaped the general massacre, were 
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hanged along the sea-shore. The women and children, to the 
number of 30,000, were sold as slaves ; and Alexander offered his 
promised sacrifice to Melcarth amidst the ruins of the devoted city, 
which never again rose to greatness. Its capture took place in 
July, b.c. 332, after a siege'of seven months. 

Shortly before the fall of Tyre, Alexander receive^ fresh over¬ 
tures from Darius, who offered the cession of all Asia west of the 
Euphrates, with a payment of 10,000 talents as the ransom of his 
wife and mother, and proposed to ratify the alliance by the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter to Alexander. Such terms might well have 
tempted a man who aimed at any advantage short of universal 
empire, and Parmenio ventured to say that he would accept them, 
if he were Alexander. “ So would I ”—said Alexander —“ if I 
were Parmenio ; but since I am Alexander, I must give another 
answer: ” and he sepf that answer in the same arrogant lan¬ 
guage as before f its sum being this :—“ All you have is mine 
already.” 

Still pursuing his great object of becoming master of all the 
points by which the East communicated with the Grecian seas, 
Alexander pursued his march southward towards Egypt. The 
resistance of the frontier town of Gaza, a place of enormous 
strength, delayed him fos two months, and entailed on its defenders 
the same penalties that had been inflicted on the Tyrians; while 
Alexander showed himself able to improve upon the most savage 
act of his heroic model. Achilles had dragged the corpse of 
Hector round the walls of Troy, at the tail of his chariot; Alex¬ 
ander perpetrated the like cruel indignity on the living body of the 
eunuch Batis, the governor of Gaza. Before passing into Egypt, 
we are told by Quintus Curtius that Alexander visited some of the 
cities which stilj refused to submit to him; and among these, if 
we may believe a tradition preserved by Josephus, was Jeru¬ 
salem itself. Critics still hesitate between the acceptance and 
rejection of the picturesque story, which at all events demands a 
■notice. 

Our last view of the restored Jews left them in the peaceful 
enjoyment of municipal liberty and of the religious constitution 
restored by Ezra and Nehemiah, under their own High Priests.* 
They repaid the protection of Persia with a devoted loyalty, which 
prompted them ‘to refuse the demand of submission, made by 
Alexander during the siege of Tyre. He marched to chastise 
them after the fall of Gaza, and the beautiful city had already 

* Vol. I. pp. 281-2. 
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risen before his view*on the hill of Zion, when he found the 
High Priest Jaddua waiting his approach at the watch-station 
of Sapha, clad in his robes of gold and purple, and followed by a 
, train of priests and citizens in pure white. The conqueror bowed 
in reverence to the Holy Name upon the high-priest’s frontlet; 
and, being asked by Parmenio the reason of his conduct, said that 
in a dream, at Dium, he had seen the God of Jaddua, \yho 
encouraged nim to pass over into Asia, and promised him success. 
Then entering Jerusalem, he offered sacrifice in the temple, heard 
the prophecy of Daniel about himself, and granted certain privi¬ 
leges to all the Jews throughout his empire. The desire to honour 
a shrine so celebrated as the Jewish temple is quite in accordance 
with the conduct of Alexander at IliuiA and’ Ephesus, Gordium 
and Tyre. .The privileges he is said to have conferred upon the 
Jews were enjoyed under his successors, and some minor matters 
have been adduced i# confirmation of the story. On the other 
hand, the classical writers are entirely silent on t , the .subject, and 
the details of Josephus involve grave historical inconsistencies. It 
seems not an unreasonable conjecture, that the story is an embel¬ 
lishment of some incident that occurred when the High Priest 
came to Gaza to tender the submission of the Jews. But we 
must not dismiss it without a remark on the vast influence which 
the conquests of Alexander had in bring^ig the Jews into closer 
relations with the rest of Asia, and so preparing them to fulfil their 
ultimate destiny as Christians. 

It was about this time that Alexander fras rejoined by his fleet, 
which’ had cleared the iEgsean of the Persian navy. All the 
conquests of Memnon anfemg the islands had been regained. At 
Chios, Pharnabazus had been captured, with the whole fleet that 
had remained with him after the departure of the Phoenicians arid 
Cyprians; and, last of all, Chares had surrendered Mytilene. 
There remained no feSx that rebellion would be excited among the 
insular Greeks £y the gold of Persia, and her communication with 
the continent was rendered difficult. The fleet met Alexander at 
Pelusium, the eastern city of the Delta, and was despatched to u 
sail up the Nile as far as Memphis. Alexander was welcomed in 
Egypt as a deliverer from the hated.yoke of Persia, and the satrap 
Mazaces was in no condition, even had he desired, to make any. 
effectual resistance. The conqueror’s habitual respect for the 
religion of* the nations he passed through, enliaffced as it was by 
the venerable antiquity of Egypt, won tire hearts of priests as well 
as people. Here, at length, he found himself in a land which his 
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Greek instructors had described with minute curiosity as the most 
ancient seat of religion and civilization; as the source from which 
Greece had derived her arts, her laws, her gods themselves. Here, 
then, was the sacred spot where the descendant of Hercules and 
Achilles might set at rest the question, which had been suggested 
ever since his birth, and which his superhuman fortune seemed 
ng p.in to raise, whether he was not, in a still more literal sense, the 
son of Jove. With this view, he undertook a pilgrimage to the 
ancient oracle, where, in the midst of the Libyan sands, the god 
was worshipped under his most ancient name of Ammon.* The 
special favour of the god was shown in the incidents which facili¬ 
tated Alexander’s five days’ march from the Mediterranean shore, 
which he followed westward from the Delta, across the desert to 
the sacred Oasis; tfor were the hopes thus excited deemed to dis¬ 
appointment. He was well satisfied with the oracle, which the 
priests introduced him *to consult in privates though he kept the 
response as a hol^ secret, the god was believed to have saluted him 
as a son; and his effigy on his coins .bears the horn which’ was the 
sacred symbol of Ammon impersonated as* a ram. The visit forms 
a marked epoch in Alexander’s career, from which we may date 
the development of that superhuman arrogance, which already 
began to alienate his chief followers, who saw the fair fame of 
Philip sacrificed to the janity of his son. 

The mqst enduring memorial of Alexander’s four or five months’ 
stay in Egypt was the city to which he gave his name, and which 
still forms, though fallen far from its ancient greatness, the port 
that links the eastern to the western world. It was on descending 
the western branch of the Nile from Memphis, to visit the isle of 
Pharos, of which Homer had sung as lying a day’s sail from the 
river iEgyptus (the Nile), that the intuitive genius of Alexander 
saw the fitness pf the spot for a great commercial city. The site was 
chosen on the narrow tongue of land between the tyke Marcotis and 
the sea; and this was joined to the isle‘of Pharos by a causeway 
called the Heptastadium (Seven Stadia ), on each side of which 
. was a harbour, protected by the island. Fifty years later, in the 
reign of Ptolemy II. Philadelphia,the great lighthouse was erected, 
which caused the name of Pharos ta be applied to all such struc¬ 
tures. The ports were connected with each other by two channels 
through the rfeptastadium, and by another with the lake Mareotis, 

* The history of Alexander having come down to us through the Greek writers, 
custom has prescribed tho use of this fora! of the name, instead of the Amun or 
Amen of the Egyptian mythology. 1 
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which communicated With the Nile by a number of canals. The city 
was laid out in two chief streets, exceeding 100 feet wide, the one 
extending more than three miles east and Vest from the “royal 
, quarter ” to the Necropolis; the other more than a mile north and 
south from the sea to the lake. The best architects were employed 
in planning and embellishing the ci£y; and the inhabitants of 
Canopus were transported in mass to people it. 

Having Spent the month of January, b.c. 331, at Memphis,' 
and received reinforcements from Macedonia and Greece, Alexander 
returned into Phoenicia. On his way, he took signal vengeance 
on the Samaritans, who had burnt alive the Macedonian governor. 
He remained three or. four months in Phoenicia, arranging the 
affairs of Greece and Western Asia. During this time his new 
subjects began to witness the workings of Hellenism among them 
in the splendid festivals and dramatic contests, which were cele¬ 
brated after the model of the Attic Dionysia, the princes of Cyprus 
taking the lead. Meanwhile, all* preparations were made for ad¬ 
vancing into the heart of Asia, and a force wafi sent on to make 
bridges over the Euphrates' at Thapsacus. The Persian satrap 
Mazseus, who watched the passage with 3,000 men, retired on 
the approach of the main army, and Alexander soon found him¬ 
self beyond the “ bordering flood,” which Darius had vainly 
proposed as the limit of his empire. 

At Thapsacus,” “ the fatal ford,” as It has been called from 
the many adventurers who have crossed it, on the way either fo 
empire or destruction, the direct Toute to Babylon lay down the 
left bank of the Euphrates. But Xenophon had recorded the 
difficulties of the march* through the sandjt desert which here 
reaches across the Euphrates into Mesopotamia ; and the direction 
in which Mazseus retreated confirmed the report of some of the 
prisoners, that Darius was posted on the Upper Tigris. Alexander 
therefore struck across the plain of Upper Mesopotamia, having 
the foot-hills of Mount • Masius on his left, and reached the Tigris 
at a point some distance above Nineveh. No Persian army was 
there, as he had expected, to contest his passage; but the river 
was only forded with great difficulty. It *was not without mis¬ 
givings that the followers of Alexander found themselves thus led 
on at the will of an all-daring youth, to tempt fortune in the 
unknown regions beyond the two mighty rivers. Profound dis¬ 
couragement was caused by an eclipse of the mdtm, which occurred 
while they were resting from the labours of the passage (Septem¬ 
ber 20th, b.o. 331); but Alexander’s astrologers, Grecian and 
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Egyptian, declared that it was the Greek god Helios asserting his 
supremacy over the Persian goddess Selene.* 

While proceeding Tour days’ march through the district of 
.Aturia, between the Tigris and Great Zab, Alexander fell in with 
an advanced guard of Persian cavalry; and he learnt from them 
that Darius was near at hand. It was from a mixture of fear and 
policy that the Persian king had chosen so distant a region of the 
empire for his final stand. The defeat of Issus had fost him the 
confidence of his followers, and all thpughts of a bold policy were 
paralysed so long as his family were hostages in Alexander’s hands. 
The only hope left was, that by surrendering the western part of 
his empire, with its rich provinces, he might be allowed to retain 
the old possessions of Media and Persis. But he learned from 
Alexander’s replies, that this lesser half must bo fought for as 
desperately as if it were the whole. Vast forces were still available 
from the more distant provinces, as far as Arabia on the south, the 
Indus on the east,, and the Oxus' and Jaxartes on the north. In 
his new army, which was said to be more numerous than that 
overthrown at Issus, we read of new descriptions of force, fifteen 
Indian elephants, and 200 scythed chariots, armed with a sharp 
point projecting in front of the pole, three sword blades stretching 
out on each side of the yoke, and scythes extending from the ends 
of the axle. The cavalry are reckoned at 40,000, the infantry at 
no less than 1,000,000. Among the latter, Darius had still a 
body of 56,000 Greek mercenaries. His own soldiers were armed 
with new weapons and ‘shields, more nearly resembling those of 
the Macedonians. 

This time he had- chosen a field of battle admirably suited for 
the movements of a vast army, and for the courses of the chariots. 
The head-quarters were at Akbela (Erbil), a caravan-station near 
the foot hills of Zagros, about twenty miles east of the Great 
Zab river, and about thirty miles from the battle field to which 
it has given its name. The latter was an undulating plain some 
twelve miles west, of the Great Zab, marked by the village or 
.post-station of Gaugamela (the Carriers House , now Karmelis ) 
near the little river Bumadus. It was to draw the enemy to this 
spot, that the fords of the Tigris had been left open, and as 
soon as Alexander reached that river, Darius moved forward 
across the Great Zab, the passage of which occupied five days, 
leaving his baggage and treasure at Arbela. He formed a main 

* So far as the interpretation meant anything more than flattery, the Moon-goddess 
(Selen^) must have signified the Babylonian Beltis. 
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line of his most warlike forces, in the centre of which he took his 
own station, with the native Persian guards and other select 
troops, including the Greek mercenaries. In front of this line 
the cavalry and chariots were posted in three divisions. The 
multitude of less trustworthy troops were placed in large masses 
in the rear. 

It was aj the close of his fourth day’s march from the Tigris, 
that Alexander found himself within seven miles of the Persian 
host. He entrenched his camp, and allowed his army four days’ 
rest Then, with only his effective troops, he made a night march 
towards the enemy, and the passage over a low ridge brought him 
in sight of them at daybreak. By Parmenio’s advice, he halted for 
one day, to reconnoitre the ground, and formed a new entrenched 
camp, the distance between the armies being about three miles. 
The open field of battle presented a problem quite different from 
those of the Granicus and Issus; and Alexander showed his consum¬ 
mate generalship by adapting His tactics to the altered circum¬ 
stances. Preserving his usjial array of two wings, he drew up 
his army in two lines, the phalanx, hypaspists, and heavy cavalry 
in the front, and the light cavalry, the archers, and the Agrianian 
javelin men in the rear. As the-whole Macedonian army num¬ 
bered but 40,000 foot and 7000 horse, it was essential to guard 
against attempts # to outflank and surround it in the rear. With 
the same object, Alexander, who took his station on tjie extreme 
right, opposite to the Persian left centre, led his division into 
action with an oblique movement towards *his right. The Bactrians, 
who formed the Persian left, endeavoured to outflank his advancing 
cavalry, and checked him Tor a short time, but?being supported by 
his light horse, he broke their line where it was weakened by this 
lateral movement. Meanwhile, a charge of the scythed chariots 
had entirely failed, and Alexander wheeled round agaiqst the 
Persian centre*, hoping to decide the battle, as at Issus, by an 
attack on the person of Darius. Once more, as at the Granicus, the 
short pike of the Macedonian Companions proved victorious in the 
melie, and by this time the phalanx was pressing on the Persian, 
front. The native Persians ahd the Greek mercenaries made a 
fierce resistance around th§ king, • but as Darius, from his lofty 
chariot, saw Alexander pressing on „ towards him, nearer and yet 
nearer, his courage again failed him as at Issus^ and he gave the 
example of flight to his whole centre. Hotly pursfled by Alexander, 
he is said to have owed his escape solely to the clouds of dust which 

wrapt the field in a darkness like that of the Homeric battles. 
v<Jl. ii. 
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Meanwhile the left had been engaged in a more doubtful con¬ 
test, and Parmenio was so hard pressed by the Persian cavalry 
uqder Mazfeus, that he* was fain to seek aid from Alexander. His 
messengers stopped the two left divisions of the phalanx, and so 
separated them from the other four, which were pressing on after 
Alexander in the pursuit. A body of * Indian and Persian cavalry 
dashed right through the gap thus made to the Macedonian camp, 
and began to plunder the baggage; but the second line, recover¬ 
ing from their first surprise, repulsed them with great loss ; while 
the cavalry of Mazseus, having by this time learned the rout of 
Darius, were in full flight before the Thessalian horsemen. The 
fugitives were met face to face by Alexander, who was returning 
• across the field to fche succour of Parmenio. The conflict that 
ensued was the fiercest of the whole day, no hope being left to 
the Persians but to cut their way through the enemy. Sixty of 
the Companions were filled, and Alexander himself was in great 
peril. At .length* he formed a junction with Parmenio, and the 
whole army pressed forward in pursuit. Here again, as at Issus, 
the defeated combatants were rolled back upon the inert masses 
that only served to block up the plain behind them, and the 
mingled multitude, driven one over another, wave upon wave, 
perished as much by their own weight as by the sword and lance 
of the pursuers. The slaughter was most dreadful at the passage 
of the Grqat Zab, where hosts of prisoners were taken, and here 
the Macedonians halted fos awhile from sheer exhaustion. But 
it w r as Alexander’s eager* desire to secure the person of Darius ; 
so at midnight he pressed on towards Arbela, which he entered 
the next day, and fbund the bow, shield,‘and chariot of the king, 
with all his stores and treasures. Parmenio meanwhile took 
possession of the Persian camp, and the camels and elephants 
becamg, with the baggage, the prize of the conquerors. The 
numbers of the slain and prisoners were enormous. Arrian com¬ 
putes the former. at 300,000; Curtius, "whose estimate is the 
lowest, at 40,000. # The Macedonian loss is variously stated at 
from 100 to 500, but the number of their wounded was unusually 
large. The battle of* Arbela, which was fought on or about 
October 1st, b.c. 331, completely annihilated the military force of 
Persia, and left the empire at # the disposal of Alexander. 

He forthwith marched to* Babylon, where he was met outside 
the gates by the'great massfof the population, headed by the 
Chaldsean priests, who had been continually persecuted by the 
devoted worshippers of Auramazda. Their best hopes were 
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gratified by the respect which, according to his custom, Alexander 
paid to their religion. He sacrificed to. Belus, and ordered his 
ruined temple to be rebuilt. The treasures of Babylon enabled 
him to make a liberal donative to his soldiers, who were permitted 
to refresh themselves for a month, after their four years’ toil, 
while Alexander exercised*his sovereign rights by the appointment 
of new scraps. In this act he commenced the policy of treating 
• the Orientals no longer as enemies, but subjects. • Mazaeus, who 
had led the Persian cavalry so gallantly at Arbela, was con¬ 
firmed in the government of Babylon, but associated with two ' 
Greeks, a commander of the forces and collector of the revenue, 
the city being of course occupied by a Macedonian garrison. 
Mithrines, who had betrayed the citadel of Sardis, was rewarded’ 
with the'satrapy of Armenia; that of Syria and Phoenicia was 
given to Menes, who was entrusted with 3000 talents for Antipater. 
About the middle of November, Alexander marched to Susa, one 
of the other capitals of the empire, which Jhad surrendered to 
Philoxenus immediately after the battle of Arbela, with a treasure 
reckoned at eleven and a half millions sterling. Here he received 
a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Europe, and remodelled his 
whole army. The government of Susa, like that of Babylon, was 
committed to the satrap who had surrendered the city, in conjunc¬ 
tion with two Macedonian officers. He next marched into Persia 
Proper, inflicting by the way a signal chastisement on the Uxii, a 
tribe of mountain robbers, who Ijad dared to demand of him the 
tribute they had been accustomed to exact when the Persian king 
passed from one capital, to another. 

Perscpolis lies in a plain environed by mountains, the road 
through which wjis by an impregnable pass, called the Susian or 
Persian Gates. Here the conqueror was checked by Ariobarzanes, 
the satrap of Persis.. After a first attack had failed, he was hesi¬ 
tating whether he could bring himself to turn aside and approach 
Persepolis by a more circuitous route, when* a Lycian 'captive, 
employed as a shepherd on the hills, made known to him a moun¬ 
tain path, by which, after a difficult passage over the snow-clad 
heights, he descended upon tlie flank of Ariobarzanes, while Cra- 
terus renewed the attack in front ’ The Persians were cut to pieces, 
or perished among the rocks, Ariobarzanes being one of the few 
who escaped. His final effort to save Pers^jolis, or at least a 
portion of its treasures, was frusfc^ted by the commandant of the 
citadel; and he himself was cut to pieces, with his band of devoted 
followers, bv the ranid advance of Alexander and his cavalry. 
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Alexander was now master both of Persepolis and the more 
ancient capital of Pasasgadae. At the latter he visited the tomb 
of Cyrus, whose empire he had overrun, and whose further con¬ 
quests he was about to follow; at the former he beheld a spectacle 
which roused other feelings than ambition. In this remote capital 
of the empire, he found 800 Greek captives, mutilated according 
to the barbarous custom of the Persians, of arms or legs, ears or 
eyes. Too ashamed of their condition to accept the offer of resto¬ 
ration to their homes, they were settled on lands granted them by 
r Alexander’s bounty. It remained to deal with the city of Perse¬ 
polis. Too distant to be made a royal residence, it was sure to 
become the stronghold of the ancient national spirit, which had its 
home in the mountains of Persis. Nor did it seem impolitic to 
Alexander, amidst his prevailing clemency and toleration*, to strike 
one blow which might terrify the disaffected. So after the royal 
treasure had been placed on 5000 camels and an immense number 
of mules, for conveyance to Susa and Ecbatana, Alexander gave 
up the city to pillage and conflagration. Some say that he set fire 
to the royal palace with his own hand. The male population were 
massacred, and the women sold as slaves. While the main body of 
the army rested for a month at the ruined city, Alexander, with a 
moveable column, secured the submission of all Persis. The 
return of spring, while Alexander was still at Persepolis, com¬ 
pleted four full years since his departure from Macedonia (March, 
b.c. 334, to March, b.c. 33/)). During that period, he had effected 
the conquest of all the countries which have hitherto been promi¬ 
nent in history, and # which became afterwards the region of Hel¬ 
lenic life in Asia. The remaining seven years of his life were occu¬ 
pied with wonderful adventures rather than political achievements; 
and he never revisited the countries west of the Euphrates. 

His first object was the pursuit of Darius, wjio had fled to Ecbtf- 
tana, where he waited to see whether any chance yet remained to 
him, or Whether he must continue his flight into the wild regions of 
Central Asia. He was driven to the latter course by the approach 
of Alexander, who, after taking possession of Ecbatana, pressed 
on through Media with such speed, that in eleven days he accom¬ 
plished the march of 300 miles fo Rhagae, 50 miles from the pass 
through Mount Elburz, called the “ Caspian Gates.” Learning 
that Darius had ^keady passed the gates, Alexander gave his 
followers five days’ rest, and then followed to the same pass. 
The fugitive king was guided in hitf flight by Bessus, the satrap 
of Bactria, who had held a high command at the battle of Arbela, 
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with the satraps of the other distant provinces in the north and east 
of the empire. Their scheme was, if possible, to carry off Darius 
into Bactria, and there to make a stand in his name, but really 
for their own advantage ; but, if Alexander should overtake them 
on the way, they were prepared to ipake their peace with him by 
giving up Darius. So they bound him with chains of gold, and 
carried him on in a covered chariot, so closely guarded by the 
Bactrian troops, that the small body of Greek mercenaries, who still 
remained faithful to the king, could attempt nothing in his behalf. 
Alexander heard this news when he was a day’s journey beyond' 
the Caspian Gates, and pressed forward eastward with redoubled 
speed at the head of a picked body of cavalry and infantry, with 
only two.dnys’ provisions. Twice he reached the site of the Persian 
camp, only to find that the fugitives were still before him. At 
length a shorter route was pointed out to him, and a night march 
of five and forty miles through the waterless desert of Hyrcania 
brought him to the encampment of the satraps on the fourth 
morning. Taken completely by surprise, Bessus tried to persuade 
Darius to continue his flight on a swift horse. But the fallen king 
preferred to cast himself on the clemency of Alexander. Incensed 
at his refusal, and well knowing that the possession of his person 
would complete Alexander’s title to the obedience of the provinces, 
the satraps transfixed the king with their javelins, and fled with 
all speed. A Macedonian soldier, coming up with* the covered 
chariot, fouful the dying aud deserted monarch just able to utter a 
few words of thanks to Alexander for his kind treatment of his 
captive family. He was*ai ready dead when the,victor himself reached 
the chariot; and Alexander cast his own cloak over the body of 
his rival. The death of Darius was a grievous disappointment to 
the conqueror on every ground both of pride and policy; but it 
would be unjust not to believe that a more generous sentiment 
prevailed alike over tike desire to exhibit him as a prisoner and the 
advantage to be gained from the possession of his person. He 
graced Darius a royal funeral in the sepulchres of the Persian 

kings. • . 

Alexander reunited his army at Hecatompylos, in Parthia, and 
granted them a period of ‘repose, before continuing the pursuit of 
Bessus, and the subjugation of the*northern and eastern provinces. 
He thefn rapidly subdued Parthia apd Hyr<*vnia, with the wild 
tribes of Mount Elburz , which divides the two provinces. Thence 
he marched eastward into i£ria, the satrap of which province, an 
ally of Bessus, fled before him; and here he founded the city of 
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Alexandria Ariorum, the modern Herat . Reserving Bactria for 
his last attack, he turrted southwards into Drangiana (Seistan), 
on the banks of the river Erymandrus ( Ilehnund ). His stay at 
the capital, Prophthasia (probably Peshatcarun') was rendered but 
too memorable by the fate gf Pliilotas and his father Parmenio. 
The true cause of this tragedy must be sought in the changed 
relations of Alexander to his nearest friends, consequent* upon his 
uninterrupted tide of success. Parmenio was the chief of Philip’s 
old officers. We have seen him not only acting ordinarily as 
second in command, but freely giving advice which was not always 
palatable to Alexander. Pliilotas shared liis father’s views, and, 
;as commander of the Companion cavalry, stood next to him with 
Alexander. For some time, and especially since the v^it to the 
oracle of Ammon, both had shown feelings of disgust at their 
master’s increasing arrogance, while themselves betraying a some¬ 
what exalted sense of their own share in his success. The incau¬ 
tious speeches of Pliilotas, repeated by a treacherous mistress, 
had been used by his rival Craterus to inflame the jealousy of 
Alexander; and he was now put to death on a charge of treason, 
after he had been tortured into a confession. His father, Par¬ 
menio, who was residing at Ecbatana in the high office of governor 
of Media, was despatched by the daggers of emissaries, who justi¬ 
fied their act to the indignant soldiers by producing the orders of 
the king. For the details we must refer to the biographers of 
Alexander. It is enough 1 to say that the evidence * was utterly 
inconclusive, and even had it been otherwise, the case pre-emi¬ 
nently called for Alexander’s boasted magnanimity. But,*"in 
truth, his character had by this time undergone a complete 
change; or rather, its barbarian elements had been irresistibly 
developed by unbroken prosperity. The habits of wild revelry 
which hid degraded Philip in the eyes of the c Greeks, now began 
to gain the mastery over Alexander, and his recent "marches had 
been alternated with drunken debauches. It is but fair to make 
some allowance for the physical effect of his enormous toils, £>m- 
bihed with the cares of tfie general and the sovereign, on a consti¬ 
tution predisposed to cerebral excitement. Henceforth his whole 
career is checquered with examples of the speedy retribution which 
overtakes the possessor of power too great for man. Meanwhile a 
most painful improlSKon was produced upon his followers, whose 
unbounded confidence and admiration were replaced in no small 
'degree by disgust and fear. The vacancy caused by the death of 
^Parmenio was filled up by the division of the Companion cavalry 
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between Clitus and Hephaestion, who in some degree succeeded 
to the place which Parmenio had held in*Alexander’s confidence 
(October, b.c. 330). 

Having spent the winter in completing the conquest of the 
provinces which occupy the north-eastern part of the table-land of 
Iran, in the angle between the two branches of Mount Paropa- 
misus (the Mountains of Soleiman , and the Hindoo Koosh ),* he 
crossed the latter mighty chain, which reaches to the height of 
15,000 or 18,000 feet, while the passes were still covered with 
snow. His soldiers, whose imagination had been fed with the 
traditions of the Greek poets respecting Mount Caucasus, to 
pass which they deemed the highest achievement of foreign- 
adventure* flattered their chief by transferring to this chain the' 
name of the “ Indian Caucasus,” by which it has ever since been 
known. He was now in Bactria, whicli 3essus had found himself 
too weak to defend, and had cfossed the Oxus (Amoo or Jihotm ), 
into Sogdiana, the last border province towards the Massagetae 
and Scythia. Alexander pressed on through the sandy deserts, 
amidst great sufferings, to the most difficult river he had yet 
crossed, and transported his army on their tent-skins, filled with 
air and straw, f Bessus, deserted by his fellow-conspirators, and 
even by his own followers, was overtaken by a light division under 
Ptolemy, and placed at the road-side, naked and in chains, to 
await the approach of Alexander’s chariot. On arriving at the 
spot, Alexander upbraided him' with his treason to Darius, and 
ordered him to be scourged and sent in chains to Bactra. On 
Alexander’s return to Bhctria, Bessus was again brought before 
him, condemned to the Persian punishment of the mutilation of 
his nose and ears, and sent to Ecbatana, that the Medes might 
take the final revenge upon him for his treacherous mqrder of 
their king. If these refined cruelties may be explained by a 
politic desire on Alexander’s part to clear himself of all suspicion 
with regard to the death of Darius, they none the less bear wit¬ 
ness <o that growth of Oriental vices in his character, of which hp 
gave another proof by the massacre of the Greek colony of the 

* These provinces were Drangiana, Araehosia, and the Paropamisadae, or people oi 
Mount Paropanrisus, corresponding to the ifiedern Seistan> Afghanistan^ and the 
western p^rt of Cabul. During these marches, he founded two more cities, Alex¬ 
andria in Araehosia (probably Candahar ), and Alexandria ad* Caueasum, at the foot 
of the Hindoo Koosh, about 60 miles porth-west of Cabul. He seems to have crossed 
the Hindoo Koosh by the pass of Bamianiy the only one of its four passes practicable 
for^an army in the winter. 

t The same mode of transport is seen on the old Assyrian sculptures. 
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Branchidse,* in Sogdiana, though under the specious pretext of the 
avenger of Apollo. Having taken Maracanda ( Samarcand ), the 
capital of Sogdiana, Alexander advanced to the Jaxartes (Sir, or 
Sikoun ), the boundary between the Persian empire and Scythia. 
On its banks he founded the <■ most distant of the cities that bore 
his pame,f near that which marked the limits of the empire of 
Cyrus (Cyreschata), who had failed in that attempt to subdue the 
Scythians, which Alexander proposed soon to renew. Meanwhile 
he returned into winter quarters at Zariaspe, the capital of 
Bactria, $ where he punished Bessus in the manner already 
described (b.c. 329). 

In the following j'ear, Alexander returned to Sogdiana, to put 
down a formidable revolt headed by the late satrap S))itamenes. 
After a successful, campaign, in which his army, divided into five 
columns, traversed the whole country, lie had returned to Mara¬ 
canda. Intending to pursue his march into Scythia, he appointed 
his bosom friend, Clitus, who had saved his life at the Granicus, 
to the satrapy of Bactria, and gave a parting banquet on the eve of 
the day fixed for Clitus to set out. The drunken revels, which 
were now common on such occasions, ended in the most tragic of 
all Alexander’s bursts of passion. His appetite for adulation had 
grown so insatiable, that he not only permitted flatterers to place 
him above his father, and to insult that father’s memory by lauding 
him as the son of Ammon, who awaited an apotheosis like that 
of Hercules, but himself'claimed all the merit of Philip’s later 
victories. Clitus was one of those who reverenced the late king, 
and had taken deep -offence at Alexander’s wanton insults to the 
Macedonian soldiers. Wine had loosed the restraints of prudence, 
and he rebuked the flatterers severely. He went further, and boldly 
awarded the palm to the father above the son, since Philip had 
created the force which alone had enabled Alekander to conquer,— 
the force whose chief leaders, Parmenio and his son, had been put 
to death, and the soldiers scourged with Persian rods. The more 
such language provoked Alexander, the more did Clitus persist in it; 
till, holding himself forth as the champion of the old Macedonian 
party, he exclaimed, with an air of defiance, “ This hand, Alex- 

• i ° 

* These were the descendants of the Brancliidse, who had charge of the temple of 
Apollo near Miletus, And surrendered its treasures to Xerxes, by whom they were 
removed to Sogdiana, out of reach of the vengeance of the Greeks. 

. f This is called Alexandria ad Jaxartem, Alexandria EschaiA , or Alexandreschata 
(the furthest Alexandria ), and was probably on the site of the modern Khojend. 

t Also called Bactra ; it is the modern Balkh. * 
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ander, saved your life at the Granicus ! Listen to the truth, or 
invite to your suppers none but barbarian Slaves! ” Alexander’s 
attendants had put his dagger out of his reach ; his chief officers 
clung round him as he rushed at Clitus, whom others tried to 
remove from the room. But the king’s fury only provoked Clitus 
to more bitter taunts ; while Alexander exclaimed that his officers 
were acting to him the part of Bessus to Darius. At length, over¬ 
powering their resistance/he transfixed Clitus with a pike which 
he snatched from an attendant, the blow being accompanied with 
the taunt, “ Go now to Philip and Parmenio.” The sight of his 
friend weltering in his blood produced an instant and complete 
revulsion of feeling. Overwhelmed with remorse, he lay upon his 
l)ed for tl^ec days and nights, refusing all food, and repeatedly 
calling upon Clitus, whose name he coupled with that of his nurse 
Lanicd, as the second saviour of his life. The lover of freedom, 
who looks beyond the exploits which blind men*£o the littleness of 
her enemies, could hardly desire to see the humiliating lesson read 
more plainly, unless it'were in the abject flattery and superstition 
in which the illustrious drunkard and murderer at length found 
solace. While the prophets discovered at once a cause and excuse for 
his deed in the anger of Dionysus, and the philosophers told Alex¬ 
ander that his regret w r as a too generous sentime^, inasmuch as 
his will was the only law, the army passed a vote that Clitus had 
been justly slain, and their leader obtained the praise of magna¬ 
nimity by refusing to allow his mfirdered friend to lie unburied. 

But the best remedy for. his grief was in renewed ’action, for 
which the enemy gave Trim ample opportunity. Assisted by the 
Scythians, the Sogdians carried on a desultory warfare for a whole 
year, during which Alexander penetrated their deserts and moun¬ 
tains, and subdued many of their fortresses, till Spitamenes was 
slain by his Scytliiait allies, and his head sent to Alexander. His 
celebrated storming of the impregnable “ Sogdian rock,” gave him 
among the captives, Roxana, the daughter of a Bactrian chief; 
and Alexander was so struck with her charms, that he made her 
his first Asiatic wife. The marriage, which was celebrated at 
Bactra, was made the occasion for another step towards Oriental 
despotism. Alexander exacted the ceremony of prostration even 
from his Greek followers, by the mouth of the philosojfaier Anax- 
archus. # The philosopher Callisthenes, of Olynthus, the nephew of 
Aristotle, dared to resist the proposal, which Alexander withdrew. 
But he soon found means to revenge himself on Callisthenes, wht> 
w&s tortured and hanged as an accomplice in a conspiracy which 
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was about this time detected among the royal pages. Nor did Alex¬ 
ander abstain from hinting that Aristotle shared in his nephew’s 
disloyalty, and threatening that he should share his fate. “ Fortu¬ 
nately for Aristotle, he was not at Bactra, but at Athens. That 
he could have had any concern in the conspiracy of the pages was 
impossible. In this savage outburst of menace against his absent 
preceptor, Alexander discloses the real state of feeling which 
prompted him to the destruction of Callisthenes ; hatred towards 
that spirit of citizenship and free speech, which Callisthenes not 
only cherished, in common with Aristotle and most other literary 
Greeks, but had courageously manifested in his protest against the 
. motion for worshiping a mortal.” * 

With the return of summer, Alexander left Bactra, to recross 
the Paropamisus and subdue the still unknown lands of India. 
We will not interrupt *the progress of our narrative, to discuss 
the deeply interesting chapter of history which is opened by the 
mention of that name. There are indeed questions of the highest 
importance affecting the relations of India to the language, 
religion, and civilization of the ancient world; but these questions 
are almost entirely speculative. In ancient history , India appears 
but once or twice in the background, as a region stimulating a 
curiosity whicfc there was little knowledge to gratify; exciting, 
only to disappoint, the ambition of conquerors, such as Semira- 
mis, Darius, and Alexander; and chiefly known, after his time, 
by the rich products With which it rewarded the commercial 
enterprise* that had its centre at Alexandria. The India, with 
which Alexander made his brief acquaintance of a year or two, 
was only the region so called in the proper but narrower sense, 
the Land of the Indus and its tributary streams, in other words, 
Scinde and the Punjab, or country of the Five Rivers. This, t«o, 
was the region occupied by the Indian branch of the great Aryan 
family of mankind, the original home of' the Sanscrit language 
and the Hindoo religion; and the names of persons and places 
mentioned by the historians of Alexander can generally be 
explained by Sanscrit etymologies. • 

The details of Alexander’s march through Cabul are full of 
interest for the geographer, # but are only remarkable for the 
historian Six account of the 'facility with which he subdued *the 
mountaineers who have proved so troublesome in our time. The 
campaign, like his former passage of the Paropamisus, was made 
fn the depth of winter. Following the course of the river Cophen 

* Grote, History of Greece, vol. xli. pp. 301, 302. 
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( Cabal), he crossed the Indus about Attock, having first allowed 
his soldiers a rest of thirty days. The prihce of the Doab* or 
' country between the Indus and the Hydaspes ( Jeloum ),—whom 
the Greeks called Taxiles, from his capital Taxila, but whose real 
name was Mophis, or Ompliis—came Qut to meet Alexander with 
valuable presents, among which were twenty-five war elephants, 
and brought a reinforcement of 5000 men. Porus, f the king of 
the next Doab, showed a very different spirit. He appeared with 
a large force, including many elephants, to dispute the passage of 
the Hydaspes. The skilful generalship of Alexander gained a 
passage some miles higher up, and a battle was fought on the left 
bank, in which Porus, conspicuous by Mis gigantic stature, and 
mounted oi\ a huge elephant, fought with the greatest courage to 
the last, having seen two of his sons fall. After repeated efforts 
to rally his defeated troops, he was disabled by wounds and thirst 
from making good his retreat; and he was ^brought as a prisoner 
before Alexander. Struck by his noble form* and undaunted 
bearing, Alexander asked him how he desired to be treated. 
“ Like a king ”—was the reply, uttered like a king, and received 
by Alexander like a king. As a tributary to the conqueror, he 
received an accession to his dominions. The town of Nicasa was 
built in commemoration of the victory, which was cilebrated with 
games and sacrifices on the banks of the Hydaspes. The rest of 
the Punjab afforded an easy conquest. The swollen stre*am of the 
Acesines ( ClieTiab) was crossed on hiflated skins ; and the quieter 
current of the Hydraotes (Ravee) was more easily passed. Here 
alone a serious resistance *was made by the Catlneans and other 
independent tribes, whose capital, Sangala (probably Lahore ), was 
stormed, 17,000 of the inhabitants being put to the sword, and 
70,000 taken prisoners. The other towns of the Doab submitted, 
and the whole territory was added to the dominions of Porus. 

Alexander had now reached the farthest limit of his conquests. 
At the Hyphasis (Sutlej), the last of the Five Rivers, his ambi¬ 
tion received a new impulse from the intelligence, that a march of 
eleven days would bring him to the great river Ganges and the 
powerful nation of the Gandaridae. But on his ordering the pre¬ 
parations for passing the river, the long-suppressed feeling of the 
6 oldiers, that they had done enough, ahd marched far enough into 
unknown fegions, broke out into open mutiny. In vain did Alex- 

* This term signifies the space between each two rivers of the Punjab. 

This name, or rather title, seems to be only a corruption of the Sanscrit Puw- 
rusha, a hero . 
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ander harangue his officers: they were as resolute as the men. 
He shut himself up in his tent for two days, indulging his moody 
grief, not that there were no regions left to conquer, but because 
he was at length made to feel the curb which dependence on fellow 
men imposes on the strongest will. He recovered himself so far 
as to submit with a good grace. As if still persisting in his design, 
he offered the preliminary sacrifices ; but the omens proved unfa¬ 
vourable, and he yielded to the will of the gods what was forced 
on him by his followers. 

The divine wanderers, Hercules and Dionysus, were said to have 
erected pillars to mark the furthest limits of their progTess. 
Alexander, who blasted to have advanced further than either, 
imitated the example by building twelve immense altars on the 
banks of the Hyphasis, and celebrating games and sacrifices to the 
twelve great gods. He then retraced his steps to the Hydaspes, 
his double marjh across the ‘Punjab having been the more 
wonderful as it Vas performed during the summer rains. Here 
he was met by a reinforcement which had inarched from Europe, 
such was the tranquillity of his empire. He now formed the plan 
of following the course of the Indus to its mouth, and exploring 
the shores of the Ocean to the Euphrates. A fleet of 2000 
vessels was prepared by the beginning of November, and Alex¬ 
ander embarked with his admiral Nearchus, while the main body 
of the army marched in two divisions along the banks, under 
Heplnestion and CrateKis. Thus they went down 4 the Hydaspes 
to the Acesines, and onwards past the mouths of the Hydraotes 
and the Hyphasis,.to the junction of the united rivers with the 
Indus. It was, however, no peaceful progress of a conqueror. 
Alexander again and again disembarked to fight the tribes that 
lived along the banks. His encounter with the Malli .was 
remarkable for the daring courage with which lie scaled the wall 
of their citadel, and leaped down alone amongst the enemy, whom 
he kept at bay till aid arrived, though severely wounded in the 
breast.* Having founded a .new city at the confluence of the 
1 Acesines and Indus, to command the navigation of the rivers, 
Alexander continued his voyage down the Indus, the mouth of 
which was reached after about nine months from the commencement 
of the voyage (August, b.cj 1326). The soldiers were astonished at 
the Ocean tides, ( tmknown to them in the Mediterranean. 

Alexander now projected the great voyage which Nearchus* suc- 

* The scene of this exploit was near the confluence of the Ilydraotes and Ace¬ 
sines. The town is thought by some to be Mooltan. 
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cessfully performed, from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. To estimate this achievement, we must 
.remember that the Greek knowledge of the geography of these 
distant regions had advanced little beyond the fables of Homer 
and the mythical wanderings of Io, as described by ASschylus. 
The theory that the earth was a flat cirdle, surrounded by the river 
Ocean, had a tendency to bring the outer parts of the earth into an 
imaginary proximity. Thus, when Alexander’s soldiers reached the 
Jaxartes, they thought they were on the banks of the Tanais, and 
when they saw crocodiles in the Indus, they supposed they had 
reached the Nile. The better information which Alexander doubt¬ 
less possessed, from the surveys of the empire made since the time 
of Darius Hystaspis, only reduces his project within the limits of 
a sagacious, •instead of a foolhardy daring; and the achievement of 
Nearchus was the true opening of the Indian Ocean to the com¬ 
merce which has ever since enriched the worjd. The difficulty of 
the voyage was enhanced by the barrenness of ihe shores along 
which it lay, for navigation was still dependent on communication 
with the land; but he brought the fleet safely to the port of 
Harmozia (Ormuz), where he landed to report progress to Alex¬ 
ander in Carmania, and then returned to complete the voyage to 
the Euphrates. lie finally rejoined Alexander on the Pasitigris, 
near Susa, about .February, b.c. 325, having set sail from the 
Indus at the preceding autumnal equinox. He was rewarded with 
a crown of gol^. 

Alexander in the meantime accomplished his celebrated march 
through the desert of Gcdrosia. How he shared the terrible 
sufferings of fatigue and thirst with the meanest of his soldiers, 
is illustrated by the well-known anecdote, which shows Alexander 
practising a generous self-denial, only paralleled by that of Sir 
Philip Sidney. # . 

# “ These are tho precious balsam drops 
Which woeful wars distil.” 

The true hero is far more conspicuous in the general pouring out 
the helmet full of water on the sand rather than enjoy it alone, . 
than in the ensuing progress of the pretended son of Ammon 
through Carmania, in emulation of the Indian Dionysus, a charac¬ 
ter which was sustained by an incessant drunken revel for seven 
days, after the fatigues and dangers of the desejt. Crossing the 
mountains to Persepolis, and thence advancing tt> Susa, Alexan¬ 
der employed himself at both capitals in punishing the abuses of 
which the satraps had been guilty during his long absence. Some 
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were executed, and all were compelled to dismiss their mercenary 
soldiers. 

Enthroned in the chief capital of the Persian kings, after far 
surpassing the exploits of Cyrus, Alexander assumed the full state 
of the Great King. He adopted the Persian costume, and the full 
ceremonial of the Persian •court. Amidst splendid festivities, he 
celebrated his nuptials with Statira, the daughter of< Darius, and 
with Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. At the same time Hephaes- 
tion and others of his chief officers, to the number of about 100, 
espoused the noblest of the Persian ladies; and no less than 
10,000 of the common soldiers took Asiatic wives. However 
politic these intermarriages might be, as a means of conciliating 
the rival nations, 'they brought the disgust of the Macedonian 
veterans to its climax. A mutiny broke out at a review held at 
Opis on the Tigris; and, when Alexander offered to send home the 
wounded.and disablejl,' the soldiers cried out that he had better 
dismiss them all^ and make his future conquests by the help of his 
father, Ammon. At this taunt Alexander leaped down among 
the crowd, followed by a few of his guards, and seized thirteen of 
the ringleaders, who were led off to instant execution. Then, 
haranguing the soldiers, who were cowed by the example, he 
reproached them with ingratitude to their king, who, having borne 
the chief part in all their toils and dangers, hqd given them the 
substantial rewards of success, reserving for himself only the 
honours and cares of the tiara. In fine, he ordered them to take 
their discharge; and he shut himself up in the palace, com¬ 
mitting its guard to Persian troops. Soon the veterans came 
flocking round the? palace, throwing down their arms, and praying 
for forgiveness. A solemn reconciliation cancelled the resent¬ 
ment which Alexander had never ceased to feel since the mutiny 
on the Hyphasis; and 10,000 of the most worn veterans were 
sent home under Craterus, who was appointed {o succeed Anti¬ 
pater as viceroy of Macedonia. 

In the summer Alexander visited Ecbatana, where his bosom 
friend Hephaestion died of a fever contracted amidst the incessant 
revelries; and Alexander mourned his loss with an extravagance 
of grief like that of Achilles for P^troclus. A funeral pile was 
ordered to be erected at Babylon for his obsequies, at a cost of 
10,000 talents, and the extermination of the Cosssei^ a border 
tribe between Media and Persia, was regarded as an offering to 
his manes. The ungovernable emotion of Alexander at this loss, 
attended as it was with an irritability so extreme that his courtiers 
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scarcely dared to approach him, seems like the presage of his own 
approaching fate—“ the beginning of the end.” 

But he had first to quaff the full cup of triumph. Early in 
b.c. 324, he commenced his progress to Babylon, where, “ as in the 
last scene of some well-ordered drama, all the results and tokens 
of his great achievements seemed to be collected to do honour to 
his final cx^t.” . Even before he reached the capital, he was met by 
embassies, not only from all parts of his own dominions, but from 
the distant nations of the west;—from Carthage, which had heard 
the fame of his exploits through the Tyrian fugitives;—from Sicily 
and Sardinia;—from the Etruscans and other nations of Italy;— 
and even, according to a probable tradition, from Rome itself, 
then struggling to hold its ground in Italy, amidst the fierce 
conflict of the Second Samnite War. There were envoys from 
Ethiopia, Scythia, Iberia, and Gaul; and, amidst this concourse of 
the nations, which seemed for the first tlrpe to hail a mortal as 
master of all the earth, the ambassadors of t^e -Grecian states 
approached him with the sacred garlands 'which owned him as the 
divine son of Ammon. Still a drop of bitter was infused into the 
cup by the warning of the Chaldman soothsayers, that it would be 
dangerous for him to enter the city. The warning seems to have 
made a deep impression on his mind, though pride and policy alike 
forbade him to turn his back on the capital of his empire and the 
destined centre of his new projects. # 

Of these projects, the first was the formation of a navy powerful 
enough to explore, command, and conquer the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Orders had been despatched to Phoenicia and Cyprus, to 
have ships carried in pieceS to Thapsacus on the Euphrates. There 
they were put together, and floated down to Babylon, where vast 
docks were already commenced. The capital was destined to be 
also the chief naval arsenal of the empire ; while, for purposes of 
commerce, an emporium was to be founded on the Persian Gulf 
on a vaster scale than Sidon, Tyre, or Carthage. Finding the 
greater part of the fleet already collected at Babylon, Alexander 
concerted with his admiral Nearchus an expedition to circumnavi-. 
gate and subdue Arabia. A Squadron started on the adventure 
under Hiero, a pilot of Soli ip Cyprus, who, however, abandoned the 
apparently interminable voyage. In the prosecution of these plans, 
Alexander went in person down the canal Pallacopas, to explore 
the Chaldhsan marshes, and to restore the works of the old Chal- 
deean kings for the regulation,of the course of the Euphrates;* 

* * See Yol. I. p. 191. 
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.and he chose a spot on which he ordered a new city to he founded. 
It was probably in thisvoyage that Alexander contracted the germs 
of the fever which so soon proved fatal. 

He returned to Babylon to complete the preparations for his expe¬ 
dition to Arabia,which he designed to be only a first step towards the 
conquest of the remaining nations of the world. Some new levies 
from the western shores of Asia were incorporated wjth his old 
soldiers into a sort of Perso-Maeedonian phalanx, which he ex¬ 
pected to be peculiarly efficient. All the preparations were made for 
the expedition; and at the same time the funeral pile was ready, 
which he had long since ordered to be constructed for Hephses- 
tion. He resolved to combine the sacrifices inaugurating his 
enterprise with the obsequies of his friend. A splendid banquet 
was prepared" for the whole army, at which the conqueror himself 
presided. After partaking freely in the universal revelry, he 
supped with his favquHtc, Mcdius, and spent the night in a 
carouse. A seeded night was passed in the same manner; and 
Alexander, who had gone to bed in the c house of Medius, was 
unable to rise in the morning. For nine days he tried to shake 
off the fever, conversing with his generals about his schemes, 
playing at dice with Medius, and rising each day to bathe and 
offer sacrifice. At last, he was unable to make this effort; and 
by the time his generals had been summoned round his bed he 
had become speechless. His hist act was to take off his signet¬ 
ring, and deliver it to Fcrdiccas ; but it was reported that, just 
before his utterance foiled him, he was asked to whom he be¬ 
queathed his kingdom, and that he replied, “To the strongest!” 
The soldiers, hearing of his approaching end, surrounded the 
palace, and being admitted without their arms, they passed before 
his bed in mournful and respectful silence, while their dying leader 
made them signs of recognition. His generals slept in the temple 
of Serapis, hoping to learn by a dream whether he jnight be healed 
if he were transported thither; but the oracle bade him be left 
where he was; and he expired in the afternoon of June 28, B.c. 
•323, at the age of thirty-two years and eight months, and wanting 
four months of completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 

Historians have delighted in speculating on what would have 
been the result, had Alexander lived to carry out his new designs, 
and to come into conflict with the nations of the West. Consider- 
ing the vast resdhrees of his empire, his prudent skill in turning 
them to the best account, and his profound knowledge of the art 
of war, we may be quite sure that he would have accomplished 
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deeds surpassing any that he had yet achieved. But his success 
would only have tended to overwhelm the rising civilization of the 
West beneath the backward wave of that Orientalism which had 
already been once repelled from the shores of Greece. The world 
was reserved for another destiny, to be moulded by Roman energy, 
Roman law, and the stern Roman sense of duty. Meanwhile, 
the conquests of Alexander had a prodigious, and upon the whole 
a most beneficial, effect, in bringing the East within the sphere of 
Hellenic civilization. It may be true that the spread of that 
civilization was due rather to his successors than to himself, and 
that his one moving principle was the insatiable lust of .conquest. 
But perhaps the reaction from blind admiration of his exploits 
has led to a too sweeping denial of those civil qualities which 
time was itot granted him to develope. Even amidst the rapid 
course of conquest, the pupil of Aristotle, the founder of Alex¬ 
andria, and the projector of tlje voyage of Nearchus, was not 
altogether indifferent to the cause of science j - and the genius 
which organized liis army, and so soon reduced his vast empire to 
order, had equal capacities for civil administration, though it may 
be doubted whether his impatient temper could have rivalled the 
works of Caesar or Napoleon. The cities that 1 he founded in the 
distant regions of Asia may have been designed chiefly as the out¬ 
posts of a great military empire; but they became, in fact, the 
germs of powerful states, which were influenced by Greek civiliza¬ 
tion from th^ir very origin, and •commercial centres by which 
communication was kept up between the nations of the West and 
the distant realms of Iq/lia, and even China. The increased 
facilities of intercourse—an object at which Alexander was ever 
aiming—formed a result of his conquests only second in import¬ 
ance to the diffusion of the Greek language. His personal 
character has been sufficiently delineated in recounting the events 
of his marvellous career. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 


'DIVISION OF ALEXANDERS EMPIRE.—FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER TO THE ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHU? SOTER. 

B.C. 323 TO B.C. 280. 


u Therefore the he goat waxed very great; and when he wan strong, the great horn 

was broken; and for it came up four notable ones toward the four winds of heaven. . . 

. . . Noi£ that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand 

up out of the nation, but not in his power.”— Daniel , chap. viii. 8, 22. 
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The untimely death of Alexander left his empire without an 
heir, and found the generals unprepared with any plans. Alex¬ 
ander had. left an illegitimate son, Hercules, by Barsine, the 
widow of the Rhodian Memngn; but no pretensions were put 
forward on his behalf till some years later. The child of the 
queen Roxana was not born till after Alexander’s death. There 
only remained the "half-brother of Alexander, Philip Aridaeus, 
the son of Philip by a Thessalian woman, a youth of weak intel¬ 
lect, and therefore a convenient puppet in the hands of the 
generajs, till time should decide the real heir by the test*of 
Alexander’s dying words,—“To the strongest.”. The conflict 
almost broke out at the council which was held the day after 
Alexander’s death, under the presidency of Perdiccas, to whom 
.the dying monarch had given his signet ring; but an arrange¬ 
ment was at last made on the following basis." Philip III. Ari- 
d^eus was recognised as the successor to the empire, a share in the 
inheritance being reserved to ihe unborn child of Roxana, should 
it prove to be a squ. Perdiccas took the command of the Com- 
panidn cavalry, tvhich was vacant by the death of Hephasstion, 
with the regency on behalf of Philip. The eastern part of the 
empire was reserved for his immediate government The pro- 
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vinces west of the Euphrates were divided among the other 
generals, nominally as satrapies, but virtually afc independent 
governments. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who, besides his great 
talents, had the claim of consanguinity with the royal family, 
received Egypt and Syria. Eumenes, a Greek of Cardia in the 
Thracian Chersonese, who had bedh Alexander’s secretary, and 
had of late shared his confidence with Hephaestion, was appointed 
to the government of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia,. provinces not 
yet thoroughly subdued. Phrygia Proper, with Lycia and 
Pamphylia, were assigned to Antigonus, the ablest soldier of * 
them all; Hellespontine or the Lesser Phrygia, to Leonnatus,* 
and Thrace to Lysimachus, an officer of Sicilian extraction and of 
low birth, but of the most undaunted courage, and celebrated as 
a lion-killer. Macedonia itself, and Greece, were to be divided 
between the late regent, Antipater, and Craterus, who had 
been appointed by Alexander to supersede him, but had not yet 
started. Olympias, the mother of Alexander, was left out of the 
arrangement, but hers was not a temper to rest quiet. It was for¬ 
tunate for the generals that Philip Aridieus was at Babylon; for 
the possession of his person might have transferred the decision 
to Antipater, who was at first disposed to claim the regency of the 
whole empire hy virtue of his viceroyalty of Macedonia. But 
sufficient occupation was soon found both for him and Craterus 
in the common danger of a Greek war; and Olympias was so 
afraid of hpr old enemy Antipa^er, that she fled for the present 
into Epirus. One general remains to be mentioned, Seleucus, 
the son of Nicator, who, though omitted in the original distri¬ 
bution, raised himself at last to the possession of the seat of empire, 
and of all the Eastern provinces. 

These, and others yet to be mentioned, are the men known in 
history as the Diadochi, that is, Successors of Alexander the Great 
Their wars occupied a space of two-and-twenty years, before the 
final division of the empire in consequence of the decisive battle 
of Ipsus (b.c. 323—301). In untwining the intricate thread of^ 
these events, it is desirable to confine our attention as much «aa| 
possible to Asia, reserving for a separate view the last struggles * 
amidst which Greek liberty set, but not without the hope of a 
temporary revival. First, however, it is necessary to mention the 
obsequies of Alexander, which were conducted with the grandest 
Barbaric pomp. The body was placed on a funeral car, of such 
size and so loaded with gold ornaments, that eighty-four mules 

# * Leonnatus only just needs to be named, as he was killed in the following year. 


i 
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laboured for a whole year in drawing it to Syria, on its way to 
Alexandria, where the, conqueror fitly rested amidst the most 
enduring monuments of his fame, in what afterwards became 
the sepulchre of the Ptolemies.* Meanwhile Roxana gave birth 
to a son, who was named Alexander -ZEgus; after she had got 
rid, by assassination, of the ‘rival queen Statira, and her sister, 
Drypetis, the widow of Hephsestion. 

For the present, we keep in the background the gallant struggle 
of Greece for liberty, attempted in vain by Agis, and renewed, 
after Alexander’s death, by Athens in the “ Lamian War,” which 
ended in the victory of Antipater, and the proscription and death 
of Demosthenes (B.c. t 322)* During this war, Leonnatus crossed 
• over into Europe to aid Antipater; but he was defeated and slain 
by the allied Greeks, and thus one name is already enfsed from 
the list of the Diadochi. Craterus also arrived in Greece in time 
to contribute to the victory of Antipater $ and both had begun 
measures for the Subjugation of Grreece, when they were recalled w 
to Asia to take part in the general war whigh was kindled by tho 
ambition of Antipater and the arts of Olympias. 

Perdiccas, possessed of the command of the choicest troops, and 
of the |>ersons of the two nominal sovereigns—Philip Aridaeus 
and the infant Alexander IV.—was not disposed to forego the 
substance of power over the satraps in Asia. He. began the con¬ 
solidation of-his government by aiding Eumenes in the conquest 
of Cappadocia; and the campaign gained him, besides much mili¬ 
tary reputation, the alliance of the most intelligent and prudent of 
the Diadochi, for such was the character of Eumenes. Alarmed 
at the growing power c of Perdiccas, Antipater made him overtures 
for an alliance, with the offer of the hand of his daughter Nicaea. 
But when Olympias proposed to him a marriage with Cleopatra, 
her daughter by Philip, as the price of his aid against Antipater,* 
the aged Perdiccas was dazzled with the prospect of uniting 
the whole empire under his own government. Meanwhile, he 
attempted to assert his authority as regent by bringing Antigonus 
to*trial for alleged misconduct in his satrapy. But Antigonus fled 
to Macedonia, carrying to Antif>ater ‘‘information of the schemes 
of Perdiccas and Olympias. A league was formed by Antipater 
and Craterus with Antigonus and Ptolemy; while Perdiccas was 

joined by Eumenes, who, besides being moved by gratitude, had 

« 

* The beautiful sarcophagus in the British Museum, formerly supposed to bo that 
of •Alexander, has been identified by the inscriptions upon it as that of Nectanebo I. 
’"{Bee rol. I, pp. HO, HI). 
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now the prospect of becoming master of all Asia-Minor, by the 
addition of the satrapies of Leonnatus and Antigonus to his own. 
While Eumenes defended himself against the united forces of 
Antigonus and Craterus, Perdiccas attacked Ptolemy, who stood 
on the defensive in an entrenched # camp beyond the Nile, near 
Pelusiuiti. The failure of all attempts to carry this position wore 
out the Soldiers of Perdiccas, who mutinied and murdered’ their 
general. Antipater, *vho was in the camp of Ptolemy, now 
obtained the regency, with the persons of the two kings, whom he 
carried into Europe, with Roxana, the mother of Alexander jEgus, 
and Eurydic6, the wife of Philip Aridams. After the death of 
Perdiccas, the allied generals met at - Triparadisus in Syria, and 
made a new partition of the provinces. Antipater retained Mace¬ 
donia and Greece, with the nominal regency of the empire; 
Ptolemy kept Egypt; Antigonus received Susiana, in addition to 
his former province; and Seleucus, as satrap of Babylon, suc¬ 
ceeded to much of the central authority of Perdiccas. Eumenes 
was declared an outlaw by the vote of the Macedonian army 
(b.c. 321). 

It devolved upon Antigonus to conduct the .war with Eumenes, 
who, though deserted by Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
embarrassed by the jealousy of his Macedonian officers, had 
gained a decisive battle, in which Craterus himself fell, shortly 
before the murder of Perdiccas.* Pressed by the superior force of 
Antigonus, °he shut himself up with a few followers in the fortress 
of Nora in Cappadocia, and held out against a long blockade, till 
he found an opportunity.of escaping to the jupper provinces (b.c. 
319). Meanwhile, Antipater died, in Macedonia, at the age of 
eighty, bequeathing his authority, not to his son Cassander, but 
to the Epirot Polysperchon, who was, like himself, one of Alex¬ 
ander’s oldest generals. Cassander, whose military faihe made 
him a formidable enemy, and who had a powerful party amt ng 
the oligarchies which Antipater had established in the Greek 
cities, rose in open rebellion; and Polysperchon, feeling the need 
of new support, invited Olympian back from Epirus to beconle 
the guardian of the royal family, who were kept at Pella. Olym¬ 
pias engaged Eumenes to'renew the war in Asia, and the influence 
which she had always been knSwn to possess with Alexander 
obtained for him the support of the “ Argyraspids,” a body of 
veterans who were living in retirement in Upper Asia. His canto 
was espoused also by the satraps of the eastern provinces, who 
gave up to him the royal treasures in their possession. Thus the 
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whole monarchy, both in Europe and Asia, was involved in a war 
between those who used cthe name of Alexander’s family and those 
who possessed the greater part of his power. Of the course of 
affairs in Europe we shall have presently to speak. Had Polys- 
perchon and Olympias been content to abandon Asia, and to call 
over Eumenes to their aid, his" vast ability would have consolidated 
their Authority in Macedonia and Greece. That ability Was vainly 
exerted on behalf of what Eumenes considered the cause of his 
master’s family, in a series of campaigns which are among the 
most brilliant of any recorded in ancient history. For two years 
he maintained himself against the united forces of Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus, while beset by treachery in his own camp. 
The seat of the way was first in Cilicia and Phoenicia, afterwards, 
as Eumenes was compelled to give ground, in Susiana* Persis, 
and Media. The struggle ended at last, not by his defeat, but by 
his betrayal by the Argyraspidee, jvho added to the fickle arro¬ 
gance of a favoured body of soldiery the cupidity which made 
them accessible to the bribes of Antigonus. Eumenes was 
put to death by the vote of a council of officers, in opposition, 
it is said, to the wish of Antigonus himself. He was the most 
honest and humane, the best educated, and in the whole combina¬ 
tion of qualities, the most able of all the generals of Alexander. 
The best authorities are agreed that he was only prevented from 
distancing ail competitors for thfc empire by the prejudice which 
his Greek origin excited apiong the Macedonians. He was forty- 
five years old at his death (b.c. 316). 

It was his misfortune, in death as in ]ife, to have fought for a 
cause that was falling of itself. For while Polysperclion was 
engaged in Greece in a fierce and doubtful contest with Cassander, 
Eurydice, the wife of Philip Arkheus, formed the plan of casting 
off the regent’s yoke. In her husband’s name she gathered ari 
army in Macedonia, and made an alliance with Cassander. Polys- 
perchon and Olympias marched against her, in league with the 
king of Epirus. Olympias displayed herself at the head of a train 
equipped with Bacchanalian emblems. Her presence won over 
the wavering fidelity of the Macedonians. Eurydice fled with her 
husband to Amphipolis, where both were seized and murdered 
in the most cruel manner by Olympias, who proceeded to put to 
death the family and friends of Antipater. Cassander now 
marched into Macedonia to stay and avenge these barbarities. 
Aftey a siege of some months, Olympias surrendered Pvdna, with 
Boxana and the young Alexander, on condition that her own life 
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should be spared; but Oassander broke his faith rather than incur 
the danger of letting her live. He imprisoned Roxana and her 
son at Amphipolis, entirely setting aside the claims of Alexander. 
Polysperchon retired into iEolia, and left Cassander master of 
Macedonia (b.c. 316). 

Antigonus had not waited for the* death jjf Aridseus and the 
captivity df Alexander to seize the vacant throne. As the prize 
of his victory over Eumenes, he claimed the mastery of all Asia,* 
being thus the first to cast off the mask. He had the claim of 
being the oldest of Alexander’s generals, and the most skilful in 
the field. He was nothing but a rough soldier, cruel, faithless, 
and avaricious, with a savage manner, made the more sinister by 
the loss of one eye. Yet his blunt straightforward humour gained 
the affection of soldiers as rough as himself. Once, it is said, 
when he overheard two sentinels complaining that he was starving 
them to death, and they must gy over to ti e enemy, he thrust his 
pike at them through the canvas of his tent, binding them go out 
of his hearing if they wanted to abuse him. His kingdom now 
extended over all Asia Minor and Upper Asia, except the satrapy 
of Babylon, which was held by Seleucus. On his return from 
Upper Asia, Antigonus ordered Seleucus to be arrested ; but' the 
latter escaped from Babylon, and fled to Ptolemy in Egypt. 

A league was ‘now formed against Antigonus by Ptolemy and 
Seleucus with Cassander and Lysimachus, who during all these 
events had by the greatest skill subduejd all Thrace. The allies 
required Antigonus to surrender Upper Asia, and to content him¬ 
self with the lower provinces. The generals of Antigonus found 
sufficient occupation for Cassander in Greece, and Lysimachus 
took little part in the war in Asia, which was thus almost confined 
at first to Antigonus and Ptolemy. The latter held the provinces 
of Ccele-Syria and Palestine,! which were destined henceforward 
to be the battle-field between the Greek kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt. Here Antigonus waged a successful war with Ptolemy, 
and here we first meet with his son Demetrius, then quite a young 
man, who added to the vices he inherited from his father the most 
contemptible meanness, and a taste for the lowest debauchery. Nie¬ 
buhr, with characteristic vehemence, calls him “ the most unprin- 

• 

• 

* He di$ not assume the title of king till some years later. 

+ Thejiame Ccele-Syria (i. e. Hollow Syria) denotes properly the valley between 
the two ranges of Lebanon ; but, in the history of the wars between the Greek king* 
doms of Syria and Egypt, it is const^jjtly used to include Palestine. Da&ascuflywaa 
th$ capital of CoBle-Syria in this wider sense. 
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cipled and most detestable man that ever existed.” Nevertheless, he 
ha$ obtained & conspicuous name in history, and the high-sound¬ 
ing title of Polxoreetes (Besieger of Cities ), by a peculiar develop¬ 
ment of that mechanical skill which distinguished the Macedonian 
engineers. Demetrius was only eighteen years old when he was 
entrusted by his father with the command in Ccele-Syria, having 
already distinguished himself in the campaign against Eumenes. 
His defeat at Gaza (b.c. 312) was partly retrieved by a subsequent 
victory, and Coele-Syria was again overrun by Antigonus. Seleucus 
took advantage of the battle of Gaza to recover Babylon, and a 
victory over Nicanor, the lieutenant of Antigonus, soon afterwards 
gave him possession of Media, and laid the foundation of the great 
kingdom of his successors.* The exhaustion of all the combatants 
brought about a general peace, by which the division of power 
was left much as it was before the war. Antigonus kept Asia, 
Ptoteq^y Egypt, Lysiqjiuchus Thrace, and Cassander \yas to hold 
Macedonia and Gi-eece till Alexander, who was now sixteen, should 
come to full age; but he at once made the crown his own by the 
murder of the young prince and his mother (b.c. 311). In the 
following year, Polysperclion, who was in iEtolia, sent for Hercules, 
the illegitimate son of Alexander, now seventeen years of age, from 
Pergamus, and proclaimed him king; but he was bribed by Cas¬ 
sander to murder him and his mother (b.c. 309). The last sur¬ 
viving relative of Alexander, his sister Cleopatra, who was about 
to marry Ptolemy, was secretly murdered by Antigonus at Sardis. 
Such was the end of Alexander’s labours to found his imperial 
house. 

The peace was not intended to be permanent, and it was broken 
in the following year. Ptolemy came forward as the liberator of 
the Greek cities, to which Cassander had faded to grant the freedom 
stipulated for them by the treaty. Having subdued Cyprus arid 
the southern shores of Asia Minor, he appeared or* the coast of 
Peloponnesus with a powerful fleet (b.c. 308). Sicyon and Corinth 
were at once surrendered to him by Cratesipolis, the widow of 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon; but from the other cities he 
received only vague promises. He‘therefore made a treaty with 
Cassander, and withdrew from Greece, leaving garrisons in Sicyon 
and Corinth. Antigonus now.resolved to attack Cassander in the 
name of the liberty of the Greek cities. The campaigns of his son 
Demetrius PoKorcetes will be noticed in the next chapter His 

first stay in Greece, during which he captured Athens, was but 

% # 

* The “ Era of the Seleucidfe” dates from this year, b.o. 312. 
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brief, as he was recalled to Asia by Antigonus to besiege Salamis 
ifi Cyprus (b.c. 307). There he gained a “decisive naval victory 
over the Egyptian fleet of 140 vessels under Menelaiis, the brother 
of Ptolemy, who was compelled, in consequence, to surrender 
Cyprus (b.c. 306). Antigonus, now master of the sea, and of 
almost the whole of Asia, assumed the title of king; and, his 
example was followed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus. 
Each made his accession a new chronological epoch, the “ Mace¬ 
donian Eras,” <ef which that of the Seleucidse is alone used in 
chronology. 

Antigonus and his son having been completely foiled in an 
attempt to decide the war by invading Egypt, Demetrius made an 
attack on Rhodes, which had refused its aid against Ptolemy. 
The siege is one of the most memorable in ancient history, for the 
new and tremendous engines of attack, and the perseverance/tf the 
defence; and the “Besieger of •Cities’ 7 at length-retired baffled 
(b.c. 305—304). He then returned to Greece; and had carried on 
the war against Cassander for nearly four years with such success, 
as to be saluted at Corinth as the Captain of the Greeks, when he 
was once more recalled to assist his father in Asia. Before his 
departure, he made a treaty with Cassander, by which Greece was 
declared free (b.c. 301). 

The new danger, which was now pressing upon Antigonus, arose 
from the growing power of Seleucus. Re-established, as we have 
seen, at Babylon, ten years before,’ he h&l employed the interval 
in subduing the whole of Upper Asia, from the Euphrates to the 
Oxus and the Indus. He flow made a new coalition with Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, against Antigonus, whose Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions were reduced to Asia Minor, Northern Syria, and Cyprus. 
Scarcely anything is known of the details of the campaign, ex¬ 
cept that the confederates poured from all sides into Asia Minor, 
where Antigonfts mustered all his forces to resist them. Deme¬ 
trius, marching from Thessaly through Thrace, joined his father 
before the decisive battle of Ifsus, in Phrygia (August, b.c. 301).* ^ 
Immense numbers, with many elephants, fought on both sides. 
The victory was mainly decided by the heavy infantry of Cassander 
and Lysimachus. Antigonuk died on the field of battle, at the age 
of eighty-one. Owing to the negligence of the allies in the pursuit, 
Demetrius made an orderly retreat to Ephesus with the remnant 

* This is the received date, confirmed by the authority of Clinton; Mr. Grote’s 
arguments for filing the battle as late m the beginning of B.c. 300, do not appear to. 
be decisive. 
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of the army. Thence he passed over to Cyprus, and afterwards to 
Greece and Macedonia. The possessions of Antigonus were 
divided between Lysimachus and Seleucus, the former obtaining 
the greater part of Asia Minor, and the latter Northern Syria, with 
part of Phrygia and Cappadocia, while Cassander seemed to be 
secured in the possession of Macedonia and Greece. The events 
that followed the battle of Ipsus are so connected, for the most 
part, with the history of Greece, that we reserve them for the 
following chapter; only now casting a glance at the settlement of 
those new Asiatic kingdoms which, from the large intermixture 
of Greek elements in their government, their population, and their 
language, have received 'the title of Hellenistic .* Their further 
history is not of intrinsic importance enough to be pursued in 
detail; it will be best reviewed when they reappear as drawn 
within the sphere of Roman action. 

By far the greater part of tha East was divided between the 
two kingdoms of'Syria and Egypt. The former wais the more 
powerful; the latter by far the more*compact, and therefore the 
more lasting. Nor was this result less due to the very different 
policy pursued by the two dynasties of the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies ;—perhaps we should say, forced upon the former by 
their position between the growing powers of the West, and the 
forces still residing in the nomad tribes of the East. From the 
very first, Seleucus, as wo shall soon see, was brought into a con¬ 
flict with the kings of Macedonia and Thrace, wliioli only ended 
with his assassination by Ptolemy Cergunus (b.c. 280). He was 
succeeded by his s<jn, Antiochus I., Soter. Amidst his constant 
wars, Seleucus had found time to carry on with great vigour the 
diffusion of Hellenic civilization through his empire, especially by 
the erection of cities, settled by Greek and Macedonian colonists, 
which* were called by the names of Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, 
and Stratonicea, after his father, himself, and liis two wives, 
besides others bearing such Macedonian appellations as Bercea, 
Edessa, and Pella. The chief of these was the exquisitely beauti- 
*ful Antioch, now Antakia, in Syria* which rose amidst its gardens, 
by the’ luxurious grove of Daphne, in the fair valley of the 
Orontes, between the mountain ranges of Casius and Amanus. 
Hither Seleucus transferred *hls capital from Babylon, and here the 
Seleucidse reigned for nearly 250 years; but their wide empire 

was speedily narrowed to a precarious tenure of Syria itself. At 

• 

* The term Oredom , used by our old writers, and among the rest by the translators 
of the Bible, is not sufficiently distinguish© from Greek to be exact. # 
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the end of half a century (b.c. 250), the revolt of the Parthians 
cut off the provinces beyond the Euphrates. Half a century 
later, the ambitious interference of Antiochus III., the Great, 
with the Romans in Greece lost him all Asia Minor beyond the 
Taurus. His successor, Antiochus Epiphanes, forfeited Palestine 
by his mad persecution of the Jews. From his time, the his¬ 
tory of Syria dwindles away into a succession of murderous con¬ 
tests within, and dangers on all sides from Parthia, Egypt, and 
Rome, till Pompey constituted Syria a Roman province in 
b.c. 65. 

Meanwhile, in Egypt, the prudent policy of Ptolemy I., the son 
of Lagus, surnamed Soter (Saviour) by the Rhodians after their 
great siege, had laid the solid foundations of that growing pro¬ 
sperity and civilization which reached its climax under his suc¬ 
cessor, Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, who was associated with his 
father in the kingdom in b.c. 285, and began to reign alone in 
b.c. 283. We have already given a summary df the history of 
Egypt, down to its incorporation with the Roman empire in 
b.c. 30.* 

A third kingdom arose in Asia Minor about this epocli out of 
the ruins of that of Lysimachus. It was founded by Philetaerus, 
a Papklagonian eunuch, who, having been left by Lysimachus in 
charge of his treasures at Pergamus, revolted to Seleucus, when 
he saw the scale turning in his favour. . The death of 'Seleucus 
enabled Philetaerus to found a kingdom, «to which his successor 
gave an air of old legitimacj^by assuming the name of Eumenes. f 
Comprising at first the north-western corner of J^sia Minor, it was 
greatly enlarged by the Romans, who, after the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great, conferred upon their ally, Eumenes II., the whole of 
Mysia, Lydia, the two Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia 
(b.c. 190), which his grandson, Attalus III., gratefully restored to 
them by his testiftnent (b.c. 133), and which formed the province 
of Asia. It wa* under Eumenes II. that Pergamus became a seat 
of learning which rivalled Alexandria, with a library, in the for¬ 
mation of which the scarce J and fragile papyrus was replaced by 
'parchment {charta Pergamena). 

It remains only to mention the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 

u 

o 

* Vol. I. p. 141. 

t The following is a list of the kings of Pergamus :—Philetcerus, b.c. 280—263 ; 
Eumenes I., b.c. 263—241 ; Attains I., B k c. 241—197 ; Eumenes II., B.c. 197—169; 
Attalua II., Philadelphus, B.c. 169—138 ; Attalua III., Philometor, B.c. 138—138. 

J Scarce, because of the vast quantity used in Egypt. 
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founded by the revolt of Theodotus, the governor of the province, 
from Antiochus II., in b.c. 255, and overthrown by the Parthians 
about B.c. 125, after its kings had ruled over a considerable part 
of India; and the Persian kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia, 
which, established by the rebellion of satraps in the last days of 
the empire, regained their independence with the decline of the 
Seleucidaa, and will be heard of again in the course of Roman 
history. 
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CHAPTER XVIIi: 

-t- 

LAST YEARS OF LIBERTY IN GREECE.—FROM THE EXPE¬ 
DITION OF ALEXANDER TO THE RISE OF THE ACHLEAN 
* LEAGUE. B.C. 334 TO B.C. 280. 


“ Much-suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of less noisy, and less guilty fame. 

Here his abode the martyr’d Phooion claims, 

With Agis, not the last of Spartan names.”—P ope. 


CONDITION OF GREECE AT ALEXANDER’S DEPARTURE—ATHENS AND SPARTA—MOVEMENTS 
OP AGIS — HI® DEFEAT AND DEATH—AiSCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES—AFFAIR OF IIAR- 
PALUS—EXILE OF DEMOSTHENE8—ALEXANDER’S EDICT FOR RESTORING THE EXILES 

—EFFECT OF ALEXANDER^ DEATH—THE LAMIAN WAR—VICTORY OF ANTIPATER 

DEATHS OP HYPERIDES, DEMOSTHENES, AND DEMADES—^OI.YSPEROHON— PROCLAMA¬ 
TION OF GREEK LIBERTY—DEATH OF PIIftCION—CASSANDER MMTfcR OF ATHENS — 
DEMETRIUS THE PHALEREAN—CASSANDER IN PELOPONNESUS—FORTIFICATION OF 
SPARTA—AFFAIRS OF MACEDONIA—RESTORATION OF THEBES—SUCCESSES OF AN- 
TIQONUS IN GREECE—GENERAL PACIFICATION—CASSANDER MASTER OF MACEDONIA 
AND GREECE—DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES AT ATHENS—HIS SECOND Visft—SUCCESSFUL 
WAR WITH CASSANDER—RECAL TO ASIA, AND RETURN TO GREECE—REPULSE FROM 
ATHENS—DEATH OF CASSANDER—PHILIP IV., ANTIPATER, AND ALEXANDER—DEME¬ 
TRIUS POLIORCETES TAKES ATHENS—KING OF MACEDONIA—IIIS WARS IN GREECE— 
WITH PYRBJ1US AND LYSIMACHUS—HIS FLIGHT TO ASIA, IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH 
—EXPULSION OF PYRRHUS BY LYSIMACHUS—ANARCHY IN MACEDONIA—ANTIGONUS 
GO NAT AS AND HIS DVNASTY—-DEATH OF LYSIMACHUS—PYRRII US IN ITALY—IRRUP¬ 
TION OF THE GAULS—RISE OF TIIE JSTOLIAN AND ACHAtAN LEAGUES—CONNECTION 
OF GREECE WITH THE WEST—SICILIAN AND ITALIAN GREEKS—AGATHOOLES—LITE¬ 
RATURE AND AR^J DURING THE MACEDONIAN PERIOD—SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

* 

We have now to look back upon the condition of Greece during 
the absence of Alexander in*Asia, and the period of the wars of 
the Diadochi. It is seldom that a free country acquiesces in the 
surrender of its liberty. Political rights may be snatched away by 
a surprise, borne down by force, or forfeited by apathy and internal 
dissensions; but % vigorous political life only expires, after many a 
hard struggle, in the crushing embrace of overwhelming strength. 
The Macedonian conquest had deprived Greece of the free use of 
her liberty; but it was only finally extinguished by the arms of 
Rome. When the time arrived for the catastrophe, it proved an 
immense gain to the conqueror, and to the whole world, that the 
Hellenic life had not first been absorbed into an Oriental des¬ 
potism. The last efforts for liberty kept alive that “ ingenium. 
civile,” which was a more precious gift even than the arts and 
letters which the victors received from the vanquished. 

In accepting the results of Chsaronea and of the fall of Thebes* 
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the Greeks had consoled themselves with the belief, whether real or 
affected, that their ponqueror was their proper leader to the final 
triumph over Persia. How far this sentiment wrought among 
them, as at least a pretext for willing and even flattering consent, 
and how there remained a party which had not abandoned a truer 
view of the case, we have' already seen. It is difficult to estimate 
the strength of that party throughout Greece; and *we can only 
trace its working with certainty at Athens and at Sparta, in the 
party divisions of the former state and the sturdy secession of the 
latter. The intuitive sagacity of Alexander judged rightly of the 
position of the two cities, when he took every opportunity to flatter 
Athens, but wit}iout loosening his grasp upon her, while he 
excepted Sparta from all share in the honours of the common 
enterprise.* The difference was equally marked in the conduct of 
the two cities themselves. 

While the patriot party at Athens were retailing every piece of 
news that seemed unfavourable to Alexander, with more curiosity 
than hope, the Spartans, under the guidance of King Agis III.,| 
were watchfcg their opportunity for action, and meanwhile reviving, 
with considerable success, the confederacy of Peloponnesian states. 
How little reason there was for despair, if Darius had shown the 
least power of resistance, is apparent from the feelings excited by 
the successes of the Persian fleet under Memnon (b.c. 334—333). 
We have seen how the change in the plans of Darius, consequent 
upon Memnon’s death, paralyzed the fleet by the withdrawal of 
the Grecian mercenaries, and how, though Pharnabazus continued 
the operations in the ^Egman, and met Agis to concert a landing 
in Peloponnesus,‘ he was recalled to Asia by the news of the battle 
of Issus. He left, however, ten triremes and thirty talents with 
Agis, who sent his brother Agesilaus to reduce Crete, and Alex¬ 
ander found it necessary to send a naval force to act against him 
(b.c. 331). 

In v the following spring, Agis declared open war against Anti¬ 
pater, the regent of Macedonia. The time seems ill-chosen, so 
soon after the victory of Arbela; but he was perhaps encouraged 
by Alexander’s increasing distance from Europe, as well as by the 
revolt of the Macedonian governor of Thrace. Agis was joined by 
many of the Greek mercenaries who had been serving Darius; 
and he obtained the support of the Eleans, the Achaaans, and the 

* See, for examples, chap. xvi. pp. 38, 47, 49, 50, 52, 58. 

t The Eurysthenid king, Cleomenes II., appears to have been a mere cipher 
throughout his long reign of sixty-one years. 
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Arcadians, except Megalopolis, which was decidedly Macedonian. 
The influence of Phocion kept down the war party at Athens, and 
even Demosthenes would not advise the risk. The brief war which 
followed was confined to Peloponnesus. Agis, with an army of 
20,000 foot and 2000. horse, laid siege to Megalopolis, which 
Antipater hastened to relieve ; and Agis fell, with 5000 men, in a 
battle so desperate that it cost the victors 3500 killed and wounded. 
The synod of Greek states was again convened at Corinth, to pro¬ 
nounce the complete submission of Greece, and Lacedaemonian 
envoys followed Alexander as far as Bactra to place their city at 
his disposal. We are not told what answer they received. The 
defeat of Agis seemed to secure a complete ascendancy to the 
Macedonian party at Athens, who seized the opportunity for that 
grand attadk upon Ctesiphon and Demosthenes, which recoiled so 
signally upon iEscliines (b.c. 330). 

The history of Greece is now a.complete blank jill the return of 
Alexander from India to Susa (b.c. 325). Among the satraps who 
had abused their power during his absence, was Harpalus, whom 
he had treated with distinguished favour, and madfc governor of 
Babylon. While Harpalus was engaged in squandering the fbyal 
treasure in luxury, and treating his subjects with true Oriental 
tyranny, he was cultivating close relations with Athens, and send¬ 
ing presents both to the city and to many of the leading states¬ 
men. So, when he fled from Babylon, with 5000 soldters and a 
large treasure he steered for Cape Sumum, secure of a favourable 
reception. Prudence, however, forbade a step so directly hostile 
to Alexander; and Phocion,and Demosthenes were agreed in oppo¬ 
sing it. Nay more, when envoys came from Antipater demanding 
that Harpalus should be given up, it was Demosthenes who moved 
his arrest. He contrived, however, to escape from the prison, and 
fled to Crete, leaving his treasure under sequestration in the 
Acropolis. On ..comparing its value with the account given in by 
Harpalus, a large deficiency was discovered; and the Areopagus, 
after investigating the matter on the motion of Demosthenes 
himself, preferred a charge of peculation against several citizens, * 
amongst whom were Demosthenes and Demades. The latter fled, 
but the former was found guilty by a dicastery of 1500 citizens, 
and sentenced to a fine of fifty talents.. Having no means of pay¬ 
ment, he was cast into prison, whence he escaped, and resided 
sometimes at Trcezen, and sometimes at .dSgina. It is said that 
he might often be seen upon the beach, shedding tears as he looked 
to the coast of Attica. Among his accusers ♦as Hyperides, the 
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most violent enemy of Philip and Alexander; and there can be 
little doubt that his condemnation was secured by a disgraceful 
combination of the Macedonian party with the friends of Harpalus, 
"idiom he had refused to support, and who wanted a scapegoat for 
their own corruption.* 

One of Alexander’s last" acts was to throw a firebrand into 
Greece. In the midst of his own final triumph in Asia, he doubtless 
felt secure of obedience in providing a triumph for his partizans at 
home. Nicanor was sent to the Olympic festival (b.c. 224) with 
a rescript proclaiming to the exiles throughout Greece their resto¬ 
ration to their cities, winch Antipater was instructed to enforce. 
Under the guise of a umveisal amnesty, the edict provided m 
effect for the ifiaintenance of a Macedonian party in every state— 
for its supremacy in many. Envoys were sent to remonstrate with 
Alexander; and the whole of Greece was already in excitement 
when the news thrived of the monarch’s death. 

The feeling produced is summed up in the striking image of 
the orator Demades, that the power of Macedonia was now like 
the monster Polyphemus when Ulysses had put out his single eye. 
The long-suppressed desire for free action found vent at Athens, 
in spite of the opposition of Pliocion, who remained at his post, 
and kept his office as General, while others of his party fled to 
Antipater. Though Demosthenes was in exile, the youthful orator 
LeostheneS united with Hyperides in stirring up the people. Forty 
triremes, and 200 quadr\remes,f were ordered to be equipped, and 
all citizens under forty years of age were called out. Envoys 
were sent round to the cities of Greece, and their efforts were 
seconded by Demosthenes, who was presently recalled in triumph. 
By the autumn, Leosthenes found himself in command of an 
allied army near Thermopylae, though Boeotia, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Megalopolis, kept down by Macedonian garrisons, rendered 
no assistance. His force amounted to 13,000 foot and 600 horse, 
with 110 ships, which sailed along the coast 

The decision of the Thessalians for the Greek cause deprived 
Antipater of their splendid cavalry, and entailed upon him a 
great defeat in Thessaly. He threw himself into the town of 

* flee the elaborate argument of Mr. Grote, History qf Greece, vol. xii, pp. 402 
—416. 

+ Vessels with four banks of oara, whieh began about this time 5 to replace 1 the 
smaller but more handy tru ernes. The difference, to compare small things with 
great, is something like that between the first rates and seventy-fours of the British 
navy, both now becoming hb obsolete as the triremes The battle of Salamis, 
mentioned m the last chapter, was remarkable for the large size of the ships engaged. 
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Lamia, near the Spercheius, to await the aid which he sent to ask 
from Asia. The allies were obliged to be content with a blockade, 
and Phocion indulged in sinister predictions:—-“The short race 
has been run splendidly; but I fear we shall not have strength to 
hold out for the long course.” The augury seemed confirmed by 
the death of Leosthenes, who was struck on the head by a stone 
hurled fr<?ki a catapult; and a fatal delay took place while -his 
successor was being chosen. Little advantage was gained by the 
defeat and death of Leonnatus, who had advanced from Asia 
into Thessaly with 20,000 foot and 2500 horse. His army was 
rallied by Antipater, who escaped from Lamia, and retired into 
Macedonia, to await the approach of Qraterus; while his fleet 
gained some advantages over the Athenians. 

In the fallowing summer, the united forces of Antipater and 
Craterus gained a decisive victory over the allies at Crannon in 
Thessaly, and Greece lay once more at tiie, mercy of the Mace¬ 
donian regent (August, b.c. 322)! Refusing to # freat, except with 
individual states, he marched to the Cadmean fort, where Thebes 
once had stood, as if about to enter Attica. Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, and the other anti-Macedonian leaders, fled to AUgina, 
and thence to sanctuaries elsewhere, while Phocion and Demades 
went to intercede with Antipater for the city. The best terms 
they could obtain were the surrender of the leading orators, 
including Hyperides and Demosthenes, the restriction of the 
franchise, and the admission of a Macedonian garrison into the 
port of Munychia. Demades, who lias been so often named as 
the servile partisan of Macedonia, moved the decree for the arrest 
of the orators, and officers were sent with the dnvoys of Antipater 
to pursue them. The temples in which they had taken sanctuary 
proved no protection. Hyperides was carried back to Athens and 
put to death, after Antipater—as it is said—had taken revenge for 
his free speech by ordering his tongue to be cut out and thrown to 
the dogs. Demosthenes escaped a fate probably still worse by a . 
voluntary death, which was no crime in the eyes of a Greek. The 
story is related with various romantic details, but all we know for * 
certain is that, when the satellites of Antipater came to drag him 
from the sanctuary of Poseidon at Calauria, he took poison in the . 
temple, and then coming forth, as if* to surrender himself, he died 
as he passed the threshold. It was affirmed by his nephew Demo- 
chares that, instead of dying by his own hand, he had been 
removed, like Sophocles, by air euthanasia in the sacred precinct, 
beyond the reach of Macedonian cruelty. At least it was, time 
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for him to die, when he had survived the., freedom to which his 
life had been devoted.. His fate was less lamentable than that of 
his great rival Phocion, who perished by a similar death, after he 
had been compelled for a few years to administer the city accord- 
ing to the will of the Macedonian conqueror. But he deserves at 
least the praise of doing his best to govern justly. 

Antipater followed Tip his victory by setting up oligarchies of 
Macedonian partisans in the leading cities of Greece, and by whole¬ 
sale deportations of the free citizens. Having reduced all Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, he had crossed over with Craterus into iEtolia, with the 
design of transporting the rude and warlike inhabitants, to people 
the deserts of Upper Asia, when both were recalled, as we have 
seen, to resist the projects of Perdiccas (b.c. 321). The only* 
event worth recording, in Greece, before the death of A'ntipatcr, is 
the savage murder of Demades, who had been sent to Pella to 
request the withdrawal of the garyison from Munychia. Unluckily 
for the orator, a letter of his had been found among the papers of 
Perdiccas,' urging him to come over and rescue Greece from her 
dependence on u an old and rotten warp.” Cassander avenged the 
insult to his father by putting Demades to death, after his son had 
been killed in his arms. Thus were the friends as well as the foes 
of Macedonia cut down one after the other (b.c. 319). 

The civil war which the will of Antipater caused between his 
son Cassaflder and his successor Polysperchon involved the whole 
of Greece, and Athens first of all. Polysperchon, ‘having allied 
himself with Olympias, and acting in her name and that of tho 
sons of Alexander,.who were now at Pella, issued an e'dict, pro¬ 
claiming that the Greek cities should be delivered from the oligar¬ 
chies set up by Antipater, and their constitutions restored, as they 
had existed under Philip and Alexander; and the exiles expelled 
by Antipater were recalled to their homes. The Athenians at once 
required the Macedonian garrison to evacuate Munychia. But 
Nicanor, who had' been sent by Cassander to supersede the former 
governor, not only refused, but took Piraeus by surprise, while Pho 
’ cion, who was still at the head of affairs, not only neglected to take 
precautions, but refused to lead the Athenians to recover the port, 
Things were in this state, when Alexander, the son of Poly¬ 
sperchon, arrived with the advanced guard of hig father’s army, 
to enforce a peremptory mandate from Olympias for the evacuation 
of the garrison ;* but instead of making common cause with the 
Athenians, Alexander spent the time in fruitless negociations with 
Nicanor, till Cassander arrived at Pireeus with a large armament 
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supplied to him by Antigonus. The blame of all was laid on 
Phocion, who was accused of intriguing bfith with Nicanor and 
Alexander, te obtain protection against the returning exiles, 
These had no sooner recovered their power in the city, than they 
proceeded to depose the magistrates who had held office under the 
government established by Antipater, and among them Phocion, 
Some were condemned to death; others fled; and Phocion repaired 
to the camp of Alexander, who received him well, and sent 
him with letters to Polysperehon, to whom the Athenians also 
sent a deputation, accusing Phocion of high treason. Poly- 
sperchon affected to hear the case impartially; but, bent on 
t obtaining Piraeus for himself, he endeavoured to conciliate the 
Athenians Jby giving up Phocion, who was sent in chains to the 
city. lie was tried by the popular assembly, and condemned to 
death, with four colleagues, amidst the most insulting exhibition 
of vindictive feeling by the retftrned exiles. Jke bore all with 
the most dignified patience ; and his last words, before “he drank 
the hemlock, were to bid his son to cherish no evil memory of 
the Athenians. He died at # the age of eighty-five. The Athe¬ 
nians soon afterwards received Cassander into the city, who 
restored the oligarchical government, under the distinguished 
orator, philosopher, and poet, Demetrius of Phalerum, who held 
his power for ten years. Meanwhile, the repulse of Polysperehon 
from Megalopolis, and the defeat of his navy by that of Cassander, 
strengthened the party of the latter throughout Greece. In a pro¬ 
gress through Peloponnesus, ho received the adhesion of most of 
the cities. One incident, highly characteristic of the abandonment 
of old Greek traditions is, that the Spartans now for the first time 
surrounded tlieir city with walls (b.c. 317). 

We have seen how Cassancjer was recalled to Macedonia to put 
down the sanguinary tyranny of Olympias. His successes drove 
Polysperehon back into iEtolia, while Alexander maintained him¬ 
self in Peloponnesus. It was on his way to attack the latter that 
Cassander rebuilt Thebes, twenty years after its destruction by 
Alexander, and invited back thb Theban exiles from all the cities 
of Greece, Sicily and Italy. The measure was most popular 
through the whole Hellenic world; the.Athenians, Megalopolitans, 
and Messenians^ being especially forward in aiding the work 
(b.o. 315). 

Cassander had already gained, great successes in Peloponnesus, 
when Antigonus began to interfere in the affairs of Greece, pro¬ 
claiming freedom to the cities. He despatched an armament 

a 2- 
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under Aristodemus to the aid of Alexander, with whom Cassander 
proceeded to make terms, leaving him the government of the 
peninsula under himself; and both were thus unitecLagainst Aris¬ 
todemus. Alexander was soon after assassinated, but his widow 
Cratesipolis maintained herself in Sicyon, while Cassander gained 
considerable advantages over the ^Etolians, formerly^ the allies 
of Polysperchon, and now of Antigonus. The latter now made 
a vigorous effort by sending over a new armament under his 
nephew Ptolemy, who was rapidly gaining ground in every quarter, 
when the war was suspended by the general pacification of b.c. 
311, and all the powers united to guarantee the autonomy of the 
Greek cities, though the provision remained a dead letter, and 
Cassander kept his garrisons in the cities that he now held. He 
afterwards granted the government of Peloponnesus to Polysper¬ 
chon, as the price of his treachery in the murder of Hercules; * 
while his own jVWcr in Northern Greece seems to have embraced 
all the western coast and a large part of Epirus (b.c. 309). We 
4 have seen how he secured the crown of Macedonia*by the murder 
of Roxana and Alexander. 

The abortive expedition of the Egyptian Ptolemy (b.c. 308) f had, 
however, the effect of drawing upon Cassander the more serious 
attacks of Antigonus, who sent over his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
with a formidable armament/from Ephesus. Such was the confused 
state of the relations between Greece and the generals in Asia, that 
when Demetrius suddenly appeared on the coast of Attica in May, 
B.c. 307, his fleet was mistaken for that of Ptolemy, the ally of 
Cassander, and he sailed into Pirseus* before the error was dis¬ 
covered. Demetrius the Phalerean, after governing well for some 
years, during which lie improved the laws of Athens and adorned 
the city with splendid buildings, had degenerated into a sensual 
and luxurious despot. So, when Demetrius Poliorcetes proclaimed 
that he had come to free the city and to expel 'the Macedonian 
garrison, the people weftt over to him, and the late ruler retired 
to Thebes, and thence to Egypt. After reducing the Macedonian 
garrisons' both of Munychia and Megara, and declaring the latter 
city free, Demetrius made a triumphal entry into Athens, pro¬ 
claiming the freedom of the f ity, and ‘promising magnificent dona¬ 
tions from his father. He was received with^such unbounded 
adulation and divine honours to his father and himself, that he is 
said to have declared himself ashamed of these degenerate Athe¬ 
nians. The only voice raised in opposition to the universal flattery 

* See chap. xvii. p. 88. * t Ihid. 
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was that of Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes. Amidst 
the reaction against the philosopher Demetrius of Phalerum, a 
law was passed restricting the liberty of teaching in the philosophic 
schools, which were now, as we shall soon see, at the height of 
their reputation. The philosophers made a spirited appeal by 
leaving Athens in a body, and the decree was repealed the next 
year. Demetrius had remained only a few months at Athens, 
when he was recalled, as we have seen, to the naval war on the 
shores of Cyprus (b.c. 306). 

During the absence of Demetrius in the EaSt, the war in Greece 
was renewed between Polysperchon and Cassander. The latter 
had gained a decided advantage at many points,—had taken 
Corinth, and was blockading Athens by sea and land, when 
DemetriuS opportunely returned with a large fleet to the Euripus, 
and landed at Aulis in Boeotia. Cassander, thus threatened in 
the rear, raised the siege of Atbpns, and retired Rewards Thessaly. 
He was pursued and defeated near Thermopylae by Demetrius, 
to whom a bbdy of 6000 Macedonian troops went over. Deme¬ 
trius once more entered Athens, to be received with flattery more 
abject and impious than had been paid to himself and his father 
borne jears before. A decree was carried by Stratocles, that 
Athena invited Demetrius to be her guest. Lodged in the back 
chamber * of the Parthenon, he profaned the temple with the most 
abominable orgies of Aphrodite, to whom he erected chapels 
throughout .the city for his courtezans. The only voice raised 
against the decree of Stratocles is said to have been that of 
Demochares, the nephew.of Demosthenes, who at all events was 
soon banished from Athens for his opposition to the extreme 
measures of the flatterers of Demetrius, f 

In the following spring (b.c. 303), Demetrius prosecuted the 
war in Peloponnesus against the garrisons of Cassander and 
Ptolemy. He conquered Corinth, Sicyon, all the states of Argolis,.; 
and the whole of Arcadia, except M^ptinea; and he made an 
expedition with his fleet to Leucas and Corcyra. After these suc¬ 
cesses, a congress at Corinth qpnferred upon Demetrius, as formerly 
upon Philip and Alexander, the dignity of captain-general of the 
Greeks. In the spring of b;c. 302, he returned to Athens, and 

« 

* It lias been already explained, that the Opisthodomus , or back chamber, of a 
Greek temple was not the inner shrine, but a sort of vestiy and treasury, as well as a 
lodging for the keepers of the. temples 

t The return of Demetrius was m b.c. 804; the banishment of Demochares in 
B303*2. 
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was received as a god by a procession of the people, with garlands 
and incense. But even the hymn which they -sang to#iim, as the 
god who alone had appeared to deliver them, was the measure of 
their debasement and distress. It is especially interesting to observe 
the language used respecting the growing power of the iEtolians, 
who are compared to the Sphinx, flying from its rock tp^arry off 
the helpless citizens. Both the order of the calendar and the most 
venerable customs of religion were made to yield to the wish of 
Demetrius, to be at once initiated into the highest grade of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. In the proper course, a candidate could 
only be initiated at the Lesser Mysteries, in the month of Anthe- 
sterion, and admitted to the higher degree sixteen months later, in 
Boedromion. Dejnetrius had reached Athens in Munychion, two 
months after the former period; but, on the motion of Stratocles, 
it was declared that the current month should be considered as 
Anthesterion, a^.d the next month as the Boedromion of the 
following year; and then, after the two ceremonies, another decree 
set the calendar right again. A century before,® Aristophanes 
had made Meton’s reform of the calendar an occasion for the jest, 
that the gods and men would be celebrating their festivals at 
different times; but such proceedings as these prove, as Niebuhr 
observes, that “ no one at that time had much faith in those 
matters ; all was mere curiosity, and an obscure remnant of super¬ 
stition.” Demetrius repaid this adulation by exacting from the 
Athenians a contribution „of 250 talents, which he insulted them 
by squandering on his pleasures. 

Still pursuing the object of driving • Cassander out of Greece 
and Macedonia, he marched into Tlicssaly at the head of 56,000 
men, and became master of much of the country. His continued 
success was one cause of the new coalition against his father in 
Asia; and Cassander protracted the contest till Demetrius was 
recalled by Antigonus to share his defeat at Ipshs. Before he 
left Greece, he concluded a peace with Cassander, by which the 
Hellenic cities were declared free (b.c. 301). 

' The military talents of Demetriua were conspicuous in his con¬ 
duct after the battle of Ipsus. Retreating with the remnant of 
the army, he joined his fleet at Ephesus, and passed over to 
Cyprus, where he rallied all *Kis forces, in order to secure Greece. 
There he might hope to hold out till the coalition of the generals 
in Asia should be dissolved by their mutual jealousies, and his own 
aid be sought, as in fact soon afterwards happened. For this 
contingency he at once paved the way by opening negociations 
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with Ptolemy, through the medium of the young Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, whose name now appears in history for the first time, 
and of whose share in these transactions more will be said anon. 
But Demetrius had not calculated on the great effect produced in 
Greece by the defeat of Ipsus. Most of the cities that had so 
lately saluted him as their leader hastened to make their sub¬ 
mission to Cassander. Even Athens had recovered from her 
servile prostration, and recalled Demochares, who guided her coun¬ 
cils in the spirit of his uncle. Demetrius had already sailed from 
Ephesus, secure of a favourable reception at Athens, when he was 
met by an embassy, forbidding him to approach the city. At 
the same time they conducted his wife, with all her retinue and 
property, to Megara, and gave up to him the ships and treasures 
he had left behind. It was not the policy of Demetrius to involve 
himself in a war with Greece, which he Lad hoped to use as his 
basis of operations against Asia/ So he carriejl'/his armament to 
the Thracian .Chersonese, and there began an irregular warfare 
against Lysimachus. 

Meanwhile Lysimachus and Ptolemy had formed a closer league 
with each other, to counteract which, Seleucus sought the aid of 
Demetrius, and sued for the hand of his daughter, whom he after¬ 
wards resigned tQ his son Antioclius. This is the earliest example 
of those incestuous marriages, which afterwards because common 
both among the Seleucidm and the Ptolemies. Demetrius foith- 
witli sailed t*o Syria, and on his way he made himself master of 
Cilicia; and his refusal to give up this acquisition produced an 
ill feeling with Seleucus’at the very moment of their alliance. 
About the same time, the negociations which ftemetrius had 
opened with Ptolemy were brought to a successful issue. . Thus 
strengthened, lie returned to Greece, and gained a footing in 
Peloponnesus before he attempted to recover Athens. 

It was about this time that Cassanderjiied, after he had enjoyed 
for a few years the power restored to him by the victory of Ipsus 
(b.c. 297). He left three sons, Philip, Antipater, and Alexander.. 
The first succeeded to the Macedonian throne as Philip IV., but 
died of sickness the next year (b.c. 296). His death was followe 
by one of those murderous contests, which now became the usual 
incidents of the succession to the crown. Antipater killed his 
mother, whom he suspected of favouring Alexander; and. the 
latter, esteeming his own life* in danger, applied for aid both to 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius. The order of events is now phscure J 
but it seems that Demetrius was engaged in the siege of Athens; 
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and so Pyrrhus had the‘first opportunity, which he hastened to 
•seize. It is mow time to give some account of the life of this 
remarkable man up to the present period. 

The country of Epirus, the most ancient seat of the Pelasgic 
religion, and, according t® some accounts, the cradle.the 
Hellenic race, was now subject to the JSacid family of 'Molossian 
princes, who claimed their descent from Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles. It seemed to be the destiny of these princes 
to bring on the inevitable collision between the powers of Greece 
and Italy. The first who bore the title of King of Epirus, Alex¬ 
ander, the son of Neoptolemus, and brother of Olympias, was 
killed in the war which he waged on behalf of the Tarentines 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii (b.c. 326). His aousin and 
successor, ASacides, was deposed by the Epirots, who disliked the 
part he took in the war'of Olympias against Cassander (b.c. 316). 
He was subsequently recalled ; but only to be defeated and slain 
in battle by Philip, the son of Cassander, who thus obtained the 
mastery of Epirus (b.c. 313). Pyrrhus, the son of ASacides, was 
bom in b.c. 318. On his father’s deposition, the infant, saved by 
his faithful servants, found refuge with Glaucias, the king of the 
Illyrian Taulantians, who brought him up with his own children, 
and refused to betray him to Cassander for a large bribe. Niebuhr 
observes the resemblance in the conduct of the old Illyrian chief 
to the respect of the modern Albanians for the ties of hospitality, 
when once their word is pledged, notwithstanding their cruelty 
and venality. The same historian sees a proof of the natural 
excellence of the character of Pyrrhus in the fact, that he was not 
barbarized by^iis early training. Ten years later, Glaucias restored 
Pyrrhus, then only twelve years old, to the throne of Epirus ; but, 
after five years, Cassander took advantage of the recal of Deme¬ 
trius to Asia, to procure the expulsion of Pyrrhus l)y the Epirots. 
The young prince,.who was now seventeen, fled to Demetrius, who 
had married his sister, and fought with great distinction on the 
.field of Ipsus. He was then employed, as we have seen, in a 
negociation with Ptolemy, whom, like all with whom he came 'in 
contact, Pyrrhus so won by the peculiar charm of his character, 
.that the Egyptian king sent him back to Epirus with a large 
force, and the queen Berenice gave him the hand of Antigon6, 
her daughter by a former marriage. ■ Pyrrhus was well received 
by the Epirots, and concluded an arrangement with Neoptolemus,* 

* Tlutarch, who alone mentions this Neoptolemus, does not tell us who he ^as. 
Niebuhr upposes him to have been a son of Alexander, the late King of Epirus. 
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the reigning prince, to share the kingdom; but Neoptolemus was 
soon put to death, on the ground, as is supposed, of a plot against 
the life of Pyrrhus. 

The ■vfcaJth 1 supplied by Ptolemy enabled Pyrrhus to raise 
Epin^to great prosperity. He founded cities, and developed the 
militufyScaources of the country, doing for Epirus what Arche- 
laus and Philip had done for Macedonia. Like the latter prince, 
he was passionately fond of war, and endowed by nature with 
the highest military genius. But here the resemblance ceased. 
Pyrrhus loved war, less for its substantial gains than for the 
excitement of the pursuit, as an artist works at his art to gratify 
an inward prompting. But, obeying only this impulse, his efforts 
were as. desultory as they were eager. He is said to have pur¬ 
posely abstained from following up victory, lest the campaign 
should end too quickly, like a chase, the pleasure of which is lost 
if the game be caught too soon. 'Had Jie possessed Philip’s steady 
purpose, and especially Philip’s knowledge when to remain quiet, 
he might have been the greatest conqueror of his age, as he was 
almost, if not quite, the greatest captain of any age. Hannibal 
is said to have placed Pyrrhus first, Scipio second, and himself 
third, among the masters of the art of war; or, according to a 
more probable version of the story, he assigned the first rank to 
Alexander, the second to himself, and the third to Pyrrhus. He 
was one of the first generals that wrote on the art of war. But 
he was not c<51d-blooded enough to be a* great conqueror. Some 
change of purpose, or some generous impulse, perpetually turned 
him aside from an advantage already won. He was compared by 
Antigonus Gonatas to a gambler, who is often favoured by the 
dice, but knows not how to use his luck;—he might have added, 
who cares not whether he loses or wins. For the most striking 
feature in the character of Pyrrhus was a frank and cordial cheer¬ 
fulness, which bore him up through all the changes of fortune, 
and won.the hearts of all with whom, he had to deal. “There 
never was a prince,” Says Niebuhr, “ iu whom the character of a,, 
soldier had so much of poetry.*” 

Pyrrhus had made Some progress in the consolidation of his 
kingdom, when he was called to the aid of Alexander, who offered 
to give up to him certain districts which had been acquired by 
Macedonia' on the frontier of Epirus, as well as Acamania, 
Ambracia, and Amphilochia .on- the western coast Pyrrhus 
speedily drove out Antipater, who fled to his father-in-law Lysi- 
m&chus, in Thrace, and was not long after put to death by him. 
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Pyrrhus then withdrew to occupy his new possessions on the 
western coast, and fixed his residence at Ambracia. He soon 
became master .of Corcyra, and probably of Leucas; and thus his 
kingdom looked towards Italy, in which he was destined soon to 
act so conspicuous a part . ~ 

Meanwhile Demetrius Poliorcetes had been prevented: from at 
once obeying the call of Alexander by his occupation with the 
siege of Athens. The city had fallen under the tyranny of a certain 
Lachares, whom- some call a demagogue, and others a creature of 
Cassander: he may have been both. The exiles whom he had 
driven out invited the aid of Demetrius; but the citizens in 
general, fearing his resentment for his former repulse, held out 
against a long, blockade, till famine forced them .to yield.* 
Demetrius forgave the past, and distributed corn to the famished 
people; but he took precautions for the future by placing garri¬ 
sons in the porta of Plrteus.and *Munychia, as well as on the hill 
of Museum (b.c. 295). He then advanced into Macedonia; and, 
having procured the assassination of Alexander, he was saluted by 
the army as king (b.c. 294). He was already in possession of 
nearly all Greece, except Boeotia, iEtolia, and the ports on the 
western coast in the hands of Pyrrhus. The reign of Demetrius 
lasted seven years, and was one perpetual series of wars with his 
neighbours in Europe, and with, his rivals in'Asia. For the 
greater part of this period he committed the government of Greece 
to his son, Antigonus Gonatas, who at last succeeded in founding 
a dynasty, which endured to the end of the Macedonian kingdom. 
In b.c. 292 Demetrjus took Thebes, after an obstinate defence. 

In the following year (b.c. 291), the misfortune of Lysimachus, 
who, having crossed the Danube, had been compelled to surrender 
with his whole army to the Getse,! gave Demetrius an opportunity 
to invade Thrace; but he was recalled by a new revolt of Thebes, 
which was again taken in B.c. 290. During 'this campaign 
Pyrrhus invaaed Thessaly, to make a diversion in favour of 
Thebes, but he was repulsed by Demetrius. At the same time 
’the latter was engaged in war with the iEtolians. The confederacy 
of this rude people seemed now almost the sole refuge of Hellenic 

liberty, while the rest of the Greeks were passive spectators of the 

• 

* Among the more ordinary incidents of suffering, common to cities closely be* 
sieged, we are told of a father and son quarrelling for a dead mouse I 

+ These were the great and warlike peojJle, apparently of Thracian origin, who 
were called Daciafca by the Romans, and gave their name to the province of Dacia. 
The king of the Get© behaved generously to Lysimachus, and soon released him. * 
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conflicts of the two northern monarchies. Each invaded the' other’s 
country, and each gained victories over the *other; but, while the 
conflict was thus indecisive, the moral victory remained with 
Pyrrhus. His chivalrous generosity, and his kindness to his 
prisoners, won the hearts of the Macedonians. Contrasting his frank 
simptfcufc. with the ostentatious luxury and the tyrannical licence 
of Demetrius, they came to desire Pyrrhus for their king (b.c. 287). 

While Demetrius was thus engaged at home, his Asiatic posses¬ 
sions were divided between Ptolemy and Seleucus, who now formed 
‘ a new coalition with Lysimachus and Pyrrhus to strip him of his 
dominions in Europe. While Ptolemy sent a powerful fleet into 
Greece, and Lysimachus advanced against Macedonia from the 
east, Pyrrhus entered it from the west, the army went over to him, 
and he was proclaimed king, dividing the kingdom at first with 
Lysimachus. Demetrius fled to Asia, where, after adventures 
which it is not worth while to follow, he was compelled to sur¬ 
render to Seleucus (b.o. 286). He was kept a close prisoner, 
though not otherwise ill-treafed, till his death in b.c. 283. 

The arrangement between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus soon came 
to an end. The latter had destined the crown of Macedonia for 
himself, and, when Pyrrhus had reigned only seven months, he 
again invaded Macedonia. The fickle people again went over from 
the Epirot stranger, as they now chosfe to regard Pyrrhus, to the 
old cbmrade of Alexander. Pyrrhus was driven back into Epirus 
(b.c. 286), whence, after a few years’ resit, he undertook his me¬ 
morable expedition into Italy. Thus, in the year which several 
other events concur to mark as an epoch itt history,*'we find 
Greece for the first time brought into direct contact with Rome 
(b.c. 280). The celebrated campaigns of Pyrrhus in Italy and 
Sicily belong to the history of Rome (b.o. 280—275). After his 
return to Epirus lie made *a predatory war upon Antigonus 
Gonatas, whom he expelled, and became once more king of 
Macedonia (b.c. 273). He now aimed at the conquest of Greece. 
Repulsed from Sparta he marched to Argos, to support one of the 
contending factions, which admitted him into the city. But the 
citadel, and all the strong places, were held by the other party; 
and Pyrrhus was endeavouring to force his way back out of the 
place when a tile, hurled by a woman from a house-top, struck 
him on the nape of his neck, and he fell senseless from his horse. 
He was recognized and quickly despatched by the soldiers of 
Antigonus, who carried his head, to their master. Antigonus 
showed great emotion on beholding it, and ordered the remains of 
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Pyrrhub to be interred with due honours. Thus fell this great 
and noble-minded soldier, like Abimelech at Thebez, by the hand 
of a woman, in the forty-sixth year of his age (b.c. 272). Had he 
lived in happier times, he might have devoted to the defence and 
establishment of freedom t,he powers which were wasted ip wars 
without result. . / 

The expulsion of Pyrrhus from Macedonia had left Lysimachus 
in possession of a magnificent kingdom, embracing nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, with Thrace and Macedonia; but Antigonus 
Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, still held his ground in 
Greece by means of his powerful fleet, and many of the Greek 
cities maintained their Independence. Lysimachus reigned for 
five years and a half over these enlarged dominions (b.c. 286— 
281); but he waS' doomed to a violent death, like all the DiadOchi, 
except Ptolemy, who, however, contributed indirectly to the fate 
of Lysimachus^ The two families were connected by various 
intermarriages. c Ptolemy had been twice married; first, . to 
Eurydice, the daughter of Antipat&r, whom he had divorced in 
favour of her attendant, the beautiful Berenice.* Eurydice had 
borne him two sons, Ptolemy surnamed Ceraunus (i.e. Thunder¬ 
bolty, and Meleager, both of whom were excluded from the suc¬ 
cession, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, the ^n of Berenice, was 
associated with his father in the kingdom (b.c. 285). This step, 
which was probably taken through the influence of Berenice, 
seems to have rested cm the principle, still a point of dispute 
in the East, that the children of a king, “ born in the purple,” 
should take precedence of those born before his accession. 
Besides these sons, Ptolemy had, by Eurydic6, a daughter Ly- 
sandra (who was married to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus 
by his first wife), and, by Berenice, another daughter, Arsinoe, 
who was the second wife of Lysimachus himself. Such were 
the relations between the two families, when 'Ptolemy Cerau¬ 
nus, enraged at his’ exclusion from the throne of Egypt, fled 
to Lysimachus. His kind reception appears to have brought to 
a head the jealousy of Arsinoe against Agathocles, both as the 
rival of her children and the husband of her step-sister.’ Aga- 
thoclfes, who was now a man of mature age, had distinguished 
himself in many of his father’s campaigns, and was sure to be his 
successor, in which case Arsinoe, who had long been his declared 
enemy, might well fear, according to Macedonian precedents, for 

* This name, s*common in-the Hellenistic royal families, is the.Macedonian form 
of the Greek Pherenice, which signifies hinging victory. 
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her own and her children’s • lives. Lysimachus, induced by her to 
believe that his son was plotting against Jiis life, first treated 
Agathocles with insult, and then caused him to be poisoned. 
The resentment of his subjects only confirmed the king in the 
belief^jf a conspiracy, and his rage was t directed byArsinoe against 
the brothers and friends o£ the murdered Agathocles. Several of 
the Asiatic cities now broke out into open revolt; and Seleucus, to 
whom the wi^ of Agathocles had fled for refuge, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of extending his power over Asia Minor. He crossed the 
Taurus at the head of a powerful army, and advanced to the plain 
of Corupedion in Phrygia, where Lysimachus, betrayed by the 
followers whom he had alienated, was’ defeated and slain '(b.c. 
281). By his death Seleucus became master of the'whole empire 
of Alexander, except Egypt and its dependencies, Southern 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Cyprus. But he did not long enjoy his 
conquest; he had crossed the Hellespont to take possession of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and was sacrificing n8ar Lysimachia, a 
city which Lysimachus had built on the neck of the Chersonese, 
when he w r as murdered by Ptolemy Cerannus, whom he had taken 
under his protection as a rival to the king of Egypt, seven months 
after the death of Lysimachus (b.c. 280). 

The death of the last of Alexander’s own followers forms a 
natural resting-place in the history of the East, especially as the 
epoch is marked by other great events. But those events must be 
noticed, and <i glance must be cast forward on the settlement of 
the affairs of Greece, before we turn to the great rising power of 
the West. Ptolemy Ceraunus was at once recognized as king of 
Macedonia and Thrace. Antioclius Soter, the son of Seleucus, 
who had long since resigned to him the provinces of Upper Asia, 
was a thoroughly Asiatic sovereign, and cared nothing for power 
in Europe. After a brief war, for the purpose of avenging his 
father’s murder, and checking any designs which Ptolemy 
Ceraunus might have had on Asia, Antiochus made peace with 
Ptolemy, who, in his turn, had the prudence to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation with his brother, Ptolemy Philadelphus, resigning to' 
him all -claims to the throne of Egypt. Thus, with the establish¬ 
ment of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus on the throne of Egypt, and 
of Antiochus I. Soter on that of Asia, the history of the East 
becomes separate from that of Europe, till they are again brought 
into contact by the ambition of Antiochus the Great. 

Returning to Macedonia, Ptolemy Ceraunus found a rival in 
Antigonus Gonatas, whose operations, however, vtere confined to 
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Greece. Ptolemy’s sister, Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimacliue, 
had'taken up her abode, with her family, in the fortress of Cas- 
sandrea. Fearing, it would seem, that this position might give 
the king of Egypt a hold upon the country, Ptolemy made a 
treacherous offer of marriage to his sister; and, being admffted'to 
the .fort, killed her sons and banished -her to. Samothraee. His 
crime was soon punished by an event, which requires us to take a 
glance beyond the northern boundaries of Macedonia* 

We shall soon have occasion to speak mo^e fully of the great 
nation of the Qauls or Celts, who occupied, from very early’times, 
all the regions of Western Europe, beyond the Alps and the Rhine, 
and who gave their *name to the country of Gallia {France). Their 
early settlements jn Italy, and the great irruption in which they 
sacked Rome (b.c. 390), will be noticed in the next book. During 
the ensuing century, the tribes which were established in the great 
plain of Northern Italy (Gallia Cisalpina) were constantly pressing 
on eastward round the head of the Adriatic; and these movements 
appear to have caused the irruptions of the Triballi and other 
Illyrian nations into Macedonia. About b.c. 308, a body of Gauls 
had reached the frontiers of Macedonia, and Cassander gave them 
settlements in Mount Orbelus. During the following years, new 
swarms arrived from Italy, and accumulated beyond the moun¬ 
tains of Scgrdus, Orbelus, and Scomius, through which they poured 
into Macedonia towards the close of b.c. 380. Ptolemy ventured 
to meet them in the Add; but the Macedonian 'phalanx was 
broken before the superior numbers, the savage war-cries, and the 
broadsword of the Gaol, like the Roman legions at Allia, and 
many a disciplined £rmy since. Ptolemy Ceraunus was killed in 
the battle, and his kingdom fell into complete anarchy. His 
brother Meleager, and Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, succes¬ 
sively failed in the attempt to establish themselves on the throne, 
which was at last offered by the army to Sosthenes, who had 
meanwhile succeeded in checking the invaders. Their main body 
, seems to have retired behind the mountains when satiated with 
plunder ; but they returned in the following year, and inflie^d on 
Sosthenes a defeat, which was soon followed by his death (b.c. 279). 
On this occasion, the Gauls pressed on as far as Delphi, to plunder 
the temple. The local tradition declared that Apollo defended his' 
sanctuary by miracles like those which had baffled the Persians 
two hundred years before; * but sober history must give the honour 
of the achievement to the Greeks. They assembled their forces, 

* Vol. I. pp. 420, 421. 
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under the Athenian Callippus, and routed the invaders, disordered 
by plunder and excess. Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, was 
slain. The hordes that followed him retreated partly across the 
Hoamus to the banks of the Danube; part founded settlements 
in*'‘Ksjace; while another body passed on to the Hellespont and 
Proponffo, Of these, some crossed the Hellespont in search of 
plunder, while others were invited over from Byzantium by 
Nicomedes I,, king of Bithynia. These two hordes, reinforced 
by fresh swarms, overran the whole of Asia Minor within the 
Taurus, exacting tribute of its princes, while some bodies of them 
crossed the Taurus, and served in the armies of Syria and Egypt. 
Their ascendancy was checked by the growing power of the kings 
of Pergamus; and at length, just half a century after their first 
entrance, Attalus I. inflicted on them a decisive defeat, and com¬ 
pelled them to settle within the limits of the district which was 
hencefbrth called Galatia* (b.c.* 230). Intermingling with the 
Hellenist population around them, they adopted Greek manners, 
but they preserved their own language, with their political organi¬ 
zation. They formed three tribes, bearing the thoroughly Gallic 
names of Tolistobogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, each consisting of 
four clans, which the Greeks called Tetrachies. 

The anarchy of Macedonia yvas ended, shortly after the expul¬ 
sion of the Gauls, by the victory of Antigonus Gonatas # over the 
other competitors for the throne (about b.c. 278). We know 
but little of his exact position up to this time. He had been 
appointed, as we have seen, by his father, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to the government of Greece, where he had, held his ground 
amidst the contests for the throne of Macedonia, on the one hand, 
and the risings of the Greek cities, supported by the king of 
Egypt, on the other. His usual residence seems to have been at 
Demetrias, in Magnesia, and his chief strength lay in his close 
alliance with the iEtoliafis, whose power now reached eastward as 
far as Phocis. The extent of his hold upon Peloponnesus is very 
doubtful; but, as will be seen presently, that hold was greatly 
loosened, at the epoch of b.c. 280, by a new movement in assertion 
of Pari-hellgiic liberty. About the time when Ptolemy Ceraunus 
was contending for his newly usurped crown, with Antiochus on 
the one side, and Antigonus Gonatas oh the other, a confederacy 
of the Greek states appears to have been formed against the 
latter, under the leadership of Sparta, and with the aid of Egyp- 

* It was also called Gallo-Gwecitt and Groeco-Galatia, from the mixture of Gauls 
and Greeks in its population, 
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tlan money ancl ships. As a pretext for combining their forces, 
an Amphictyonic wap was declared against the iEtolians, the 
allies of Antigonus, on the old ground, the cultivation of the 
devoted plain of Cirrha. The mover in the enterprise was Areus, 
king of Sparta, who, with the money supplied to him from Egypt, 
kept up a mercenary force, and imitated the pomp of tljc "Asiatic 
courts. It has been seen how disastrously former Amphictyonic 
wars had ended, nor was the present an exception. The allied 
army was utterly defeated and dispersed by the iEtolians, but the 
war was still maintained in a desultory manner by Areus. One 
gain from it appears to have been the expulsion of the Mace¬ 
donian garrisons from the ports of Athens. 

It was soon after the defeat of the allies, that Antigonus 
Gonatas obtained the Macedoni Girone, and became the founder 
of a dynasty, and the .restqrer of tuc monarchy. After the brief 
interruption of two or throe years, when ho was expelled, as already 
related, by Pyrrhiis, he kept the crown till his death, in b.c. 239. 
The dynasty he founded lasted for seventy years after his death, 
numbering three generations and four kings. Macedonia became 
the umpire in the conflict between the contendimr Greek forces of 
Sparta and the Achrean and Altolian leagues. Demetrius II., the 
son of Antigonus Gonatas (b.c. 239—229), carried on war with his 
dangerous neighbours, the vEtolians. His cousin and successor 
Antigonus Doson (b.c. 2^) —220), supported the Achman League, 
and gained the decisive battle of Sellasia over Cleonaencs, king of 
Sparta (b.c. 221). The long reign of Philip V., the son of 
Demetrius II. (b.c. 220—178), witnessed the culminating power 
of this later Macedonian kingdom, and its humiliation in the 
conflict with Rome, to which it finally succumbed under his son 
Perseus, in b.c. 168. The last successor of Philip and Alexander, 
and the lineal descendant of the great Antigonus, was dragged in 
chains through the streets of Rome, to grace the triumph of 
-rfEmilius Paulus, and then thrown into a dungeon, but he ended 
his days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 

We shall have to return hereafter to the history of these later 
Macedonian kings, as well as to that of the Achaean League, 
and its two great heroes, - 

“ Aratus, who awhile relumed the soul 
Of fondly lingering liberty in Greece ; 

And him, her darling as her latest hope, 

The gallant Philopcemen^ who to arms 
Turned the luxurious pomp he could not cure 
Or toiling in his farm, a simple-swain, 

Or, bold and skilful, thundering in the field. • 
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Meanwhile it is well to take a prospective glance at the causes 
and the issue of this last effort for freedom. During the war in 
which Pyrrhus lost his life, Antigonus G-onatas was at the head 
of an army in Peloponnesus, where he obtained complete ascen- 
(TSftiij^after the fall of Pyrrhus. Some of the cities were held 
by his garrisons, and others by tyrants in his interest. Sparta, 
which he had aided against Pyrrhus, was soon at war with him 
again, in alliance with Athens and the king of Egypt, The 
details of this war are very obscure. The* Spartan king Areus was 
killed in battle; and Athens, after being nearly ruined by a long 
blockade, was forced to surrender to Antigonus, about b.c. 262. 
The Macedonian garrisons were replaccd'in Piraeus and Munycliia, 
but the city was declared free, and Antigonus, in his frequent 
visits to Athens, paid marked honour to her eminent philosophers, 
especially to Zeno. Sparta, now closely, dependent on Egypt, 
seemed to be the only Hellenic power capable of withstanding the 
Macedonian king, except the great confederacy of the iEtolians, 
who were his close allies. 

But an ancient state, which had remained hitherto almost 
isolated in the midst of Greece, was gradually rising up into new 
life, io afford the country a last hope of liberty, and to give the 
world a brilliant example of the working of a federation. The 
Acluvau race, wlio, in the time celebrated by Homer ^ had been 
dominant in Peloponnesus, had remained in political insignifi¬ 
cance since the great Dorian migration drove them up to the strip 
of land along the northern coast of the peninsula. Their twelve 
great cities* had been anciently united in a Paijacliman confedera¬ 
tion, which was chiefly, like the old Panionian confederacy in the 
same region, for religious objects. This league had been dis¬ 
solved by the policy of Philip and Alexander, who could not, 
however, destroy the bond between the cities. During the 
troubles that fbllowed the death of Lysimaclnis (b.c. 280), four 
of these cities, Dyme, Patrrn, Tritma, and Pharos, formed a 
league to resist the Macedonian domination, which was afterwards ( 
joined by all the Achaean towns, except Olenus and Helice. At 
first, however, they were reduced by Antigonus, with the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, and were occupied, like the rest, by his 
garrisons, or by the tyrants he set up. The oppression of these 
rulers furnished a fresh motive for the renewal of the league after 
Antigonus had withdrawn; and the king, residing at Pella, seems 
to have overlooked so insignificant a state. Thus left to itself,. 

* Afterwards reduced to ten By the destruction of two of them by an earthquake. 
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its growth was gradual, and it had time to mature its constitution 
before being exposed to serious conflicts. At first the league was 
presided over by a secretary ( Grammateus ), and two generals 
(Strategi), assisted by a council of ten Demiurgi. In the election 
of these officers, every citizen of the Acksean towns, abov^Sie 
age of thirty, had a vote, and the ultimate decision of all ques¬ 
tions of public policy rested with the general assembly of the 
citizens,^ho met twice a year in a grove near iEgium. About 
b.c. 256, a more concentrated power was given to the government 
of the League by the election of a single Strategus. It now only 
wanted an able and enterprising leader to become a truly great 
power; and such a leader came forward in the person of the 
young Aratus, a Sicyonian exile residing at Argos, whose father 
Clinias had been, killed by Abantidas, the tyrant of Sicyon. 
When he Had reached kis twentieth year, Aratus, at the head of 
a band of exildfe, made himself* master of Sicyon, by a daring 
adventure in the night, expelled the reigning tyrant, and forth¬ 
with united the city to the Achaean League (b.c. 251). The acqui¬ 
sition of a city, so important by its power and position, was only 
less valuable to the League than the gain of such a leader. The 
very defects in the character of this remarkable man supplied 
special qualifications for the work he had now to do. Incapable 
of directing the movements of a pitched battle, and even wanting 
personal courage in the field, he was a daring and skilful leader of 
surprises and ambuscades, and a most successful negotiator. But 
his intellectual culture was very imperfect, and his practical 
knowledge of politics in early life had been confined to the expe¬ 
rience of tyrannical oppression, and the bitterness and cunning 
which it engenders. Hence, when the growing power of the 
League might perhaps have afforded an opportunity to a Demos¬ 
thenes for realizing the old dreams of Panhellenic patriotism, 
Aratus was unequal to the occasion- when hard pressed by Sparta 
and the iEtolians, he called in Antigonus Doson, and so once 
. more made a Macedonian the umpire of the liberties of Greece. 
But the time had probably gone by, when even a Demosthenes 
could have raised the country from its depressed state, aggravated 
as it was by the famine and pestilence that resulted from half a 
century of desultory warfare. Aratus was rightly judged by his 
countrymen for what he had done, rather than for his faults 
and failures, when they paid divine honours to his memory. He 
died in b.c. 213, poisoned by the order of his former friend, 
Philip V. of Macedon. Aratus wrote Memoirs of his own times, 
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down to b.c. 220, the year in which the History of Polybius 
begins.* 

It was in b.c. 245 that Aratus was first elected as Strategus of 
the League, which had meanwhile been steadily consolidating 
itseifi,^ About this time the Achseans formed an alliance with the 
Boeotians, the 6tate which seemed bes£ able to check the growth 
of the rival iEtolian confederacy; but the iEtolians fell upon the 
Boeotians, and crushed them before the Achseans came to their 
aid; and the old Boeotian confederacy, with its slight remnant of 
power, was absorbed into the JEtolian League. The loss was com¬ 
pensated by Aratus’s daring surprise of Corinth«and its citadel, 
which Antigonus had carelessly entrusted to a ( Stoic philosopher 
and a garrison of Syrian mercenaries. The former proved income 
petent, the “latter treacherous; and the loss of the Acrpcorinthus 
deprived Antigonus of the key to Peloponnesus. Aratuu followed 
up this enterprize by the captui^ of Megaia; ai*d the Acheean 
League was joined successively by the smaller states' of the Argolid 
peninsula, by all the chief Arcadian cities, including Megalopolis 
(b.c. 234) ; and finally by Argos (b.c. 228). These cities had up 
to this time been governed by tyrants, several of whom laid down 
their power voluntarily. On the other hand, Elis and some of the 
western cities of Arcadia joined tho /Etolian League; and thus 
Peloponnesus was divided between the two confederacies, with the 
exception of the southern part, where Messene remained at first 
neutral, but ultimately joined the Achaean League; and Sparta 
pursued the peculiar policy which remains to be described. In 
Northern Greece, the only states not embraced in the iEtolian 
League were Acarnania and Athens. The Acarnanians formed a • 
confederacy of their own, which was destined to play an important 
part in the war with Rome; but at present they were still subject 
to Macedonia* Athens, as we have seen, had been declared free 
by Antigonus (l.c. 256), who had, however, pulled down the long 
walls, and left his garrisons in Pirssus and Munychia, which the 
Athenians and Aratus persuaded the Macedonian governor to 
withdraw (about b.c. 229). Thus Athens became an ally of the 

* The Memoirs of Aratus are lost., This is a suitable occasion to mention the great 
uncertainty of this period of history, which, as Niebuhr remarks, has to be unravelled 
from a hundred different sources. Our leading authority is the 1 ‘ Philippic Histories ** 
of Justin, a work probably of the fourth or fifth century of our era, itself an epitome 
of the “Philippic Histories” of Trogus Pompcius, a writer of the Augustan ago, 
Tho latter most valuable work, which* embraced a history -of the Macedonian 
monarchy, with such digressions into tho stories of the old Asiatic empires as to 
give it the character of a universal history, is entirely lost in its original form. 
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Aehasans, though not an actual member of the League; but she 
had almost lost all political weight in Greece; and the thoughts 
of her citizens were chiefly occupied with her philosophical schools. 
That this rapid progress should have be6n made by the Achseans 
without the interference of Macedonia, can only be explain-, “‘by 
the indolence into which Antigonus Gonatas sank during the latter 
part of his long reign, and the occupation found for his suc¬ 
cessor Demetrius by the vEtolians. On the other hand, Aratus 
was continually aided. by funds from the king of Egypt, Pto¬ 
lemy III., Euergetes. 

In this state*fcf affairs, the balance of Greek liberty was in the 
hands of Sparta; .but Sparta was in no condition to rise to the 
occasion. Her .rulers were the more loath to abandon the hope of 
recovering her supremacy, as they pursued it no longer in the old 
spirit of Dorian hardihood, but as the rivals of the newly founded 
monarchies. The gV>ld of Egypt had introduced a corrupting 
luxury, amidst which the old Dorian hatred of the Aclimans and 
the Arcadians grew more intense. ‘A brief hope of better things 
was held out by the accession of the Proclid king, Agis IV., whose 
patriotism aimed at once at a revival of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, and an alliance with the Achtean League. Like Cleomenes, 
who renewed his attempts at reform, Agis was a young man full 
of generous enthusiasm, and Plutarch has most fitly compared 
them with the Gracchi. Ascending the throne at the age of 
twenty (b.c. 244), Agio found the number of Spartan citizens 
reduced to seven hundred, of whom not more than one hundred 
possessed property. Members of the royal and [noble families 
went abroad to serve as mercenaries, and returned laden with the 
wealth, and corrupted by the vices of the East. The influence of 
such men, headed by the other king, Leonidas II., formed an 
insurmountable obstacle to the plans of Agis for restoring Sparta 
to her ancient glories ; and the partial success tff his measures, 
which we cannot stay to describe, only provoked a more violent 
opposition, to which he fell a victim, with his near relatives (b.c. 
240). But he found a follower, at first more fortunate, in the son 
of the very rival who had foiled him, the Eurysthenid king, 
Cleomenes III., who married the Widow of Agis, and succeeded 
his father Leonidas in B.c. 236: Cleomenes, however, in his 
zeal to revive the martial spirit of Sparta, viewed the Achtean 
confederacy, not, like Agis, as a pattern and an ally, but as a rival. 
He made war upon the Achseans for the possession of Orchomenus, 
Tegea, and Mantinea, with such success as to obtain the power to 
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carry out his reforms at home. He put to death the Ephors who 
were at the head of the opposite party, and carried out the reforms 
of Agis, and others of his own. Taking the field again as the head 
of a. renovated and united state, he gained new successes against 
firfoiYi, who now called in the aid of A^ntigonus Doson (b.c. 223). 
The war had now lasted five years. For two years more Cleomenes 
held Qut against the united forces of the Macedonians and Achaeans, 
till he was defeated, and his army utterly destroyed, at Sellasia, in 
Laconia (b.c. 221). Cleomenes found refuge in Egypt with Ptolemy 
Euergetes ; hut he was imprisoned by his successor, Ptolemy IV., 
Philophtor. Escaping from prison, he made one last attempt to 
rouse his countrymen against their new mfister; and, when he found 
them submissive to the yoke, he died by his own hand. Greece was, 
however, saved from the domination of Ar.tigonus Doson by his 
rccal home to meet an invasion of the Illyrians, followed shortly by 
his death in the same year as that of Cleomenes (».c. 220). 

Meanwhile the iEtolian League had been steadily gaining ground 
during the war between Cleomenes and the Aclueans. On the 
death of.Antigonus and the accession of Philip V., who was only 
seventeen years old, the iEtolians made an attack upon Messenia, 
and inflicted a complete defeat on Aratus and the whole force of 
Achaea. Aratus once more sought aid from Macedonia; Philip 
entered into a close alliance with the Aclueans, and Aratus became 
liis most trusted friend and counsellor. The “ Social War” 
between the JEtolian and Achaean Leagues, the latter being aided 
by Philip, lasted about three years (b.c. 220—217). Its chief 
result was a great accession of power and reputation to Philip by 
his repeated victories over the -ZEtolians, followed by a marked 
deterioration in his own character. The news of Hannibal’s first 
victories in Italy tempted him to seek new laurels on the 6ame 
field. With this view, lie made peace with the iEtoliarxs, and 
presently afterwards concluded an alliance with the Carthaginians 
(b.c. 216). His first unsuccessful attempts against the Romans 
in Illyria were accompanied by arbitrary proceedings in Greece ; 
and it was for his remonstrances against these acts that Aratus 
was removed by poison (b.c. 213). The Romans now appear 
upon the scene as the allies of the iEtolians (b.c. 211), while 
Aratus found a worthy, and in som<5 points a nobler successor, 
in Philopcemen, by whose victories over Sparta the power of 
the Acheean League was extended throughout Peloponnesus. How 
the advantages thus gained were lost, and how Greece was 
finally constituted a Roman province under the name of Achaia 
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(b.c. 140), will be related among the other conquests of the 
republic. 

This summary of the history of Greece during the period of the 
Macedonian supremacy would be very incomplete without some 
notice of that important section of the Hellenip race, whidfwas 
settled in Italy and Sicily. The affairs of the Italian Greeks gafb 
occasion to those enterprizes of the Epirot kings, which brought 
thena into collision with the Romans; and the history of Sicily. is 
embellished by the romantic adventures of Agathocles. The cities 
of Magna Grajcia, severed from the objects of interest which 
absorbed the attention of the mother country, found it difficult to 
hold their own against tile aggressions of their Italian neighbours, 
the Lucaniansp Bruttians, and Messapians; and the .expeditions 
which the two Dionysii undertook in Italy weakened these cities 
instead of assisting them. Tarentum was especially hard pressed 
by the Messapians; and it was "in an expedition to its aid that 
the Spartan king ArchidannfS, son of Agesilaus, lost his life, 
about the time of the battle of Chreronea (b.c. 338). The Epirot 
king Alexander, the brother of Olympias, next undertook an 
expedition to the aid of the Tarentines, in which, after some 
successes, he was assassinated (b.c. 331). Fifty years passed 
before the same enterprize was renewed *by Pyrrhus, in the manner 
which is fo be more fully related in a future chapter. 

Meanwhile, the like distresses of Croton, causing it to seek aid 
from Syracuse, gave oefcasion for the first appearance of the cele¬ 
brated Agathocles, an adventurer rarely equalled in the history 
of the world for unbounded daring, fertility in resource, and utter 
want of principle. His name breaks the silence of nearly twenty 
years, in which the affairs of Syracuse are shrouded after the 
death of Timoleon, in b.c. 336. We only know that in this 
interval the popular constitution had been overthrown and an 
oligarchy of 600 set up, under Sosistratus and other leaders, about 
the time when an expedition was undertaken to aid the Croto- 
niates against the Bruttians (probably about b.c. 320). In this 
expedition, the popular voice assigned the highest place of merit 
to Agathocles, who had recently risen from the obscure station of 
a potter. He was the son^f Carcinus, a Rhegian exile, who had 
settled at Therma, in the Carthaginian part of Sicily. His birth 
is surrounded by that halo of legend which is so often reflected 
on to the cradle of great men from, their subsequent exploits; such 
as that his father, having dreamed that he would be a cause of 
evil to Sicily, would have exposed the infant, but he was saved by 
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his mother, and secreted till his seventh year, when his father had 
long repented of his supposed murder. At eighteen years of age, 
he was settled at Syracuse, following his father’s humble occupa¬ 
tion of a potter. He became equally conspicuous for his profligate 
and for liis tall and handsome form, liis vast strength, his 
^courage in military service, and his fluency of speech. A wealthy 
citizen named Damas took notice of him, supplied him ‘with 
money, and gave him the opportunity of distinguishing himself in 
a subordinate command against the Argentines; and, when 
Damas died, Agathocles succeeded to his wealth and influence by 
marriage with his widow. In the expedition to Croton, Aga¬ 
thocles served as an officer under his brother Antander, who was 
one of the generals; and when the oligarchical leaders withheld 
from him the prize of valour, he charged them openly with aspir¬ 
ing to set up a tyranny. Not succeeding in effecting a revolution, 
he left Syracuse, and levied a band of mercenaries in Italy, whom 
he employed sometimes in attaching the GreSk cities, sometimes 
in aiding them against their enemies. After making two unsuc¬ 
cessful assaults on Syracuse, he took the neighbouring city of 
Leontini, and was established there when a revolution in Syracuse 
led to his recal. In the war which ensued with the oligarchical 
exiles, who were assisted by the people of Gela and by the Cartha- 
giuians, Agathocles was the mainstay of the city; but the suspi¬ 
cion of his designs was so strong that he was drived out of the 
city, and a* plot for his assassination was only frustrated by his 
departing in the disguise of a beggar. He appears to have found 
refuge with the Carthaginians, by whose aid the oligarchical govern¬ 
ment was restored soon afterwards at Syracuse. Agathocles, burn¬ 
ing with hatred towards the citizens who had expelled him, was 
received back into the city through the mediation of Hamilcar. He 
took an oath to support the government, and to respect the rights 
of all classed of the citizens, and to keep peace with Carthage; 
and he was forthwith appointed as general. Scarcely was this 
done, when Agathocles, in collusion with Hamilcar, collected a 
large force of mercenaries, and let them loose to slay and plunder 
the senate and their wealthy supporters. For two days, Syracuse 
presented the appearance of a city taken by storm; and the 
massacre of 4000 citizens was followed by the banishment of 6000 
more. Agathocles then presented himself to on assembly of the 
people—consisting doubtless # of his own soldiers and the rabble 
who had joined them in their late savage deeds—congratulated 
them on the recovery of their liberty by the extirpation' of the' 
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aristocrats; and by offering to lay down his command he obtained 
his appointment as “Autocrat,” or sole ruler with unlimited 
powers. Thus did Syracuse succumb to a usurpation far worse 
than that of the Dionysii (b.c. 317). 

But Agathocles answered, not to the type of the self-indijlgeht 
tyrant, but to that of the military despot—a type less contemptible^* 
but 'more odious than the other, and doubly dangerous, not only 
from the power and aggressive policy of such princes, but from the 
readiness of men to re\yard their success with admiration—nay 
more, to render to them respect, if they appear to make any good 
use of the power seized by perjury and bloodshed. Once firmly 
seated on his usurped throne, Agathocles proclaimed that he 
would govern for the good of the people; and his generous 
courtesy proved that his atrocities had been committed,' not from 
the impulse of a cruel nature—they had not even that wretched 
excuse—but in /lie pursuit of a t deliberate policy. That policy 
was to found an imperial powe%, in Sicily, alike over the Greek 
cities and the parts now subject to' Carthage; and, had Sicily 
possessed a leader with the spirit of Hellenic patriotism, the 
liberty lost in Greece might have flourished on her soil. 

After various and rapid successes, Agathocles attempted the re¬ 
duction of the two cities where the Syracusan exiles were chiefly 
harboured, Mcssana and Agrigentum. He was repulsed from the 
former, while the latter prepared for a vigorous defence, and 
invited Acrotatus, the soq of Areus, from Sparta as a leader. But 
the young prince brought nothing with him but the airs of Asiatic 
royalty which he had learned from his father; and his murder of 
Sosistratus provoked an insurrection, in which he only saved his 
life by flight. The Agrigentines were glad to conclude a peace by 
the mediation of the Carthaginians, and Agathocles was recog¬ 
nised as the leader of the Greek cities, which were declared free, 
except Himera, Selinus, and Heraclea: these remained subject to 
Carthage. With his accustomed perfidy, Agathocles set to work 
to subdue the cities which had thus become his allies. Having 
compelled Messana to accept his terms, and to drive out the exiles, 
he laid siege to Agrigentum. 

The Carthaginians, alarmed at the growth of his power, sent a 
fleet to the defence of the city, an act which involved them in 
open war with Agathocles. He ravaged their territory, and per¬ 
petrated another atrocious massacre of the citizens of Gela, whom 
ho supposed to be ready to revolt; but the Carthaginians were 
strongly reinforced from home, and Hamilcar defeated Agathocles 
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in the great battle of Himera (b.c. 310), the same place at which 
Gelo had defeated and slain another Hamilcar, a hundred and 
seventy years before.* The Greek cities in general welcomed the 
Carthaginians as deliverers, and Agathocles was besieged in 
Sybase. He now set the daring example, afterwards followed 
by Scipio, of carrying the war into Africa, first providing for the 
safety of his rule at home by another massacre of 1600 wealthy 
citizens, whose goods supplied him with funds for the expedition. 
His voyage, which was signalized by a solar eclipse, lasted six 
days and nights ; and he just succeeded in distancing the Car¬ 
thaginian squadron which # had allowed him to escape from 
Syracuse, as he reached the coast of Afrit a. 

Landing at the “ Stone Quarries,” some days’ march east of 
Carthage,f Agathocles burnt his ships as a solemn offering to 
Demeter and Persephone, and advanced through the rich territory 
of Carthage, which had never yet been troddeif by an enemy. 
The unwallcd cities offered no resistance to his progress, and the 
exuberant products of the corn-fields, the vineyards, the olive- 
yards,* and the orchards kept his army in luxurious abundance. 
At length he reached Tunes (Tunis), at the bottom of the Cartha¬ 
ginian Gulf; and here, having stormed the city, he fortified his 
camp at the distance of little more than ten miles from Carthage. 
The intelligence ‘of his advance had preceded the n^ws of his 
landing, which had been sent from the fleet; but the first con¬ 
sternation at’Carthage was changed into*the assurance of victory, 
when they heard that Agathocles had left Sicily as a fugitive, 
and had cut off his own escape. The vastly superior army which 
went out to meet him carried 20,000 handcuffs, a sort of provision 
which has ever proved ominous to those who have made it, from 
the time of Xerxes to that of the Invincible Armada. The com¬ 
mand was entrusted to Hanno and Bomilcar, two leaders of the 
opposite factions which divided the Carthaginian state. Their 
rivalry, which was expected to act as a salutary mutual check, 
proved fatal. Bomilcar, who commanded the left wing, held 
back, while Hanno, on the riglrt, made a vigorous attack. At the 
moment when the Greeks began to give ground, Hanno was killed, 
and his fall gave Bomilcar an excuse for ordering a retreat, 
which ended in the defeat of the entire army. While the Car¬ 
thaginians endeavoured to propitiate the gods by sacrificing two 

* See Vol. I. p. 433. 

f The data are insufficient to identify the ]>laces. The spot where Agathocles lauded 
seonTs to have been on tho western side of the tongue of land terminating in Cape Bon. 
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hundred children of their best families with the horrid rites of 
Moloch (whom the -Greeks and Romans identified with their 
Croons and Saturn), Agathocles advanced from his fortified post 
at Tunes to the conquest of the cities on the eastern shore of the 
Carthaginian territory, thejnodern Regency of Tunis. The je*Efous 
policy of Carthage had secured her dependencies by no bond of 
mutual attachment; and their rapid submission, to the number 
of 200, proved the instability of her empire. 

The enterprise of Agathocles had, however, failed to draw back 
the Carthaginians from Syracuse. Hamilcar pressed the siege, 
and showed the prow-ornaments of .the ships of Agathocles as 
signs of his destruction.* The city was almost in despair, when 
the truth was C ]carned by the arrival of - a messenger from Aga¬ 
thocles, and Hamilcar raised the siege, sending off a part of his 
forces to Africa. Some months later, he returned to Syracuse at 
the head of 100,000 men, ■while his fleet blockaded the harbour. 
He attempted to hasten the operations by the very same manoeuvre, 
in which Demosthenes had failed a century before, a night sur¬ 
prise of the heights of Epipolse, which were now included in the 
line of fortifications. The assault utterly miscarried, and Hamilcar 
was taken prisoner; thus fulfilling, in a cross sense, the prediction 
of a soothsayer, that he should sup that night in Syracuse. That 
supper w$s his last. He was put to death with the most cruel 
tortures, and his head was sent over to Africa. . But his fall, 
instead of restoring the* supremacy of Agathocles ih Sicily, gave 
the Greeks new hopes of freedom under tho leadership of Agri- 
gentum; and Syracuse remained blockaded by the Carthaginian 
fleet (b.c. 309). 

The new* of Hamilcar’s death found Agathocles posted at 
Tunes, while the Carthaginians were encamped between him and 
their city; and he hastened to display the head of Hamilcar 
before their eyes. But in this moment of triumph, the murder 
of an officer by his son Arcliagathus, in a drunken brawl, caused 
a mutiny in his camp. The piteous appeals of Agathocles not only 
brought back his soldiers to ebedifcnce, but evoked a new outburst 
of devotion, amidst which he led them on to a successful attack on 
the Punic camp ; and this was followed up by another victory over 
a Carthaginian force in the interior of the country (b.c. 308). 

Still his force was insufficient for th§ reduction of Carthage 
herself; and he invited aia from Ophelias, the governor of Cyrene, 
who had delivered that city from the incursion of an adventurer 
named Thimbron, after Alexander’s death, and had reduced it 
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beneath the government of Ptolemy I. Enticed by the promise 
of the sovereignty of Carthage when it should be subdued, 
Ophelias collected a body of 10,000 colonists from all parts 
j)f Greece, and, with the like number of infantry, 600 cavalry, 
and 100 war-chariots, he performed, a difficult march of two 
months along the sandy shores of the Syrtes, to join AgathQcles. 
His arrival seems at once to have inspired Agathocles with the 
hope of securing the aid of his forces, and getting rid of their 
commander and his claims. In an assembly of his own soldiers, 
lie accused Ophelias of a plot against his life. The victim was 
despatched upon the spot, and his soldiers were cajoled or intimi¬ 
dated into submission* While this tragedy vbas acting, Carthage 
was in a. state of civil war, through an attempt of Bomilcar to 
complete his treasonable designs. The plot was defeated, and 
Bomilcar was put to death with tortures; but the opportunity was 
lost of attacking Agathocles during the confusion which followed 
the murder of Ophelias (b.c. 307). 

With his forces thus increased, Agathocles 6ubdued the old 
Phoenician settlements along the shore westward of Carthage, 
Utica, Hippo, and Hippagreta, the last within a few miles of 
Carthage, which was thus environed on both sides. It seemed 
that he might safely return to Sicily, where his affairs made no 
progress, though he had recently assumed the title of its king. 
He crossed over with 2000 men, leaving his son Archagathus to 
command in Africa, and landed at Selinus. His presence and 
activity at once turned the tide of events. Though Dinocrates, 
the leader of the Syracusan exiles, kept the field against him, the 
Agrigeutincs were twice defeated, and several cities were taken; 
when Agathocles was recalled to Africa by disastrous news. His 
son had been twice defeated by the Carthaginians, and was now 
blockaded in the camp at Tunes; the army was mutinous through 
want of supplies and pay, and the Libyan allies, as well as the 
cities called Libyphcenician, from the mixed race that peopled 
them, had faljen off at the first appearance of bad fortune. Aga¬ 
thocles saw no chance but tli4 desperate one of a battle, though 
his forces were far inferior to the enemy, who refused to leave 
their entrenchments. The failure of^ his attack on the camp was 
followed by scenes as strange as have ever occupied the night after 
a battle. The Carthaginians were^ngaged in sacrificing the 
comeliest of their prisoners as a tnank-offering to their gods, 
when the fire kindled for this hideous purpose spread a conflagra¬ 
tion through the whole camp, and the army dispersed in terror. 
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But Agathocles was in no condition to profit by the accident. 
Despairing of holding* his position in Africa, and unable to carry 
off his army for want of vessels, he was stepping on board a ship 
to make a secret escape, when he was arrested by the order of 
his son Arcliagathus, and put in chains. Even then his fortune 
did not fail him. On an alarm that the enemy were coming to 
attack the camp, Agathocles was hastily brought out by his guards 
to give his advice. The sight of their leader in his fetters recalled 
the devotion of his soldiers, who loudly demanded his release. 
Agathocles used his liberty to steal away in a skiff, which bore 
him safe through a November storm to Sicily. His two sons were 
sacrificed to the fury of the deserted army, who purchased their 
personal safety by the surrender of all their conquests ( 14 .c. 305). 

It is one of the most marvellous features in the romantic story 
of Agathocles, that, after a catastrophe like this, he survived to 
renew his cruelties and victories in Sicily, and died in possession 
of his sovereignty. A peace with Carthage, and a victory over 
Dinocrates, who has been suspected of treachery, were followed 
by the restoration of Agathocles to the despotism of Syracuse, 
in conjunction with Dinocrates (b.c. 301). He recovered much 
of his empire in Sicily; carried on successful wars in the Lipari 
Isles, Italy, and Corcyra, where he gained a great naval victory 
over Cassajider ; formed alliances with Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
with Pyrrhus, to whom he gave his daughter in marriage; and at 
the age of 72, he was planning a new expedition against Carthage. 
His proclamation of his favourite son, Agathocles, as his successor, 
was the signal for the rebellion of his grandson, Arcliagathus, who 
treacherously poisoned his uncle, and, according to one form of the 
story, his grandfather also. At all events, Agathocles fell sick, 
and had only time to send off his wife and young children to Alex¬ 
andria, when he died (b.c. 289). We might be surprized to hear 
that his deathbed was surrounded by a circle of mourning friends, 
were we not told that, in common with others of the greatest 
scourges of mankind, he possessed the art of fascinating his asso¬ 
ciates and victims by a genial frankness of manner. His career, 
rightly studied, forms one of the most instructive episodes in the 
history of despotism. His extinction of his country’s liberties is a 
warning of what may always be done by an unscrupulous adven¬ 
turer, wielding the engine <rf a mercenary soldiery, against a people 
that has lost the power of maintaining its liberties. His wonderful 
fortune,—to use the unmeaning language by which short-sighted 
men conceal from themselves the true causes of events—is w an 
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example of the extent to which the supreme moral government of 
the world grants success for a while to energetic wickedness, for 
the accomplishment of ends not seen as yet. The wonderful 
success of his African expedition, and its disastrous result, proved 
That the conquest of the great Semitic republic of Carthage was 
reserved for.another power than the Greeks, and that the force of 
the Hellenic race had reached its limit towards the West. ' The 
death of Agathocles closes the history of the Grecian states in 
Sicily. While Syracuse and the other cjties fell under the rule of 
successive despots, and were torn by intestine factions, they were 
only saved from Carthage by foreign aid. Campaigns against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily formed an episode of t,wo years and a half 
in the Italian war of Pyrrhus (b.c. 278 to b.c\ 27G). 

On hi£ departure, the government of Syracuse fell into the 

hands of Hiero II., who claimed descent from Gelo, the founder 
« . J • 7 
of tho ancient dynasty (b.c. 275). His wear will* the Mamcrtines 

of Messana (b.c. 270) was the cause of calling in the Romans, 
who, in tho long and fierce conflict of the first Punic War (b.c. 
2G4 to b.c. 241) wrested the northern and western parts of the 
island from Carthage, while they left Hiero to govern the south¬ 
east and Syracuse, with a wisdom and mildness which surpassed 
the magnificence of his great namesake, till his death at the age 
of 92 (b.c. 210 )-. The rash boy, Hieronymus, who succeeded him 
at the age of fifteen, abandoned his grandfather’s long fidelity to 
Rome; paying the penalty in his own speedy assassination (b.c. 
21 o), and involving Syracuse in the celebrated siege, which ended 
in its capture by Marcellus, and the reduction of Sicily to a Roman 
province (b.c. 212). The details of these events belong to the 
history of Rome. 

There still remain certain outlying members of the Hellenic 
race whose subsequent destiny it would be interesting to trace; 
but, with one*exception, none of them have any important bearing 
on the general history of the world. That exception is the Pho- 
ctean colony of Massalia ( Marseilles ), with its dependencies on the 
coasts of Gaul and Spain.* .Maintaining its ground against the 
jealousy and hostility of the Carthaginians and the Tyrrhenians, 
this great commercial city diffused the civilization which the 
Romans found already distinguishing the “ Province” from the 
rest of Gaul. The Massaliots preserved their municipal inde¬ 
pendence and their Hellenic institutions by an alliance with Rome; 
and the city became a great se’at of Greek learning. 

* See Vol. I. p. 365. 
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The loss of liberty produces a more rapid effect on literature 
than on art; unless we should rather say that the decline of 
original vigour in the former is a symptom of the decay of that 
manly energy by which freedom itself is maintained. Art, on the 
other hand, can long survive the benumbing influence of despotism,* 
and may even seem to gain new energy by its patronage. It was 
under such patronage that painting was perfected by Apelles, and 
the art of statuary in bronze by Lysippus, both the favourite 
artists of Alexander. 

As for literature, it seems scarcely in the nature of things, that 
the supreme excellence of the three great Attic tragedians should 
have been continued through a second generation, even had the 
same stimulus continued, of the Athenians flocking to keep the 
festivals of Dionysius in all the conscious pride of liberty. They 
had, indeed, elegant imitators in such poets as Agathon, the friend 
of Euripides, Ioplion, 4 the son of Sophocles, and the younger 
Sophocles, his grandson; and tragedies continued to be written 
long after the true dramatic spirit had evaporated. 

Still more needful was “ freedom’s caller air ” to such comedies 
as those of Aristophanes, which were always regarded by a party 
at Athens as a dangerous licence. Repeated attempts were made 
to check the freedom of the Old Comedy, which received fatal 
blows from the aristocratic revolution of b.c. 411; and the eleva- 
tiori*bf the Thirty Tyrants. Some of the later plays of Aristo¬ 
phanes himself belong ta the Middle Comedy—so called because 
it is regarded as a transition from the Old Comfcdy to the New—a 
form in which such satire as was still indulged in was levelled less 
at individuals than at classes, manners, opinions, and fashions in 
literature and philosophy; while the satiric spirit itself gradually 
merged into mere burlesque, the favourite subjects of which were 
taken from mythology. The part of the chorus was, at the same 
time, greatly restricted, and at last dispensed with altogether. 
The slight interest which now belongs to the Middle Comedy, and 
the paucity of its fragments, form a strange contrast to the fertility 
of its writers. Atlienseus tells us that he had read 800 plays of 
the Middle Comedy; and of its two chief poets, Antiphanes (b.c. 
404—330) is said to have written as ftiany dramas . as there aro 
days in the year, and Alexft (b.c. 394—288) no less than two- 
hundred and forty-five. 

The great age of the litter poet brings him far within the 
period of the New Comedy, which arose at Athens about the 
beginning of the Macedonian supremacy* The personal and 
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political satire of the Old Comedy had not only become dange¬ 
rous, but its spirit had died out with the loss of political freedom. 
The interest once inspired by politics was thrown back into the 
k sphere of domestic life; and the vicissitudes of fortune, caused 
by protracted wars, created many a romance within the circle of 
a family. The comic poet, no longer assuming to be the censor 
of the state and her great men, but making the amusemfent 
of the audience his one object, chose his subjects from the 
manners and intrigues of ordinary society and domestic life. 
The founder of this style was Philemon, a native of Soli in 
Cilicia, who was born about b.c. 360, and lived nearly a hundred 
years. He began to exhibit at Athens *about.B.c. 330, and was 
the author of ninety-seven plays. Still more celebrated, though 
less successful in the dramatic contests,—for he won only eight 
prizes with more than one hundred pk^ys—is Menander of 
Athens, whose polished wit seema to have had too «nuch of gentle 
elegance for the taste of his contemporaries. *The extant frag¬ 
ments are altogether inadequate to give us an idea of the plots 
and spirit of Menander’s comedies; but they are full of those 
clever and pointed maxims,* suited for quotation, which abound 
in all the Greek dramatic poetry. In these Gnomic passages we 
see the influence of Epicurus and Theophrastus, with both of 
whom Menander’lived in close intimacy. He was himself a 
thorough Epicurean, not only in the principles of the school, but 
in the habits into which it s<&n degenerated. The New Comedy 
was imitated by Plautus and Terence among the Romans, and 
their plays have transmitted its form, with much of its spirit, to 
the stage of modern Europe. Terence especially aimed at repro¬ 
ducing the elegant wit of Menander, with a degree of success 
attested by his lasting popularity, and yet far inferior to his 
original, f 

In prose literature, the chief works of the age are those of the 
Attic orators and philosophers. "We have already seen how, out 
of the early schools of philosophy, there arose a class of teachers 
who, without abandoning the higher fields of speculation, made it 
their business to train the youth of Athens in those practical arts 
of rhetoric and dialectics Vhich were required for the public 
assembly and the courts of law. The* Sophists may therefore be 

* Called by the Greeks yvwjxcu , sentiments. 

f The epithet applied by Ceesar to Terence —0 dimidiate Menander —unquestion¬ 
ably implies this inferiority, though its primary reference is no doubt to Terence’s 
practice of combining two plays of Menander’s into one. 
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regarded as, in a sense, the parents both philosophy and 
rhetoric; but the degiand for the latter, as an art, threatened to 
draw off attention from the former, when Socrates arose to teach 
philosophy in a new sj^irit. The fruit of the rhetorical teaching 
of the Sophists, but still more of the free institutions of Athens, 
was seen in the long line of orators, from Pericles, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, to Demosthenes and his contemporaries. Ten of 
these Attic Orators were selected as the worthiest by the Alex¬ 
andrian critics, who have handed down to us some of their orations. 
They are Antiphon and Andocides, whom we have met with in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian War; Lysias, the greatest master 
of the pure Attic style ; Tsteus and Isocrates, who were especially 
distinguished as professors of rhetoric; Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
and their contemporaries, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Dinarchus. 
The discussion of their, literary merits and their extant works must 
be leff to the special histories of literature. . 

Still less does "the vast field of the history of philosophy fall 
within our province. It must suffice to indicate the celebrated 
schools, which arose out of the teaching of Socrates, the great 
master who first separated philosophy from the rhetorical and 
dialectic lectures of the Sophists. The four great schools were 
the Academic , founded by Plato; the Peripatetic , by Aristotle ; 
the Stoic, by Zeno; the Epicurean , by Epicurus. While the 
teaching n of all four embraced questions both of ethics and 
philosophy,—the latter pterin composing every branch of human 
knowledge,—the two former sects were chiefly distinguished by 
their intellectual, the two latter by their moral teaching. And, in 
both cases, the leading points .of difference may be traced more or 
less in all later systems : every school of philosophy leans either 
to the idealism of Plato or the analytic method of Aristotle: every 
system of ethics partakes largely of the Stoic self-sacrifice or the 
Epicurean quest of the highest pleasure as the cl liefest good. 
Among the minor sects, which sprang from the school of 
Socrates, the two most celebrated were those which may be re¬ 
garded as the extreme developments of the principles of Epicu¬ 
reanism and Stoicism, though anterior to -them in their founda¬ 
tion,—the Cyrenaic school of Aristippus, who placed the source of 
happiness in the gratification of the senses ; and the Cynic school 
of Antisthenes, who taught his disciples to despise not only the 
indulgences but the decencies of life. Wo have already had to 
speak of the most famous member of this school, Diogenes of 
Sinope. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

-♦—— 

ITALY AND ITS PRIMITIVE* POPULATIONS, 


4i Italia, too, Italia 1 looking on thee, 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, • 

To the last Ijalo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy conseorated pages : 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empire*; still 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 

Flows from the eternal souroe of Rome’s imperial hill.”— Byron. 


ROME AND HER EMPIRE—ITS RELATION TO ITALY—DESCRIPTION OF THE PENINSULA—THE 
ALPS AND APENNINES—COMPARISON WITH, GREECE—NAT^RAL # qitTY OF ITALY—ITS 
PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS —ITS THREE CHIEF STOClfS—THE IAPYGIAN RACE—THE 
ITALIAN RACE—ITS TWO DIVISIONS, LATIN AND SABELLIAN—THE ETRUSCANS—THEIR 
COUNTRY—THEIR ORIGIN—TYRRHENIANS AND RASENNA—THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE — 
THEIR EARLY POWER BY LAND AND SEA—RELATIONS TO GREECE AND CARTHAGE-* 
THEIR DECLINE AND CONQUEST BY THE ROMANS—THE ETRUSCAN CONFEDERACY— 
THEIR RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS — ETRUSCAN ART iND SCIENCE — ARCHITECTURE — 
SEPULCHRES—STATUARY AND METAL-WORK-PAINTINGS-DOMESTIC LIFE—SCIENCE, 

BORROWED BY TI1E ROMANS. 

The power which was destined at length to raise an universal 
empire on the ruins of the eastern monarchies, of the free States of 
Greece, and of^the commercial oligarchy of Carthage, combined in 
itself the strongest points of the systems fliafc it superseded. • A 
material force, if not so vast, yet truly greater than that wielded 
by any oriental despot, was regulated dry political principles, of 
which a regard for law was the mostTonspicuous, and all was 
consolidated by the mighty bond of an aristocratic government 
based on a patriarchal foundation. If the Hellenic republics were 
fitted to give the •freest scope to personal and political liberty, the 
polity of Rome was an instrument specially adapted to achieve 
imperial power abroad by subordinating individual freedom to the 
concentrated action of the state. «This mighty power was purchased 
at the price of an internal struggle, which, when it had once 
broken out, became perpetual, # between the privileges of the ruling 
class, often abused to the most selfish eifds; and the claims of the 
lower orders to personal freedom and political power. Just when 
the conquest of the countries which form the seat of ancient civili¬ 
zation—the countries lying round the basin of the Mediterranean 
—was completed, this internal conflict was brought to its crisis by 
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the utter corruption of the state through the plunder of the world. 
Under a single ruler the government of the empire was consoli¬ 
dated, from the borders of Caledonia and the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube to the Libyan Desert and the cataracts of the Nile: 
and the barbarian tribes, that had long been pressing down from 
regions as yet beyond the pale of civilization, were kept at bay, 
till the work of diffusing Christianity throughout the Roman 
world was completed. Then the empire and classic paganism 
fell together; and the deluge of nations that overflowed them 
settled down into the' new order of the modern world. 

To comprehend rightly the origin of this power, we must not be 
content to take our stand upon the Seven Hills of Rome, and to 
look round up$ri Italy, as if it were a foreign country, to be 
gradually brought under the sway of the new city. 'It is neces¬ 
sary at first to regard Rome from the Italian point of view rather 
than Italy frpm the Roman. Nay more, in speaking of Italy, 
even as “ a geographical expression,” we must greatly modify our 
present conception of its meaning. Fitted as the peninsula, with 
its large adjacent island, is to form one great state, from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, th$ Ionian, and the African Seas, and ardent 
as must be the hopes of every friend of human progress to see it 
thus united, the consummation is a vision of the future, not a 
tradition of the early past. As a strictly ethnic term, the country 
of the Itali, or Siceli, or Siculi (for the words are varieties of one)* 
was confined to Sicily and the southern half of the peninsula; 
and even in the wider ^meaning, in which it embraced several other 
tribes, it could not be extended, in any proper sense, north of the 

Apennines, f m 

As in the case of Greera, the physical formation of the peninsula 
had a marked influence on the political relations of its inhabitants. 
It resembles Greece in projecting far out into the waters of the 
Mediterranean, upheld by central highlands; but the highlands of 
Italy do not ramify, like those of Greece, into a network of ridges, 
cutting up the whole country into valleys comparatively isolated, 
nor do their extremities run out into the sea so as to form the 

* The interchange of the hard mutes, c and t, and the loss of the initial s-—both 
among the commonest changes in language-iaccount for the difference. Siceli and 
Siculi are Greek and Latin varieties. The old Italian tradition, which derives the 
name of the peninsula from a King Vi talus, or Vitulus, serves to show that tho 
word began with a consonant. 

t The name acquired this wider meaning after the conquest of the Italian states 
by tho Romans, about B.c. 204. It was not till the time of Augustus that it was 
piade to include the whole region tip to the Alps. 
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deeply indented coast-line and chains of islands, which made the 
Greeks of necessity a race of adventurous mariners. The moun¬ 
tains of the Italian peninsula form one great continuous chain; 
their slopes and valleys spread out into more extensive and con¬ 
nected spaces : the coast-line, though long, is very regular, undu¬ 
lating in wide bays rather than deep gulfs. These differences will 
be more clearly seen from a description of the whole peninsula, 
with the vast plain which stretches across its head, and which, 
though not properly a part of ancient Italy, h§s always been closely 
connected with its history. 

Viewed in this wider sense, the land of Italy is the western 
division of that beautiful region of Southern Europe, which is 
enclosed in so marked a way by the gigantic chain of the Alps and 
its prolongations eastward to the Bla^k Sea. These mountains, 
the grand passes of which are ascended by a long and gradual 
slope from the north side, sink down abruptly on the south, as if 
to form a rampart about the fair lands at their feet. This sudden 
descent upon the southern side; forms one of the chief charms of 
that first passage over the Alpine chain, which marks an epoch in 
the traveller’s life, when 

“ He instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not— 

A something that informs him ’tis an hour 
■Whence ho may dato henceforward and for ever.*' • 

The chain, so venerable for its towering height and the diadem of 
perpetual snow, from which it receives its name,* results from 
the most recent of the great upheavings by which our continent 
has been formed. The primitive rocks have burst* through all the 
superincumbent strata, to give the crowning beauty to the face of 
the country, in such ranges as those of Scandinavia, the western 
mountains of our own islands, of Brittany, and the Spanish penin¬ 
sula, the Atlas irf Africa, and the Pyrenees, Alps, Apennines and 
Balkan on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean basin. The 
primitive chain of the High Alps has been thrown up in that 
remarkable curve which encloses the great plain of Northern 
Italy. On both its flanks lie those great secondary strata, of 
which the most conspicuous ,is the “ Jura limestone,” so called 

* Alp is generally supposed to be the root so common in Celtic (as in Albion, 

A Ibany, &c.), and which also appears in the Latin aipus and alba , signifying white. 
Singularly enough, however, the name Alp is applied in Switzerland, not to the high 
mountains (which are called horns, peaks , *needles , &c., or by the figurative names of 
Giant , Monk , Virgin , &c.), but to the upland pastures of comparatively moderate 
elevation, such as the Wcngcrn Alp . 
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from the great chain which faces the Alps across the plain of 
north-western Switzerland, and forms a member of the system. 
Along the northern side of the plain of Lombardy, the chain 
extends through Switzerland and the Tyrol, as-far as the “ Great 
Bellman ” ( Gross Glockner ) near the sources of the Drave, whence 
one branch pursues its course to Vienna, and connects itself 
beyond the Danube with the Carpathians, while another branch, 
turning to the south-east close round the head of the Adriatic, is 
prolonged along the, Illyrian coast, and then down the whole- 
peninsula of Greece, after it has thrown off the great chain which 
reaches the Danube under the name of H<smus, or the Balkan . 
Returning to the western extremity of the chain at Mont Blanc, 
we trace it southward to the sources of the Var, wherq it bends to 
the east round the Gulf of. Genoa, and is then continued in the 
chain of the Apennines. 

Neither in'direction nor in geological character is there any 

marked transition from the Maritime Alps to the Apennines. 

Some geographers place the division at the natural depression in 

the chain, above Savona; others, farther down the western shore 

of the Gulf of Genoa, at the bold headland of the Capo delle Melle. 

At first the Apennines pursue their course eastward, but slightly 

verging to the south, almost parallel to the Po, as if to meet the 

shore of the Adriatic. The secondary strata, -which form a part 

of the system, bordered by a narrow belt of tertiary formation, do 

in fact reach the opposite shore, in the neighbourhood of Arimi- 

num ( Rimini , 44° 10' N. lat.), marking the physical boundary 

between the true peninsula of Italy and the alluvial basin of the 

Po, which is thus enclosed within the mighty sweep of the Alps 

and Apennines, except on the east, where it lies open to the 

Adriatic, on the waters of which it is constantly encroaching. # 

It was in agreement with this physical division, that the political 

boundary between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul wa!s placed at thfe 

petty, but ever memorable river Rubicon. From about the same 

latitude, the Apennine chain itself turns off to the south-east, and 

forms the back-bone of the peninsula. About the same point, the 

primitive rocks cease to rise above the surface, only reappearing 

near the centre of the peninsula, in. the ancient Sabine territory, 

and again in the “ toe ” of the “ boot,” to which Italy bears so 

* 

_ * Our map exhibits the change made in the coast-line by the alluvial deposits of 
the Po, the'Adige, the Piave, and the lesser streams which flow down from the Camic 
Alps. As compared with the ancient state of things, Venice is, literally, u a city in 
the sea.” 
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curious a resemblance, and on the opposite point of Sicily, from 
Messina down to Etna. The “ heel ” is forpied by a lower range, 
in which tertiary deposits predominate. The prevalence of the 
secondary formations, and chiefly of the later limestones, gives to 
the chain a character altogether different from the pointed peaks 
of the primitive Alps and Pyrenees, or the battlemented escarp¬ 
ments of the ancient limestone of the Jura. The highest summit, 
Monte Corno (the ancient Cunarus), east of Aquila, reaches little 
above 9500 feet, and, though another mountain in the Sabine 
territory boasted the name of Nivosus (snowy), the limit of per¬ 
petual snow, in the mild climate of Italy, does not embrace the 
highest summits of the Apennines. There are few parts in which 
vegetation, does not reach quite, or almost, to the tops of the 
mountains, whose smoothly rounded forms, and easy passes, form 
no difficult obstacle to human intercourse or even habitation, while 
their remoter recesses, especially where the dhcienf limestone and 
granite break out, as in the Abruzzi and Calabria, have always 
secured fastnesses for the wilder tribes of ancient times—such as 
those in the Sabine and Samnite territory—and for the brigands of 
later days. The great tertiary plains, which slope down on both 
sides of the chain, and in its great southern fork, watered by 
innumerable streams, and by some considerable rivers—as the 
Arno, Tiber, and several others—clothed with exuberant fertility, 
except where the rivers have been permitted to form pestilential 
marshes, and' varied by undulating hills,—seem provided by 
nature for the abode of great peoples, with their “ tower’d cities ” 
and “ the busy hum of men,” till some one, stronger than the 
rest in arms or influence, should unite all into a powerful state. 
The most remarkable of these plains are those of Etruria, Latium, 
and Northern Campania in the west, Apulia on the east (stretch¬ 
ing down from < the “spur” of Mount Garganus), and that of 
Lucania in the south, opening on to the great Gulf of Tarentum. 
Both physically and politically, the island of Sicily forms as 
natural an appendage of Italy, as the “ Island of Pelops ” does of 
Greece, the isthmus of the latter being replaced in the former by 
the narrow strait or “ rent,” which gave a name to the town of 
Rhegium.* Its central mountains, which are a prolongation of 
the Apennines, are bordered, especially on the south and east, by a 
tertiary belt of unsurpassed fertility, which has already engaged 
our attention as the seat of great* Hellenic cities. The great plains 
and grassy hill-sides of the whole peninsula give it capabilities, 

* 'Pfouiv signifies a rent. 
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* 

vastly superior to those of Greece, for agriculture and pasturage; 
and Sicily was especially the home of shepherds and their pastoral 
poetry. 

But Italy was as- conspicuously inferior to Greece in facilities 
for maritime intercourse and adventure. Though possessed of so 
vast a coast-line, she is singularly wanting both in harbours, and 
in those off-lying islands, which formed invaluable stepping-stones 
to the timid navigation of early ages. But this very defect may 
be regarded as a natujal argument for her political unity, that so 
the few good harbours may be enjoyed by all the peoples of the 
peninsula. A similar argument is furnished by the very fact which 
is sometimes used .on the' other side,—the great length of the land 
as compared with its width. The distance from Mont Blanc to 
Cape Spartivento exceeds 700 miles; and while the width of the 
northern alluvial plain is about 350 miles, that of the peninsula 
itself docs not'-aypragc above 10.0. The ease and completeness of 
the interruption made in the intercourse necessary to the welfare 
of such a country by the existence of independent states, reaching 
across it like barriers, even if their governments were tolerable in 
themselves,—would be an intolerable evil. The absurd platitude, 
that Italy is condemned thus to suffer by some mysterious neces¬ 
sity, is sufficiently refuted by her unity under the Roman domi¬ 
nation. The causes which have subjected her to this evil, in every 
other age, are among the most interesting enquiries in the History 
of the World. 

c 

As the above outline of the physical geography of Italy is 
intended solely to throw light upon the history of its populations, 
it is not necessary to describe in detail one of the most striking of 
its natural characteristics, the great volcanic belt which extends 
along a large part of its western shore, culminating in Vesuvius, 
and reaching by way of the Lipari Isles to Sicily and Etna,—the 
region assigned by ancient fable to the punishment of the giant 
Typhceus; 

11 Twin sonitu Prochyta alta trernit, duruinque cubile 
Inarimc, Jovis imporiis imposta Typhceo.” * 

Nor is it worth while to dilate on matters so well known as the 
delicious climate and the exuberant fertility of the peninsula. 

A writer, who. has recently made an invaluable contribution to 
the history of Rome, has acutely observed a point of connection 
between the configuration and the destinies of the peninsulas of 

* Virgil, Mn, ix. 715, 716. The passage is imitated from Homer (II. ii. 783) with 
a strange confusiou of the localities 
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Greece and Italy:—“ While the Grecian peninsula turns towards 
the east, the Italian turns towards the west. As the coasts of 
Epirus and Acarnania had but a subordinate importance in the 
case of Hellas, so had the Apulian and Messapian coasts in that 
of Italy; and, while the regions on which the historical develop¬ 
ment of Greece has been mainly dependent—Attica and Macedonia 
—look to the east, Etruria, Latium, and Campania look to the 
west. In this way, the two peninsulas, such close neighbours and 
almost sisters, stand, as it were, averted fronj each other. Although 
the naked eye can discern from Otranto to the Acroceraunian 
mountains, the Italians and Hellenes came into earlier and closer 
contact on every other pathway rather than on,, the nearest across 
the Adriatic sea. In their case, too, as has happened so often, the 
historical vocation of the nations was prefigured in the relations 
of the ground which they occupied; the two great stocks, on 
which the civilization of the ancient world ^rtftv, threw their 
shadow, as well as their seed, the one towards the east, the other 
towards the west.”* 

* 

The very interesting but difficult question, concerning the 
primitive inhabitants of Italy, was first discussed in a scientific 
spirit by Niebuhr. The population of Italy has always been one 
of the most mixed in the whole world. Neither the names of the 
tribes scattered • over the peninsula, nor the ancient traditions 
respecting them, afford us any certain information. Our only 
trustworthy guide is the science of comparative grammar; but the 
aid it furnishes is limited by our very slight knowledge of the 
languages of ancient Italy. No trace is found in the peninsula of 
that primitive population (probably Turanian) which was spread 
over the north of Europe at a period when civilization was in such 
a backward state, that iron implements were unknown, and which 
has therefore been called the Age of Stone. Such relics as remain 
of the earliest ’Italian tribes attest their knowledge of the arts of 
agriculture and metal-working. It is clearly ascertained that all 
the populations, of which we have any distinct trace, were of the. 
Indo-European family; and they may be divided into three princi¬ 
pal stocks;—the Iapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italian, f the 

* Mommsen, Histonj of Rome, translated by the Bov. W. P. Dickson, vol. i. p. 6. 
It is proper to acknowledge, thus ‘early, our great obligations to Dr. Mommsen’ 
admirable work. 

+ In this classification, which has been introduced by Mommsen, it should be 
observed that the term Italian is used in'a different sense from that already described ; 
namely, with an historical signification, to describe the races that chiefly peopled the 
Italy of the Romans. 
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last being subdivided into the Latin and Umbrian, and the second 
of these subdivisions including several tribes of Central Italy, as 
the Umbri, Marsi, Volsci, and Samnites. 

Peninsulas, such as Greece, Italy, and Spain, backed up on the 
one side by mountains, and offering on all other sides an extensive 
line of coast, have been of course peopled either from the land or 
from the sea. There are certain natural conditions which help to 
show in which direction the stream of immigration is' most likely 
to have flowed; and a guide is also furnished by the successive 
’ waves of population which have passed over the same land in the 
period of recorded history. In the cases of Greece and Spain, the 
islands of the Archipelago and the narrow straits of Gibraltar 
afford facilities for access from Asia and Africa respectively, which 
do not exist in the case of Italy, unless it be across the mouth of 
the Adriatic. But depisive arguments are presented against the 
last hypothesis % by.thfj width of. the strait between the coasts of 
Epirus and Apulia, by the dangers of the passage—proverbial 
among the ancients down to a late period—by the absence of any 
evidence that the earliest inhabitants of either coast were a sea¬ 
faring people, and by the fact that the historical settlements in 
Magna Grsecia were made in almost every direction rather than in 
this. On the other hand, the glorious climate of Italy, and the rich 
fertility of 4 the great Sub-alpine plain, have in all ages attracted the 
tribes of the less favoured north through the passes of the Alps. 

If then we assume the probability of successive immigrations 
by the same route in the prehistoric times, we shall expect to find 
the earliest inhabitants pressed down to the south of the peninsula. 
It is here, in fact, that we find traces of the Iapygian race, in the 
peninsula called by the Greeks Messapia, and in modern times 
Calabria, the “ toe ” of Italy, as well as in the “ heel,” or Apulia.* 
Their numerous inscriptions, in a dialect more nearly akin to the 
Greek than to the other languages of the Italian peninsula, and 
often exhibiting the very names of the Greek deities, suggest the 
probability that they belonged to that great Pelasgic family which 
peopled both peninsulas in the earliest ages, and which, if not the 
actual parent of the Hellenic race, was very near to it in kindred. 
This race was characterized hy an unwarlike simplicity, which gave 
ground before its own hardier and more warlike scions, as, in its 

* It was to this “heel” that the Greeks applied the name of Iapygia, of which, 
according to their custom, they gave a genealogical derivation, from lapyx, who was 
believed to have led a Cretan colony into Italy; for in this way did they acconnt for 
the presence in that region of a race kindred to their own. . 
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own mythology, Saturn was expelled by Jove.* In Greece, it 
remained comparatively undisturbed in Epirus, and in other parts 
it was driven back into the mountain fastnesses; while, on the less 
intricate surface of Italy, it seems to have been forced back in 
mass towards the south. The close connection of this Iapygian 
race with the earliest Greeks ipay help to account for the ease with 
which the Hellenic settlements were made in Magna Gracia. 
The relations of the Iapygians with the Siculi is a question not 
yet determined. 

The two branches of the great Italian race, which occupied the* 
central part of the peninsula, have left us much more distinct 
traces of their nationality in the peculiar formg of their languages, 
which exhibit a clearly marked difference from the Greeks and 
Iapygians, on the one hand, and from the Etruscans on the other; 
while the points of resemblance are sufficient to establish an 
affinity with the Greek nearer than with any. other of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. The fact, so important to be clearly appre¬ 
hended, in the study of language as welL as history, that Greek 
and Latin are but dialects of one common tongue, was vaguely 
recognized in the guessing attempts to derive certain words in the 
one language from the other, before comparative grammar became 
a science. It is not, however, the province of the historian to 
enter into the dotails of the argument by which the affinity of the 
two languages has been accurately established. 

The Greeks themselves recognised the .unity of the Italian races, 
to the exclusion of the Iapygian and Etruscan, by applying to 
them collectively the name of Op lei, which is only another form 
of Osci, just as the Latins included all the branches of the 
Hellenic race under the common name of Graeci.f The parallel 
has been carried so far as to suggest a comparison between the 
division of the Hellenes into the Ionian and Dorian races with 
that of the Italians into two great branches, the eastern and the 
western, and of these the western is represented, in historic times, 
by the. Latin nation; the eastern by the Umbrians, Sabines, 
Marsi, V otkei or Ausones, and other tribes, which extended from 
the north-eastern coast down into Southern Latium and Cam¬ 
pania. The last-named district seems to have been of old the 

■ 

41 This comparison is more than a mere figure; for the plain of Apulia was the 
fabled refuge of Saturn, whore he reigned in the golden age of pastoral simplicity ; 
and hence Italy received its poetical name of “Saturaia tellus. ” 

+ The Ausones or Aurunci of Campania and Southern Latium, bear a Greek name 
etymologically identical with the native Vohci and probably with Osci. 
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chief seat of the Oscans ; and here their language was preserved, 
both as a popular dialect, and in the farces known at Rome as the 
Fabulas A tell ante.* These eastern Italians are again subdivided 
into two chief branches, a northern and a southern, the former 
embracing the peoples of Umbria, the latter those included under 
the name of Oscans in its wfdetft sense, and, after they had ceased 
to be a people, represented chiefly by the Samnites. Hence the 
two branches of the Italian race are distinguished by the names 
of Latin and Umbro-Sg,mnite or Sabellian. f The former branch 
•gave origin to the Roman state, which now becomes the central 
point of our history; but, before describing its rise, a few words 
must be added concerning the other chief people of the Italian 
peninsula. “ f 

At their junction with the Maritime Alps, the Apennines 
enclose the beautiful Riviera , or coast terrace, round the head of 
the Gulf of Genoa,^ the* Liguria of the ancients ; } and then from 
the line of the river Macra ( Magra , at 9° E. long., mouth about 
44° N. lat.), their bold .sweep surrounds the magnificent country, 
which has always borne one of the names of the race we have now 
to speak of. Physically, indeed, the region is bounded by that 
branch of the chain which runs southward towards Cape Circelli 
(the ancient promontory of Circe), along‘the eastern margin of 
the valley of the Tiber; but, from the foundation of Rome, this 
river divided Etruria from Latium. The Apennines shelter this 
country on the north and east, and their lateral chains diversify 
its surface with wooded heights and sweeping valleys, watered by 

* These plays derived*?their name from the city of Atella In Campania. 

+ More will be said of this race when we come to speak of the Samnite wars. 
t The Ligurians, or, in Greek, Ligyes, were a very ancient people of uncertain 
race. Some suppose them to have been Celts, others Iberians, and others a branch 
of the Siculi or earliest Italians. They were known to the Greeks from very early 
times, doubtless through the Phocaan manners, who traded to the gulfs of Genoa 
and Lyons, and founded Marseilles. Hesiod and A£scliylus mention them as visited 
and fought against by Hercules ; and the latter poet incidentally shows his acquaint¬ 
ance with the advance of the delta of the Rhone, a proof that he is not dealing with 
mere vague names. At that early age, the Ligurians appear to have spread round the 
whole coast from the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Arno, and to have extended in¬ 
land far beyond the Alps. In later times they were driven back by the Gauls to the 
Maritime Alps and the Apennines, and the coast t-below, round the head of the Gulf 
of Genoa. Here they became famous as warlike mountaineers, of small stature, but 
hardy and active, and admirably qualified for light troops. In this capacity they 
served the Carthaginians, and, after the close of the Second Punic War, they long re¬ 
sisted the efforts of the Romans to subdue them. It was only by the removal of many 
of them to Samnium, and by the plantation of Roman colonies, that their country 
was thorougly pacified. 
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the Arno, the confluents of the Tiber, and the intervening rivers. 
Of such valleys we may find .types, celebrated by the poets, in the 
Sabine retreat of Horace, ° 

“ Or in Val d'Arno, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch’d, embower. ” • 

This fair region was once, in all probability, divided between the 
Ligurians and the old Siculian or Iapygian inhabitants of Italy; 
but in the historic times, it was the home of the people who 
called themselves Has, Rasena , or Rasenna , but were named by 
the Greeks Tyrseni , or Tyrrheni , by the Latins Tusci , or Etrusci u 
and their land Etruria .* Their origin and early growth forms 
one of the most interesting and difficult problems of antiquity. 
A supposed oriental element, of which, however, even some 
* ancient Writers denied the existence, in their customs and institu¬ 
tions, gave rise, as we have before seen,f to the fable ^foat the 
ancient Lydian king, Tyrsenus, had led colony from Etruria; 
and the theory that they came *by sea from the east has found 
advocates in modern times. But it is far more probable- that 
their origin is to be sought* beyond the Alps. It seems certain 
that, as early as the foundation of Rome, the Etruscans were a 
very powerful people, extending from the Alps over the plain of 
Lombardy and the western part of Italy, as far to the south as 
Vesuvius. At the northern* limit of this wide region, the central 
chain of the Alps (in the Grisons and Tyrol) was occupied by the 
Rhaetians, a name very similar to Rasenna; and ancient tradi¬ 
tions represent the Rhaetians as a branch*of the Etruscans, driven 
back into the Alps, when the mass of the nation were expelled 
from the plain of Northern Italy by the Gauls. It seems very 
probable that the tradition, as often happens, has only inverted 
the true order of the movement, and that the Rhaetians were 
(and, to some extent, still are), the representatives of the old 
Rasenna, in or. near their ancient seats. We have the testimony 
of Livy, whose native city, Patavium (Padua), was not far from 
the Rhsetic Alps, that the Rheetian language closely resembled 
the Etruscibn; and singular ljkenesses have been traced between 
the existing local names in Rhaetia and those of ancient Etruria. 

* The Greek and Latin names eve essentially the same, the apparent differences 
being due to the prosthetic vowel, and to thS softening of the sibilant and its 
attendant mute. The original form seems to be that preserved in an old Umbrian 
inscription, Ihirscus (Lepsius, Insert Umb. tab. i. b.). In the name Rasenna , the 
root is Ras, the enna being a gentile termination ; which is seen also in such names 
as Pors-enna, Meec-enas, Yiv-enna, &c. The Greek name Turs-eni seems to have the 
same termination. + Yol. I. p. 252. 
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But the Rasenna alone did not form the Etruscan nation. It 
appears that a branch of the great Pelasgic race, who were the 
earliest known inhabitants of the whole region to the south of 
the Alps and the Balkan,—a branch which had made greater pro¬ 
gress than the rest itf civilization and power,—crossed the Alps 
and Apennines, and drove out the Umbrians from the region along 
the western coast, as the latter had previously driven out the 
Iapygians ; and that these Tyrrhenian Pelasgians were in turn 
subdued by the powerful Rasenna, who descended from the Alps. 
The Rasenna did not expel the Tyrrhenians, but formed a domi¬ 
nant aristocracy, like the Normans in England. From the amal¬ 
gamation of the conquerors with the conquered, seems to have 
sprung the great riation of the Etruscans, whose high civilization 
and maritime power is one of the earliest known facts “of Euro- < 
pean hiftory. 

Unfortunately, the problem of their origin derives little aid 
from the powerful instrument of comparative philology, not for 
want of considerable remains of their language, but because the 
efforts to decipher their sepulchral inscriptions have been attended 
with scarcely any success. The great obstacle seems to be the 
want of close affinity to any known language. “ The Etruscans,” 
says Dionysius, “ are like no other nation in language and 
manners.” There seem, however, to +>6 isolated elements in the 
Etruscan language closely akin to the Greek, and others like 
the Umbrian; thus representing the Pelasgian Tyrrhenians and 
the Umbrians, whom thby are said to have displaced ; while the 
bulk of the language, quite distinct from both these; and from the 
whole Grreco-Latia family, is supposed to represent the dialect' 
of the conquering Rasenna. If the opinion recently advanced 
should be confirmed by further researches—that this Rasennic 
element is akin to the Scandinavian dialects,—we should be 
brdtight to the deeply interesting result, that an infusion ’ of 
Gothic blood gave its wonted stimulus to the greatness of the 
Etruscans, and that the Lombard plain was peopled to a great 
extent in the most ancient as in modern times, by the fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For, let their origin have been what.it may, their ancient power 
and civ iliz ation are unquestionable facts. In the earliest ages of 
European history, they overspread the whole plain of Northern 

* The phrase is introduced, not as an ornamental epithet, but from actual obser¬ 
vation of the extent to which light hair, especially among the children, still bears 
witness to the Gothic element in the population of Lombardy. 
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Italy,* * * § where remnants of the Etruscan population were left, after 
the nation had been expelled by the Gauls, as for example 
at Mantua; and other important cities were of Etruscan origin. 
Among these was the port of Adria,t which, by giving its name 
to the Adriatic, has borne witness, down to the present day, of 
the maritime power of the Etruscans, in the eastern sea; while 
on the opposite side of the peninsula, they gave their own n&me 
to the Tyrrhenian or Tuscan Sea. Their naval enterprise is 
constantly referred to in Greek poetry and history. The colonies 
in Magna Grsecia and Sicily were harassed by Tyrrhenian pirates; 
and in b.o, 538, they joined the Carthaginians, with sixtv ships, 
in the great sea fight with the Phocasans off Alalia in Corsica.^ 
They were leagued with the Carthaginians by treaties of commerce 
0 nd navigation, with the view of preserving their empire in the 
Western Mediterranean against the maritime enterprises *of the 
Greeks. Meanwhile, they had extended fjieir power by land 
southwards as far as Campania, * where, as Vfell as in Central 
Etruria, they founded a confederacy of twelve cities, among which 
were Capua (which they called*Vulturnum), and probably Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and other cities on the coast. § Here they came into 
conflict with the Greek cities, about b.c. 500, the epoch of their 
greatest ascendancy; but they did not succeed in reducing them. 
They made a great attack on Curate in b.c. 525; and again in 
B.c. 474, when Hiero of Syracuse, called in to the aifl of the 
Cumteans, totally defeated the combined fleets of the Carthaginians 
and Etruscans. This was a great blow to*the maritime power of 
the latter people, and before long we find the Syracusan navy 
ravaging the coasts of Etruria, and seizing the island of iEthalia 
{Elba), in b.c. 453. The Tyrrhenians sent a force to the aid of 
the Athenians in Sicily, in b.c. 414; and, on the other hand, 
Dionysius I. led an expedition against Caere, in Etruria (b.c. 387). 
Some time before this, the Samnites had conquered the Etruscan 
settlements in Campania; and the Gauls had overrun the plain of 


* They seem to have been the sole makers of the country north of the Po. South 
of that river, they appear to have been mingled with the Umbrians. 

f Some make Adria a still older Umbrian town. The place lost much of its im¬ 
portance through that change in the poast-line which has been noticed ; but it still 
exists, with the same name, on the left bank of the Tartaro , north of the Po. 

X See vol. I. p. 276. 

§ It should be observed that they seem never to have displaced the Latin race 
from the left bank of the Tiber. Indeed it was only at a late period that the Etrus¬ 
cans expelled the Umbrians from the region on the right [bank of that river; the 
Ciminian forest (south of Viterbo) having long formed the boundary of the races. 
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Northern Italy; * so that the Etruscans were almost confined to 
the limits of Etruria Proper. Their expulsion from Melpum, the 
last of their possessions beyond the Apennines, coinciding exactly 
with the taking of Veil by the Romans, marks, the epoch of the 
decline of the Etruscan state (b.c. 396). But it took more than 
another century to complete their conquest by the Romans ; and 
as late as b.c. 307 we find their navy taking part in the war of 
Agathocles with Carthage. A fatal blow was given to their power 
in Etruria itself by the victory of Q. Fabius Maximus over the 
united confederacy, at the Vadimonian Lake (b.c. 310). A few 
years afterwards, their last great stand against Rome, in league 
with the Umbrians, Samnites, and the Gallic Senones, failed 
in the two great iJattles of Sentinum, in Umbria (b.c. 295) and 
the Vadimonian Lake (b.c. 283), and the final triumph over th^ 
Etruscans as a nation was celebrated by Q. Marcius Philippus 
in the same year in~which Pyrrhus arrived in Italy (b.c. 281). 
The few later wats were isolated efforts of single cities ; the last 
being the revolt of the Faliscans in b.c. 241. But it seems clear 
that the Etruscans were the last people of Italy who submitted to 
the Romans. 

The political constitution, the religious rites, and the high 
civilization of this great people are among the most interesting 
enquiries of ancient history, and are of peculiar importance for the 
elements” which they contributed to the formation of the Roman 
state. We find among them those definite numbers, which play 
so important a part in the institutions of early nations, f The 
Etruscans worshipped twelve great gods, and formed a confederacy 
of twelve great oities, in each division of their empire. Their twelve 
cities in Central Etruria are well known, though we possess no 
perfect list of them: we are expressly told that they founded 
twelve also in Campania; and we can have ncudoubt, from analogy, 
that a similar dodecapolis existed in Northern .Etruria, between 
the Alps and Apennines. Each city of the confederacy had its 
own independent government, by a close aristocracy, whom the 

* The taking of Rome by the Gauls (b.c. 390) furnishes a proof of their previous 
conquest of the valley of the Po. 

f The conflict and combination of the numbers 8 and 5, and, as arising out of 
them, of the duodecimal and decimal systems of notation, may be distinctly traced 
in Italy from a very early age. We may perhaps safely say that the primitive Sicu- 
lians were content to count by their 5 fingers and 2 hands, and that the Etruscans 
were the principal introducers of the more scientific combination of the numbers 
3 and 4. The peoples of Central Italy used a combination of 3 and 10, as in the 80 
Latin states, the 30 curiee of Rome, and so forth. 
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Romans call Principes (chief men), and who alone had any voice 
in the councils of the nation. If the mass of the free citizens had 
any municipal power, it was extremely limiied. The rural popu¬ 
lation, consisting probably of the conquered Pelasgian and Umbrian 
races, were in a state of serfdom, like the Spartan helots, and, like 
them, served in war under their masters. The ruling family, or 
caste, in each city, was that of the Lucumones * who formed assort 
of patriarchal priesthood, with a chieftain or king, elected from their 
number, sometimes for life, but allowed only a very limited power 
by his peers. The whole confederacy—we* are now speaking of 
Central Etruria, as known in the historic times—met annually in 
the national sanctuary of Yoltumna, just.as the Latins menn the 
grove of Ferentina; and extraordinary meetings were held at the 
^same place. The primary object of the assembly seems to have been 
religious, and in particular for the election of a chief pontiff for the 
whole nation.. But we find no trace of a supreme magistrate, even 
in time of war; and, though it canfiot be doubtedr that the assembly 
would consult for the common political interests, so little was there 
of concert, that most of the tvars with Rome were carried on by 
separate states. In this want of unity we may trace the mutual 
jealousy of aristocratic governments, and in it must be sought the 
cause of the decline of a state once dominant in Italy. Another 
source of their weakness was the employment of mercenary soldiers, 
an instrument of vast power in the hands of an able despot, but a 
most insecure support for a free state. Their n^val power would, 
from the very nature of the case, be subject to a more concentrated 
authority, though we are not told what it was. The analogy of 
history, however, teaches us that a fleet, whether raised by a 
central government, or formed by the contingents of different 
cities, when it goes forth to meet the perils of the sea and to face 
the enemy under an able admiral, soon forms a community 
severed in a groat degree from the factions of home, and preserv- 
ing, together with the professional spirit of the sailor, a strong 
sense of common patriotism, in a spirit opposed to revolution. 
Nor is it at all surprising that # the marine was the last branch in 
which the Etruscan power succumbed. 

The religious institutions of the Etruscans formed a chief 
element in those of Rome. Their polytheism retained traces of a 
purer theism; for, above the Twelve Great Gods, they recognized 
a higher class of deities, the u Shrouded Gods,” who did not 

* This title, which in Etruscan appears to have been LauchmS, is frequently mis¬ 
taken by the Romans for a proper name. 
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reveal themselves to mankind, and to whose will even the great 
gods were subject. These latter, six male and six female, formed 
the council of their .chief, Tina, or Tinia, whom the Romans 
identified with Jupiter, as they saw in the chief female deity, 
Cupra, their Juno. The goddess next in rank, Menrva or Menerva, 
was of course the Roman Minerva. In the numerous minor gods or 
Genii,* the Penates or household deities, and the Lares , or spirits 
of deified men, we trace some of the most characteristic features 
of the Roman mythology. It was chiefly, too, from the Etruscans 
that the Romans learnt the arts of augury and divination. The 
ceremonials of worship were detailed, with minute precision, in 
the tvrelve sacred hooka ascribed to a mysterious being, named 
Tages, the son o? u Genius Jovialis, who appeared in the form of 
a boy, but endowed with the wisdom of an old man, and died as- 
soon as he had dictated the contents of the sacred books. It is 
scarcely necessary to-point out the resemblance to the fable of 
Zoroaster, by which the Persiaris likewise gave dignity to their 
sacred books. Such was the “ Etrusca Disciplina,” which the 
noblest Roman youths studied under the Lucumones. 

It remains to mention the great progress which the Etruscans 
had made in art at a very early period. The ruins of their great 
cities, with the traditions respecting their temples and fortifica¬ 
tions, attest their proficiency in architecture. One of the orders 
used by*the Romans bore the name of “Tuscan,” but it is 
generally regardad as a later modification of the Greek Doric, j 
The remains of their city walls are in the massive s’tyle called by 
the mythical name of Cyclopean. They consist of irregular blocks, 
rudely squared, ajid laid in horizontal courses without cement, a 
form which seems to differ from the polygonal construction of tho 
Latin and other cities, not as a stage in the progress of the art, 
but simply in consequence of the natural cleavage of the different 
materials. The most marked characteristic of Etruscan architec¬ 
ture is the use of the arch, especially in its application to the con¬ 
struction of works of drainage, not only for cities, but as the means 
of carrying off the waters of lak,es and redeeming marshes for 

* The exact idea attached to this name, which literally signifies a birth-spirit, is 
that of an inferior deity, who had the power of .producing life, and who attended the 
being he had ushered into the world, through its whole mortal course, as a sort of 
spiritual essence, governing his destiny for good or ill, like the Dcemons of the 
Greeks. The good genii were Genii Joviales, the offspring of Jove. 

+ Though grand in its simplicity, this order is said by Vitruvius to have had a low 
and heavy effect. It may be seen in Inigo Jones’s portico of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. 
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cultivation. Of this we have a celebrated example in the great 
sewer pf Rome, the Cloaca Maxima , an undoubted work of the 
Etruscan period of the monarchy. Their fame for laying out the 
streets of their cities affords another proof’that their art was based 
upon utility. From the tradition that the Romans borrowed from 
the Etruscans their dramatic entertainments, their races, and 
athletic sports, and even their exhibitions of gladiators, it has 
been inferred that the latter people possessed theatres and amphi¬ 
theatres, but none of these buildings have been discovered, except 
such as probably belong to the Roman period. The influence of 
their domestic architecture on that of # Rome is proved* by the 
statement that the atrium of the Roman house.was borrowed from 
the Etruscans. The general arrangement of their dwellings seems 
to have been imitated in their tombs. 

These tombs furnish nearly all our monumental knowledge of 
the Etruscan people, and our hope of acquiring*mo$e. Unlike the 
raised sepulchres of the Romans, they are invariably sunk beneath 
the ground, or excavated in the solid rock, though often with 
an architectural superstructure or vestibule. The form is either 
round or square; the ceiling is flat, and frequently sculptured 
in imitation of the beams of a house; and the walls are decorated 
with paintings, representing scenes of common life. In one case, 
a labyrinth has been found, such as Livy describes at the base of 
the tomb of Porsenna. The sarcophagi and urijs, found in these 
tombs, furnish the chief examples of Etruscan sculptures, in the 
narrower sense of the word. They belong chiefly to a late period, 
and their style and subjects bear evident marks of Greek influence. 
But in the plastic forms of statuary the Etruscans early attained 
great excellence. Their bronze statues (Tuscanica sigma ) and 
smaller figures (Tyrrlima Sigilla ) were celebrated throughout the 
ancient world, and many examples of them are still preserved. 
The most conspicuous are the famous She-wolf of the Capitol, 
and the Chinuera and Orator in the gallery of Florence. These 
works were* for the most part, in the same stiff archaic style 
which we see in the earliest examples of Grecian art. The Etrus¬ 
cans were also great manufacturers of candelabra, mirrors, and 
other works in bronze, and* of gold gups, necklaces, and metal 
ornaments in general. The processes and useful applications of 
metallurgy were known to them from a-very early age. They 
worked the iron mines of Elba, and the interior of Etruria 
furnished them with that abundance of copper, which accounts 
for the early use of a massive bronze coinage in the states of 
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Central Italy. They were equally famous for their terra-cotta 
vases and statues, and their black and red pottery; but the 
painted vessels, which have become famous under the name of 
“ Etruscan Vases,” are now proved to be works of Greek art, 
whatever may have been the places of their manufacture. They 
have, been found, not only in Etruria, but throughout Magna 
Graecia, and in Greece itself; their subjects are from the Greek 
mythology, the figures ’being often distinguished by their Greek 
names; and in many oases they are inscribed with the names of 
their Greek artists. But, indeed, the whole character of Etrus¬ 
can artj from a very early period, attests the influence of the 
Greeks, and bears .out the criticism that it was rather receptive 
than creative. *. 

The wall-paintings in the Etruscan tombs are of very unequal 
merit, aud generally in the stiff archaic style. They are chiefly 
valuable for the light they throw on the domestic life of the 
people, and their festive scenes confirm the statements of the 
Roman writers respecting the fondness of the Etruscans for the 
pleasures of the table. The natural resources of their country, 
their wide dominion and extensive commerce, aided by the early 
use of coined money, would naturally tend to their growth in 
wealth and luxury; but the records of their high civilization and 
gross sensuality seem both to have been exaggerated. Their own 
traditions described the art of writing as introduced by the Greeks, 
of whose alphabet the Etruscan seems to be a modification. There 
is no proof of their having possessed a literature other than their 
sacred books; and their science was chiefly connected with reli¬ 
gious uses. Its most important applications were to the marking 
out the boundaries of land, which were placed under the safeguard 
of the proper deities;—observing and mapping out the heavens 
for the purposes of augury;—determining the divisions of months 
and years, and those longer secular periods to which they attached 
a mysterious importance, as governing the destinies of their nation ; 
—and arranging a scale of numerals, and a system of weights and 
measures;—in all which points thdy were followed by the Romans. 

It should be added that the Etruscans were distinguished from 
the other Italian races, as as from the Greeks, by their per¬ 
sonal appearance. They were short and stout, with large heads, 
and had a tendency to corpulence, aggravated by their luxurious 
habits; at least, such was the opinion of the Romans, embodied 
in the proverbial epithet, obesus Etruscus.” One feature in the 

* MUller, Archdologie der Kunst , § 178. 
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history of this people deserves especial notice, namely, that, after 
all that is told of their extensive maritime power, they have left 
no traces of their influence beyond the limits of their own country. 
“ Their historical development,” as Mommsen observes, “ began 
and ended in Italy.” They were already a powerful state, when 
the foundation of Rome formed a new starting-point for the history 
of the peninsula and of the world. 
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ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 


“ The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty iwn within her wither'd hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic 'dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise^with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 

“ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill'd city’s pride ; 

Sl^e saw h^f glories, star by star, expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride 
■Where the car climbed the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site:— 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall trac5 the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, — ‘Here was,’ or ‘is,’—where all is doubly night?”—B yron: 
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To trace the greatness of Rome from her first beginnings, we 
must go back to a time when the Tiber flowed, not through a 
“ marble wilderness,” strewn with-the wrecks of imperial magni¬ 
ficence, but through the open waste of the wide Campagna. This 
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plain, a scene so memorable in history, extends along the central 
portion of the western shore of Italy for the length of about ninety 
miles, between * the spur of the Apennines, which terminates at 
Cape Linaro,* and the Circean Promontory. It has an average 
breadth of twenty-seven miles between the long stretch of flat 
coast which presents so striking et contrast to the noble gulfs of 
Gaeta, Naples, and Salerno further down, and the lower chain of 
the Apennines, which encircle it on the north and east. A spec¬ 
tator, standing on Mount Janiculus, overlooking the site of Rome, 
sees this chain across the undulating surface of- the Campagna at 
the distance of about ten or fifteen miles, and behind it the central 
ridge of the Apennines, capped with snow for half the year. The 
chief objects of the panorama are as memorable for their historical 
and poetical associations, as they are conspicuous for their beauty. 
To the north-west, the plain of the Aro (Arrone) is bounded by 
the Etruscan hills. On the north, about (twenty miles distant, 
stands out Soracte, whose snow-clad summit invited Horace to 
enjoy the pleasures of winter. Eastward, across the Tiber, lies 
the beautiful range of the Sabine Apennines; and conspicuous 
above the rest the peak of Lucretilis (if. Gennaro),. which sheltered 
the poet's summer retreat. Nearer in the foreground, where the 
Anio bursts out of the hills, is Tibur ( Tivoli ), whose beauties he 
extols above all the most famous sites of Greece. Then follow the 
hills of Latium, with their sterner associations;—the rocky summit 
of Frameste {Palestrina) standing out in front of the chain, cele¬ 
brated in medieval as well as ancient history;—and the isolated 
volcanic mass of the Alban Mount (Monte Caw or Albano), the 
sanctuary of the Latin race, down the side of Which the “ Long 
White City ” {Alba Longa) extended to the lake of the same name. 
Its highest summit, crowned of old with the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, was visible even to mariners at sea. From this point 
there is an uninterrupted view to the south-east over the plain, 
till it sinks into the sea, which is only distinguished from the land 
by the brighter light reflected from its waters. Far off amidst this 
level may be dimly seen the ‘isolated hill of the promontory of 
Circe, whose white cliffs reflect the rising beams of the sun, her 
fabled father. Of the aspect of the Campagna near Rome, no 
better idea can be given than by the description of Dr. Arnold :— 

“ The lowland country of the Campagna is broken by long green 
swelling ridges, the ground rising and falling, as in the heath 

* This headland, the site of the Roman fort of Castrum Novum, lies u little abovo 
42° N. lat. 
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country of Surrey and Berkshire. The streams are dull and slug¬ 
gish, but the hill sides above them constantly break away into 
little rocky cliffs, wheite on every ledge the wilcf fig now strikes 
out its branches, and tufts of broom are clustering, but which in 
old times formed the natural strength of the citadels of the nume¬ 
rous cities of Latium. Except in these narrow dells, the present 
aspect of the country is all bare and desolate, with no trees, nor 
any human habitation. But anciently, in the times of the early 
kings of Borne, it was full of independent cities, and in its popu¬ 
lation, and the careful cultivation of its little garden-like farms, 
must have resembled the most flourishing parts of Lombardy or the 
Netherlands.”* The southern extremity of the Campagna forms 
a dead level, opening on to the Gulf of Gaeta, between the Circean 
promontory and Tarracina, and watered by the Nymphseus, Ufens, 
and Amasenus, with other rivers. The “Pomptinus Ager ” as it 
was called, from* Pontja (a town which disappeared very early), was 
once celebrated for 'its fertility, and contained twenty-three flourish¬ 
ing towns. But, before the middle pf the second century b.c., the 
neglect to regulate the water-courses had converted it into a pesti¬ 
lential marsh, which was only partially drained by Cethegus (b.c. 
160) and Julius Caesar. The canal, which. continued the Via 
Appia through the Pomptine Marshes to the temple of Feronia, at 
the foot of the hill of Anxur ( Terracina ), furnished Horace with 
his well-known picture of the lazy and extortionate boatmen, and 
the traveller, kept awake by gnats and frogs, singing of his mistress 
till he falls asleep. The drainage works were resumed about the 
end of the eighteenth century, but the marshes are still a hotbed 
of malaria in the cummer. Their extent is abefut twenty-four miles 
long by eight or ten wide. 

The northern part of the Campagna is watered by the Tiber and 
its confluents, of which the Anio is the chief. The sacred river of 
the Romans, “ Father Tiber,” more anciently called Rumon and 
Albula, has a course somewhat shorter than the Thames, f of about 
200 miles from its source near Tifernum, in the Apennines, to its 

t 

* History of Rome , vol. i. p. 35. 

+ A fancy, similar to that which compares Edinburgh with Athens, has likened 
the Tiber to the Tay. The resemblance is said to have been first traced by the 
Romans themselves, who saw a secodd Campus Martius in the North Inch of Perth ; 
but Sir Walter Scott resents such a disparagement of the northern river 

11 * Behold the Tiber 1 * the vain Roman cried, 

Viewing the ample Tay from: Baiglio’s side ; 

But where’s the Scot hat would the vaunt repay, 

And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay ? ” 
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mouth at Ostia. For the first 110 miles, it flows as a mountain 
stream, between Etruria and Umbria, to its confluence with the 
Nar, which divided the latter country from the Sabine territory, 
division continued by the Tiber itself for about 70 miles, to 
its confluence with the Anio, three miles above Rome. It is in 
this part of its course, between M. Soracte and the Sabine Apen¬ 
nines, that the Tiber flows out of the mountains into the plain of 
the Campagna. The Anio separated Latium from the Sabine 
territoiy, which thus occupied the angle between the two rivers, 
looking towards Rome. From this point to its mouth, a distance 
of about 21 miles, the Tiber was the boundary between Etruria 
and Latium. It falls into the sea by two mouths, forming an 
island wh(ch was sacred to Venus, and is still called the Isold 
Sacra. At its southern mouth stood the ancient port of Ostia, 
which was so early blocked ifp by the deposits of the river, that 
Augustus made a new port on the northern iji'otfth, the Portus 
Augusti, now Fiumicino. From Ostia the Tiber was navigable for 
the largest ships up to Rome, whence the navigation for boats 
was continued as far as the confluence of the Nar. At Rome 
the river is about 300 feet wide, and from 12 to 18 deep : its fall 
for the 18 miles down to its mouth is 33 feet. 

The character of the Tiber, as a rapid mountain stream, flowing 
through no lake to regulate its volume and receive its alluvial 
deposits, is summed up in the one line of Virgil, * 

* “ Vorticibus rapidis et multa flavua arena ;" 

and its turbid water still justifies the frequent epithet of the 
“ yellow Tiber.” Its rapid eddies, frequent floods, and large 
alluvial deposits, have produced great effects on its course through 
the Campagna and on the site of Rome itself. All the engineer¬ 
ing skill of the masters of the world was unable to protect their 
city from the inundations of its sacred stream, one of which 
(probably that of b.c. 27) is so graphically described by Horace;— 

“ Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Litoro Etrusco Tiolenter umlis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis 
Templaque Vestfle.” 

It was not indeed till the Etruscan kings executed the great drain, 
the u Cloaca Maxima/’ that the valleys between the hills of 
Home were made dry land; and it seems that at no distant time 
the hills nearer to the river were islands. On the other hand, the 
single island {Insula Tiberina ) in the stream, opposite to the 
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Capitol, is supposed to have been formed by the deposits of the 
river within the historic period. 

If a traveller had performed that voyage up the Tiber, which 
Ovid ascribes to the Arcadian Evander and his mother Carmenta 
about 60 years before the Trojan War, and on stopping at what was 
long afterwards -the site of Rome, had heard the prophetic voice 
of the nymph declaring, 

“ Pallor an hi fient iugentia moenia colics, 

Jnraque ab Me torrfi coetcra terra petet: 

Montibus his olim totus promittitur orbis — 

it is hard to decide whether the fitness of the spot for such a destiny 
would have been so evident as to silence the doubt,— 

r 

L « 

44 Quis tantum fati credat habere locum.” 

From the bend of th§ river below “ the island of the Tiber ” (if 
that island had then *an existence) he would have seen on his left 
the long ridge of Mount Janiculus, which afterwards formed the 
outpost of the city on the Etruscan side, rising to the height of 
260 feet. The plain below the mountain, round which the river 
swept, and where the “ Gardens of Csesar ” afterwards lay, was 
probably a lake or a marsh ; and such was certainly the case with 
the level on the other bank, afterwards the Yelabrum and the Cattle 
Market (Forum Boarium), and with the valleys that branched 
out from it, between the Palatine hill in the centre, the Capitoline 
on the north, and the .Aventine on the south. Th&so tVee hills, 
or mountains, as the Romans always called them, formed the 
front group of the famous Seven Hills. They are divided by a 
continuous valle£, on the N.E. and S.E. from the rest, which 
sweep round them like a theatre—the Quirinal, the Viminal, the 
Esquiline, the Cselian, and another hill further to the south, 
which faces the Caelian on the north-east, and the Aventine on 
the north-west This last had no distinctive ‘name, but was 
reckoned as a part of the Aventine, and included in the circuit 
of the most ancient walls. At the northern extremity of the whole 
site is a ninth hill, the Mons Pindus, or Collis Hortorum, sepa¬ 
rated by a valley from the Quirinal, and looking down to the 
south-west upon the*€ampus Martius* the level plain enclosed by 
the sweep which the Tiber makes towards the northern foot of 
Mount Janiculus. The northern part of this plain is continued 
on the right bank of the river in the “ Ager Vaticanus,” which is 
bounded on the west by the Mons Vaticanus, a ridge resembling 
the Janiculus, but smaller and lower. In ancient times this hill 
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re-echoed 'the • shouts with which the people assembled in the 
Campus Martius greeted a favourite, 

“ ut patdmi 

Flumiais ripoe, simill et jocosa 
Redderet laudea tibi Vaticani 
Montis in^go ; ”— 

* 

and now the glorious basilica of St. Peter, and the palace of the 
Popes, called the Vatican, stand in the plain at its foot The 
long ridges of the Vatican and Janioulus rise to a much greater 
height than the hills on the opposite bank. “ The hills of Rome” 
—says Arnold—'‘are such as we rarely see in England, low in 
height, but with steep and rocky sides.* In early times the 
natural wood remained in patches amidst the buildings, as at this 
day it grows here and there on the green sides of the Monte 
Testaccio.” Their elevation was far more conspicuous in ancient 
times than now,* when the valleys between th^m have been raised 
generally fifteen or twenty feet, and in some pl&ces considerably 
more. Their precipices have been scarped down, and their natural 
outlines obliterated, more or less, by time and budding ; and it is 
only here and there that the steep sides remain unaltered, as in the 
cliff at the south-west angle of the Capitol, called with doubtful 
correctness, the Tarpexan rock. 

This general outline of the site of Rome requires to be filled up 
bomewhat more in detail, but only so far as to prepare foi^a better 
understanding of the history; for it is quite beyond our province 
kT touch* upon' those questions of topography, which have been 
disputed with an animosity as fierce as if the Romans and Sabines 
were once more fighting for their respective hills. The central one of 
the whole group of hills is the Palatine, which was also the seat of 
the original Latin city of Rome. It rises above the Capitoline and 
Aventine by about fifteen feet, but is lower than the four eastern 
hills. Its shape is a tolerably regular lozenge, looking north-west 

* Tho following table of heights, as determined by Sir George Schukburg, is taken 
from Mr. Dyer’s elaborate and invaluable article, “Rome," in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Gt cck and Roman Ghoy) aphy t 
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Janioulus, near the Villa Spada 

. 260 

Pincian, garden of the Villa'Medici 

. . 165 

Esquilinl, floor of S. Maria Maggiore . 

. 154 

Viminal and Quirinal, at their junction 

. * 141 

Palatine, floor of imperial palace 

. 133 

Cjelian, near the Clauaian Aqueduct 

125 

Capitoline, W. end of the Tarpeian 1 >ck 

118 

Aventine, heai the Pnoiy o / Malta 

. . 117 
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towards the Capitol, 'across the valley of the Vicus Tuscus; west, 
over the low ground already noticed, to the Tiber and Mount Jani- 
culus; Bouth-west fo the Aventine; south-east to the Ceelian; 
and north-east to the group formed by the Esquiline, the Viminal, 
and the Quirinal. In the valley which skirted this side, beginning 
from the eastern face of the Capitoline, lay the Forum and the 
Sacra Via, along which the triumphal processions of the con¬ 
querors of the world ascended to the Capitol. This part of the 
valley is slightly divided from its eastern prolongation, which runs 
between the Esquiline and the Caelian, by a small hill, projecting 
like a bastion from the north-eastern face of the Palatine, called 
Velia, over which the Via Sacra passed. Of the hills around the 
Palatine on the e°ast and north, the Ceelian stands alone; the other 
three—or more properly four—are but the branches o£ one mass, 
which slopes down on the north and east to the Anio and one 
of its tributary brotfks; while on the west, the Quirinal and the 
southern branch of the Esquiline curve inwards like the horns 
of a harbour, enclosing within their sweep the Viminal and the 
southern branch of the Esquiline. The two arms of the Esquiline 
were originally reckoned as separate hills, the southern or prin¬ 
cipal being named Oppius, and the smaller offshoot Cispius. 
The Capitoline, the smallest but most famous of the whole group, 
originally called the Saturnian hill,* stands out like a detached 
prolongation of the Quirinal towards the river, from which it is 
distant about 300 paces. It was originally almost close to tjie_ 
Quirinal, till Trajan scarped off a portion of the latter, to enlarge 
the valley for his Forum. The Capitoline has a saddle-like 
depression, dividing its top into two summits; of which the 
northern was probably the ‘Capitol, and the southern the Arx, 
or citadel of Home. Lastly, the Aventine stands out, to the 
south-west of the group formed by the other six,—in an isola¬ 
tion which, as we shall see, is not without political significance, 
—with the Tiber sweeping round its western base. Its shape 
is similar to the Palatine; but it is somewhat larger. Such 
was the surface of the ground on which Rome was built. The 
extent of the city, first, when its different parts were united 
under the kings, and finally, as it existed under the emperors, 
is shewn on our map by the two lines of walls, which bear the 
names of Servius Tullius and of Aurelian. But the original 

* The Capitolum itself, from which the hill was named, was the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, the chief Roman sanctuary, to which the triumphing generals 
earned up the spoils of their victories. 
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city was confined within limits much narrower even than the 
former. * 

When the Romans, who were not by nature a literary people, 
began to study their own early history, they found an endless 
store of poetical legends, accumulated by national and family 
pride, with a paucity of genuine records almost unparalleled in 
the annals of any other people. Untrained in the principles of 
criticism, and caring but little for the naked truth, in comparison 
with the illustration of the long story of Rome’s greatness, they 
not only accepted the legends without suspicion, but even adhered 
to them with a wilful neglect of the better authorities within their 
reach. The records kept by the Pontiffs* were destroyed in the 
burning of the city by the Gauls ; and it was fat easier to supply 
their place from popular traditions, and from the lays of ancient 
bards in praise of the great patrician houses, than to decipher 
antique inscriptions, and uilravel the truths hidden beneath national 
customs and institutions. Thus it happened that when, in the 
Augustan age, the poet Virgil and the historian Livy undertook to 
illustrate the origin of the people, the latter, equally with the 
former, composed an epic of the city’s greatness, of no authority 
as a history. * 

It is quitenmnecessary to relate at length the oft-repeated stories, 
which traced the qrigin of the Roman people from the East, and 
which were developed into no less than twenty-five •different 
accounts of the foundation of the city. The connection of the old 
Latin race with the Pelasgian stock was Recognized by the tradi¬ 
tions which ascribed the origin of Rome to the latter, as well as 
by the very ancient legend, that Evander, flying from Arcadia, 
sixty years before the Trojan War, was directed by his mother, 
the prophetic nymph Carmenta,f to build a city at the foot of 
the Palatine hill, which was called Pallantium from his grandson 
Pallas, or from the Arcadian town of the same name. This vene¬ 
rable tradition was eclipsed in general favour by the more popular 
legend Si the settlement of a Trojan colony in Italy under ./Eneas. 

* It is beyond our province to discuss the great question of the credibility of the 
early Roman history, which was first raised moro than a century ago by L. de Beaufort, 
in his work, Sur Vincertitude des Qinq Premiers Siecles de VHistoire Roinaine, 
Utrecht, 1788, and has been decisively settled by Niebuhr. Besides the well-known 
recent histories of Rome, the reader may consult the work of Sir G. C. Lewis on the 
siAject, and for a popular sketch of the poetical sources of the legendary history, the 
“ Introduction" to Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

+ In this name (originally Casmenta) we trace that of the Camcnae (Casmenae), 
the Latin Muses. 
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One form of the story made JEneas himself the founder of Rome, 
either alone, or in conjunction with the Aborigines of Latium. This 
is the favourite account with the Greek writers, some of whom even 
represent M neas as coming into Italy in company with Ulysses, 
while others ascribe the foundation of Rome to a son of Ulysses 
and Circe. The other form of the Trojan story, so well known from 
its adoption by Virgil and Livy, is said to have been first embodied 
in an historical work by Q. Fabius Pic tor, the earliest Roman 
annalist in prose, about b.c. 200. ^Eneas arrives in Italy, after 
many adventures in his flight from Troy, marries the daughter of 
Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, builds the city which he names 
after her Lavinium, and unites the Aborigines with his Trojan fol¬ 
lowers into the Latin people. Thirty years later, his son Ascanius 
removes his capital to Alba Longa. After eleven generations of 
kings, who reign over the Latins at Alba for three hundred years,* 
Amulius usurps th<?' throne to the exclusion of his elder brother 
Numitor, whose c only daughter Silvia he dooms to perpetual 
virginity as a Vestal. But Silvia is visited by Mars, and bears 
the twins Romulus and Remus, whose cradle, exposed by the 
order of Amulius on the flooded Tiber, is floated to the foot of 
the Palatine, and overturned by the roots of a wild fig-tree, which 
became, under the name of Ficus Ruminalis, as profound an 
object of reverence as the sacred olive of Athena. 

The twins are suckled by a she-wolf,f fed by a woodpecker, and 
at length found by the king’s herdman Fausfulu^, iyho brings 
them up as his own children. The brothers, with a band of other 
youths, feed their flocks on the Palatine, while the herdmen of 
Numitor occupy* the Aventine. A quarrel between the two bands 
leads to the recognition of Romulus and Remus, the slaughter of 
Amulius, and the restoration of Numitor to the throne of Alba, 
while the twins return to found a new city at their former haunts. 
Romulus wishes to build on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine; 
the quarrel ends in the death of Remus by his brother’s hand, and 
Rome, the city of Romulus, rises on the summit of the Palatine. 
To people his new city, Romulus opens an asylum for outlaws and 
runaway slaves. He provides them with wives by the stratagem 

so well known as the “ Rape of the Sabine women.” In the war 

« 

• The prevalence of the numbers 3 and 10 among the Latins is seen in theso 
legendsJSneas reigns 3 years; Ascanius, at Lavinium, 30 years; his dynasty«at 
Alba 300 years. * 

t This part of the legend is commemorated by the celebrated bronze wolf of the 
Capitol, already mentioned as a work of Etruscan art, and said to have been dedicated 
in B.C. 296. 
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which ensues, Titus Tatius, the king of the Sabines of Cures, 
obtains possession of the Saturnian hill, afterwards called the 
Capitol. After many battles in the swampy valley where the 
Forum afterwards stood, the combatants are separated by the 
devotion of the Sabine women, the daughters- of the one people 
and the wives of the other. The nations are united under the 
joint government of their two kings, each having its separate 
city, the Romans on the Palatine, the Sabines on the Quirinal, 
while the “ Comitia,” or assemblies of the united people, are held in 
the valley already mentioned. They are distinguished as two tribes,* 
by the names of Ramnenses and Titienses ; and the numbers 
already adopted by Romulus in the organization of the slate are 
doubled. Each tribe contains ten curia} of a hundred citizens; 
with a hundred horsemen, ten to each curia. The retention by the 
Sabines of the Capitol, which formed with the Quirinal their city 
of Quirium, the adoption by the united people^of th^ Sabine name 
of Quirites {Spearmen),\ and the Sabine appellation of Quirinus, 
by which Romulus was deified, are tacit confessions that the Sabine 
prevailed over the Latin nationality in the union ; and though the 
legend makes Romulus sole king, after Tatius had been slain by 
the people of Laurentium, he is succeeded by the Sabine Numa, 
who gives laws and religious institutions to the united people. 
Meanwhile, another element is introduced into the new state. In 
the midst of the contest between the Romans and the Sabines, we 
find an Etruscan Lucumo, named Caeles Vibonna, in possession of 
the Cfelian hill, and aiding Romulus in the'war with Tatius. His 
followers are admitted as a third tribe, called Luceres ; and thus 
the number of the curia becomes 30, and of th(* citizens, 3000. 
These form the Legio , or military levy of the whole state, with the 
300 cavalry, who are at first called Celeres (that is, swift), and 
afterwards Equites (horsemen), whose three Centuries always bore 
the names of Ratnnenses, Titienses, and Luceres. 

In their civil capacity, these 3300 citizens formed the Roman 


* Tribus = a third part. Honco, the division of a whole into “two tribes” is an 
apparent contradiction in terms. But, besides that the word is used with reference 
to the ultimate number of three tribes, this generic use of the “ third ” for a division, 
among a people who counted by threes, resembles Our use of the word “quarter.” 

+ This name became the appellation of the Romans in their civil capacity ; but 
th»memory of their double origin is preserved in the formula “ Populus Romanus 
Quirites.” In such formulae it was the custom to omit the conjunction, as in “ Patres 
^Jonsoripti” for “ Patres et Conscripti,” and in the names of the consuls when used 
for the date of each year. 
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People,* wlio alone enjoyed political rights. The government 
was a limited monarchy, the king being bound to lay every matter 
of importance before the people in their Comitia Curiata , or Assem¬ 
bly of the Curias, where the question was decided by the majority 
of the Curias. Even the imperium f, or power of life and death, 
which has always been held essential to command in war, had to 
be 'conferred on the king by a vote of the Curiae. This power, with 
that of corporal punishment, was symbolized by the axes, bound 
up in bundles of rods \fasces), which were borne before the king 
by twelve officers called Lictors (binders), a mark of state'which is 
said to have been borrowed from Etruria. The king had his council 
called the Senate , or body of Elders, which consisted at first of 100 
membefs, 10 fro* each of the original Curiae. This number was 
doubled by the junction with the Sabines; but the Luceres did not 
at first send any member to the Senate, which remained therefore 
at 200, till Terquinj^is Priscus, the first Etruscan king of Rome, 
raised its numbers to 300 by tlic admission of the Luceres. The 
Senators bore the title of Patres (Fathers); and there can be little 
doubt that they were the heads of the Gentes (Houses or Clans), ten 
of which originally composed each curia. Every gens was distin¬ 
guished by a name, which was borne by each of its members {pen- 
tiles) as his principal surname; } and all were bound together by 

* Populrs Romanos. It is of the utmost importance to bear in mind the meaning 
of this phrase, especially as we are accustomed to use the word people in the opposite 
sense—for the non-privileged. class. 

+ Amidst tlio confusion of terms introduced by tho pride of rulers and its re¬ 
flection in their subjects, it is well to bear in mind that imperial power signifies 
properly the absolute power of life and death. 

£ The gentile names are of the adjective form, ending in - ius . They were usually 
derived from some divine, or heroic, or other ancestor—real or supposed—as tho 
Marcii from Mars ; Julii from lulus, the son of tineas ; tho Appii Claudii from the 
Sabine leader, Attus Clausus. A Roman had ordinarily three names : (1) tho 
Proenomen f (forename) or personal name, as Quintus, Marcus, Titus, &c. ; (2) tho 
Nomen , or name proper, which was the gentile name, as Tullius, Cornelius, &c. ; (3) 
the Cognomen , or surname, which was the name of his familia, as Cicero, Scipio, &c. 
A man might bo addressed either by his nomcn or cognomen ; but the formal mode of 
address was by the personal and gentile name. Thus, when Cicero was asked to give 
his opinion in the Senate, the Consul wotild address him with the words, “ Die , 
Marce Tulli." A second cognomen, called tho Agnomen (or added name), or even 
more than one, could be obtained as the record of some achievement. Lastly, there 
was the Nomen Adopthm; when 1 * member of one gens was adopted into another he 
usually took the three names of his adoptive father, with the name of his own gens 
added in the form of an adjective in - anus, We have examples of all these forms in 
the name of the younger Scipio. He was the son of L. JSmilius Paulus, the con¬ 
queror of Macedonia; being adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, he took this name with* 
the adoptive addition ; his exploits in Africa and in Spain added two agnomina; and 
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certain religious rites ( sacra gentilitia ) celebrated in the chapel of 
the gens ( sacellum ); but there was no necessary connection of 
kindred among the members. The Gentes were divided into 
Familice, which properly denoted persons in the legal sense, those, 
namely, who had the power of a pater-familias over their children, 
children’s children, and slaves. In all this we see a patriarchal 
constitution, with the Patres at its head. The-- Patres .of- the 
Luceres were distinguished by a title which implies an inferiority 
of privilege in their tribe, as the Patres Minores Gentium. It may 
be well here to explain, by anticipation, the Yuli title by which the 
Senators were ultimately distinguished. To fill up the vacancies 
caused by the tyranny of Tarquinius Superbus, the earliest consuls 
under the Republic enrolled in the Senate certain noble plebeians 
of equestrian rank; but these were distinguished from the Patres 
of the three tribes by the name of Conscripti (enrolled), and thence- 
' forth the full title of the Senators became Patres Conscripti. 

The Patres were the heads of Houses of the * PcUricii , or Patri¬ 
cians.* Under this name were included all those who were 
numbered in the tribes, curife, and gentes, in one word all the 
full citizens of the state, f They possessed, of course, all the 
rights and were bound to discharge the duties of a citizen. Their 
rights were public and private ;t the former including the right of 
voting in the tribes,§ and (afterwards,‘undpr the Republic,) eligi¬ 
bility to the office's of the state ; || and the latter, the freedom of 
trading and contracting marriages with each other. 1 To them 
alone belonged a share in the religions rites of the state.** At a 
later age, when, as we shall see, other persons were admitted 
to the citizenship with less complete privileges^ the full citizens 
were distinguished by a special title.ft These alone, a*we have 
said, formed at first the Roman People; but, beside them, there 
existed, from the very first, an inferior class, of great importance 
in the constitutional history of Rome, the Clients ( clientes ), to 
whom the Patricians stood in the relation of Patrons (patroni).%% 

so lie beoftne P. Cornelius Scipio jEmilianus Africajxus Numantinus. Titles of office 
were placed af fcerthc name. 

* The frequent confusion of Patres and Patridi must be carefully avoided. The 
words had probably at first the same jneaning, namely fathers of families. 

t The term civitas denoted proporly, in the concrete sense, the body of citizens : 
it was also used, in the abstract sense, for the condition of a citizen. 

X Jus publicum and jus privatum. % Jus suffragii. 11 Honores . H Com- 

merevum and connuhium . ** Jus sacrorum. +t Optimo jure cives. 

ft The etymological connection of pairicius and patronus —both derived from pater 
—seems to show that the client was regarded as belonging to the family of hia patron,' 
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TJhe. client looked to his patron for counsel and support, especially 
in- law-suits, and rendered in return certain aid, defined by cus¬ 
tom, in the form of pecuniary and personal service, like the re¬ 
tainers of the feudal barons in the middle ages. This resemblance 
strikes us when we read of the Sabines under Tatius being followed 
by their clients, and of the. Sabine chieftain, Attus Clausus, 
coming to Rome with a numerous clientele/,; and such cases seem 
to prove that the institution was an ancient one among the Italian 
nations. It has been conjectured also that a part, at least, of the 
body of clients was formed by the Italians who were conquered 
in the first wars which doubtless followed the foundation of the 
city, and which the legend represents Romulus as carrying on 
without eintermission .^during the forty years of his reign. That 
many of the neighbouring people, who joined the new btate from 
policy or fear, would be enrolled as clients, seems highly probable; 
but to regard tjie people of conquered cities in that light appears 
to trench upon the distinction between the Clients and the 
Plebs, a question which has presently to be noticed. The client 
bore the gentile name of his pa’tron, and enjoyed a modified 
citizenship. 

Such is the political constitution ascribed to Romulus by the 
legend of the foundation of the city. He is further represented 
as just and gentle in the exercise of his judicial functions. The 
practice attributed to him of punishing crimes by a fine of cattle 
rather than with death, is a well-known patriarchal usage. The 
stories of his exploits in war are as purely mythical as his'own 
personal existence. Of these the most celebrated is the defeat of 
the people of Cagnina, whose king Acron was slain by the hand 
of Romulus, and his arms • dedicated in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, under the name of spolia opima. Only two other cases 
are recorded in the history of Rome of such a dedication by a 
general of the arms stripped from a hostile commander, killed by 
his own hand. The second spolia opima were won by A. Cornelius 
Cossus from Lar Tolumnius, the king of Veii; the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus frojn the Gallic king Viridomarus. 

The mythical founder of the Soman state was duly honoured 
with an apotheosis. Having been snatched away by his father 
Mars, amidst a fearful storm and supernatural darkness, when the 
people were assembled in the Campus Martius, he appeared the 
same night, in more than mortal stature and beauty, to a senator 

and as subject, in some degree at least, to bis patria potutat* The word client is 
perhaps derived from the old verb duere, signifying to hmr and obey* 
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named Proculus #ulius, who was returning from Alba to Borne. 
“ Go,” said he, “ and tell my people that they Weep not for me 
any more; but bid them to be brave and warlike, and so shall 
they make my city the greatest in the earth.” So the people 
built a temple to Romulus, as a gOd, and worshipped him by 
the name of Quirinus. His parting message gives point to the 
whole spirit of his legend, which marks Rome, from its first 
beginning, as a martial and conquering state, in which, as her 
very language testifies, Valour was the supreme Virtue—the 
highest quality of Man (Virtm) ;—a spirit prophetic of the 
destiny she had to fulfil. 

The ascription by the legend of thirty-seven years to the reign 
of Romulus calls for a remark on the system of Roman chrono¬ 
logy and the great epoch of the foundation of the city. That 
epoch is as destitute of all historical authority, as the lengths of 
the reigns of the seven kings are of any probability. The trust¬ 
worthy chronology of Rome, as preserved in fhe Fasti by ther 
names of the annual magistrates, began at the taking of the city 
by the Gauls m b.c. 390. But there appear to have been safe 
grounds for reckoning back 120 years to the Regifugium, , or 
expulsion of the kings, which was the Era of the^republican chro¬ 
nology (b.c. 510).* From that point all was conjecture; for 
popular tradition never supplies chronological data. It only re¬ 
mained for the Pontiffs, who had the annals entirely.in their 
hands, to invent some plausible system ; and this they appear to 
ha\ e found in the duplication of the time Uince the Regifugium, 
thus assigning 240 years to the whole period of the kings. This 
icckonmg brings us to the very date assigned ljy Cato for the 
building of the city, b.c. 751; and the eras adopted by other 
authorities all fall within a very few years of this. That used by 
most of the ancient writers, and generally followed in modern 
works, is the FpA of Varro, according to whom the city of 
Romulus on the Palatine was founded on the day of the Palilia— 
the Feast of Pales, the deity of shepherds—on the 21st of April, 
b.c. 753.t 

1 • 

* The festival of the Regifugium was kept on the 24th of February, just at the 
<loso of the Roman year See the account of tho Calendar given below 
+ The other principal eias are those of Polybius, bp 750, and of Fabius Pictor, 
b c 747. In practical chronology tho Varroman era is reckoned from tho 1st of 
January, B c. 758. In comparison with the Greek chronology, it was the year, vn 
the middle of which 01 6. 4 began. The following are eas> foimulae for the conver¬ 
sion of the Roman years and onr own into one another —a u.c.+B.a«7<4; and 
a v o.— a d ®-753 , or 753 + A. d «=a tt.o. The letters stand for the cumnti year of 

M 2 
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■ On the death of Romulus,—according to the legendary story— 
no one was deemed worthy to supply his place. Instead of elect¬ 
ing a new king, the Senate formed themselves into bodies of Ten 
(Beatrice), each of which governed with royal power for five days, 
the chief member (Becurion) being called an Interrex (or Between- 
King). This Interregnum, as it was called, had lasted for a year, 
when the discontent of the people made it necessary to choose 
another king. The rival claims of the Romans and Sabines (for 
the Luceres are not said to have had a voice in the election) were 
settled by the formef choosing a king out of the number of the 
latter. The curiae of the Ramnes elected Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine, famous for his* personal sanctity and his knowledge of 
the worship of tlje gods. Some said that he had derived his 
wisdom from the Greek philosopher, Pythagoras; bul all agreed 
that he learnt the will of the gods from the nymph or Camena, 
Egeria, who ,met him at a fountain in the recesses of her sacred 
•grove, and beeanfe his wife. She taught him to entrap the deities 
Picus and Faunus in the wood of Mount Aventine, that he might 
learn how to draw forth signs of the favour of Jupiter. In the 
midst of an assembly of the people, the god appeared in the form 
of lightning, aiM sent down from heaven the Ancile, or sacred 
shield of Mars. This shield, with eleven others made so exactly 
like it that no man could distinguish the real one among the 
twelve, Numa committed to the custody of tte twelve Sain, or 
dancing priests of Mars, w&ose special office it was to officiate at 
the public thanksgivings ( supplicationes) for great victories. 

Besides this symbol of divine protection, there was another of 
life, to be preserved with equal care. As a Latin colony—for this 
character of the city now appears clearly in the legend—Rome 
possessed the sacred fire of Vesta (the goddess of the hearth), 
brought from her temple at Alba. Vesta was worshipped, with 
the household gods (Penates), at every Roman, hearth; and, as 
the common sanctuary of the whole Roman family, Numa built 
her a circular temple on the north slope of the Palatine towards 
the Forum, and appointed four e priestesses ( Vestales), vowed to 
perpetual, virginity, under the pain of being buried alive, to keep 
the fire ever burning on her altar. That the Vestal Virgins were 
an old Latin institution is'implied in the legend of Silvia. The 
same is probably true of the Salii and the other colleges of priests 


the epoch they denote. Thus, Rome was taken by the Gauls in the 864th year of the 
city: this is B.a 390, for 864 + 390=764. Again, Rome was taken by Alaric in 
A.D. 410: this was A.U.C. 1168. 
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ascribed to Nrnrfa. As a sign of the state of peace which he 
preserved through hi# reign of forty-three years, Hiuna built in 
the midst of the Forum the porch or covered passage»of Janus, the 
god of day, who governed the beginnings of all things, and their 
issues—the opener and shutter,—attributes which were symbolized 
by his two faces, looking outwards ’and inwards over gateways. 
The folding doors at either end of this passage were shut in time 
of peace, and open during war. They were never closed, from the 
end of Numa’s reign to the pacification of tl^e empire by Augus¬ 
tus, except for a short space after the first Punic War. 

The whole religious institutions and civil legislation of Rome 
are ascribed to Numa, as the political and’ military constitution is 
to Romulivj. Ho established the College of Pontiffs, to direct the 
ceremonies of religious worship, and to regulate the calendar, on 
w inch the festivals depended, as well as the system of weights and 
measures.* The Pontiffs were four ip number, twobeihg taken from 
each of the old tribes of the Ramnes and Titienses ; and at their 
head w as a Pontifex Maximus., Another college was that of the 
six Auguis, Auspices, or Haruspices {Bird-Seers), who preserved 
the art of interpreting the will of the gods by the flight of birds, 
and afterwards by the other signs called omens. These “ colleges 
of sacred lore ” were close corporations, all vacancies being filled 
up by the members themselves; and a place in them was an 
object of ambition with the greatest men of Rome. Juhtis Caesar 
was Pontifex Maximus. They were doubtless, like the Vestal 
Virgins, an old Latin institution. A thud college was that of the 
Heralds (Jetiales ), who weie the guardians of the public faith, 
and with whom it rested to perform the solemn rites that belonged 
to the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace, some of the 

* The explanation of the title Pontificcs as h idge builders, because they built the 
pons sublicius (or bridge on piles) in order to peiform the sacrifices on both sides of the 
in er, is a mere guess, and inconsistent with the tiadition which ascribes the bridge to 
Ancus Marcius A better reason for the name is found in the ancient sacrifice of tho 
Argei which they offered annually on the Ides of May on the sublician bridge The 
word has also ben t derived from pompa, a religious procession , the ordenng of such 
f cremonies belonging to the pompifices ( pontificcs ) Mommsen adheres to the common 
etymology,, and regards the pontifices as “ the Roman engineers, who undei stood the 
mastery of measuies and numbers, whence there devolved upon them also the duties 
of managing the calendar of the state, of proclaiming to the people the time of new 
and full moon, and the days of festivals, and of seeing that every religious and efefry 
judicial act took place on the right day . . Thus they acquired (though not pro¬ 
bably in its fall extent till after the abolition of the monarchy) the general oversight 
of Roman worship and of whatever was connected with it They themselves de¬ 
scribed the sum of then knowledge a3 ‘ the science of things human and divine** n 
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formal® of which are preserved by Livy. Their number appears 
to have been twenty, ten from each of the two ancient tribes. 
To Numa also is ascribed the appointment of the priests (famines , 
that is, fre-kincllers) of particular deities, and especially of Mars 
Gradivus and his son Quirinus, as well as the Flamen Dialis , 
priest of Jupiter. These three formed the sacred triad of high- 
priests ; and there were many more, to conduct the rites of the 
gentes, the curias, and the whole state. 

Numa, finally, was the reputed author of those institutions by 
which the most important affairs of common life were placed 
under the sanctions of religion. He fixed the boundaries of fields 
and estates by landmarks, sacred to the god Terminus, in whoso 
honour he instituted the feast of the Terminalia, which closed the 
sacred rites of the year. * He divided the territory of Rome out¬ 
side the city into districts, called pagi > an act commemorated by 
the festival ef tlie ( Paganaha.^ Hence arose that distinction be¬ 
tween the urbani (townspeople) and the pagani (country folk), 
names which have so curiously acquired a social and religious 
meaning from the higher polish of the inhabitants of cities, and 
from the fact that the countrymen were the last to abandon 
heathenism for Christianity. The regulation of the calendar, 
connected with the name of Numa, is too intimately connected 
with our own mode of reckoning time to be, passed over. The 
Italians, 1 like all early nations, numbered periods of days by the 
phases of the moon; but they had of course a notion of the annual 
cycle of the seasons, though astronomical observation was required 
to determine the tru^length of the year by the sun’s course among 
the stars. Some ancient writers, indeed, assert that the Romans 
had from the beginning a tropical year (annus vertens ) of 305 days, 
divided into 12 months; but the weight of authority is all m 
favour of a year based on the Latin predilection for the decimal 
scale—a year of ten months, which were lunar, iwith slight modi¬ 
fications. This is called the Year of Romulus. It certainly began 
with March (the month sacred to Mars); all the # names after the 
first four indicate the numerical succession of the ten months; f 
and there is sufficient evidence that December was the last. 
Instead, however, of preserving the average lunar cycle of 20] 

m 

* It was on February 23rd, which was the last day of the ordinary year, for, when 
an intercalary month was introduced, the last five days of February were incorpo¬ 
rated with it. 

t Before the Julian reformation, July was Quindilis (tho fifth month), and August 
Sextilis (the sixth) • the other four still bear their numbers. 
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days, four of the months appear, from the earliest times, to have 
had 31 dayei, and the other six 30. The former—March, May, 
Quinctilis, and October—were called full (pleni ), the latter hollow 
(cavi ) menses; and the full months remained such through all 
subsequent changes of the calendar. Thus the year consisted of 
304 days; and by what system of intercalation it was filled up to 
the tropical year, we are not informed. The change ascribed to 
Numa consisted in the introduction of the duodecimal division of 
the year into months more nearly lunar, by the addition of January 
and February at the end. If these months had had 31 and 30 
days, their addition to the year of Romulus would have made up 
365 days, the nearest approximation to* the tropical year which 
seems to have been known in the West.* Bdt this was not the 
object aimed at. The importance attached to lunar months in 
religious festivals required a lunar year. Now the true length of 
a year of twelve lunations is 354 days, 8Ji. 48'« 36"; and the 
ancients reckoned it at 354 days. This sum would have been 
made up exactly by six months of 30 days alternated with six 
months of 29 days; but the reasons for a variation from this plan 
are not far to seek. With the duodecimal system (probably from 
the Etruscans) there had come in a superstitious regard for the 
good and bad luck of odd and even numbers. Therefore, as it 
seems, Numa f made tho year consist of 355 days; and, retaining 
the full months at 31, reduced tho hollow months to 29} assigning 
the same number to January, and 28 to February: but even here 
tho odd number was preserved by dividing February into two parts 
of 23 and 5 days, between which the intercalary month, called 
Mercedonius, of 22 or 23 days, was inserted eyery other year, t 
Each month was divided at a day called the Ides {Idus or division ), 
which fell on the 15th day of the four full months, and on thg 13th 
of the rest; the ninth day before the Ides (reckoning both extremes) 
was called the Nones {Nonce, or ninth), and fell on the 7th of the 
full months, and the 5th of the rest. The 1st of every month was 
called the jfiilencls {Kalendce, or proclamation-days), because the 
Pontificee proclaimed the commencement of the month, just as the 

* We have alieady seen that tfie Egyptians, and piobably the Chaldseans, knew the 
year of 365 J days. . . 

•+ We follow tho language of the tradition for tho sake of convenience. 

X Tho order of the months, as thus divided, was the following :—Martius, 31 days; 
Apnlis, 29 ; Mains, 31 ; Junius, 29 ; Quinctilis, 31; Sextilis, 29 ; September, 29 ; 
October, 31 ; November, 29 ; December, 29; Januarius, 29 ; Februarius, 28 : Total, 
355 days ; but ond of these days, namely the 24th of February, was regarded as 
intercalary, and was inserted wherever the Pontifices chose. 
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Mohammedan muezzin announces the first appearance of the new 
moon from his watch on the minaret. From the n8me Kalends 
was derived that of the Kalendar {Kalendarium), a tabular view 
of the whole year, distinguishing the common days and holidays. * 
The oldest Boman calendars contain a division, somewhat analo¬ 
gous to that of weeks, in the periods of eight days, distinguished 
by marking the successive days from the beginning of the year by 
the liters A, B, C, D, E, F, Gt, H. According to the Boman 
mode of reckoning both extremes, these were called periods of nine „ 
days or Nundines ( nundince ). The various details, and especially 
the mod© of intercalation, were regulated by the Pontiffs, who 
used their power, for political and other purposes, in a way so 
arbitrary and irregular as to bring about that utter confusion of 
seasons, festivals'', and everything, which was rectified by the great 
reform of Julius Caesar in b.c. 46, which, with the slight correction 
of Pope Grregoi^, reg plates our present calendar. 

Such are the principal legends concerning the foundation of the 
Boman state, and concerning its primitive constitution, while yet 
it was confined to a narrow territory, hemmed in by the powerful 
confederacies of the Latins, the Etruscans, and the Sabines. The 
story goes on, in the same mythical vein, to tell how the third 
kin£, a warrior only second to Bomulus, broke the strength of the 
Latins and destroyed Alba, and how his successor, the grandson 
of Numa, consolidated the laws of Borne, while he carried on tho 
subjugation of the Latin nation, and laid the foundation of the 
new plebeian order by the settlement he’gave to the conquered 
people on the Aventine. After this, the state assumed a new cha¬ 
racter from the accession of an Etruscan dynasty of three kings, 
of whom the first speedily invests it with the splendour of a rich 
and powerful monarchy; the second amalgamates the heteroge¬ 
neous elements into a constitution which secures to every class a 
fair share of privilege; the third, ruling with insolence, and endea¬ 
vouring to build-up his arbitrary power on the destruction of the 
aristocracy, is driven -from the throne, the monarchy falls with 
him, and the era of the Republic. begins. But, before purs uin g 
the legendary history through these second and third stages, it is 
needful to inquire what are the truths concerning the primitive 
state of Borne, which are p'artly concealed and partly dimly indi- 

• From fas, sacred law, dies fasti and nefasti signified, IJfti holy and unholy days, 
but just the opposite, namely, days on which it was lawful and unlawful to do 
ordinary business. The Scotch hare a similar use of Says," in contradis¬ 

tinction to the Sabbath. 
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cated, by the mythical stories of Romulus and Numa. In a 
question on which the greatest scholars of our own times have 
brought vast learning and ingenuity to bear, find respecting which 
there is still so wide a margin of controversy, it must suffice to 
indicate those leading points on whiah there is a general agree¬ 
ment, or those different views which are too important to be 
omitted. 

The very position of Rome is a type of the mingled elements 
which enter into its earliest history. Standing on the Latin bank 
of the Tiber, looking across that river into "Etruria, and up the 
river to the point where, at the confluence of the Anio, the Sabine 
territory juts forward between the other two ; offering, moreover, 
in its several hills, sites for different settlements, it seems destined 
for the union of the three races that peopled Central Italy. Ray 
more, the ready access* to it up the river appears to invite settlers 
from beyond the sea, and to make it a refygc for adventurers 
wandering over the Mediterranean in search of a* home. For this 
last reason we should hesitate to reject altogether such legends as 
those of iEneas and ifvander/ of which the one may indicate a 
prehistoric settlement of the Thracian branch of the Pelasgic race, 
the other a Greek element, of which eminent scholars have found 
marked traces in the primitive institutions of tin? Roman state.* 
It is especially on the Saturnian (Capitoline) lull that marks of a 
Greek colony are supposed to have existed. But these are at best 
doubtful speculations, compared with the evidence that Rome was 
at first a Latin village on the Palatine, tflnle other settlements 
existed on the other hills ; and that, by a process very different 
from that described in the popular legends of the nation—except 
as the truth forces itself to the surface, as it were, against the will 
of the romancers—other elements, Sabine, Latin, and Etruscan, 
v r ere superadded, bringing with them laws and # institutions, and 
forms of civilization, unknown to the first Latin settlers; while 
the perpetual conflict of opposing forces made Rome from the first 
a military power by the necessity of self-defence. 

Am ong the first proofs of the Latin origin of Rome is the fact 
that its language was called Latin from the earliest age that it is 
known to have had a name at all. But the presence of Sabellian 
and Oscan elements in Latin gives equally clear evidence of the 
admixture of that stock in the earliest Roman people; while the 
want of an Etruscan-element in 'the language seems to show that 
the Etruscan influent which appears in the institutions of Rg&e, 

* The reader may consult the aigumeuts of Mi. Newnftn, in his Regal Rome. 
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was superadded at a later age. When we turn to the name of the 
city for further light, we are met by a variety of conjectures, 
deriving it from several different languages. The Latins them¬ 
selves had a tradition that Rome was a foreign word, and that the 
city had another and a sacred name, which it was not lawful to 
utter. The river, by which Rome stood, was variously called by 
the names of Rumon, Albula, Thybris, and Tyberis, of which the 
second seems clearly Latin, and the first is connected with the 
name of Rome, and its people the Ramnes.* -In calling Rome the 
city of the Ramnes <5n Mount Palatine, we have summed up in a 
word all that the name can tell us. Some suppose the name itself, 
and also those of the •Titienses and Luceres, to be Etruscan; 
others, Oscan. Few doubt that these three names represent vil¬ 
lages, or communities of some sort, which had grown up on the 
hills afterwards included in the site of Rbme. All are agreed 
that the Ramnes were of the Latin stock, and the Titienses of the 
Sabine ; but therfe is a very great division of opinion as to whethei 
the Luceres were Etruscans or Latins. At all events, they held a 
far less important place than the other two in the first consoli¬ 
dation of the Roman state. Besides these three, tradition speaks 
of various other settlements on the Seven Hills, and in particular 
of a Greek town, called Antipolis,f on Mons Janiculus; but the 
name , at all events, cannot have been used till _ an important city 
had grown up on the left bank. The condition in which these 
settlements are supposed to have existed cannot be better described 
than in the words of Mommsen :—“ Long, in all probability, ere 
an urban settlement arose on the Tiber, these Ramnians, Tities, 
and Luceres, at .first separate, afterwards united, had their strong¬ 
holds on the Roman hills, and tilled their fields from the sur¬ 
rounding villages. The ‘ wolf-festival ’ ( Lupercaha ) which the 
gens of the Quinctii celebrated on the Palatine hill, was probably a 
tradition from these primitive ages—a festival of.countrymen and 
shepherds, which preserved, more than any other, the homely pas¬ 
times of patriarchal simplicity, and, singularly enough, maintained 
itself longer than other heathen festivals in Christian Rome.” 

As to the origin of the Palatine city of the Ramnes, the ques¬ 
tion lies between two chief theories. Both are agreed that the 
Latin nation already existed, long before the foundation of Rome, 
as a pastoral and agricultural people, having their strongholds 

* It is almost superfluous to observo that the names of Romulus and Remits aie 
derived from that of the city, as its imaginary heroes eponymi, 

t That is, the opposite city. 
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in numerous cities, which were united—as some think—in different 
leagues, or—as others suppose—in one confederacy, with Alba for 
its head. The one theory then follows the popular legend so far as 
to suppose that an Alban colony, whether driven out by force, or led 
by the love of adventure, settled on the Palatine, and became the 
nucleus to which political and other outlaws flocked from all the 
neighbouring cities; and the community thus formed, consisting 
almost entirely of males, took to the practice, common in a wild 
state of society, of women-stealing. “ Alban Borne,” says Mr. 
Newman, who advocates this theory—“was‘clearly a robber-city; 
yet we do not know it to have been stained with blood-thirsty 
treachery, like the Mamertines of Messene. She is rather to be 
compared to the petty states of early Greece, when , they practised * 
piracy without scruple, and gloried in it.”* Such a state could 
only maintain its existence by unceasing wars with its neighbours, 
and the necessity of its position .would demand constant accessions 
of a warlike population. Its power was early extended, so as to 
add to the original city on the Palatine another stronghold on the 
Capitoline, and a suburb on the Esquiline. The wars of Romulus 
with the neighbouring towns, as Ciecina, Antemnae, and Crus- 
tennerium,—falsified ns they manifestly are in their details by 
national vanity—represent a long conflict which was attended 
with successes that' enabled the Romans to transfer the inhabi¬ 
tants of conquered cities in mass to Rome, and laid the founda¬ 
tions for the class of Clients. All this must have taken far more 
time than the space assigned to the single reign of Romulus, 
under whose name it was the pride of later times to embody in a 
definite form all the military and political institutions which grew 
up with timo and experience. For Che real form of government, 
we must look to the other Latin cities, which we find bringing out 
their forces to war under an elective military chieftain. “We must 
perhaps rest,”, says Mr. Newman, “ in the general probability, 
that the succesive heads or kings of Alban Rome (however 
many are concealed under the name of Romulus)—as captains of 
a people to whom warlike interests were all in all,—exercised a 
severely despotic discipline with high approbation, as long as they 
were successful in war and just in the partition of spoil: and 
that, thdugh no written laV defined -the rights of the king,' and 
no precedents .could have grown up to give strength to a senate, 
yet brave and turbulent men, with arms in their hands, knew 
how to prevent their leader’s authority from degenerating into 

* Rcjal Rome, p. 37. 
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tyranny,’.’ ; Such was the condition to which the military colony 
of the Ramnians had grown, when it received at once a military 
oheek, and, as a consequence, new elements of civilization, from 
the Sabines of the neighbouring city of Cures. This hardy 
people, a branch of the Umbro-Samnite stock, lived in the high¬ 
lands of the Apennines, between the Tiber and the Anio ; where 
their descendants preserved, down to the imperial age of Rome, 
their rustic simplicity of manners. Like the Lacedaemonians, 
with whom Greek writers therefore imagined them to have an 
affinity, they dwelt iff unwalled villages, relying for safety on 
their arms. Their government was a patriarchal confederacy of 
clans or houses (gentes), which had their own religious ceremonies 
and regulated the ‘conduct of their members, each of whom bore 
the name of his' own clan. There was no slavery, in the proper 
sense of the word ; but a class of serfs existed, under the name of 
Clients, bound, to their lord or Patron by a sense of duty and 
attachment, which 1 inculcated obedience and service on their part, 
and on his, protection and care of their welfare. The institu¬ 
tion resembles that which has survived to our times, however 
weakened, among the Gaelic inhabitants *of Scotland; and, in 
fact, the language of the Sabellian tribes seems to prove their 
affinity to the Celtic stock. The great dignity of a noble con¬ 
sisted in the maintenance of a large clientage; and his state 
seems to have been supported, in a great degree, by the rent of the 
lands cultivated by his clients. The effect of such a relation was 
of course to draw a clearly marked distinction between the patri¬ 
archal nobles and the lower class; which was maintained by au 
exclusive law of .intermarriage among the nobles. • Their patri¬ 
archal power was carried so far as to give the father the right of 
life and death, not only over his children, but his wife. The 
Sabines had that high regard for religion, often degenerating 
into superstition, which characterizes nations in a patriarchal state. 

“ Their morality was sharply defined, eminently positive and over¬ 
ruling to the whole outward conduct.” 

This simple and hardy race increased with a rapidity which 
required an extension of its possessions, and thus they were spread 
southwards over the Italian peninsula. There is a tradition that - 
those of the youth who were born at’ a particular seas&n, called 
the Sacred Spring, were sent out in search of new abodes, as soon 
as they reached the military age. Whether it was such a band 
that settled in the fork between the Anio and the Tiber, under 
the name of Quirites {spearmen), as the servants of Quirinus (the 
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god of the spear),- and with a capital Cures (Quires), can only Be 
conjectured But this much seems certain, that the Sabines of 
Cures were established on the Quirinal hiil at an epoch rather 
later than the foundation of Alban Rome on . the Palatine. War 
ensued- between the two communities; the Sabines drove the 
Romans from their outlying citadel -on the Saturnian hill; after a 
long-protracted conflict, the former prevailed by their superior 
numbers and discipline; and it was as the result of a real con¬ 
quest that the united nation received the political and religious 
institutions, which the mythical account ascribes to Romulus and 
Numa. The Latin rites, which had been sanctified by custom, 
retained their place, and the conquered race were sufficiently 
numerous to make Latin the language of the uflited people, as in 
the parallel case of the conquest of the English by the Normans. 
The patriarchal aristocracy accepted the government of an elective 
monarch, whether ae a new institution, or ope developed during 
the residence of the Sabines at Cures, with the peculiar custom of 
the Interregnum ; and it may be assumed that a long line of elec¬ 
tive kings is represented by*the three names of Numa, Tullus 
Hostilius, and Ancus Marcius. 

The other theory treats the poetical tradition as altogether 
unworthy of respect, and seeks the origin of Rome in a process of 
more natural growth, from the time when rural communities of 
the Latins and Sabines (the stock most closely related to the 
Latins), both agricultural as well as pastoral people, cultivated 
the lands around the hills which they occupied as their strongholds 
in case of danger. “ From these settlements,” says Dr. Mommsen, 
“ the later Rome arose. The foundation of a c,ity, in the strict 
sense, such as the legend assumes, is of course to be reckoned 
altogether out of the question: Rome was not built in a day.” 
The same historian, while not denying that there was a mixture of 
different nationalities, rejects with scorn “ the .irrational opinion, 
that the Roman nation was a mongrel people.” He regards not 
only the Ramnians, but the Luceres, as a purely Latin stock, and 
make»'farde*B than most other writers of the distinction between 
the Romans and the Sabines. “ It would appear,” he says, “ that, 
at a period very remote, when the Latin and Sabellian stocks were 
beyond question far less sharply contrasted in language, manners, 
and customs, than were the Roman and the Samnite of a later 
age, a Sabellian community entered into a Latin canton union; ' 
and, as in the older and more credible traditions without exception 
the Titles take precedence of the Ramnians, it is probable ‘ that 
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theintfuding Tities compelled the older Ramnians to accept their 

association in the same state (synoikismos) .With the 

exception, perhaps, of isolated national institutions transplanted 
in connection with ritual, the existence of Sabellian elements can 
nowhere be pointed out at Rome; and the Latin language, fin par¬ 
ticular, furnishes absolutely no support to such a hypothesis. It 
would, in fact, be more than surprising, if the Latin nation should 
have had its nationality in any sensible degree affected by the 
insertion of a single community from a national stock most 
closely related to it; besides which, it must not be forgotten that, 
at the time when the Tities settled beside the Ramnians, Latin 
nationality rested on Latium as its basis, and not on Rome. The 
new tripartite Roman commonwealth was, notwithstanding some 
elements which, it ’is possible, were originally Sabetlian, just 
what the community of the Ramnians had previously been, a 
portion of the'Latin nation.” Without pursuing the discussion 
further, we have said enough to indicate the main features in the 
different theories that are now held by scholars respecting flie 
origin of Rome, and to show how much they resolve themselves 
into a question of the greater or lesser degree of influence which the 
Sabellian* element exerted upon the Latin foundation of the state. 
The enquiry remains, whether we can trace the growth of the 
city from its first small beginnings on the Palatine. 

And here the historian is met by the problem, how a great city 
could have grown up on such a site as that of Rome, and by what 
conditions it obtained its decisive preponderance in Latium. For 
both in salubrity and fertility the site is inferior to most of the 
old Latin towns. It is deficient in fresh water, nor do the vine 
and fig trees, for which Italy is so famous, flourish in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. It is exposed to inundations from the 
Tiber, the slight fall of which to the sea does not readily carry 
off the waters that pour down from the Apennines; and the 
malaria, which now infests the lower parts of the city, if less 
prevalent during the flourishing period of Rome, must have been 
far worse when the valleys between the hills were swamps. The 
common legend implies that it was the pressure of political 
necessity which caused a town to be built on a spot so uninviting : 
the most recent historian finds an explanation in the hypothesis, 
that Rome was the emporium of the Latins, as Caere was of the 
rEtruscans. In support of this view, Dr. Mommsen cites the 
tradition that, when the territory of the city extended little more 
than five miles in any other direction from its walls, it held the 
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suburb of Janiculum on the right bank, and the -whole course of 
the Tiller down to Ostia. Romulus is said to have taken the 
district of the u seven hamlets ” on the right bank and the salt¬ 
works at the mouth of the river from the Yeientes, and Ancus to 
have founded the port of Ostia and fortified Janiculum as a Ute- $e- 
pont. The very name of the Mount of Janus proves at how early 
a period this suburb was attached to Rome; and, among the traces 
of her possessions on the right bank of the Tiber, there lay, four 
miles below Rome, the grove of the creative goddess (Dea Did), 
the primitive seat of the Arval festival and brotherhood; and 
there too were the lands of the Romilii, whose name goes far to 
vindicate their claim as the oldest of the Roman gentes. All this 
is confirmed by the importance attached, front the first age 
of the city, *to' the bridges across the Tiber. In one word, the site 
of Rome is as admirably adapted for an emporium as it is defective 
for mere habitation. ^ Its hills furnish the only defensible position 
between the mouth of the river arid + the confluence of the Anio 
with the Tiber; and its position, three miles below- tktit cdnfluence, 
commands the courses of both rivers. This view is confirmed by 
the early, relations of Rome with the Etruscan, emporium of Casre, 
by the port-dues levied from time immemorial at Ostia, by the 
comparatively early appearance in Rome of coined money, and of 
commercial tseuties with transmarine states. Hence too we may 
account for the early fortification of the city, for the rapid growth 
of its population by the influx of foreign as well as Latin settlers, 
and for that vigorous development of urban life, still, however, 
resting on an agricultural basis, which distinguishes Rome from 
the rustic towns of Latium. It is not, of course, njaintained that 
Rome was one of the great commercial cities of the world, like 
Carthage or even Corinth. Its mercantile importance was 
limited by the strictly agricultural character of the country to 
which it served ^s the emporium; and it is only in relation to 
Latium that it had this character. To the question, how the 
Latins came to found a commercial city on their frontier river, Dr. 
Mommsen answers,—“ Whether it was a resolve of the Latin con¬ 
federacy ^ or the clear-sighted genius of some unknown founder, 
or the natural development of traffic, that called the city of Rome * 
into being, it is vain even to sutmise.” * 

As to the extent of primitive Rome, tradition affords u$ more ; 
certain evidence. The original city occupied the Palatine hill 
alone, from the shape of which it derived its name of u Square 
Rome ” (Roma Quadrata). Its limits are traced by Tacitus, in a 
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well-known passage, the discussion of which must be left to the 
topographers.* From the very first, the city was encompassed by 
the sacred belt of the Pomcerium, f which could only be extended 
by those whose victories had enlarged the Roman territory, with 
thjj| divines approval, signified by augury. But, at a period which 
is still within the traditional.age of Romulus, suburbs were added 
to the city, each enclosed by its own ring-fence, and all connected 
with the circumvallation of the Palatine. Thus there was formed, 
almost from the earliest age, a “ City of Seven Hills,” within and 
distinct from the more famous seven hills of historic. Rome ; and 
its existence was commemorated by the ancient feast of the Septi- 
montium. These seven hills were, the Palatine itself; the Cermalus 
(or Germains),} 1 on Ahe declivity of the Palatine towards the valley 
between it and the Capitoline ; the Velia, or spur of the Palatine 
towards the Esquiljne; the Suburra , an outlying fort on the low 
ground between the Esquilinc and the Quirinal; and the three 
summits of the'Esquiline,^ named Fagutal,. Oppius, and Cispius. 
The menlory "of this state of things is preserved in the later 
division of the city into regions, three of which are the Palatine, 
the • Suburran, and .the Esquilinc, the last being considered as 
inferior in consequence to the other two. There seems also to 
have been a suburb on the Caelian; but it was not included in 
the Septimontiurn. The Capitol and the Aventino were probably 
also occupied as detached forts, if the expression may be used of 
the simple enclosures of that early age. There is every reason to 
believe—especially if c the theory of Mommsen be adopted—that 
the Mons Janiculus was occupied as a tete-de-pont to the primitive 
“bridge of piles” {pons sublicius ) across the Tiber; but not within 
the circuit of the fortifications. “ The regulation,” says Dr. 
Mommsen, “ which was adhered to as a ritual down to the latest 
times, that the bridge should be composed simply of wood, with¬ 
out iron, manifestly shows that in its original practical use it^was 
meant to be’a flying bridge, which must be capable of being easily 
at any time broken off or burnt. We recognize in this circum¬ 
stance how insecure, for a long time, and liable to interruption 
• ‘ ( • 

* Tacit. Annal. xii. 24 : see the article Roma already quoted. 

f That is, post or pone muros, a sjbfjcce on each side of the boundary, whether the 
city was fortified or not, which roq^fio^be tftiilt upon, or profaned by any common 
use. r ' 

$ In the old Roman alphabet the letter o had (like the Greek T) the same force 
as g. 

§ The name of the Esquiline, almost certainly derived from ex-quilice, that is, out¬ 
buildings, marks it as the principal suburb of the city on the Palatine. 
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was the command of the passage of the river on the part of the 
Roman community.” 

Such was the original city of Rome, usually called the city of 
Romulus, in its more extended compass. Of the theories respect¬ 
ing other cities on the other hills, belonging to the different Italian 
races, and contributing various elements to the Rome of history, 
there is but one that will stand the test of criticism. The Quirinal, 
which lay entirely beyond the bounds assigned to the circuit of 
old Rome, is marked by uniform tradition as the seat of an inde¬ 
pendent community. The worship of Mars, the founder of the 
city, was observed doubly on the Palatine and the Quirinal; and 
the latter hill had its “old head fortress’” (Capitol mm Vetus) 
with temples corresponding to those in the Capitol itself. Nay 
more, there is a curious distinction in the very names of the hills 
on which the two cities stood. While the othfcr eminences within 
the circuit of the later city are called Mounts (monies) 7 Jhe Quirinal 
and its connected spur, the Viminal, bore the name of Hills (colies ), 
and the Quirinal was often designated simply as the Hill. On this 
nomenclature Dr. Mommsen bases a distinction of the two peoples 
into Homans of the Mount (montani) and of the 11 til (colli ni) 7 in 
place of the ordinary division into the ltomansand Sabine Quiritcs. 
Still lie admits that a diversity of race may have lain at the founda¬ 
tion of this distinction between the two neighbouring cities, and that 
the etymological connection of Quiritcs, Quirinus, and QTiirinalis 
with Cures may probably be correct, while lie strongly opposes the 
view which traces the most distinctive institutions of Rome to a 
Sabine origin. Such is the present state of the question, which 
we are content to indicate to those who are qualified and willing to 
pursue it Meanwhile, with whatever diversities of opinion as to 
the different races represented by these communities, all are agreed 
that the two cities of the Palatine and the Quirinal were the chief 
constituent elemchts in the great city of the Seven Hills, which 
was at length enclosed by the walls that bear the name of 
Servius Tullius. To trace the steps by which the power of Rome 
was consolidated, abroad as well as at home, before that epoch, we 
must return m the picturesque traditions of the popular mythical 
history. 

The death of Numa, says the legend, was followed by another 
interregnum, which was terminated by the election of Tullus 
Hostilius by the citizens assembled in their curiae.* The ponti- 

* It is to be observed that the office of the Interrex and the elective monarchy are 
now seen fully established. 
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fical Chroniclers attempted to preserve the symmetry of their 
tripartite system, by making the third king of Rome the repre¬ 
sentative of the Luceres, as the first had been of the Ramnes, 
and the second of the Tities. In this legend, however, the 
Luceres are clearly Latin, not Etruscan. Tullus represents the 
Latins who did not trace their origin from Alba; his grandfather* 
having come from Medullia to aid Romulus against the Sabines. 
But, on the other hand, he is connected with the Sabines also by 
the position of Medullia,—a Latin colony in the Sabine territory, 
between the Tiber and the Anio;—such are the wavering indi¬ 
cations of these traditions. His connection with the Luceres is 
marked by his residence on the Ceelian Mount, which he assigned 
as an abode to the poor who had no homes on the other hills, and 
to the strangers who flocked to Rome or were transported thither 
from the conquered - cities. In the legends of his reign, we may 
trace two distinct elements, preserved respectively by Livy and 
Dionysius, of wliofn the former follows chiefly the poetical fables, 
the latter the scarcely less fabulous records of the pontiffs. 

There are some poetical inventions, which, however destitute of 
any basis in fact, claim the notice of the historian, because their 
hold on the minds of men is itself an historic truth Such is the 
Trojan War; and such is the magnificent legend of the conquest 
of Alba by Tullus Hostilius. That the ppwer of Rome was 
enlarged by the destruction of her greatest rival in Latium, in the 
interval before the final settlement of her constitution, is clear 
from her subsequent history, and from the disappearance of Alba. 
The poetic chroniclers, and especially those who sang the exploits 
of the Horatian Gens, placed this event in the reign of Hostilius, 
and decorated it with the beautiful legend of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, and the tragic fate of Mettius Fufetius. 

The growing power of Rome led to predatory collisions on the 
border between her territory and that of Alba, of which both 
states mutually complained, and both refused redress. The Alban 
dictator, Caius Cluilius, led his army to a spot within five miles 
of Rome, long after marked by the entrenchment called “ the 
Cluilian Dyke” (Jossa Cluilia ). Mettius Fufetius, having been 
elected his successor, was obliged to march back against king 
Tullus, who had meanwhile invaded the territory of Alba. The 
two armies were drawn up in battle array, when it was agreed 
that the quarrel should be settled by three champions chosen from 
each side. It happened that in either army there were three twin 

• Host us Hostilius, the epmymus of the Gens Hostilia. 
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brothers,* equally matched in -age, birth, 'and courage. The*, 
Romans were named the Horatii, the Albans*^the- Curiatii. f 
These were chosen as the champions; and it.was agreed that the 
victory should decide which people should serve the other. The 
combat was fought in sight of both armies, with an obstinate 
courage worthy of the stake. At lefigth two of the Horatii 'were 
slain, and all the Curiatii were wounded. . The third Bohian, 
though alone, was unhurt. He feigned to fly,'and his enemies 
pursued, as well as their failing strength would permit. But, as 
soon as they were separated and faint with loss of blood, the 
Horatius turned upon his first pursuer, and easily despatched 
him; after him the second ; and then the third. 

So the Albans became subject to king Tullus; and the Romans 
returned home in triumph, Horatius marching in front with the 
spoils of the Alban brothers. At the Capenian Gate, he was met ' 
by his sister, who had boon betrothed to one # of # tke Curiatii. 
When she saw her brother bearing the blofld-stained garment 
which her own hands had woven for her lover, she could not 
restrain her grief. Incensed at the tears which brought an evil 
omen upon his victory, lloratius drew his sword and stabbed his 
sister to the heart, exclaiming, u So perish the Homan maiden, 
who shall weep for her country’s .enemy.” 

For this horrid deed Horatius was ordered by the senate and 
people to be put on Lis trial for his life. An old law Bad said : 

“ The Two Men shall give judgment on the murderer. If he 
appeal from their judgment, let the appeal be tried. If their 
judgment be confirmed, cover bis head : hang him with a rope on 
an accursed tree: f scourge him either within or without the 
boundary of the city.” The two judges condemned Horatius to 
this terrible doom : he appealed to the people, supported by his 
father, who declared that, had he not himself approved the deed, 
he would have published, it by his paternal power of life and death. 
The people decided in his favour; but, to expiate the blood¬ 
shed, Horatius was led by his father, with his head covered, 

• 

* The Lati~ excels the English language in the possession of a single word (terge- 
mini) to express a relationship, of which, as Sir Walter Scott says in another case, 
we have occasion to speak and think so often. , 

t Another form of the story reverses the names. This is doubtless the Latin 
legend, as each people would of course claim the victor. The number of the cham¬ 
pions is an oxafmple of the ternary system of the Latins. 

t Arbor infelix was a tree which bore no fruit : it was forbidden to hang a criminal 
on a fruitful tree (arbor felix). The sacred pomcerium mu6t not be desecrated by 
the execution or the preliminary scourging. 
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beneatli the gibbet, which was preserved in after ages, and called 
the “ Sister’s Gibbet,” and expiatory sacrifices were continually 
performed by the plan of the Horatii. This story embodies, 
amidst its picturesque details, the ancient law for the trial of 
murder by the “ Quaestores Parricidii,” and the important consti¬ 
tutional right, which belonged to a Roman citizen, of an appeal 
( provocatio ) to the whole people in capital cases; one form of 
the great principle, that a man should be tried by his peers.* 

The Albans chafed under the newly imposed yoke; and their 
dictator, Mettius Fufetius, thought he saw a chance of shaking it 
off in a war in which Tullus presently became engaged. The city 
of Fidenre, about five* miles north-east of Rome, in the Sabine 
territory, but said to have been colonized from the Etruscan Veii, 
has been mentioned among the reputed conquests of Romulus. 
Those conquests may be understood as representing the earliest 
extension of thc^ Roman power over the Latin cities between the 


Tiber and the An to. Of these cities, Fide me stood in a peculiar 
position, from its connection with Veii. As the tctc da pout of 
the Etruscans on the left bank of. the Tiber, it was supported by 
all the force of the Veientincs; and in after ages its site was de¬ 
voted by formulae of execration, as one of the bitterest enemies of 
Rome. The Fidenatcs—says thg legend—still leant towards the 
Veieritines, and their inclination to revolt was confirmed by the 
promise t)f Mettius Fufetius, to desert to them in the midst of the 
battle. Tullus crossed the Anio to attack Fideme, and the Veien- 
tines marched acrossr the Tiber to its support. The Etruscans 
were posted on the right, resting upon the river; the Fidenatcs 
on the left, towards the hills: Tullus and the Romans were 
opposed to the former; Mettius, ranged with his Albans opposite 
to the latter, had the opportunity, but not the courage, to carry his 
treason into effect. He drew oil' to the hills on the Hank of the 
two armies, and watched the turn of the battle from the higher 
ground. Seeing the Romans alarmed at this desertion, Tullus 
vowed temples to Paleness and Fright.f The Fidenatcs, who had 
seen in the first movement of Mettius the fulfilment of his pro¬ 
mise, began to doubt when he stopped half way, and wavered in 
their attack. Upon this the Romans took new courage: their 
impetuous attack drove back tho Fidenates, while the double 


* The appeal was taken away by the laws of the Decemvirs, but restored by the 
Lex Valeria et Horatia, in b.c. 449. Under the kings, it could only be made by the 
royal permission ; and the same rule held of an appeal from the Dictator. 

t Pallor and Pavor, an example of the deification of passions by the Romans. 
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traitor Mettius fell upon their flank, and put them to utter rout. 
The victorious Romans turned upon the Veientines, and drove 
them back upon the Tiber, slaying many, while many more were 
drowned. For that day, Tullus dissembled his knowledge of the 
treachery of Mettius; but on the following day he called a council 
of the whole army. The Albans icame unarmed, as was their 
custom when summoned to hear an address from a general. They 
were surrounded by the armed Romans : Tullus charged Mettius 
with treason; and ordered him to be tied between two chariots, 
which were then driven opposite ways; and so his body was torn 
asunder, as his mind had been divided in the battle. Alba was 
(loomed to destruction, and her people Were removed to Rome, 
where their abode was fixed upon the Oasiian Mpunt, and Tullus 
himself took up his residence in their midst. 

Such is the poetic legend of the fall of the chief city of the 
Latins, giving, as usual, not only all the success^ but all the right, 
to the Romans. It is fruitless to. enquire \Wiether the treachery 
may not have been 011 the side of Tullus and the treason of Mettius 
a mere pretext; for in iruth, .the only historic fact in the legend 
is the destruction of Alba by the Romans.* The temples on the 
Alban Mount were spared, when all the other buildings were 
levelled with the ground; and the ancient Latin worship was 
performed there by the Romans as solemnly as at Rome. 
Down to the latest age of the republic, the consuls celebrated 
the “ Latin Holiday,” {Ferhe Latincv) with annual sacrifices 
to Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount; pud generals, to whom 
the Senate had refused a triumph in Rome itself, offered their 
thanksgivings at the same more ancient sanctuary. Rome 
founded on the destruction of Alba the claim to •succeed to her 

* Niclmlu regards it as more than doubtful whether Alba was destroyed by the 
Homans at all ; for, instead of its territory becoming the property of Home, we find 
the Latins holding their meetings at the Alban Mount, as long as they remained a 
nation. He rather thinks that it fell before a general revolt of the older states of 
Latimn (the Prisci Latini), among whom it had risen upas a domineeiing intruder —11 
revolt in which Home may have taken a part. The facts, that the deported Latins of 
Alba appear at Home in the full possession of tho rights of citizens, that the king 
takes up h . residence among them, and that Alban families obtained places of the 
highest honour and trust in the Roman commonwealth—as the Tullii, the Servilii, 
the (juinctii, and others—are alleged as indicating an internal dissension at Alba, 
and the voluntary secession of a party in the state to Home. But such a secession is 
not unlikely to have been followed by war; and Mommsen at guvs that “ the circum¬ 
stance of Home claiming to be in a religious and political point of view the heir-at- 
law of Alba, may be regarded as decisive of the matter ; for such a claim could not 
be based on the migration of individual clans to Hume, but only on the conquest of 
the town,” 
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presidency over the thirty cities of the Latin confederacy. That 
the claim was speedily admitted, seems to be implied in the state¬ 
ment that Tullus made a league with the other Latins after the 
destruction of Alba. But the relations of Rome to the cities of 
Latium in general will be better considered at a later point of our 
narrative. Meanwhile it is to be observed that Livy expressly 
states that the new citizens from Alba were enrolled among the 
Patrcs,—that is the patrician order, for the Senate itself was not 
augmented by its third hundred till the reign of the elder Tarquin. 
He adds that ten troops (turmce), that is, 100 men, were added to 
the knights from among the Albans. These statements clearly 
point to the completion of the patrician order by the enrolment 
of the third trihq—the Lucercs; and in agreement with this view, 
the Lucercs are always connected with the Cafiian Mount. 

The war with the Sabines, who had illtreated Roman traders at 
the temple of Feronia, at the foot of Mount Soracte, is made by 
the tradition the oiigin of the great festivals of the Saturnalia 
and Opal in, at the close of the Roman year, in fulfilment of vows 
made by Tullus to Saturn and Ops. He is said to have continued 
the contest with the Etruscans about Fideme by carrying the war 
into the territory ofVeii; but no lasting successes were gained over 
either city till much later. The only great work ascribed to him 
at Rome is the Senate House, called the Curia Ilosti/ia , built on the 
side of the Oomitium facing towards the Palatine; the same spot, 
though not the same building, in which the Senate met to the last 
days of the Republic... Amidst his warlike deeds, Tullus lmd been 
neglectful of the worship of the gods. Prodigies on the Alban 
Mount revealed the wrath of the deserted Latin deities: a plague 
broke out among the people, and attacked the king himself. 
Terrified into superstition, and unable to obtain responses from 
the gods, he attempted to evoke Jupiter Elicius with the rites 
prescribed by Numa; but lie only succeeded in drawing down 
lightning which destroyed him, with his whole house, after he had 
reigned for two and thirty years. 

This fearful judgment recalled, the minds of the people to the 
ordinances of Numa, and they elected for their fourth king his 
daughter’s son, the Sabine Ancus Marcius. He began his reign 
by causing the laws of Nfima to be inscribed on a white board, 
and hung up in the forum for all to read. For the better enforce¬ 
ment of the laws, he excavated a prison in the side of the Capitoline 
hill overhanging the forum. Beneath this prison, Servius Tullius 
is said to have dug the horrible dungeon called the Tullianum 
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(which still exists) twelve feet underground, into which state 
criminals, as for example the conspirators with Catiline, were let 
down and strangled. To Ancus are ascribed the interesting cere¬ 
monies of the declaration of war and the making of treaties 
by the College of Heralds ( Fetiales ), and their spokesman, the 
“Father-in-chief of the Roman people;”* but these rites were 
doubtless a part of the earliest Roman religion. 

Ancus none the less pursued the warlike enterprises of his pre¬ 
decessor, and especially the further conquest of the Latins, whom 
the peaceful beginning of his reign had encouraged to new aggres¬ 
sions. In a long and obstinate war he took many of the Latin towns, 
and removed to Rome several thousands of their inhabitants, whom 
he settled on the Aventinc Mount and in the valley between it 
and the Palatine, surrounding this new quarter by a ditch called 
the “Dyke of the Quirites.” On the other side, he extended the 
Roman territory beyond the Tiber and down its course as far as 
the sea. He took from the Etruscans of Veii-the JVLesian wood 
and the saltworks at the mouth of the Tiber; built the port of 
Ostia, and fortified the suburb of Janiculum, which he united to 


Rome by the “ Bridge of Piles” (Pons Suldicius). In these tra¬ 


ditions we trace the full establishment of Rome as a maritime 


emporium under her elective kings. 

The most interesting point in the story of Ancus Marcius, as 
bearing upon the development of the Roman state, is his treat¬ 
ment of the conquered Latins, as contrasted with that of Tullus 
towards the Albans. As to the removal of thousands of Latins 
in mass to Rome, a word must be said jircscnfly; but, whether 
more or fewer, they are said to have dwelt on the Aventine as 
freemen, but without any share in the government of the state. 
They were citizens ( [dees ), but not of the highest class (optimo 
jure). Their condition was the origin of that middle state between 
the citizen and the foreigner, which was described as the “ Latin 
Right” (Jus Latii ). In so far as this statement represents an 
historic fact, it seems reasonable to infer that the full citizenship 
granted to the Alban Latins of the Cselian was the reward of a 
submiss'.»n more or less voluntary; while the class represented by 
the other Latins, of the Aventine, were in the fullest sense a con¬ 
quered people. A further explanation has been sought in the 
national affinities of the two'branches of the Latin nation. All 
the traditions represent Alba as founded by a conquering race 
amidst the older inhabitants of Latium (the Prisci Latini). Now 


* Pater Patratus Populi Romani. 
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if, as Niebuhr supposes, the latter were more nearly akin to the 
Pelasgians, and the former to the Oscans,—an affinity shared by 
the Ramnians of Rome,—it is easy to understand how the one 
class should be received into the state, of which the fundamental 
idea was a patriarchal brotherhood, and how the other should be 
admitted only to that less intimate association, by which it was 
always the policy of Rome to strengthen her body of citizens. 
Rut, after all, it is of the less importance to interpret the legend, 
as history vouches for the fact that, in all aristocratic govern¬ 
ments there grows up, almost insensibly, an order of commons, as 
we may call them,—citizens who are personally independent, but 
who form, at first, no part of the governing body. 

That such an order existed at Rome from an early period is not 
only an undoubted fact, but a fact of the utmost consequence in 
the political history of the state; for that history is made up, in a 
great degree, of the long conflict between this class and the patri¬ 
cians. Their importance in the state is indicated by their very name, 
the Plebeians (plcbes), that is,‘ the complement or filling up of the 
community,—the Many * We must carefully avoid calling them 
the People ; for this word, as we have seen, signified the ruling 
class, exclusion from which was the characteristic of the Plebs .f 
Where is the origin of this body to be sought? Not in the class 
of Clients ,—though indeed this opinion has still advocates who 
deserve respect,—for the Clients seem clearly distinguished from 
the Plebeians by their privilege of enrolment among the patrician 
gentes, on the one hand, and on the other by their more limited 
enjoyment of personal' independence. Besides, unless the light of 
tradition is to be utterly excluded, we must believe that the Clients 
had existed in the state long before the first rise of the Plebeians. 
The story of the settlementof the Latins at Home by Ancus Marcius 
supplies another answer, which undoubtedly contains some ele¬ 
ments of truth. That the Plebeians belonged to the Latin, and pos¬ 
sibly other Italian races, is proved by their language, religion, and 
every other mark of national affinity. That they were a conquered 


* The root pleb (in old Latin plep) is the same as tlio pic or plcv, in plcnus and 
compleo , and in the Greek tr\r\$os and iroAvs. 

f It was not till the last age of the republic that this distinction came to be broken 
down, and the word plebs used vaguely for the lower orders, in opposition to the 
nobilcs . Our own language inherits the confusion doubly, in the use of the words 
people , common people, and so forth, and in the contemptuous sense of plebeian . It is 
not, however, impossible that the words may be ultimately of the same root : po¬ 
pulous (a reduplication of the root pol) signifying the full body of citizens. But this 
is only a conjecture. 
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people, explains their position in the state, as free but politically 
unenfranchised. That, though conquered, they were not reduced 
to slavery is so consistent with Roman policy, as hardly to need 
the explanation of respect for kindred blood. In the earliest times 
at least, the social state of Rome did not rest, like that of the 
Greek republics, on the basis of slayery. Unlike the Greeks, the 
Romans acknowledged the natural right of man to freedom. There 
were indeed slaves ; but they were not numerous ; and they seem 
to have been engaged entirely in domestic service. Among a purely 
agricultural people, the employment of slaver labour to enrich the 
master by manufactures was unknown; and the small farms, culti¬ 
vated by the clients, left no room for agrarian servitude, until the 
vast tracts of public land, which the nobles secured for themselves, 
required ar fresh supply of labourers. Then it was that slavery 
became a considerable institution, bringing with it the demorali¬ 
zation and ultimate ruin which it ever entails. It was the neces¬ 


sity of Rome, from the very first, # to strengthen the state by the 
accession of new citizens: and it was equally her character to 
respect the institutions of the conquered peoples. Especially would 
this respect be shown to those who worshipped the same gods, and 
observed the same patriarchal customs that they themselves held 
in reverence. Their condition has been compared to that of tho 
Lacedaemonian PmVm, as distinguished from the enslaved Helots. 


The Plebeians had their own Gentes and Familue, witli.tlieir own 
sacred rites, which, however, they only exercised under the-super¬ 
intendence of the patrician pontiffs. But, so far from answering 
to the modern sense of the word plebeian* they had a nobility of 
their own, which traced back its origin beyond many of the patri¬ 
cian houses, and which attained the highest distinction in the 
history of the state; but they had no place in the three ancient 
tribes or curiie or patrician gentes, nor any share in their religious 
rites. Hence it was that the Aventine was never enclosed, like the 
Cadian, within the pomverium* because that boundary was con¬ 
secrated by the patrician sacrifices. In one word, they formed no 
part of the Populus Romanus. When Tarquinius Priscus attempted 
to raise fhem to an equality with the Patricians, by enrolling the 
noblest plebeian gentes in three new tribes, the plan was opposed 
by the .augur Attus Navius,f and all that the king could effect was 


* The sacred pomcerium of a Latin city must not he confounded with its actual 
walls. The former might (nay, unless solemnly removed, must) be retained from 
religious reverence, while the latter were laid out from motives of convenience. The 
wall of Servius Tullius embraced the Aventine. t See p. 190. 
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to attach them to the old tribes in a subordinate relation, by the 
names of the “ Second Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres.” Their 
gentes also were distinguished from those of the three ancient 
tribes as the “ Lesser Gentes ” (Gentes Minorca ), the same epithet 
that was before applied to the Luceres in relation to the oJder 
tribes. On the other hand, they were not, like the clients, attached 
as* dependents to patrician houses, or to individual patrons. They 
were the subjects of the whole Populus ; and, if in any sense they 
could be said to have a patron, it was the king. They formed his 
“ following ” in war,’as the clients were the followers of the patri¬ 
cians ; and their close relation to him may perhaps be recognized 
in the favour shown them by Tarquinius Prisons, and the position 
given to them in f the state by Servius Tullius. It seems, indeed, 
not improbable that, had the wise policy of that king be£n persisted 
in, the joint power of the king and the plebeians might have so 
counterbalanced the ascendancy of the patricians, as to have anti¬ 
cipated by centuries* the great political invention of modern times, 
and to have secured for Rome the blessing of a limited monarchy, 
saving her from the long and ruinops conflict between the patrician 
and plebeian parties through which her aristocratic republic passed 
into a despotism. 

The position of the plebeians—in respect of their rights and 
duties in the state—was that of a modified or partial citizenship. 
They had*no share in the “public right” of the “franchise and 
honours ; ” and of the “ private right,” they enjoyed freedom of 
commerce, but not of intermarriage witli the patrician houses.* 
Such a restriction was of course broken through in practice, as it 
is even in nations where the strictest rules of caste prevail; but 
the patrician who married a plebeian woman degraded his offspring 
to the condition of plebeians ; and this appears to have been the 
origin of those plebeian families which bore the names of patrician 
gentes.f In judicial matters their condition wa*s one of peculiar 
hardship; as they had no legal rights to assert against the patri¬ 
cians, so neither had they, like clients, the protection of a patron. 
Though thus excluded from the best privileges of the state, they 
were bound to shed their blood in its defence; and, in recompense 
of their military service, they were secured in the possession of the 
lands they cultivated. We are told, indeed, that when the con¬ 
quered Latins were removed by Ancus Marcius to the A veil tine, their 
lands became the property of the Roman state. Now, it is quite 

* See p. 161. 

t Thus the plebeian Marcdli were of the Claudian gens. 
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incredible that the “many thousand ” inhabitants of the Latin 
cities could all find abodes on the Aventine, and in the valley 
below; and we have ample evidence that the mass of the plebeians 
were landholders in Latium. 

The explanation of this fact involves a matter of supreme im¬ 
portance towards understanding the •whole history of Home,—the 
j>ossession and occupation of land by the citizens. The territory of 
the city, in its earliest age, was a small district, which a man might 
walk round in a day, bounded on the west and north by the Tiber 
and the Anio, and reaching on the east and South not more than 
five or six miles from the city. The Dyke of Cluilius was always 
considered as dividing this original “ Ager Itomanus ” from the 
rest of Latium. The district was connected with the city by a close 
religious bond; for auspices could be taken within its boundaries. 
It, was regarded as the property of the state, that is, of the Populus 
Itomanus or patrician houses, for whom it was cultivated by their 
clients; but in what manner it was divided among them, we are 
not informed. The king had a portion of it for his demesne. As 
the territory of the state grew ljy successful wars, the lands of the 
conquered people were regarded as the prize of victory, and became 
the “Land of the People” (Ayer Pub/icus). * It was divided 
among the patricians for occupation (possessio) ; but the real 
ownership (dominium) remained with the whole state; and the “pos¬ 
sessors ” were bound to pay a rent of one-tenth of the produce of 
arable land, and one-fifth of that of fruit-trees, to the general 
revenue. The plebeians were of course excluded from this arrange¬ 
ment, as forming no part of the “ People ; ” though it seems that 
they were permitted to feed their cattle on the public pasture 
land. But though politically disqualified from holding property, 
they were not* shut out from all share in the soil which had been 
won partly by tlieir blood. At every addition to the Ager Pub- 
licus, a portion was assigned to the Plebeians, not on terms like 
the “possession ” of the patricians, but as the individual property 
of the allottees. How the patricians withheld this right, and how 
they evaded their own payments to the state, and in what conflicts 
their grasping policy involved the commonwealth, we shall ere 
long see. 

* It is of vital importance to bear in* mind, that publieits is here used in its strict 
sense, us the adjective of populus , and that the populus to whom it refers is the 
Populus Romanus, or patrician houses. There are several points in connection with 
the Ager Publicvs into which we abstain from entering. Full information will be 
found in Mr. Long’s articles Agcr f Agrcirice Leges, &c., in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities . 
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From these arrangements for the tenure of public land in the 
historical age of Home, we might infer that the original plebeians 
had a share in the conquered lands of Latium. The true state of 
the case seems to have been still more favourable. Whether in 
consideration of their kindred blood, or as a part of the terms of 
their submission, or from the* impolicy of introducing a new body, 
who arc said to have been as numerous as the previous citizens, in 
a state of disaffection,—it would seem that the greater portion of 
their land was restored to them in absolute ownership, subject 
only to a certain tribute. Those who removed to Home were 
probably a minority, who preferred to take up their residence in 
the city. In the assignment of the Aventive as their residence, 
and in the favour shown them by the kings, there seems no reason 
to doubt that we have genuine facts of history. This connection 
with the city raised the plebeians above the disadvantage of a 
rural condition, and secured a centre of union to their whole body. 
The independence founded upon the solid basis of landed property 
distinguished them completely from the clients, and gave them 
the means of resisting the encroachments of the patricians, whose 
jealous policy soon began to aim at reducing them to the condition 
of serfs. The whole subject is thus summed up by Professor 
Malden, in his admirable discussion of the earliest Homan history:— 
u While the Patricians held possessions by sufferance in the Public 
Domain,‘the private property in land (with the exception of the 
small district which comprised the regions of the three patrician 
tribes) belonged almost exclusively to the Plebeians. To them 
alone had any portion of the conquered territories been sold or 
assigned by public authority. On the other hand, property in 
land distinguished the Plebeians from the Clients. The Clients 
received precarious grants from the possessions of their Patrons in 
the Public Domain; but it is not probable that, in the earlier 
ages, they were capable of acquiring property in land in their own 
persons. But the more important form of the distinction was 
this, that the Clients exercised all trades and mechanical arts, 
which were strictly forbidden to the free and independent citizen. 
Agriculture was the only lawful employment of the plebeian 
citizen; and therefore the Plebeian who did not hold property in 
land, though he might not be compelled to attach himself to a 
Patron, in all his political rights was reduced to a level with the 
Glients. ,, * The more clearly we call understand the original 


* History of Rome, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, Loud. 1833. This work, 
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condition of the Plebeians, the better shall we perceive the rela¬ 
tion of the history of Rome to the social history of the world. 
This point is of the more importance as it has been for ages the 
subject of constant misrepresentation; and the watchwords, under 
which the Roman patricians and plebeians fought their great con¬ 
stitutional battles, have been misapplied to the wildest theories 
of modern times. Of all the perverted uses of history, none .is 
stranger than the passion with which the party conflicts of other 
ages are confounded with our own. 

The death of Ancus Marcius was followed by the accession of a 
new dynasty, whose founder—according to the popular legend— 
came from Etruria, but derived his origin from Greece. And 
if, as is the prevailing opinion of scholars, we have come to a 
point at which tradition contains a greater portion of historic 
truth than before, there is no good reason for rejecting the latter 
part of this statement, which would furnish another example of 
Etruscan influence in Etruria. The story goes,* that Demaratus, 
a Corinthian merchant,* settled at Tarquinii, on the Etruscan 
coast. His son married a nobjp Etruscan lady named Tanaquil; 
and in virtue of this marriage he ranked as a Lucumo, if we may 
believe the Romans, who know him bv no other name. But his 
foreign descent hindered his advancement with the jealous Etrus¬ 
cans, and his high-spirited wife could not brook that her husband 
should hold a place below her kindred. Rome lay open to the 
ambition of foreigners; and thither Tanaquil and her husband 
bent their course, with their two sons and a numerous retinue. 
They had reached the suburb of Janiculum, when an eagle, 
which had been hovering over the chariot, making a sudden 
stoop bore away the stranger’s cap, carried it aloft to the sky, 
and then returning placed it on his head. Tanaquil’s skill in 
augury saw the omen of her husband’s future elevation. On 
his arrival at Rome, he was received as a citizen, by the name of 
Lucius Tarquinius, from his birthplace; his followers were also 
admitted to the citizenship; and he became the founder of the 
Gens Tarquinia , the first Tuscan gens that is known to have 
existed at Rome. As the head of his race, as well as the first of 
the two kings of his name, he is distinguished by the title of 

• 

though unfortunately a fragment, contains the most masterly account of the views of 
the host scholars on the early Homan history at the date of its publication. 

* The cause assigned for his leaving Corinth is the oppression of a tyrant, who, if 
we could trust the common chronology, would be Cypselus, the predecessor of Peri- 
ander. 
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Tarquinius Priscus. He rose quickly in favour with Aliens 
Marcius, to whom he rendered great services in the Latin wars, by 
his military talent and his numerous following; while by his 
wealth, and by the superior knowledge derived from his Greek 
and Etruscnn training, he gained equal favour with the people. 

Ancus named him as the guardian of his two sons; but, on the 
king’s death, after a reign of thirty-four years, Tarquin is said to 
have offered himself as a candidate for the vacant throne, to which 
he was elected by the suffrages of all the people. The Roman 
monarchy, as we have seen, was elective; and though a member 
of the royal house might naturally have some preference,* this 
consideration was not* likely to prevail over the advantage of 
having a king of proved ability and in the full vigour of his age, 
rather than an untried youth. The difficulty involved in the 
election of an Etruscan rests partly on the figment of a tacit 
understanding that the king should be chosen alternately from the 
Ramnians and the Titles, an arrangement which implies the per¬ 
petual exclusion of the Luceres. Tt has been suggested f that Tar¬ 
quin was elected with the very purpose of raising the Luceros to an 
equality with the other tribes, a measure which he carried out by 
adding 100 members to the senate, which now had its full number 
of 300. He also doubled the number of the knights, by creating 
three new centuries, as some say from the Luceres, but, according 
to the more probable statement, from the noblest families of the 
plebeians.} That this was an attempt to raise the plebeians to a 
share in the privileges of the Roman people, which the patricians 
frustrated by the weapon of religion,—which they always well knew 
how to wield,—is implied in the picturesque legend of Attus 
Navius. This«augur forbad the king to carry out his intention of 
creating three new centuries of horsemen, which were to have 
been called after his own name, and placed on an equal footing 
with the Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres. Tarquin, in mockery of 
the augur’s art, said:—“ Tell me now by thy auguries whether 
the thing I have now in my mind may be done or not” “It 
may,” replied Attus Navius, after he had consulted the gods by 
augury. “Well, then,” rejoined the king, “it was in my mind 
that thou shouldst cut this whetstone in two with this razor.” 
The augur took the razor and severed the whetstone; Tarquin 

* As, for example, in the election of Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa. 

+ See Newman’s Regal Rome , chap. viii. 

t J'hat such a preponderance should have been given to ono of the three ancient 
tribes is quite incredible. 
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desisted from his scheme, and learnt to respect the omens. * The 
whetstone and razor were buried under a sacred covering in the 
Comitium, and a veiled statue of Attus Navius was afterwards set 
up over the spot. The three centuries were, however, added to the 
knights, but with the names of the “ Second Ramnes, Titienses, 
and Luceros.” Such is the story of* Livy, who was probably mis¬ 
led by the exclusive application, in later times, of the names *of 
the three old tribes to the centuries of the Equitcs. What seems 
to be the true meaning of the legend has been already explained, 
in speaking of the plebeians, f 

It was, then, rather the moral strength gained by the recogni¬ 
tion of the place which the plebeians had*won for themselves in 
the state, than the doubling of his cavalry, that enabled Tarquin 
to gain great successes against the Latins and the Sabines. He 
took and destroyed the wealthy city of Apiola}, and recovered a 
large number of other Latin towns, which seem to have been lost 
after the death of Ancus.J Following up these successes, Tarquin 
was the first Roman king who entered the Apennines, to war upon 
the fierce nation of the iEqui, in the upper valley of the Anio. 
The Sabines seized the opportunity to cross the Anio, and ravaged 
the lands of Rome up to the very rampart of the city. Driven 
back with difficulty, they renewed the attack in the following year, 
making a bridge of boats over the Anio, a little above its con¬ 
fluence with the Tiber. In the decisive battle that ensued, Tar¬ 
quin gained the victory by his cavalry, while he destroyed the 
Sabine bridge by means of blazing rafts ijoated down the Anio, 
the fords of which above the enemy’s camp he had also occupied. 
Few of the Sabines escaped to the mountains: the fate of the 
other fugitives was announced at Rome by their arms borne down 
the Tiber. The spoils collected on the field of battle were gathered 
into a heap and burnt as an offering to Vulcan, the prisoners and 
the recovered spoil being sent to Rome. Carrying the war into 


* It is hardly worth while to point out the obvious inconsistency of Tarquin’s 
alleged contempt for Hie augur’s art with the augury which attended his own entrance 
into Rome. r iT>e further absurdity of an Etruscan despising augury will he variously 
viewed according to the opinion that it was, or not, a specially Etruscan art. 

t See p. 185. We have a direct testimony, preserved by the grammarian FeBtus, 
that Tarquin wished to change the tribes established by Romulus, and that, as the 
result, “ the body of Roman citizens (civitas Romania) was distributed into six parts, 
namely, the tirst and second Titienses, Ramnes, and Luceros.” 

X These successes of the Latins would seem to imply that the constitutional 
struggle, connected with the election of Tarquin and with his new institution^ had 
been of importance enough to absorb the attention of the Romans. 
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the Sabine territory, Tarquin took Collatia, an old Latin town near 
the Anio,* and gave it as an appanage to his nephew, who had 
been named Egeriusf (“the Needy”), but was now known as 
Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, a name famous in the story of the 
last Tarquin. 

It was in the Sabine campaign that Tarquin vowed to build the 
great triune temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the Satur¬ 
nian hill, for which he only lived to prepare the ground. As the 
workmen were digging the foundations, they disinterred a human 
head. The augurs saw in the discovery an omen that the spot 
was destined to become the Head of the whole world (caput orbis 
tcrrae \), and the new temple was called the Capitol ( Capitoliinn ). 

The name was afterwards extended to the whole collection of 

* 

sacred buildings on the Capitoline Hill. 

Tarquin adorned the city with other great works of utility and 
magnificence, the chief of which remains to our own day in the 
Cloaca Maxima , dr Great Sewer, constructed to drain the marshy 
hollows between the Tiber and the Palatine, and between this hill 
and the Capitoline and Aventine. # In the changes brought about 
by the ages, our own has once more learnt that even drains arc 
not an unfit object of enthusiastic admiration ; and after twenty- 
five centuries of desolating war, the discovery that the public 
health is worth the care of governments has at last produced 
works that surpass the “ low-level drainage ” of Pome. Mean¬ 
while, the fabric which excited the astonishment of the Au¬ 
gustan age for its massive structure, which had bid defiance to 
time, earthquakes, and inundations for 600 years, has endured 
four times that period, with scarcely a stone displaced. The 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima is still seen opening into the Tiber 
a little below the southern end of the Insula Tiberina , in a quay- 
wall which must have been constructed at the same time. Its 
structure shows, as we have already said, a knowledge of the 
arch. { It is a tunnel, vaulted in with three concentric rings of 
large stones, the innermost having an interior diameter of nearly 
14 feet. The hewn stones are about feet long, and above 3 
feet high; they are keyed together without cement. The material 


* The exact position of Collatia is unknown : some place it on the right bank of 
the Anio, others on the left. 

+ The legend derives this name from eg to, because he had been left to Tarquin’s 
care without an inheritance. 

t This affords a complete disproof of the exclusive derivation of Etruscan art from 
Greece. 
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furnishes a proof of the great antiquity of the work: it is the 
“tufa litoide ” of Brocchi, a volcanic stone found in various spots 
near Rome, but which was superseded in the buildings of the 
republican age by the finer peperino of Gabii and the Alban hills. 
The Cloaca Maxima itself only extended as far as the valley of 
the Forum. It was afterwards continued as far as the Suburra, 
and a system of sewers ramified through all Rome. Agrippa, in 
his celebrated mdileship, set the example to more recent adven¬ 
turers by navigating the sewers in a boat: the fact is worth 
mentioning as a proof that the sewers of Itomo must have been 
well ventilated. 

The effect of this great work was to make the valleys on the 
north and south-west of the Palatine for the first time firm dry 
land. In the former, the Forum was now enclosed by rows of 
shops along its northern and southern sides, and Tarqnin built in 
it a temple of Saturn; in the latter the Great Circus (Circus 
Maximus) was built, for the exhibition of the games which Tar- 
quin is said to have introduced from Etruria. The contests in 
chariot racing and boxing were carried on by hired Etruscans, 
the Romans looking on as spectators. The scats were divided 
into thirty sections, for flic thirty curias, and the senators and 
knights had their assigned places. Such was the contrast between 
the proud patrician reserve of the*Latin race, and the free 
public life even of the most aristocratic Greeks. This was the 
beginning of the Great Roman Games (Ludi Magm Romani , 
or Circenses), which were celebrated annually in September, in 
honour of the.three deities to whom the Capitol was built. The 


booty of Apiohe is said to luTvc supplied the means for the con¬ 
struction of the Circus Maximus; and the other works of Tarqnin 
display sucli a command of wealth, that they have been ascribed, 
without any adequate reason, to forced labour. We ihay trace in 
them with greater certainty the fruits of Etruscan science; and, 
though many of the works ascribed to Tarquinius Priscus ought 
doubtless to be divided among the kings of his dynasty, there is 
no question but that he is rightly described as “ the founder of 
the subsequent architectural splendour of Rome.” 

The city now appears as the seat of a powerful monarchy, and 
the worthy capital of the surrounding country. A change so 
marked from its condition Under Anfcus Marcius seemed to 


Niebuhr to require the hypothesis, that the accession of the 
Etruscan dynasty was in reality a foreign conquest. We know 
very well, as will soon be seen from a decisive example, that, had 
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such a conquest been effected, it would bave been falsified in the 

Roman annals. But, in truth, the chasm which it is sought thus 
to bridge overj appears to be the mere creation of those annalists. 
By the arbitrary system which assigns only four kings to the 
period of nearly a century and a half, preceding the Etruscan 
dynasty, no adequate space was allowed for -’approaching to such 
a condition as that which we find under Tarquinius Prisons. 
It* was therefore necessary to make the progress of the state 
seem less than it really was, at the death of Ancus Marcius ; 
while its splendour .under Tarquin is probably exaggerated by 
bringing into one reign nearly all the fruits of that development 
of commerce and wealth which was the natural result of a closer 
connection with Etruria. In short, this seems to be one of the 
cases in which the genius of Niebuhr, so acute in exposing the 
mythical inventions of the ancients, hurried him to the construc¬ 
tion of positive results, entirely destitute of the solid basis of 
historic testimony. 

It is not then necessary to imagine an Etruscan conquest of 
Rome, in order to explain the simple fact, that the reign of Tarquin 
is an epoch of great development in'the power and wealth of Rome. 
And this advance was also marked by a greater exhibition of regal 
pomp. For all that we read, the outward state of the earlier kings 
may have been no greater than that of the elective chief of a repub¬ 
lic, and in war the insignia of the fasces were the simple exhibition 
of the authority essential to the very existence of a rude military 
community. The introduction of these emblems, with the lictors 
who bore them, is indeed ascribed by Dionysius to Tarquin, but he 
tells us that others traced their use to the beginning of the monar¬ 
chy.* But al^ agree that Tarquin introduced from Etruria, and 
assumed by permission of the Senate, “a golden crown, an ivory 
cheJfr, a sceptre topped with an eagle, a crimson robe studded with 
gold, and a variegated crimson cloak, such as the kings of the 
Lydians and the Persians wore, only not square like theirs, but 
semicircular: such garments the Romans call togas”] The toga 

» 

* “ In fact,” as Mr. Newman observes, “it seems necessary to believe this, unless 
we regard Tarquin as-in th? strteteirt sense conqueror of Rome ; for, of all insignia, 
this must have been the most rtVbltifig, if suddenly introduced. Only on tho sup¬ 
position of its representing supreme military sway, could it be endured by free men. 
A barbarous emblem, natural ami in some sehse necessary in a camp of promiscuous 
outlaws, was continued 4ud incorporated with the splendid garb of peace, when older 
and art had become victorious in society .”—Regal Home, p. 127. 

+ Dionys. iiL 61. In this passage an Etruscan origin is positively ascribed only 
to the toga proeiexta, but the introduction of the garment itself from Etruria seems to 
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with the purple border {toga prcntexta) was also worn by children 
with a golden bajl about the neck {bulla). This, djess is said tp 
have been granted as a distinction to the aon of Tarquin, who, at 
the age of fourteen, killed an enemy with his own hand in the 
Sabine war. One story makes these insignia of royalty a mark of 
submission from the twelve states of Etruria, whom Tarquin had 
conquered m battle; but such a war is altogether doubtful. 

These signs of outward splendour, and of substantial power, 
seem to prove a tendency to the aggrandizement of the king, in 
reliance probably on the support of the plebeians. It has been 
conjectured that the alaimcd jealousy of the patricians was the 
tine cause of Tarqum’s violent death. Tire common legend attri¬ 
butes Ins murder to the sons of Ancus Mareius, who had acquiesced 
for thirty -£ix years in his possession of the throne. They employed 
two assassins, who appeared before the tribunal of the king, that 
he might decide a pretended quarrel ; and while his attention was 
occupied by one the other clo\e his head with ana\e (b.c. 578). 

The politic and courageous Tanaquil snatched from the Marcii 
the flints of her husband's mujdu, and seemed the crown for the 
guatest of the Roman kings. Slbmus Tiliiis is said to have 
been the son of one of the late king’s clients, and of a noble Latin 
woman named Ocrisia, who had been brought as a captive from 
Cormculum, and was attached to the sen ice of the queen. The 
name of Sen ms* points to his low origin ; but the portents that 
attended his birth in the palace were interpreted by Tanaquil as 
omens of Ins greatness ; and lus quick intelligence attracted the 
notice of the king, who brought him up as if he were Ins own son. 
lie was doubtless ennobled by Taiqum, probably among the lesser 
gentes; and, liautig given proof of the highest ability, he was 
appointed AVaiden of the City {prepfutub urbi). The traditions 
\aij as to whether it was before or after the murder of Tarquin 
that Servius married Ins daughter. One form of the story is, that 
Servms shared all the political plans of Tarquin, who had already 


bo implied, and it ibo only dress that appears on the Ftruscan monuments On the 
othci hand, it scored form of weaung the toga, Yphicli w as used by persons sacrificing, 
and bj the consul or horald m dcclanng wai—the cmchu Gabmus-^i* onnected with 
the Latin city of Gabn The toga with puipie bars (toga trabeata) also is ascribed to 
the early kings of Koine at all events, the dress became the peculiar national costume 
of the Romans, who aie hence called the Gens Togata (For all particulars respecting 
it, see the aiticle Toga , m Smiths Dictionary of Greek caid Roman Antiquities, 
2nd edition ) 

* From sciins, a slave Compare the well known line, 

“ Ante potestatem Tulli, atque zgnobile legnum ” 
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designated him as his successor, and that the sons of Ancus and 
the old patricians thereupon resolved on the king’s death ; but this 
seems a mere invention to account for their having waited so long. 
The two sons of Tarquin, Lucius and Aruns, were of tender age; 
and Tanaquil determined to secure the crown for Servius. 

The bleeding corpse of Tarquin had no sooner been carried to his 
chamber, than Tanaquil ordered the palace gates to be shut, and 
gave out that the king was only wounded : in a few days he would 
be healed : and meanwhile, lie had committed the government to 
Servius Tullius. Urged by Tanaquil, Servius came forth in the 
royal robe, preceded by the lictors, and received the applauses of 
the people. His first ad; was to condemn the murderers of the late 
king. The Marqii had fled; and, as to the other supposed con¬ 
spirators, it-is enough to remember the coward hesitation which 
besets a plot that is only partially successful. The position of 
Tullius .was thus made sure, before lie claimed the crown ; but, to 
exclude the possibility of an adverse nomination by the Senate, 
he dispensed with the formalities of the Interrex, and offered him¬ 
self at once to the Curia) for election; or, as some say, for the 
mere confirmation of liis actual power, hy the conferring of the 
imperium. The exact nature of the proceedings is a matter of 
conjecture; but if we are dealing in any sense with an historical 
fact, we cannot be far wrong in assuming that the Latin party, 
roused hy the danger which they regarded as their own, would 
support Servius Tullius, and that the large portion of the old tribes 
who were disgusted at,.the crime, or at its failure 1 , would he willing 
to connive at some irregularity in the procedure hy which order 
was restored to the commonwealth. Livy and Cicero speak of an 
“opportune wtfr” with the Etruscans, in which the new king’s 
success confirmed his power at home ; but it would seem that the 
disaffection of the patricians forced him to found his power on a 
new basis, of which the plebeians formed an integral part. 

But, whatever the causes which led to the revolution, and what¬ 
ever degree of credibility belongs to the personal history of Servius 
Tullius, the great fact in this period of Roman history is the re¬ 
modelling of |^ie constitution, which is associated with his name. 
Whether devised by a king and carried out by his authority, or 
whether it was a timely concession made by the ruling body to 
the irresistible power of the plebeian order, it is ojje of the most 

remarkable measures ever devised for the reconciliation of con- 

•» 

flicting interests in a commonwealth. No attempt was made 
to abolish the old patrician constitution; but a new one was 
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planted by its side, like the vigorous parasite which gradually 
stifles in its embrace the old tree whose form may still be traced 
beneath it. The Senate, the Tribes, the Curias, the Gentes, the 
centuries of Equites, the Pontiffs, Augurs, and other colleges, 
were all left untouched ; but a new body politic was framed, with 
new divisions, new powers, and new names, in which patricians 
and plebeians were included, their distinction being merged in a 
new classification. 

There were two distinct features in •the constitution of Servius 
Tullius; the one, a fresh social and territorial division of the state; 
the other, the creation of a new popular assembly, to form the basis 
of the government. The first was a change somewhat analogous to 
the subdivision of the French territory into departments, in lieu of 
the ancient provinces. The whole Roman territory and population 
was divided into thirty tribes ;* of which four were within the city 
and twenty-six in the country districts. The city tribes were 
named according to the regions they occupied,. Suburrana , Pala - 
ExquMna, and Collinu the country tribes, though strictly 
local, bore the names of persons and heroes. Each tribe had a 
stronghold upon a hill s*) as a refuge for the peasantry and 

cattle in war, placed under the protection of a local deity; and the 
common festival of these divinities was the Paganalia. At the head 
of every tribe was a magistrate, call(*d Tribunas , the name already 
borne by the heads of the old tribes. The functions of the tribes, like 
their organization, were at iirst entirely local. The direct tax for 
war expenses was levied according to the bribes, whence its name 
(i tribata.ni ); and each tribe contributed its contingent to the army. 
It seems probable that the tribes managed their own internal 
affairs, such as the maintenance of roads, wells, and so forth; and 
the meetings held for these purposes would naturally discuss ques¬ 
tions of wider interest. It has been a matter of great debate, 
whether the tribes were composed solely of plebeians, or of all the 


* Apart from any political reason for keeping the old name in this new sense, it 
should be remembered that the word is really a general term, capable of beiftg applied 
to (my spe fie division. See p. 159, note. The conquest of Home by Porsonna cut 
o If one-thud of her territory, that is, ten of the country tribes. Tho subsequent 
accessions of territory iu Italy raised the number to thirty-five. 

t This quadruple division of the dty i» traceable to the amalgamation of the city 
on the Quirinal {ps a fourth region) with the three regions of the old city, the Subur 1 
ran, the Palatine, and the Suburban (Esquiline). The Suhurran contained the street 
of that name, with the Carinfe and the Cadian Mount; the Palatine, and Esquiline, 
the mounts so named, the former including the Velia; the Colline , the u hills ” of 
tho Quirinal and Viminal. 
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inhabitants of each' district, including the patricians. The latter 
would seem to be the natural inference from their local organiza¬ 
tion ; but we have high authorities for the former view. It is 
certain that the patricians had votes in the tribes after the epoch 
of the deceniviral legislation; but this did not prevent their 
becoming more and more the great organ of the power of the 
plebeians; till at length the “ resolutions of the plebs ” (pie- 
'biscita) passed in the general meetings of the tribes ( Comitia 
Tributa ), which were hel* in the Forum on the market days, 
were declared to be binding on the whole state (b.c. 449). Nor 
was this all: for the assembly of the tribes gradually absorbed 
into itself the other popular assembly ( Comitia Centuriata ), of 
which we have now to speak ; the* latter having previously super¬ 
seded the legislative power of the old assembly of the Curia* 
(Comitia Cuviata ). But this great development of their power, 

original founder, 

to the governing 
body of the state was, however, effected by a different organiza¬ 
tion, military in its form, and based on the foundation of real 
property. Its principle was this : that all free citizens possessed 
of property, whether patricians or plebeians, should be called on 
to defend their stake in the commonwealth; and that the place 
assigned to them in the army, and their political weight .in the 
state, should alike be governed by the amount of their wealth. 
For this purpose, all f ihe citizens were first separated into two 
great divisions, the first containing all who had the means of 
independent subsistence, the “ wealthy ” (i (ucupletes ), or “settled 
on the soil ” ( assidui ); while all the rest were regarded merely 
as persons contributing to the population of the state ( proletarii ), 
and “ reckoned by the head ” (capita cens'i). The latter,*though 
free citizens, had no recognized position cither In peace or war. 
The former were the Exercitus , or body of armed citizens, and theif 
meetings were held in the Campus Martins , outside the walls ; 
for arms were not suffered to be borne within the city. In the 
early age, at which Rome had still enemies at her gates, a standard 
was hoisted on the summit of the ejaniculan Mount while the 
people were thus assembled, and wits lowered on the approach of 

danger. At this signal, all business was broken%)ff; and the 

• 

* The Comitia Tributa also elected tho inferior magistrates, and they had a limited 
judicial power, not extending beyond the infliction of fines. A full account of their 
constitution and history will be found in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 


which was evidently contemplated by their 
belongs to a later period of Roman history.* 
The immediate admission of the plebeians 
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people, armed as they were, turned to repel the enemy. The 
custom was preserved, long after Rome was separated from her 
nearest enemies by distant seas and mountains; and in the last 
age of the Republic, it was used in party contests to serve the 
same purpose as a modern u count-out.” 

This “ Army ” was divided into live u levies ” or “ classes; ” * 
and the classes into “ centuries,” a term which soon ceased* to 
bear its literal meaning of 100 men. Some authorities make 
these classes to consist wholly of the infantry ( peditea ), placing 
the cavalry ( equites ) as a separate class above tlie first; others 
include them in the first class. At all events, they took prece¬ 
dence of all the rest; and each knight received a horse, or the' 
money to purchase one, from ’the state, as well as the annual cost 
of keeping it, which was defrayed by the orphans and unmarried 
women. “ In a military .state,” says Niebuhr, “ it could not be 
esteemed unjust, that the women and children should contribute 
largely to those who fought in behalf of them and of the common¬ 
wealth.” There were eighteen centuries of knights; of which six 
were those of the ancient tribes, doubled, as we have seen, by 
Tarquinius Prisons, and twelve were added from the plebeians. 
The five classes of the infantry included all the rest of the privi¬ 
leged citizens, capable of bearing arms. Those of each class wtre 
divided into the Sen tores, the men between forty-five and sixty 
years of age; and the Junioi'es , from seventeen to forty-five. The 
latter were within the ordinary age of military service ; but the 
Seniors were liable to be called out on emergencies: those above 
sixty were superannuated, and their exemption from military 
service involved the loss of their right to vote in # the Assembly. 
Due weight was given to age by equalizing the number of centu- ^ 
ries, though the number of the Juniors of course exceeded the 
number t)f the Seniors. Especially must the large number of 
centuries in the first class, combined- with the small number of 
persons who came up to the required standard of wealth, have 
secured the Seniors of this class a preponderating voice in 
proportion to their numbers. The qualification for each-class is 
stated, according to the later writers, who have preserved all the 
information we possess, by a pecuniary standard; but this is, 
without doubt, merely an estimation of the value of the land by 
which they wefb originally assessed. We may safely assume that 
the qualification of the first class,—who manifestly rank so far 
above the rest, both in the number of their centuries and the 

* Classes , from the old verb calare f to cull out. 
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completeness of their equipment,—was the possession of a certain 

measure of land, which was regarded as a complete estate or 

farm.* The census of the second class Was tliree-fourths of this 

/ 

quantity; of the third class, one half; of the fourth class, one 
quarter; and of the fifth class, one eighth. This estimate applied 
only to real property, and it would seem, at first, to land alone; 
no account being taken of slaves, cattle, furniture, precious metals, 
and other valuables. The distribution of the centuries among the 
classes, with their property qualifications, and the arms they bore, 
will be seen from tho annexed table, f The position of every citizen 


* Dr. Mommsen applies to this unit the Teutonic name of hide (German, hufe), 
that is, as much as can bo properly tilled with one plough (the plough-gate of the 
Scotch). Its absolute magnitude is very uncertain ; but it seems todiavo been not 
less than 20 jugcra , or about 124 acres. 

+ The subjoined table, from Liddell's History of Rome, will make it easy to perceive 
these arrangements at a glance, as they arc given by Livy. « • 


r , Census, or Rateable 

Classes. i> roi)er ty in Land. 


Centuries. 


Arms. 


Defensive. !Offensive 


First Class 


Equites . . . . 6 Fatncian-f 12 Plebeian 

•All having 100,000 I 4() Scniorc9 + 40 J unlores ^, 
asoa and upwards J 

Fabri. 


, f Ilclmct, 
100 8hlelfl * 


Second Class ( 75,00° asos and up-} 1Q Senior^ 10 Jnniorcs: 
| | wards . . . . ) 

Third Class [ A 0 ™ »•* andpp- ) 10 Soniores+lO Jumores: 

Fourth Class j ■ 25,000 ascs and up- | 10 Senlore8+ 10 Juniores: 

( | wards . . . . J 

-! 11,000 ases and up- \ 

wards (more pro- / 15 Scniorcs-f 15Juniores = 
( bably 12,500, as j 
Fifth Class j Dionysius says) . ) 


j Trumpeters 
Capite Cenbi,or Pro- "l 
i letarii . . . . j 


j greaves, 
, \ cuirass. 

1 ( Helmet, 
20 shield, 

I ( greaves. 

f Helmet, 

\ shield. 


20 Helmet (?) 


34, None. 


Sword 

and 

spear. 

Sword 

and 

spear. 

Sword 

and 

spear. 

Spear 

and 

javelin. 


Slings, 

&o. 


The whole number of centuries, therefore, was 194 ; and in tho first class alone 
there arc more than half. 

The centuries of cornicines, tubicines, &c., were called acccnsi, because they were 
added to the list of censi. 

The single century of proletarii were called®capite censi, because they were counted 
by the head, and not rated by their property. Later, however, the proletarii and 
capite censi were distinguished, the former being those who possessed appreciable 
property of less amount than 11,000 ases. 

Dionysius places tho 2 centuries of fabri in the second class ; and the 2 (not 3) of 
musicians in the fourth. His total is 193 centuries, which is probably the more 
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in the classes and centuries was determined by a register (census) of 

all the landed property they possessed, to secure the accuracy of 

which it was enacted that all transfers of land not made in public 

before witnesses should be null and void. The register, and the levy- 

roll founded iipon it, were made up every fourth year, at first by 

the king, afterwards by the consuls,* and finally by the two great 

officers of state called censors , who added to the office of registrars 

a supervision of the morals of the citizens, enforced by the power 

of degrading the unworthy, and also the.administration of the 

finances of the state. The census formed the basis of the tax 

(tributum) levied for the military expenses of the state, as well as 

for the system of voting in the Assembly. Each century had one 

vote; and £uch was the preponderance assigned to wealth, and to 

the nobility of the old tribes, that the first class, inclusive of the 

knights, had an absolute majority of all the votes—namely, 100 

out of 193. was from this system of voting by centuries, that 

the assembly derived its name of Comitia CEnturiata. But 

%> 

before describing its political action, it should be viewed in its 
primary character, as the armed levy of the state. 

The name Legion , which originally signified the whole qf this levy, 
was still retained for each of its chief constituent parts. It originally 
consisted, as we have seen, of 3000 infantry and 300 cavalry; at 
least this was the normal standard, to which the actual numbers 
were as nearly as possible assimilated.* The theory, wliich traces 
in the four city tribes of the new constitution the absorption of 
the “ Hill City ” as a fourth element in the state, gives a natural 
explanation of the raising of the infantry to 4000, a number which 
becomes a little larger when adapted to the organization of the 
centuries. If we assume that the Century had originally its literal 
signification of 100 merf, we shall find that the fourth part, or 
twenty-five anon from every century, would compose a legion of 
4250 men.f Four such legions, increased by the 1800 cavalry, 

correct, as an even number, besides being unlucky, might have prevented an absolute 
majority of votes, 

* This statement is, of course, based on the traditional view of the early history : 
how far it represents an actual fact wo have no means of determining. 

f The following are the items :— ' 


First Class... 

.... 80 centuries furnished to each legion 2000 men, 

Second Class 
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Fifth Class 
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Total effective infantry of the legion 
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and by the remaining centuries of engineers ( fabri ), and musi¬ 
cians, with supernumeraries intended to fill up the ranks, make 
the whole force close upon 20,000 men. Two* legions usually did 
garrison duty at home, and two went out on active service. 

■ The legion closely resembled the Greek phalanx, both in its 
formation and its equipments'. The 3000 men furnished by the 
first three classes, armed with the long spear and straight two- 
edged sword, and covered with shield and helmet, were drawn up 
six deep, with a front uf 500. The first four ranks were composed 
of the 2000 soldiers of the first class, who wore body-armour 
besides; the two hinder ranks of the second and third classes; 
and the light-armed men ( velites ) of the fourth and fifth classes 
either formed ty*o additional ranks in the rear, or skirmished on 
the flanks. Here also was the place of the cavalry, of whom only 
300 were attached to each legion in the field, leaving GOO of the 
1800 as a reserve. Such was the constitution of tl# legion under 
the later kings, and* lor about the first 150 years of the Republic. 
About the time of the great Latin "War (b.c. 340) the phalanx was 
abandoned for that more open order of fighting, which has become 
inseparably connected with the victorious career of the Roman 
legions.* 

It was to this army, assembled in its military array in tho 
Campus Martius, that the constitution ascribed to Servius Tullius 
committed all the highest elective, legislative, and judicial func¬ 
tions of the state; but as we do not find the Comitia Centuriata 
in full action till the time of the republic, the description of its 
functions necessarily refers to that period. It is useless to specu¬ 
late whether or*no the election of the king was reserved for the 
Comitia Curiata; since the traditional history givcp us only one 
king after Servius Tullius;—a despot, # who usurped the crown, 
deprived the Assembly of the Centuries of all political power, and 
paid no respect to that of the Curia?. But, under the Republic, the 
centuries elected all the higher magistrates, — consuls, praetors, 
military tribunes with consular power, censors, and decemvirs. 
Their legislative power f was at first confined to the passing 

Dr. Mommsen makes the total 4200, or 42 centuries exactly, taking only 7 centuries 
from tho 5th class, instead of 7{. At the period of the Latin war, in b.c. 340, tho 
data supplied by Livy give 4725 men for the legion, though his own total is 5000, 
besides 300 cavalry. 

* See the full account of their later order ia Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 
t It should be remembered that theWohi W(4aw) means specifically an enactment 
of the Comitia Centuriata, in contradistinctioirto the Senatus-consultum, or resolution 
of the senate, or the Plebiscitum, or vote of the Comitia Ttibuta. A law proposed 
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or rejecting of resolutions sent down from the Senate ( senatus - 
consulta), and proposed to them by the presiding magistrate.* 
The earliest law which is recorded as having passe^the Comitia 
Centuriata, was the Lex Valeria de Provocations, m the third 
year of the Republic (b.c. 508). It was proposed by the consul, 
P. Valerius-Poplicola, who had been‘suspected of affecting royal 
power, to give every citizen an appeal against magistrates, in 
Rome and for a mile’ beyond. The decision upon making war, on 
the resolution of the Senate, belonged to the Comitia Centuriata; 
but, in the earliest age of the Republic at least, the Senate alone 
had the power of making peace. Lastly, the Comitia Centuriata 
formed the supreme court of appeal in all questions affecting the 
life of a Rojnan citizen. The condemnation of Spurius Cassius 
(b.c. 485) is sometimes cited as the first exercise of this right: 
but others hold that the patricians assumed the power of 
putting CassiHS to death by their own votes^ in the Comitia 
Curiata. * * 

The great power of the Comitia Centuriata was originally 
limited, on the one hand, by the initiative belonging to the 
Senate, and on the other, by the necessity of submitting their 
acts for the sanction of the Curne. Jiut both these restrictions 
were afterwards thrown off, or relaxed. In relation to the choice 
of magistrates, the formal proposal by the presiding magistrate was 
not abolished, but the people compelled him to propose tiny can¬ 
didate who came forward, without the nomination of the Senate. 
This step was taken in about thirty years fruni the beginning of 
the Republic. * For legislation, the previous acnatus-consultum was 
still necessary; and, after this had been made public for seven¬ 
teen days, tli£ rogatio was moved in the Comitia either by the 
consul or the senator who had proposed it. In later times, this 
previous resolution of the Senate conveyed, by a curiously indirect 
process, the conffhnation of the Curim. This confirmation had * 
gradually become a mere form, when the Publilian law enacted 
that the patricians should give their previous assent to all the 
laws that might be proposed in the Comitia Centuriata (n.c. 339). 
When even the empty formality of the meeting* of the Curiae was 
abolished, the senate succeeded them as representing the patrician 

for enactment' was called a rogatio , "because the people were asked their pleasure 
respecting its passing. The terms rogatio and lex correspond to our bill and act (in 
parliament); and, like them, they are-occaeiohally confounded. 

"* The acts of the Comitia Centuriata'Were distinguished by the gentile name of 
their movers, with the subject added, as Lex Pompem de Imperio Ccesari prorogando . 
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body, and thus the initiative of the former body stood for and 
included the previous consent of the latter. "VVe shall hereafter 
see how the nowers of the Comitia Centuriata, which represented 
the whole body of the citizens, were absorbed by the more plebeian 
assembly of the Comitia Triftuta. 

Such is the constitution traditionally ascribed to Servius Tul¬ 
lius, as the fruit partly of his spontaneous sense of justice to the 
plebeians, and partly of the necessity which threw him on their 
support, against the jealousy of the old tribes. By whom, at 
what time, and from what causes, the change was really made, are 
questions which we have no certain evidence to decide. The pre¬ 
ponderating influence assigned to wealth and rank forbids our re¬ 
garding it as a democratic revolution. The form of the levy, 
based as it is on the four city tribes, implies that the Servian wall 
had been already built. The larger qualification of the higher 
classes, and the fact (at least if a century meant originally 100 
men) that there Were so maily as 8,000 citizens possessed of the 
property of the highest class, implies a great extension of the 
Homan territory, so as to embrace probably both the lands of 
Alba, and those in the .fork between the Tiber and the Anio. This 
intricate but most interesting question may be dismissed with 
the statement of the views of Mommsen :—“ Upon the whole it 
is plain that this Servian constitution did npt originate in a con¬ 
flict between the orders; on the contrary, it bears the stamp of a 
reforming legislator, like the constitutions of Lycurgus, Solon, 
and Zaleucus; and it has evidently been produced under Greek 
influence. Particular analogies may be deceptive, such as the 
coincidence, already noticed by the ancients, that in Corinth also 
widows and orphans-were charged with the provision of the horses 
for the cavalry: but the adoption of the armour and arrangements 
of the Greek hoplite system was certainly no accidental coinci¬ 
dence. Now if we consider the fact, that it Was in the second 
century of the city that the Greek states in Lower Italy advanced 
from the pure clan-constitution to a modified one, which placed the 
preponderance in the hands of the land-holders, we shall recognize 
in that movement the impulse which called forth in Rome the 
Servian reform, a change of constitution resting in the main on 
the same fundamental idea, and «■ only directed into a somewhat 
different course by the strictly monarchical form of the Roman 
state.”* The reconciliation of the monarchical form of government 

* “ The analogy also between the so-called Servian constitution and the treatment 
of the Attic metosei (resident foreigners) deserves to be particularly noticed. Athens, 
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with institutions which only took effect under the republic was 
evidently felt as a difficulty by the Roman writers, who try to 
antedate the republican form of executiveigovernment by ascribing 
to Servius an intention of abdicating the throne in order to 
make way for two magistrates, to be elected by the Comitia 
Centuriata. 

Besides thisfconstitution, the legend ascribes to Servius Tullius 
many other benefits to Rome, and in particular to the plebeians. 
He is said to have discharged from his private resources the debts 
by which they were weighed down; and to- have deprived the 
creditor of the power of reducing his debtor to slavery ;—a tradi¬ 
tion which.was perhaps invented by the plebeians when patrician 
tyranny led them to look back with fond regret to the age of the 
u commons’*king.” He is also said to have divided among, the 
plebeians the lands gained in his Etruscan wars ; and to have 
appointed judges for their private causes, reserving only the public 
causes for his own decision. To Servius is a sc jibed the completion 
of the stone wall, with, which Tarquin had begun to surround the 
whole circuit of the seven hills, and which remained the defence 
of the city down to the age of the emperor Aurelian. He advanced 
the sacred limit of the Pomcorium, so as to include the city on the 
Quirinal and the Yiminal; and raised an immense earthen ram¬ 
part along the crest from which these two hills and the Esquilino 
slope away towards the Campagna on the north-cast,* The 
Esquiline, which had formerly been only a suburb, was chosen for 
his own residence ; and he encouraged the people to build upon it; 
while, he fixed the aJ)odc of the patricians fn the valley between 
tfce Esquiline and the Cadiaii, which was called the Patrician 
Street (Patricius Virus). \ 

Finally, to Servius is ascribed the great achievement, partly by 
policy and partly by force of arms, of forming an alliance with 
the states of Latium, and making Rome the recognized head of 


like Rome, opened her gates at, a comparatively early period to metazei, and afterwards 
summoned them also t.o share the burthens of the stale. We cannot suppose that 
any direct connection existed in this instance between Athens and Romo ; but the 
- coincidence serves all the more distinctly to shew how tho samo causes — urban 
centralization and urban development—everywhere and of necessity produced similar 
effects*”—(Mommsen, History of Rome, yol. i. pp. 102, 3.) llie historian might have 
added the coincidence, that the legislation of Solon«took place less than twenty years 

before the reputed date of Servius Tullius. 

* The Agger Servii Tullh. See the Plan of Ancient Rome : it will be observed 
that there is a break in the wall of Servius along the west side of the Capitoline 
•Mount, where the precipitous rock was supposed to form a sufficient defence. 
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the Latin confederacy. As president of the League, he built a 
temple of Diana on the Aventine, for a sanctuary common to the 
Romans and the Latins* The legend says that the Sabines not 
only claimed a common share in the sacrifices offered here, but 
aimed to secure the supremacy over Rome which the soothsayers 
had promised to the nation, which should first sacrifice in this 
temple. A Sabine brought a cow of surpassing befuty to dffer on 
the Aventine; but the Roman priest reproved him for having 
neglected the proper ablutions. The Sabine departed to wash 
himself in the Tiber, leaving the cow at the altar? and while he 
was absent the cunning Roman completed the sacrifice. 

Viewing the early history of Rome in its legendary aspect, 
Servius Tullius stands forth as the hero of the plebeian order; 
and. the gloriefi of his reign are crowned by a sort of mar¬ 
tyrdom, in which he paid the price of his favours to the people 
with his blood. The patricians, whose exclusive possession of 
power he had destroyed by his new constitution, and who'had a 
pretext for calling him an usurper, since he had not been 
regularly elected by the Curia), found an instrument of their 
revenge in the royal family itself. It has been said that Tar- 
quinius Prisons left behind him two sons of tender age: Servius 
Tullius had two daughters; and to unite the interests of both 
families, he gave them in marriage to the sons of Tarquin. Now 
in each pair of brothers and sisters there was a strange contrast of 
character. Lucius, the eldest son of Tarquinius Priscus, was violent 
and overbearing; and so was the younger daughter of Servius Tul¬ 
lius; while the younger brother, Aruns, resepibled the elder sister 
in gentle goodness. In the hope of overpowering evil with good, 
Tullius mated, the elder brother to the elder sister, and likewise the 
two younger. But nature was too strong for policy. Lucius mur¬ 
dered his wife, and the younger Tullia her husband; and the double 
crime was consummated by an incestuous marriage. The unnatural 
Tullia inflamed her husband’s ambition to recover his father’s 
throne. The newer patricians, of the tribe-of the Luceres, are said 
to have been the most discontented with the rule of Tullius, and it 
was in this tribe that the Tarquin ian Gens had been enrolled. 
Whether the details related be legendary or not, we find their 
spirit true to history, when we are informed that these later nobles 
were the most eager champions of their order, and that their young 
men formed clubs, to countenance each other in lawless violen(#. 
Tarquin joined these clubs, and relied on their support. He waited 
for the harvest-time, when the plebeians, who were attached to 
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Servius, were abroad in the fields; and entering the Forum with 
an armed band of the lawless youths, he seated himself on the 
king’s throne in front of the senate-house, and ordered the Senate 
to be summoned in the name of King Tarquinius. On hearing the 
news, Tullius hastened to the Forum, and asked Lucius how he 
dared to occupy the king’s seat while he was still alive. Lucius 
repliecLthat it was his father’s throne, and that he had more right 
to it than Tullius. Then, seizing the old man by the middle, he 
hurled him down the steps of the senate-house, and went in to 
preside over the Senate. Tullius had risen from the ground, and 
was making his way homeward to the Esquiline, when he was 
overtaken and despatched by assassins sept after him by Tar- 
quin. Meanwhile Tullia had mounted her chariot and driven 
to the Forum, where, sending for her husband oiu of the senate- 
house, she saluted him as king. He bade her return home out of 
the tumult. Her road was through the valley where her father’s 
body lay weltering in his blood. The charioteer stopped and 
pointed to the corpse; but she ordered him to drive on, and the 
wheels, dashing through the pool of gore, besprinkled the chariot 
and the garments of the parricide with a baptism of blood. The 
street was ever after called “ The Wicked Street ” (liens sceleratus). 
Tarquin consummated the crime by refusing burial to the body of 
Servius. It was said that afterwards, when Tullia entered the 
temple of Fortune, where her father’s statue was erected, the image 
covered its eyes; and a veil thrown over its head perpetuated the 
memory of the supernatural expression of abhorrence. Others 
said that Tarquin had the statue veiled, to hide the loved features 
from the memory of the people. 

The usurper and parricide exercised his power in the same spirit 
in which he lm$ seized it, and which earned for him the name of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Claiming the throne as an inheritance 
from his father, he showed from the first his design of setting up 
an hereditary despotism by dispensing even with the form of an 
election. The patricians, who had aided his usurpation, soon 
learned that they were not to share his power. While he abrogated 
the popular laws of Servius Tullius, and retained the Comitia 
Centuriata as the means of levying the army, he paid no respect to 
the assembly of the Curia*. With the Senate he pursued the policy 
by which an aristocratic monarchy is converted into a despotism. 
F^Jse accusations brought down sentences of death and banish* 
ment, with fines and confiscations. The thinned ranks of the 
Senate were left unfilled; and their forfeited property, added to the; 
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royal demesnes and treasures, purchased for him new adherents 
and the protection of a trusty body-guard. 

And here we cannot fail to notice the fact, that some of the 
chief states of Greece were at this very time passing through the 
same phase of their political progress. The tyranny of Polycrates 
at Samos, for example, was established just two years later than 
the usurpation of Tarquinius Superbus (b.o. 532). The .coinci¬ 
dence is still more striking in the case of Athens, where Hippias 
and Hipparchus succeeded to the power of Pisistratus seven years 
after Tarquin’s accession (b.c. 527), and Hippias was expelled in 
the very same year in which Tarquin was driven from Rome 
(b.c. 510). Like the t Grecian despots, Tarquin sought at once to 
gratify his own splendid tastes, and to dazzle and delight his 
subjects, by adorning the city with magnificent woi;ks, a device 
which scarcely ever fails to captivate a people till stern necessity 
compels them to count its cost. At Rome, however, the lower 
orders were made to feel the burthen at once, by being forced to 
. work on Tarquin’s public buildings without hire. 

Tarquin’s foreign policy tended at once to strengthen his 
government by alliances with the neighbouring states, and to 
augment the territory and power of Rome. He made treaties and 
wars without consulting the senate or the people. His hereditary 
connection with Tarquinii formed the basis of a close league with 
the southern cities of Etruria. He drew ejoser the ties which 

u 

Servius Tullius had formed with the Latins, by giving his daughter 
in marriage to the most powerful of their chiefs, Octavius Mami- 
lius of Tusculum. ''By war or by intrigues he established the 
supremacy of Rome over all Latium. One man alone dared to 
oppose him, Jurnus Herdonius of Aricia; and a false accusation 
preferred by Tarquin obtained his judicial murder by the Latin 
chiefs themselves. As head of the Latin League of forty-seven 
cities, Tarquin built a new temple to Jupiter Latiaris on the 
Alban Mount, and, at the general meeting, he offered the common 
victim, the flesh of which was divided among the states. 

- • The City of Qabii alone refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
of-Tarquin. Its capture forms the subject of one of those legends 
in which the republican poets delighted to (jepict in strong colours 
'the tyrannies th^it justified their revolt, and so to perpetuate their 
hatred of the banished dynasty. * The most hateful hero of these 
legends /is SfixTtra, tlje king’s youngest son. He presented him¬ 
self beforf (Jabif in. the guise of a fugitive from his father’s 
tyranny, a'nd was received by the Gabines as their leader; - Some 
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petty victories, which his father permitted him to win, secured his 
influence in the town; and he sent to Rome for further instruc¬ 
tions. The messenger found Tarquin in his garden. Without 
saying a word, the king sauntered along, knocking off the heads 
of the tallest poppies. Tired of waiting his leisure, the messenger 
returned to Sextus, who at once saw the meaning of the parable, 
and put it into practice by cutting off the chief men of Gabii by 
false accusations.* The city was then delivered up to Tarquin. 
As to the really historical circumstances of its surrender we only 
know that the treaty made on the occasion was preserved in after 
ages in the temple of the god of oaths, Deus Fidius or Sancus. It 
was written on the hide of the bull sacrificed at its ratification, 
which was strained upon a wooden shield. 

At the fiend of the united Latin forces, Tarquin made war 
upon the Yolsci, and took the rich city of Sucssa Pomoetia. This 
Mctory was followed by a decisne defeat of the Sabines, who had 
imnded the Roman territory. Ho afterwards made a peace with 
the -<Equi, an Osean people on the upper Anio. Tarquin returned 
to Rome, enriched with the spoils of Suessa Pomoetia, wdiich he 
de\oted to the completion of the Capitol,| under the superin¬ 
tendence of Etruscan builders, and by the forced labour of the 
people. Bj the same means lie completed the Circus Maximus 
and the great seweis; and w r hcn the workmen began to murmur 
at their burthens, lie drafted off some of them to the two colonies 
which he founded on the borders of the Yolsci and Equi, at Signia 
in the interior and on the Circeian promontory. These therefore 
may be regarded as the bounds to which Tarquin had extended 
the territory of Rome. Prominent as is the legendary character of 
these stories, they give a sufficient general indicatidh of the state 
of Rome in the last years of the monarchy :—the city adorned 
with splendid buildings, and enriched with the spoils of successful 
war; the supremacy of Rome established over Latium, and her 
• power acknowledged by the bordering tribes of the Apennines :— 
at the cost of the humiliation of her nobles and the grinding" 
oppression of her people by a lawless despotism. The dynastic 
alliance wiin Etruria, and especially the close relations it involved 
with the maritime city of Caere, must have added to the com-* 
mercial importance of Rome;,a proof of which is seen in the' 
treaty with Carthage. Made as it was in the very first year of the * 
republic, that treaty indicates the maritime consequence whieH 

* Herodotus tell-, a similar story of the means by which Babylon was betra/ed 'tb ' , 
Danus Hystaspis. f See above, p. 192. * 

\ol ir. 
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Rom^ had reached under the monarchy. But the prosperity of 
regal Rome was only a prelude to the fall of royalty. 

The building of the Capitol was attended*with omens of the 
future fate of the city and the reigning dynasty. The discovery of 
that human head, which gave the spot its name, has been already 
mentioned. As the building advanced, it became necessary to 
clear the ground of several ancient shrines and altars, which 
tradition ascribed to Titus Tatius and the Sabines. The gods to 
whom these had been raised were consulted by auguries, whether 
. they would give place to the three great deities—Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. All the rest signified assent; but the refusal of 
. Terminus and Youth tt> retire from the hallowed spot gave Rome 
the assurance tl\at her boundaries were destined never to go back, 
her youth to be for ever renewed. A more mysterious sign was 
given of the future that was written for her in the book of fate. 
A strange woman came to Tarquin, and offered him nine volumes 
for a certain price. • The books contained the poetical predictions 
of one of those prophetic women, who were called by the Greeks 
Sibyls ,—some said of the Cumrean Sibyl, who had been the guide 
of iEneas into the world below; while some believed the bearer to 
be the Sibyl herself.* Tarquin refused to buy the books. The 
Sibyl departed, and burnt three; and returned, offering him the 
remaining six at the same price. The king again refused: the 
Sibyl burnt three volumes more; and again made the same 
demand for the reduced remnant. Astonished at her persistence, 
the king consulted the augurs, and learnt from them what a 
treasure he had despised. The three books were bought, and the 
woman vanished. The books were buried in a stone chest under 
the Capitol, ahd entrusted to the care of two men of the highest 
rank, by whom they were only consulted in great emergencies, 
and at the order of the Senate. Their contents were kept a pro¬ 
found secret; and the guardian who betrayed his fcrust was punished 
like a parricide, being sown up in a sack, and thrown into the sea. • 
The information gained from them does not seem to have been, 
like the Greek oracles, so much the prediction of coming events, 
as concerning the rites by which the gods were to be propitiated, 
when their wrath had been revealed by prodigies. That such 

* The common, and not improbable derivation of the name is from (Doric for 
Ai&f) fi6\\a (&ov\)i) f the counsel of Jove. Concerning the Sibyls enumerated by the 
ancients, we the article in Smith’s Dictionary of Mythology and Biography. In con¬ 
nection with the Greek element in the legend, it should be remembered that Cumae 
was the oldest Greek city of Italy. Some ancient writers tell the tale of the elder 
Tarquin. 
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' books really existed, is a certain fact; but when and by whom 
they were collected is utterly unknown. They were destroyed in 
the burning of the Oftpitol (b.c. 82), and the pains taken to replace 
them by envoys sent to Greece, Asia Minor, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, would seem to show that the original books were in 
Greek, as indeed might be inferred* from the name of the Sibyl. 
We have thus another instance of the Hellenic element in the 
civilization of Rome. There is no ground for the fond fancy, 
handed down from Christian antiquity, and supposed by some to 
be confirmed by the tone of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, that the 
Sibylline books contained prophecies of the future destinies of the 
world, emanating from a true inspiration, • 

“ Teste David cum SybillA.” 

Another "portent was closely connected with the fate of the 
royal house. A snake crawled out from the altar in the court 
of the palace, extinguished the fire, and devoured the sacrifice. 
Besides consulting the Etruscan soothsayers, Tarquin sent his 
two elder sons,-Titus and Aruns, to enquire of the oracle at 
Delphi. They were accompanied by their cousin, a harmless idiot, 
as they supposed. Tarquin’s sister had been married to a noble 
and wealthy Roman, Marcus Junius, after whose death the king 
had murdered the elder of his two sons and seized on his inheri¬ 
tance. To avoid sharing his brother’s fate, Lucius, the younger 
son, had feigned himself an idiot, and thus obtained the surname, 
destined to be doubly memorable in the Roman annals, of Brutus, 
that is, stupid. The young men reached Delphi, where the 
temple stood in the renovated splendour witji which it had been 
rebuilt by the Alcmmonidm, and the sons of Tarquin offered costly 
gifts worthy to be placed beside those of the Lydian’ kings. 
Brutus dedicated his staff of cornel wood. His cousins laughed 
at his simplicity, not knowing that the hollow of the staff was 
filled with gold; «but the Pythia and her ministers had a keener 
discernment of the precious metal. The princes were told that 
Tarquin would cease to reign when a dog should speak with 
human voice; and the brute beside them soon spoke trumpet- 
tongued to the people over the body of Lucretia. Curiosity, led 
them to enquire which of them would succeed their father; and the 
priestess replied, whichever should first kiss his mother. They 
agreed to keep the oracle secret from their younger brother Sextus, 
and to cast lots for its fulfilment; but Brutjis perceived its hidden 
meaning, and as soon as they landed in Italy, he fell as if by 
accident and kissed his mother earth. If such legends were at 
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all within the province of historical criticism, it would be quite 
consistent with all that we know of the Delphic oracle to suppose 
that Brutus, meditating his great work of liberation, purchased 
with his staff full of gold a divine sanction, to be quoted at the 
proper time. 

The opportunity was ere long furnished by the outrageous inso¬ 
lence of the king’s youngest son, the hero of Gabii, “ false Sextus, 
who wrought the deed of shame.” Tarquin was warring against 
Ardea, a city of the Rutuli, on the coast of Latium. The army 
was encamped idly before the blockaded town. The sons of Tar¬ 
quin, with their kinsmen, Brutus and Tarquinius Collatinus—the 
son of that Egerius, to whom the first Tarquin had given the 
lordship of Collatia—were supping together in the tent of Sextus,, 
when the conversation turned upon the merits of ‘their wives. 
Each extolled his own, and Collatinus especially was loud in 
praise of his Lucretia, a lady as discreet and virtuous as she was 
beautiful. To make good his ‘boast, he proposed that they should 
take horse, and see for themselves how the ladies were occupied. 
They rode first to Rome, and found the wives of the king’s sons 
giving a splendid banquet to other noble women. Leaving the 
city, they reached Collatia late at night, and there was Lucretia, 
in the midst of her maidens, carding wool and spinning by the 
light of a lamp. All confessed that Collatinus had been right; 
but his triumph was bought dear, and the issue involved the fate 
of Rome. The charms of Lucretia had smitten Sextus Tarqui¬ 
nius with lawless loye. He returned in a few days to Collatia 
and was received by Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. Insen¬ 
sible alike to shame and truth, to the ties of kindred and hospi¬ 
tality, Sextus'*entered her chamber in the dead of the night, and 
told her that if she would not yield to him, he would slay her and 
one of her slaves, and tell her husband that be had taken them 
in adultery. His purpose was accomplished by •threats and force, 
and he returned to the camp under cover of the night. 

In the morning Lucretia sent messengers in haste to summon 
Collatinus from the camp, and her father, Spurius Lucretius, from 
Rome, where Tarquin had left him as Warden of the City. Colla¬ 
tinus came, attended by L. Junius Brutus; Lucretius, by Publius 
Valerius, the same who was afterwards surnamed Poplicola, from his 
ardour in the cause of the people. In the presence of these witnesses, 
Lucretia, whom they found stiting upon her bed bathed in tears* 
denounced her ravisher, and required from all present an oath that 
they would avenge the wrong. Then declaring that, though inno- 
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cent herself, she could not survive her shame, she seized a knife 
that she had hidden beneath her pillow, and plunged it in her 
heart. While her husband and her father could only utter cries 
of horror, Brutus, throwing off his assumed stupidity, drew the 
knife from the wound, ^ind holding it aloft, swore by the blood 
of Lucretia that he would pursue ter the uttermost, with fire and 
sword, both Tarquin and his accursed house, and that no man 
should ever after be king in Rome to repeat such crimes. Then 
he passed the knife to Collatinus, and then to Lucretius and 
Valerius, and bound them by the same oath. The corpse of 
Lucretia was carried forth into the market place, and Brutus, 
holding up the bloody knife before the pebple, who flocked toge¬ 
ther at the strange sight, exclaimed, u Behold the deeds of the 
wicked house of Tarquin.” The youth of Collatia flew to arms, 
and while one body guarded the gates, lest news of the rising 
should reach Tan pi in’s camp, the rest followed Brutus and his 
companions to Rome. The sight of the arnted band, with their 
distinguished leaders, spread an alarm through the city, and the 
cause of their coming was soon known. In virtue of his office as 
Tribune of the Celeros,* Brutus summoned the people to the 
Forum, and harangued them, not only on the wrongs of Lucretia, 
and the misery of her husband and her father, but on all the 
misdeeds and tyranny of Tarquin’s reign. The Curia), for it was 
in that form that the people were convened, passed a solemn vote 
depriving Tarquin of the crown, which he had seized at first with¬ 
out their consent, and banishing him and all his family for ever. 
Tullia fled from her palace amidst the tumult, pursued by the 
curses of the people. The city was left in the charge of its pre¬ 
fect, Spurius Lucretius, while Brutus went at thS head of the 
youth to gain over the army before Ardea. 

Meanwhile the news of the insurrection at Rome had reached 
the camp, and Tarquin had started for the city at the head of a 
chosen band. Brutus turned aside from the main road, and 
reached the army without encountering the king. His harangue 
was responded to in the same spirit as in the city. The sons of 
Tarquin were driven out; a truce was made with the Ardeans; 
and the army marched to Rome, where the gates had already been 

* The Tribvnus Celcrum , or captain* of the knights, was flic officer who called 
together the Curiae, in the absence of the king. The entrusting such an office to a 
reputed idiot is but one of the many Inconsistencies of the legend. Some suppose 
that Brutus originally signified no more than “grave” or “stern/’ like the later name 
Smalts, and that the story of his assumed idiocy arose from the later sense of the 
word. Such inventions based on etymology arc by no means infrequent. 
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shut against the deposed king. Tarquin fled to Caere in Etruria, 
where the tomb of the family is still to be seen. There he was 
joined by his sons Titus and Aruns. Sextus fled to Gabii, where 
he was murdered in requital of his former treachery.* 

Thus was Tarquinius Superbus driven gut from Rome, with all 
his family, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, just at the close 
of the Roman year B.e. 510—9.f The expulsion of the last king 
was commemorated by the festival called Regifugium , or Fug alia, 
which was celebrated on the 24th of February in every year. 

We have felt bound to relate those poetical legends which are 
inseparably associated with this most picturesque period of Roman 
history. The labours of the historians of Rome have relieved us 
from the necessity of exposing the absurdities of dry fact which, 
lurk beneath scenes so true to nature. It is superfluous to demon¬ 
strate once more the impossibility of a chronology which assigns 
245 years to seven elective kings, three of whom perished by a 
violent death, and the last was prematurely expelled. Nor is it 
possible, as some have thought, to draw any line, however general, 
between the periods of fact and fable, whether between Numa and 
Tullus, or between Aliens and the elder Tarquin. If the reigns of 
the earlier kings are the least trustworthy, from the absence of 
historic records and the manifestly unhistoric complexion of their 
annals, and if the history of the Tarquins seems more trustworthy—• 
as belonging to an age of advanced civilization and commerce, an 
age when written documents certainly existed, and which hns 
handed down its monuments of art and its elaborate political 
constitution,—yet it is at the close of this very age that the history 
assumes a more poetical complexion than ever, and it preserves 
that complexion during the establishment of the republic. The 
poetic fervour, in which the sense of new-born freedom or the 
regret for its subsequent loss found vent, though not of itself 
inconsistent with a substratum of true facts, effectually prevents 
our discerning those facts through the haze of imagination that is 
cast around them. There is as great a variety in the legendary 
stories which different writers tell of this period as in the age of 
Romulus and Numa; and the chronology, in becoming the more 


* Thjs is the account of Livy, who generally preserves the more poetical form of 
the several legends. Dionysius represents Sextus as killed at the battle of the lake 
Regillus, and this view is followed in Macaulay’s celebrated lay. 

+ According to our present calendar, the expulsion of the Tarquins was on Feb. 24, 
b.c. 509; but, for the sake of the round number and of the agreement with the 
Roman yeaT, we take the liberty of reckoning on the year 510 to its Roman end, 
which agrees also with our own “old style.” 
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definite, only becomes the more impossible. This was indeed 
perceived by Dionysius of Halicarnassus; but, instead of admit¬ 
ting the conclusion, he makes arbitrary amendments in the data.* 

We cannot make out a true and consistent history by eliminating 
the improbabilities of these legends, or by selecting from the inter¬ 
pretations of the ancients that which may seem to fts the most 
reasonable. But, by a careful comparison of language, antiquities, 
institutions, traditions, and other real elements of fact, illustrated 
by light reflected on them by the legends, we can arrive at certain 
broad conclusions. The chief of these have •been indicated as we 
have proceeded. They may be summed up in the steady growth 
of the city, till it became the head of LaJtium, on the one hand, 
and derived wealth and commercial importance from its connection 
with Etrurki on the other. A constitution, based on a patriarchal 
aristocracy, with an elective monarchy at its head, was modified 
by the introduction of new elements, chiefly from the conquered 
Latin states, till the necessity arosq for a newjnilitary organization, 
and a new distribution of political power among all classes of the 
citizens. 

But, as we have already seen in the states of Greece, the first 
confusion incident to the admission of the commons to a share of 
power, gave an opportunity for the establishment of despotism; 
and the excesses of this despotism led to its speedy overthrow. 
But here was the great difference between the fall of the Greek 
tyrants and the lloman kings. The former were mere usurpers; 
the latter were the natural leaders of the jieople, who had indeed 
abused their power for a time, but whose loss left ail injurious void 
in the constitution. The immediate effect of their expulsion on the 
common people cannot be better described than iy the words of 
Mr. Newman .—“ The great cause of the prosperity of the city, was 
that the kings had headed the movement party for enfranchising 
and elevating the lower classes. . . Upon the destruction of 
royalty, the lower population discovered that they had lost their 
patron, and were exposed to hundreds of tyrants. All the early 
history of the Human republic is a long struggle of the common¬ 
alty to regain for itself a powerful protector: aud, after a time, 
the success of the plebeians was complete. But Home continued 
to conquer; hence, outside of the plebeians fresh and fresh masses 
of subjects lay, who had no organs of protection, until the Roman 

* See the complete summary of these chronological absurdities—which are mani¬ 
fest especially in the ages of the leading persons of the story—in Professor Malden’s 
History of Homey pp. 56, 57. 
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constitution was violently subverted, and emperors arose. From 
these, at length, the population of the provinces gradually ob¬ 
tained the gift of Itoman citizenship, which ought to have been 
long before granted by free Rome, in order to preserve her own 
freedom. It was conquest that ruined the later republic; and 
conquest, apparently, also that ruined royal Rome. When the 
viptories of Ancus and Tarquin enlarged the state so rapidly, not 
to have enfranchised the new subjects would have weakened it from 
within; yet by enfranchising them, Tarquin and Servius produced 
a discontent in the old citizens, which exploded into violence, and 
wrecked the constitution under Tarquin the Proud. If Brutus and 
Collatinus, instead of abolishing the royalty, had restored it with 
all the formalities of interrcgal election, but with such limitations 
as experience suggested, we now see that it would liaVe been far 
better for the plebeians of Rome. The wicked deed of Sextus 
Tarquinius did not need royal power; it might have been perpe¬ 
trated by any man who wore a r sword. But it was attributed to 
the inherent haughtiness of royal blood, and the question of 
raising some one else to the throne was never even moved at all. 
In consequence, the plebeians were suddenly left without legal 
representatives. No man of their body was capable of holding 
office, because he was essentially inadmissible to patrician religion. 
It was soon manifested that, while excluded from executive 
government, possession of legislative power was a mockery: unfor¬ 
tunate war forced them to incur debt, and the penalties of debt 
were rigorously enforced. Art and skill migrated from Rome 
when her arms could no longer defend the industrious, and rude¬ 
ness so great came over the city of the Tarquins, that sheep and 
oxen became the current coin of a community which, but a little 
before, had made a treaty of commerce with Carthage. Under an 
exclusive patrician caste, Rome sank more rapidly than she had 
risen; until tyrannical powers, vested in tumultuous tribunes, 
became an alleviation of the intolerable evils caused by the loss of 
the elective king. For the destruction of the monarchy did not 
come in the ripeness of time, when monarchy had finished its 
work, and the lower people had gained the power of self-defence. 
It was the explosion of rage against an institution because of 
personal iniquity; and it became the prelude to a century and a 
half of suffering to the plebeians.” * 


* Newman’s Regal Rome, pp. 169—171. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


THE PATRICIAN REPUBLIC—FROM THE EXPULSION OF THE 
TARQUINS TO THE INVASiON OF THE GAULS. 

B.C. 509 TO B.C. 390. 


“ Then the great Consuls venerable rise: 

The public Father, who the piivate queHed, 

As on the dread tribunal, sternly sad : 

He, whom his thankless country could not lose, 
Camillus, only vengeful to her foes ;, 

Fabricius, scorner of all-conquering gold ; 

And Cincimiatus, awful from the plough.”—T homson. 


BEGINNING OP THE REPUBLIC—INSTITUTION OP THE CONSULATE—BRUTUS AND COLLATI¬ 
N'US CONSULS—RETIREMENT Op COLLATINUS —CONSPIRACY FOR THE TARQUINS—BRUTUS 
ANI) IIIS SONS—DEATH OP BRUTUS—VALERIUS POPLICOLA— RIGHT OF APPEAL—TREATY 
WITH CARTHAGE—DEDICATION OF THE CAPITOL— LEGEND tfF LARS PORSENNA—BATTLE 
OP THE LAKE RKGILLUS-- SABINE WAR—IMMIGRATION OF THE CLAUDII -END OF TITB 
MYTHICAL PERIOD OF ROMAN HISTORY—REAL STATE OP ROME—CONQUEST BY POR¬ 
SENNA—REPULSE OF THE ETRUSCANS—INDEPENDENCE OP LATIUM—INSTITUTION OF 

THE DICTATORSHIP—THE SENATE—RISE OF A NEW NOBILITY-THE CONSTITUTION 

ARISTOCRATIC— POSITION OF THE PLEBEIANS—DISTRESS OP THE SMALL LANDHOLDERS 
— CONSULSHIP OF CLAUDIUS AND SKRML1US—M. VALERIUS DICTATOR--SECESSION TO 
THE SACRED MoU.NT—TRIBUNES OK TDK I'LEBS AND PLEBEIAN AiBJLKS — COLONY SENT 
TO VKLITR.E—CONTINUED DISSENSIONS- LEGEND OF CORIOLANUS— SPURIUS CASSIUS — 
TREATIES WITH TIIE LATINS AND HERN ICANS — WARS WITH TIIE VOLSCIANS AND 
ACQUIANS—AGRARIAN LAW OF SPURIl'S CASSIUS - - HIS DEATH—WARS WITH THE 

ETRUSCANS—LEGEND OF TIIE FABII AT TIIE C’REMERA—IMPEACHMENT OF CONSULS- 

MURDER OF THE TRIBUNE GENUCIUS—PUBLILIAN LAW—IMPEACHMENT OF APPIU8 
CLAUDIUS—ROGATION OP TER ENT I LI US — LONG CONFLICT OF THE ORDERS—ACQUIAN 
ANI) VOLSCIAN WARS—STORY OF CINCINNATUS—THE ^DECEMVIRS—-LAWS OF THE 
TWELVE TABLES—STORY oF VIRGINIA — SECOND SECESSION OF THE PLEBS — FALL OF 
THE DECEMVIRS—VALERIAN AND Ho RATI AN LAWS—MILITARY TRIBUNES IN PLACE OF 
CONSULS — INSTITUTION OF TIIE CENSORSHIP —FAMINE AT ROME—DEATH OF MASLIUS— 
WAR WITH THE ETRUSCANS, AiQUIANS, ANI) VOLSCIANS—VICTORY JIT MOUNT ALGIDUS 
— RISE OF THE SAMNITFH— FALL OF FIDENA2—LAST WAR WITH VEII—DRAINING OP 

THE ALBAN L&vK—LEGEND OF CAMILLUS AND TIIE FALL OF VEII—AGRARIAN LAW- 

BANISHMENT OF CAMILLUS—THE GAULS IN ETRURIA—DECLINE OF THE ETRUSCANS. 

Rome was delivered from the tyrant and his house. The Patri¬ 
cians lifted their heads once more : the lower orders rejoiced in 

the cessation of their forced burthens. The common sense of 

freedom d'.-posed both orders to co-operate in the restoration of 

order; and a common basis was furnished in the revival of the 

Comitia Centuriata. The forms of the constitution were scru¬ 
pulously observed. Though tlje royal family had been expelled, 
and the name of king abolished, the first step taken was to fill up 
the place thus left vacant at the head of the state by the inter¬ 
vention of an Interrex , as of old : Spurius Lucretius was appointed 
to this function, either in virtue of his office as warden of the city, 
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or by the vote of the decimated Senate. He convened the people 
in the assembly of the Centuries, for the election of new chief 
magistrates. The change now made was of a very simple cha¬ 
racter. By putting two elective magistrates in the place of one, 
and leaving each in full possession of the powers of the former 
kings, independently of the other, a constant mutual check was 
provided against tyrannical usurpation. Their dignity was still 
marked by the chair of state * and the other insignia of royalty, 
except the diadem. Even the fasces and axes were retained, as 
the emblem of milit&ry power; but they were borne by the twelve 
lictors only before one of the two magistrates, each for a month in 
turn. There was, however, no corresponding alternation in the 
exercise of their power, and no division of their functions, except 
such as convenience might suggest; as when one leimiined to 
administer justice in the city while the other was engaged abroad 
in war. It does not seem even to have been an essential condition 


of the office, that it should be held only for a year ; and, though 
this restriction was established by custom from the very first, the 
consulship did not expire of itself at the lapse of that period. It 
was only vacated by the magistrate’s formally laying down his 
office; nor does it appear that an attempt to prolong its tenure, 
however unconstitutional, would have been positively illegal. 
The repeated elections of the same man in the first years of the 
republic (as in the case of 1\ Valerius Poplfcola, who held office 
for four of the seven years before his death, three of them in suc¬ 
cession) show a tendency to a longer tenure; but the accident of 
the deaths of two chief magistrates and the abdication of one, in 
the very first year of the republic, may have helped to establish 
the precedent of an annual election. In conformity with the 
military character of the Roman state, these two chief magistrates 
were at first named Prwtors] (that is, generals) : from their judi¬ 
cial functions they were called Judices: and from theij; equal 
authority they received that famous name of Consuls (that is, 
colleagues),\ which did not prevail over the title of Praetor till 


* The sella curulis , a term not derived (as is often said) from currus , a chariot, but 
probably of tho same root as curia. It was inlaid with ivory and, in later times, 
overlaid with gold. Its form, often shown on coins, was a square stool, with curved 
cross legs. It pertained to all the higher magistracies, which were lienee called 
curule. The royal chariot and purple robe tfere disused : the consuls walked on foot 
(except in a triumph) like other citizens, and wore a robe with only a purple hem 
(the toga preetexta). 

f Literally leaders , those who go before, from pree and eo. The judicial officers, 
who afterwards bore the name of preetors , were first appointed in'B.c. 366. 

+ Tho true etymology of this word is from con (together), and the root which 
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the restoration of the office, after its interruption by the decem¬ 
virs, in the 305th year of the city (b.c. 449). The celebrity, how¬ 
ever, of this latter title has caused it to be used from the beginning 
of the history of the republic. 

The consular office, then, as Mommsen observes, “ manifestly 
sprang out of the endeavour to retain the regal power in legally 
undiminished fulness.” But, after all that has been said of the 
elective character of the Homan royalty, we cannot but trace a 
sort of reverence for the patriarchal sanctity of the office, the 
“ divinity doth hedge a king,” which was not fully transferred to 
the consuls, as it has never been to Protector, Stadtholder, Presi¬ 
dent, or even to imperial adventurers. This was especially mani¬ 
fested in relation to the religious functions of the king, and his 
power of nominating the priests. For the sacrifices that he had 
been accustomed to offer, as the patriarchal head of the state, 
special provision was now made; and the conservative spirit of the 
Homan religion was shown in retaining for this religious officer 
the otherwise proscribed name of King.* But, lout he should be 
tempted to aim at extending the meaning of the title, lie paid the 
price of the great honours belonging to his office by incapacity for 
all civil functions. Even in his religious duties, he was subject to 
the supreme authority of the chief pontiff. The “ Sacrificial 
King” was at once the first in rank and the least in power of all 
the Homan magistrates. In every other use, the title of King 
was ever abhorred by the Homan people with an almost fanatic 
hatred; and the first art of the new consuls, after they had 
purified the city, was to bind all the people by the oath, already 
< 0 worn by Brutus o vet the body of Lucretiu, that they would suffer 
no man ever again to be King in Home. • 

It was natural that the first consular electid^ should fall upon 
Brutus, the hero of the revolution, and L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
whose^great wrong had been its immediate occasion. The choice 
of the latter was likely to conciliate the moderate partisans of the 
exiled family. But the public indignation proved too strong to 
endure the very name of a Tarquin, and Brutus himself made a 


appears in sed-oo (sit), scMaand soZ-iuin (a scat), con-s/Z-iiun (counsel), cx-sul (an exile, 
whose abode is out of the state), pr®-sidZ (a president). 

* Rex Sacrorupi, king of the sacHfiys. Just so, at Athens, the second archon, 
who presided over the public worship of the state, was called the King Archon 
(&PXw &curi\€vs). Other ro/al prerogatives were abolished, as the enacting of forced 
labour to tiU the domain, the delegation of the military power to the Prafectua Urbi 
and the Tribunus Celerum , and of the judicial to the Qucestores ParricidiL The 
latter now became permanent magistrates. 
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motion, on the authority of a decree of the Senate, to deprive 
Collatinus of his office, and to extend the sentence of banishment to 
the whole Tarquinian gens. Collatinus yielded to the public feeling, 
and withdrew to Lavinium, where he lived to a good old age. The 
Comitia Centuriata elected Publius Valerius consul in his room.* 
This apparently harsh measure was probably rendered necessary 
by symptoms of that reaction which is wont to follow revolutions. 
The banished house had still a powerful party among the Roman 
nobles; and they were plotting their restoration from the neigh¬ 
bouring Etruscan city of Caere. The story of these attempts is 
continued in the same poetical vein which we have traced through 
the whole history of tile last Tarquin; but it is surely needless to 
relate in full thpse beautiful legends, with which every educated 
reader will have been familiar from his childhood':—how the 
claim of Tarquin for the restoration of his property enabled his 
envoys to engage several noble families in the conspiracy which 
involved the death <vf the two sons of Rrutus, and the sacrifice of 
their father’s natural feelings in that ever memorable example of 
the stern Roman sense of duty :—how, when Tarquin marched 
against Rome, at the head of the forces of Tarquinii and Veil, 
his son Aruns encountered Brutus in the face of both armies and 
they fell transfixed by each other’s spears:—how, in the night 
that followed the indecisive battle, a supernatural voice, proclaim¬ 
ing that the Romans were victorious, smote the Etruscans with a 
panic fear, and the consul Valerius returned to Rome, to celebrate 
the first triumph of the republic, and the funeral obsequies of 
Brutus, whose statue in bronze, holding a naked sword, was 
placed in the Capitol, in the midst of the effigies of the kings » 
how Valerius, falling into suspicion through his delay in the 
election of anoth*colleague, and because of the splendid house he 
had built upon the Velia, came forward to clear himself before the 
people, lowered his fasces in acknowledgment of their sovesiignty, 
pulled down his palace, and received in recompense a plot of 
ground at the bottom of the hill:—how he carried the laws pro¬ 
claiming outlawry against the man who should aim at kingly 
power, and securing every citizen the right of appeal from the 

* Thus, in the very first year of the republic, we have an example (and we shaU 
meet with two more before the end of the same year) of what was afterwards called 
tlie “ consul suffectus,” or supplied consul. Such an one succeeded, in all respects, 
to the position of the consul whose vacant place he tilled up, and went out of office 
at the expiration of his predecessor’s term. This does not, of course, apply to the 
nominal consuls under the empire, of whom there were often 'two or three sets in one 
year, appointed merely as a mark of imperial favour. 
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sentence of a magistrate within the city and one mile round :*— 
and how these measures gained for him the surname of Poplicola y 
the People’s Friend. After carrying these laws alone, Valerius 
convened the Comitia, for the election of a consul in place of 
Brutus. Their choice fell first upon Spurius Lucretius, and—on 
his death after only a few days—upon M. Horatius Pulvillus. 

Such are the transactions which the legendary stories ascribe to 
the first year of the Republic (b.c. 509). Of its real history, we 
possess an invaluable remnant in the treaty with Carthage, which 
was engraved on brass, and escaped the destruction of the city by 
the Gauls. Its chief provisions are preserved by Polybius, who 
tells us that he translated it with difficulty,* as its archaic style was 
barely intelligible to the Homans of his day.f Tlje Carthaginians 
bound themselves to make no trading settlements on the coasts of 
Latium or Campania; and the Romans engaged not to sail south 
of the Hermiean promontory ( G '. Bon). Rome is recognized as 
the head of Latium, and as possessing the Italian coast, as far as 
the Bay of Tarracina. 

In the second year of the Republic (b.c. 508), when Valerius 
was again consul, with Titus Lucretius, the brother of Lucretia, a 
new census was taken, and the armed force was found to be 
130,0004 In the next year (b.c. 507) Valerius was consul for 
the third time, and had M. Horatius Pulvillus again for his 
colleague. In this'year, according to the annalists, the temple 
of the Capitol was finished, and it fell to the republican consuls 
to dedicate this great work of the two Tarquins. They cast lots 
for the honour; the lot fell upon Horatius ;§ and Valerius de¬ 
parted to carry on the war with Veii. But his friends were 
envious of his colleague, and they contrived a stratagem to post¬ 
pone the ceremony. Horatius had laid his hand upon the gate¬ 
post, and was beginning the prayer of dedication, when a cry was 
* 

* This was in effect the abdication of the imperium within the prescribed limits, 
and in sign thereof the consular fasces were borne without the axes : but beyond those 
limits the consul retained the full imperium of the kings, and the axes were bound 
up with the forces. 

t It is one among other similar proofs of Livy's negligence, that he takes no notice 
of this treaty. If the labour of deciphering it, from which Polybius had not shrunk, 
was too great for a Roman, he might have retranslated it from Polybius. 

X The census of Servius Tullius is "said to have given 84,700 citizens ; hut all 
these numbers are of very doubtful authority. Sec Arnold, History of Rome , vol. i., 
p. 131. . 

§ Here is an indication how completely the consulship was, like the royalty, vested 
in the individual and not in the two conjointly, or, as the Romans would say, in the 
“ collegium.’' Thus the consuls are never called duumviri. 
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heard, — u Consul, thy son is slain*” A single word of mourning 
would have broken off the rite by its evil omen. “ Carry out the 
dead,” said Horatius, still holding the post and finishing the 
prayer ; and, when the odr^mony was over, he found that bis son 
was alive and well. The dedication was followed by a prodigy, 
decisive of the question which seemed now to hang in doubt, 
whether the Romans or the Etruscans should prevail. Tarquin 
had ordered a chariot of clay to be moulded by the*artis±s of Veii, 
to surmount the temple. It swelled so much in the baking, that 
the furnace had to be pulled down in order to remove it; and 
the Etruscan soothsayers promised empire to the possessors of the 
chariot. The Veientintes now refused to give it up, as being the 
property of Tarquih. A few days after, a charioteer, who had 
just won a prize in their races, was carried off by liis horses at 
full speed, and dashed down lifeless at one of the gates of Rome. 
The Etruscans obeyed the will of the gods, thus plainly declared, 
and.delivered up the chariot, which was placed on the summit of 
the Capitol. 

For the present, however, Rome seemed destined to subjugation 
by the Tuscans. The war with Porsenna represents an historical 
event, though obscured by the utter confusion of the chronology, 
and by the poetic legends under which the Romans disguised their 
defeat. The early date of the war—in the second or third year of 
the republic—seems a device to keep up the fiction that it was 
waged for the sake of the Tarquins, though the success of Por- 
1 senna was not followed by their restoration. We must forego the 
pleasure of recounting the well-known legend, how 

l< Lars Porsona of Chisium 
* By the Nine Gods he swore, 

That tlio great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more .*'* 

how he marched upon Rome, at the* head of the united force 
of the twelve Etruscan cities, and seized the suburb of Jani- 
culum :— 

• “ How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the biavo days of old : ”— 

• and how the self-devotion of Mucius Scsevola, and the gallantry 

* The Roman poets are divided as to the quantity of the name, PorsXna , Porstna, 
or Porsenna. Virgil* learning, and the recent investigations into the Etruscan 
language, art in favour of the long penult. Legendary as is the story of Porsenna, 
there is no reason to doubt his having been king of Clusium {Chiusi), a city in the 
central hill-country of Etruria, on an eminence overlooking the river Clanis and the 
Lacus Clusinus. 
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of Clcelia and her fellow mlaidena, won from the fear and magna¬ 
nimity of Porsenna an honourable peace. The attempt to conceal 
defeat by occupying attentibh with a few heroic'actions, real or 
imaginary, proves the high spirit, as Wf&H .ad.'the ifrgefmity, of the 
Roman annalists.* There is generally some imgttarded point in • 
such fables, at which the truth peeps out; and the writers who 
represent the offering of the insignia of royalty to Tarquinius 
Priscus by the ^Etruscan states, as a token of subjection, tells us 
that the like present was sent by the Romans to Porsenna, in 
acknowledgment of his generosity. 

But, before relating what we know of the real truth, we may 
glance at the final scene in the legend of the Tarquins. The last 
champion of their cause was the Latin prince, Octavius Mamilius, 
the dictator "of Tusculum, who led out the confederacy to a new 
war with Rome, and perished in the great battle won by the 
dictator Aldus Posturtiius Albus, at the lake Regillus, with the 
aid of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), who rede at,the dictator’s 
right hand on their white horses, and appeared the same evening 
at Rome to announce the victory. The gigantic print of a horse’s 
hoof was shown in the rock on the margin of the lake, and the 
festival of the Twin Sons of Jove was kept on the anniversary of 
the battle, the Ides of Quinctilis (July 15, b.c. 498 or 496). f 
Titus Tarquinius, and, as some say, Sextus, died on this battle¬ 
field ; and the aged king found shelter with Aristodemus, the 
tyrant of Climax, whore he died wretched and childless (b.c. 496).} 
Between the war with Porsenna and the battl^of the lake Regillus, • 
the annalists place a war with the Sabines, in which P. Valerius, 
consul for the fourth time, gained a great victory and the surname 
of Maximus, and in which the Sabine Attus Clauses seceded to 
Rome with all*his clients, and founded the great patrician house 
of the Appii Claudii (b.c. 504). 

The Battle of the Lake Regillus may be regarded as the close of 

* The device is not unknown in a more sober age of history. By filling up his 
narrative of the battle ol Trafalgar with one or two gallant combats of ship against 
itfrp, M. Thiers comes to the conclusion that there remained with England a dear-* 
bought victory, f *ith France the-glory of a divouement unparalleled in the history of 
nations. 

+ The ancient writers, who give these dates, confess the uncertainty of the chro- 
nology. For the poetical view of the battle, see Macaulay’s Lavs of Ancient Home. 

t According to the popular chronology, this was 120 years from the time when^fcis 
father ascended the throne in mature age ! Tarquinius Superbus must have been.118 
years old at his death, two years after he had fought in person by lake Regillus, and 
75 when, in his youthful vigour* he hurled Servius down the steps of the senate- , 
house ! These are by no means all the chronological absurdities of the story. 
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the distinctly mythical period of Roman history, though the vein 
of poetieal fable often reappears during the ensuing century, down 
to the story of Camillus. We cannot pass from this legendary 
period without quoting the summary of the brilliant writer, who, 
himself a great historian, has contributed so much to the poetical 
illustration of the early Roman annals:—“ The early history of 
Rome is indeed far more poetical than anything else in Latin 
literature. The loves of the Vestal and the God of War, the 
cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, 
the shepherd’s cabin, the recognition, the fratricide, the rape of 
the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hostus Hostilius, the 
struggle of Mettus Citrtius through the marsh, the women rushing 
with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers and 
their husbands, the nightly meetings of Numa and the Nymph by 
the well in the sacred grove, the fight of the three llomans and 
the three Albans, the purchase of the Sibylline books, the crime 
of Tullia, the simulated madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply 
of the Delphic oracle to the Tarquins, the wrongs of Lucretia, the 
heroic actions of Horatius Codes, of Scmvola, and of Cloelia, the 
battle of Hegillus won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, the 
defence of Cremera, the touching story of Coriolanus, the still 
more touching story of Virginia, the wild legend about the drain¬ 
ing of the Alban lake, the combat between Valerius Corvus and 
the gigantic Gaul, are among the many instances which will at 
once suggest themselves to every reader.” * 

1 And no\V, what w#s the real condition of Pome in the fifteen 
years that elapsed from the expulsion of the Tarquins to the begin¬ 
ning of the long conflict between the patricians and plebeians? 
The great external fact of her history is her conquest by the 
Etruscans, and the loss of the whole territory on the right bank of 
the Tiber, which had been won by the enterprise of the kings, 
and quietly held during the long period of their Tuscan alliance. 
Even later writers knew the truth which Livy had chosen to 
conceal under ,the old poetic fables, Tacitus expressly says that 
.the, city was surrendered to Porsenna. Pliny quotes the treaty, 
by which the Romans were debarred from the use of iron, except 
for agriculture. The price which Rome paid for peace,—the loss 
oft one-third of her territory,—is attested by the reduction of the 
country tribes #om 26 to 16, making the whole number 20 
instead of 30. The invasion, which the legend ascribes to Lars 
Porsenna’s espousal of the cause of Tarquin, seems to have 

* Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, -Preface, pp. 4, 5. 
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originated m one of these great iAovements of the Etruscans 
southwards,’ which, as We have already seen, brought them into 
conflict with the Greek cities of Italy about this time.* It 
appears to have been a great check sustained ‘before Aricia that 
prevented their overrunning the Whole of Latium. The story 
goes, that, after the campaign of Porsenna against Rome, his son 
Aiuns attacked Aricia. The cities of the Latin confederacy joined 
to raise the siege; and, with the aid of Anstodemus, the tyrant 
of Cumae, they defeated the Etruscans, and drove them back 
beyond the Tiber. Rome, m consequence, regained her indepen¬ 
dence ; but it was long before she recovered the lost lands beyond 
the Tiber. This account would imply also the recovery of inde¬ 
pendence bj the Latins; and accoidmgly we find Rome making a 
new league *with the confederacy a few years later (b.c. 493). 
Lpon the whole, it seems that, within a few jears of the expul¬ 
sion of the kings, Rome was thiown back almost, if not quite, 
within the limits of her onginak, territory ;* but still with the 
advantage of that previous recognition of her headship of the 
Latin confeduacy, which would furnish a starting point for its 
recovery on the fiist opportunity "Whether the legend of the 
battle of Regillus rcpicscnts a parhallj successful effort to regain 
supiemacy in Litium, bcfoie the Latin states had time to reor- 
gimze their confedeiac), can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The loss of territory in Ltiuria, and of influence in Latium, was: 
but slightly compensated by the voluntaiy accession of a Sabine 
clan, which raised the diminished number of the tribes to twenty- * 
one. Toi the next century and a half, Rome was engaged m 
reconquering what she had lost bj hei revolution. 

The most important constitutional matter alluded to in the 
legendaiy history of these years is the appointment of a Dictator . 
’The fiist dictator is said to have been Titus Laitius, m the tenth 
jear of the republic (b c. 501) , the second, Aulus Postumius, m 
the jear of the battle of Regillus. The office was, in fact, a tem¬ 
porary restoration of the full powter which formerly resided in the 
king, whenever the limitations of the consular power might 
endanger the public safety. Of such an emergency the senate * 
were the judges, «e.nd the appointment was made by the consul, 
without even the form of popular election. The well-known title 
of this officer, Dictator (that is', Commander), wms borrowed from 
the Latins, but Jus proper Roman appellation was u Master of the- 
People ” (Magi&ter Populi ). His appointment at once superseded 

See cliap xix p 143 
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the authority of the ordinary magistrates, who became entirely 
subject to his control. He had for a deputy the “ Master of the 
Horse,” who answered to the Tribunus Celerim under the 
Monarchy. His judicial power, like that of the king, was limited 
by no right of appeal to the people, except by his own permission. 
The obvious danger, that the, office might be converted into an 
actual royalty, was guarded against by its strict limitation to six 
months; and such was the good faith of those appointed to this 
power, that they generally laid ,it down as soon as their work was 
done, without waitihg for the expiration of that term. This 
revival of the full regal power, at any moment, proved more than 
once the salvation of the state; but it was also a ready instrument 
by which the senate could supersede the constitution at seasons of 
popular ferment, until a plebeian consul "ventured 1?o appoint a 
plebeian dictator, in b.c. 356. There was another mode in which 
the senate took upon themselves to revive the regal power, without 
the appointment of a dictator, by passing the decree “ that the 
consuls should see to it, that no harm befel the Republic.” 

The constitution of the Senate itself remained unaltered in 
theory. Like the council of the Homeric kings, its chief func¬ 
tion had been to advise the supreme magistrate, without taking 
any direct part in the administration. This function was con¬ 
tinued in relation to the consuls, while the great power was 
gained of initiating the motions to be laid before the Comitia. 
On the other hand, a large popular element was introduced into 
the Senate*by the admission of the heads of plebeian houses to 
supply the vacancies which Tarquin had left unfilled. It is said 
that no less than 164 (a clear majority of the 300 members) were 
added as “ conscripts ” to the roll of the ancient senators.* But 
it would be a mistake to infer that a regard for plebeian interests 
gained at once a preponderance in the senate. Bodies of men 
have, like individuals, a character which easily becomes tradi¬ 
tional, and which is "wont to absorb, in a marvellous degree, the 
individuality of what would seem the most heterogeneous ele¬ 
ments. At Rome, as elsewhere, we have distinguished examples 
of “new men” talking the most loudly of “our order.” The 
possession for life of a dignity, which was originally founded on 
a patrician basis, and which could only be threatened from below, 
formed the strongest common bond; and, besides, the plebeians 
now enrolled were no doubt chosen for their wealth* 

f • 

• See above, p. 161. Before this time, plebeians bad been admitted only indi- * 
vidually, and that rarely. 
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Thfc consuls—though not, as such, members of the senate, but 
only its official presidents*—had the power of appointing new 
members, which had originally belonged to the Gentes, but had 
also been exercised by the kings. This power was afterwards shared 
by the consular tribunes and the censors. The selection, 4 however, 
was not arbitrary, and it became the # custom to admit to the senate 
all who had passed the curule offices, unless there were some special 
reason for their exclusion. The lists were revised every fourth year, 
at first by the consuls, and afterwards by the censors, who had the 
power of “passing over”—by simply not entering them in the new 
lists—the namete, not only of the ex-magistrates as new members, 
but of actual members of the senate. | Besides their elevation to 
the senatorial order in their own persons, the curule magistrates 
were regarded as the founders of a new order, not indeed invested, 
with any power in the state, but possessing the vast influence 
of social rank. Their families became the Nobility ( nobiles , the 
known), an order which succeeded to much of the exclusiveness 
of the old patricians, and regarded the commonalty t in the 
same spirit in which these had looked down upon the plebeians. 
The chief outward distinction of the nobles was the privilege of 
setting up in their houses the images of their ancestors, which 
were displayed on festive days and carried forth in funeral pro¬ 
cessions ; a right like that of coats-of-arms among ourselves, when 
armorial bearings li&d still a meaning. § One who had no such 
signs of ancestry, on attaining to the honours of the state, was 
called a “ new man,” and had to maintain a constant conflict 
with the pride which boasted of being “ the accident of an acci¬ 
dent.” It was at the period of the Second Punic War that the. 
nobles attained their highest power, and were able to exclude all 
“ new men ” frbm the consulship, except a very few of the highest 
merit, like Marius and Cicero, both, by a remarkable coincidence, * 
natives of the same Latin town, Arpinum. But, further still, the 
second order in the state, that of the Knights, composing the 
rich middle class, though not without frequent grounds of quarrel 


* All the cur'thj magistrates, as well as the Pontifex Maximus and the FlameA* 
Dialis, belonged to the “ Senatorial Order,” and had seats in the senate ex ojuno % * 
with the right of speaking, though not of voting. They possessed, however,, the 
curious privilege of going ov<5r to join either party, when the division had taken 
place, whence they were called Senatores Pedarii , or senators of the foot . 

+ Those so degraded were called preeteriti senatores. 

£ Ignobil.es, the unknown. 

5 The right was called the jus imaginim .* The images were figures with, masks of 
wax, painted to resemble the person represented. ^ 
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with the nobles, threw its weight into their scale as against the 
common people ; and the two orders, under the assumed name of 
' Optimates* formed a compact conservative aristocracy, in which 
the old distinction between patricians and plebeians was so com¬ 
pletely lost, that the term Plebs itself came to be applied to the 
mass of the common people. • 

• Such was the final development of that aristocratic character of 
the Roman constitution, which appeared at first in the preponde¬ 
rance of the patricians, and the rich citizens enrolled in the highest 
class, over the body of the plebeians, and in the conservative spirit 
with which old institutions were maintained, especially the religious 
ceremonies of the gentiles, and the exclusion of plebeians from 
intermarriage with patricians. The disqualification of the ple¬ 
beians for the higher magistracies was a consequehce of their 
being allowed no part in the religious rites which were essential 
to their inauguration ; and such disabilities, resting on such a 
basis, could not but be felt as a standing wrong, to be redressed 
on the earliest opportunity. The exclusion had been less felt, 
when the chief magistrate was disposed to favour the plebeians 
as a counterpoise to the patrician order, and when he held for 
life a power which enabled him effectually to protect them: 
but the more restricted power of the consuls was exercised under 
the direct control of the patrician body, from which they were 
raised, and into which they returned after a tenure of office too brief 
to give them real political power. If, as often happens in every 
patrician body, a magistrate were disposed to make a popular use 
of his power, the means were at hand to check him, by the autho¬ 
rity of his colleague, and by the interposition of the colleges of 
priests, and if all else failed, he might be superseded by a dictator. 
The annual change of officers, combined with the privilege of 
.initiating all the measures to be laid before the Comitia, threw into 
the hands of the senate the control of all the business of the state 
which extended beyond a single year, and especially the manage¬ 
ment and distribution of the public lands. The same body obtained 
the control of the public purse, which had formerly been under the 
management of the king. The annual election by the Comitia 
Centuriata of the two Qucestors , to manage the finances (an insti¬ 
tution ascribed to Valerius Poplicola), might seem to have placed 
the power of the pufse in the hands of the popular assembly; but 
in feet the quaestors became mere paymasters under the direction 

t • 

* That is, like “aristocracy/* the party of the best. In the conflicts of thd Infer 
republic, they are found constantly assuming the appellation of the 
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of the senate, without whose authority neither the consuls nor even 
the dictator could draw money from the treasury. In short, the 
government was more aristocratic than before the revolution; but 
the plebeians were constituted an organized opposition within the 
body of the citizens. The Servian constitution had done little more 
than subject them to a share of the public burthens ; but the rights 
they now obtained, though narrowly restricted, contained the germ 
of their future power. “ Hitherto the metoeci* had been politically 
nothing, the old burgesses had been everything; now that the 
former were embraced in the community, thfe old burgesses were 
overcome ; for,* much as might be wanting to full civil equality, it is 
the first breach, not the occupation of the lagt post, that decides the 
fall of the fortress. With justice, therefore, the Roman community 
dated its political existence from the beginning of the consulship.” 

The struggle, which lasted for two centuries (b.c. 500-—300) 
before the plebeians were admitted to an equality of civil rights, did 
not, however, begin on any abstract question of politics, but from 
the more imperious demands of material hardship. Poverty and 
hunger are great quickeners of the sense of political oppression. 
The new government made various economical regulations—accord¬ 
ing to the economical lights of those days—to promote the growth 
of wealth, and to relieve poverty. The port dues were lowered; 
corn was bought up by the state when its price was high, and the 
salt-works at the mouth of the Tiber were kept in the hands of 
government, that these necessaries might be supplied to the citizens 
at reasonable prices. Limits were set to the fines which the 
magistrates could impose. But capital was fostered more than 
poverty was relieved ; and an impulse was given to the formation 
of a class of capitalists by the system of farming the, revenue. The 
selfish interests of the nobles were adverse to the middle class of 
small landholders. In the management of the public lands, the 
allotments of the plebeians were withheld, and the dues of the 
patricians to the state were negligently exacted. By this default 
an unfair portion of the taxes was thrown upon the plebeians, 
while their means for bearing the burthen were narrowed. The 
losses suffered in the wars that followed the establishment of the 
republic fell, of course, chiefly on the smaller landholders, whose all 
lay in the farms of which they were stript by the invaders. The 
taxes and forced labour whioh these wars entailed, the necessity of 
rebuilding their houses and restocking their farms, compelled them 

* This is the Greek term which Dr. Mommsen chooses to apply to the plebeians. 
The quotation is from his History of Rom t vol. i., p. 272. 
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to incur debts, which were exacted with all the severity of the 
Roman law. Not only the possessions, but the persons of the 
debtor and his family, became the property of his creditor, who, 
from self-interest rather than mercy, held him in a position “ in 
which he knew nothing of property but its burthens,” or, when he 
became too poor for any more .to be wrung out of him as a tenant, 
sent him to grind in the horrible dungeons which the great houses 
used as prisons. • In no point is the oppression of a wealthy aristocracy 
more conspicuous, than in the old Roman law of debt. The bor¬ 
rower was bound by 'contract to repay the loan by a stated day, and 
in the absence of such an agreement the patrician-judge fixed the 
r&y of payment. In oase of default, he was assigned as a bonds¬ 
man to his creditor; and, if'thirty (Jays passed without payment, his 
master might throw him into prison, and feed him with bread and 
water. At the lapse of another month, lie might sell the debtor 
for a slave, or, if he pleased, put him to death. If there were 
several creditors, they might divide his body among them; and the 
law provided with merciless ingenuity against the humane evasion 
immortalized by Shakspere, by enacting that u whether a man cut 
more or less than his due, he should incur no penalty.” Unprofit¬ 
able as such cruelty was, it is not unlikely to have been practised 
in the spirit of vindictiveness, or in the wanton sense of power. 
These sufferings were aggravated by the sight of the wealthier 
plebeians, who should have been the natural protectors of the poor 
of their own order, identified with the order of their oppressors by 
their admission into the Senate, and by the advantages bestowed 
on capital. Such is the picture which the annalists draw of the 
state of the plebeians in general, as early as the fifteenth year of 
the republic. c 

One resource remained to the plebeians for restating this into¬ 
lerable tyranny—their place in the military organization of the 
state. The contest broke out (according to the common chrono¬ 
logy) in the. fifteenth year of the republic (b.c. 495), when the 
consuls were Publius Servilius and the proud Sabine nobleman 
who had lately come to Rome, where he distinguished himself by 
the haughty contempt for the lower orders which marked the 
name of Appius Claudius through many a generation,— 

“ For never was there Claudius yjt, c but wished the Commons ill.” 

Inflamed, as the story goes, by the.appeal of an aged veteran, who 
**ushed into the Forum, loaded with chains, red with stripes, 

’ squalid and emaciated with imprisonment, the people burst forth 
into such a storm of indignation,, that Claudius fled pnd hid him- 
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self, and Servilius promised to plead their cause with the senate. 
Just at this crisis, the levy of the state had to be called out to 
meet an invasion of the Volscians; and it was feared that the 
plebeians would refuse to serve. The consul Servilius suspended 
the obnoxious law, and gave orders for the liberation of the im¬ 
prisoned debtors. The plebeians followed, the popular consul to 
victory; but the ‘senate refused a triumph to Servilius, and his 
colleague Appius Claudius enforced the law again in all its rigour/ 
The following year (b.c. 494), the enemy appeared again; and 
the plebeians refused to be cajoled with promises a second time. 
It was not till the senate appointed Manius Valerius dictator, 
that the malcontents yielded to the authority of his. office l 
the popularity of his name. IJe again suspended the laws of debt 
during the war; and on liis return as a victor, he laid before the 
senate a proposal for their amendment. But the patrician party, 
headed by Appius Claudius, again prevailed 5 and Valerius indig¬ 
nantly laid down his office. As.soon as the news reached the 
army, which awaited the result outside the city walls, they aban¬ 
doned their general, and, headed by the military tribunes, the 
legions marched away to the district between the Tiber and the 
Anio. There they took up their position on a hill, on which they 
threatened to build a new plebeian city, commanding the most 
fertile part of the Homan territory. The patricians, thus aban¬ 
doned by the farmers who tilled their lands, were compelled to 
yield, in spite of the boast of Appius, that they and their clients 
could carry on the state without the base aid of the plebeians. 
Valerius was sent to make terms with the'scceders, accompanied 
by another ex-dietator, Titus Lartius, and by an aged senator, 
Monenius Agrippa, who is said to have overcome £he obstinacy of 
the people by the famous apologue of “ the belly and the mem¬ 
bers.” The terms insisted on by the people involved a vital 
change in the constitution. Besides temporary measures for the 
relief of their present distress, by the cancelling of old debts and 
the foundation of military colonies, they required the appointment 
of two permanent officers of their own body, to be elected annually, 
like the two consuls. These were the Tribunes of the Blebs 
( TribuniPlcbis ), a name taken either from the existing office of the 
tribunes of the thirty Servian tribes, or from the military organi¬ 
zation of the people under the military tribunes at the time of the 
appointment. The office itself was purely civil, its design being 
to ,.act ,as a counterpoise to the .power of the consuls- and the 
senate, by protecting the plebeians from - the oppression of the 
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patrician magistrates, and in case of need punishing their op¬ 
pressors. Their prerogatives may be summed up under the two 
heads of “ intervention ” and “jurisdiction.” By the former, the 
tribune might cancel any command issued by a magistrate affect¬ 
ing a citizen, on a protest made in person by the appellant, who 
might thus obtain exemption, from a- military levy or from arrest 
for debt To give every aggrieved person an opportunity of 
placing himself under the tribune’s protection, it was enacted 
that the latter must not leave the city, and that his house should 
be open day and night. The “jurisdiction” of the tribunes 
extended over every citizen, even over the consul while in office, 
and embraced the power of imprisonment, fines, and death. From 
all their sentences there was an appeal to the people, not in the 
Comitia CenturiUttf; but in the Comitia Tributa, before whom the 
tribunes must appear to defend their sentences. This assembly, 
in which plebeian influence was made predominant, by the absence 
of the artificial gradations of .suffrage by centuries, became the 
great sphere of action of the plebeian tribunes. By their juris¬ 
diction, the new principle was introduced of making magistrates 
personally responsible for acts done in their official capacity, and 
that not according to any fixed law, but at the pleasure of a 
populace excited by the leaders of their party. The right of the 
tribunes to address the people in defence of their judicial sen¬ 
tences was naturally extended to a general licence of speaking in 
the assembly; and hence arose the right of initiating in the 
Comitia Tributa those resolutions of the plebs ( plebiscitd ), which 
at a later period acquired the force of law.* TJius the tribunes 
obtained a* share in the legislative power which had formerly 
been exercised, by the consuls under the direction of the senate. 

As it was foreseen that these powers, so adverse to the patri¬ 
cian order, would expose their possessors to constant danger, it 
was enacted that their persons should be inviolable ( sacrosancti) 
within the city and that space around it which was exempted from 
the consular imperium . Beyond that limit, they were subject to 
the authority of the magistrate, like any other citizen ; nor were 
their powers of any avail against his authority. Against a dictator, 
they were equally powerless within the limits of the city. It is 
still a matter ©f dispute whether they were elected by the Centu¬ 
ries or by the Curise: the latter is the more probable; and at all 
events, their election at first required the confirmation of the 

m • 

By the “ Icilian Law” (b.c. 492?) the interruption of a tribune in addressing the 
Comitia Tributa was made punishable with death. • 
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Curife. They did not receive the ipiperium , nor were they regarded 
as magistrates. Invested with none of the regal insignia, and 
seated on a plain stool, instead of the ivory curule chair, their 
office was contrasted with the consulate as much by the absence of 
external pomp as by the unlimited reality of power. Its first 
purpose, of protecting the commonalty from oppression under a 
particular law, was but partially accomplished, inasmuch as the 
evil lay in the law itself, not merely in its administration; nor did 
the power thus placed in the hands of the plebeians give the 
poor any adequate protection against the rich, many of whom 
were of their own order. The real effect of the institution was to 
give to the discord between rich and poor a* legal recognition and 
organization. After the time of'the decemviral legislation, the office 
originally instituted for the protection of individuals from oppres¬ 
sion grew into a constitutional but irresponsible veto vested in 
the leaders of the opposition. The increase of the number of the 
tribunes from two to five, and afterwards to ten—combined with 
the change which transferred the right of intervention from the 
majority of the college to each individual—not only led to a more 
arbitrary and obstructive exercise of their power, but often enabled 
the nobles to use some tribune to neutralize the policy of his col¬ 
leagues. It cannot, however, be denied that the office had its 
use in giving a legitimate character to the popular opposition, and 
in preventing those * perpetual alternations of exile, and those 
murderous conflicts, which were the common incidents of party 
contests among the Greeks. 

The law for the appointment of the tribunes of the Plebs was 
carried by the dictator Valerius, who caused every citizen to take 
an oath to observe it. It was deposited in the-temple of Vesta— 
which became tile special sanctuary of the plebeians, as that of 
Saturn was of the patricians—under the charge of the two ple¬ 
beian iEdiles.* These magistrates, who were elected annually, 
first by the Centuries or Curise, and afterwards by the Comitia 
Tributa, were associated with the tribunes as their attendants and 
assistants, and stood in much the same relation to them, as the 
quaestors to rfic consuls. Their functions were afterwards greatly 
enlarged. They were made the keepers of the resolutions qf the 
senate as well as of the plebs (b.c. 446). To them was entrusted 
the superintendence of all buildings, both public and private, 
the supply of water, and the whole sanitary police of the city; 
the distributions of corn to the poorer citizens ( annonce ); the care 

. * Their title was derived from the house (axles) of the goddess. 
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of the public lands; the superintendence of the markets and of 
weights and measures; the ordering of and presidency over the 
public festivals: and, lastly, the duty of seeing that no new deities 
or rites were introduced. The office of the Curule iEdiles was not 
instituted till b.c. 365. While the plebeians obtained the perma¬ 
nent protection of their tribunes and sediles, their present distress 
was in part relieved by the sending out of a military colony to 
Vclitree, a town conquered from the Volscians. Such were the very 
momentous results of the famous Secession to the Sacred Mount , 
for such was the nahne by which the commons celebrated the posi¬ 
tion they had taken up on the hill in the lands of Oustumerium. 

The first year after this great political victory of. the plebeians 
is marked in tlie ; Roman annals by two famous names, the one of 
a bitter enemy of the order, the other of a friend, who sealed his 
devotion with his blood. Caius Marcius Coriolanus, who had 
already distinguished himself, as a youth of seventeen, at the 
battle of the Lako Regillus, where he received from the dictator 
the “ civic crown”—an oaken wreath—for saving the life of a 
fellow-citizen, and who gained his surname this year by his exploit 
in taking the Yolscian city of Corioli, is the hero of a legend, in 
illustrating which our own greatest poet has vied with the old 
Roman bards. We may assume that those who have not read the 
story as told by Livy are familiar with the tragedy of Shakspere; 
but, if there be any historig basis for it at all, we must not fail to 
notice the bitter and pertinacious hostility to the plebeians implied 
in the proposal of Coriolanus, to extort the surrender of the tribu¬ 
nate as the price of saving them from famine. 

Of Spurius Cassius, ,l)r. Arnold has well said, that “by a 
strange compensation of fortune, the first Roman, whose greatness 
is really historical, is the man whose deeds no poet*sang, and whose 
memory the early annalists, repeating the language of the party 
who destroyed him, have branded with the charge of treason and 
attempted tyranny. Amidst the silence and the calumnies of his 
enemies, he is known as the author of three works, to which Rome 
owed all her future greatness: he concluded the league with the 
Latins in his second consulship; in his third, he concluded the 
league with the Hernicans, and procured, although with the price 
of his own life, the enactment of the first agrarian law.” * The 
treaty with the Latins, concluded in b.c. 493, was preserved at 
Rome on a brazen pillar down to the time of Cicero. Its terms of 
perfect equality prove how completely the Latins had regained their 

- s 

* Arnold’s History of Rome , vol. i. pp. 151, 152. - ' 
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independence; and the names of the thirty cities indicate within 
what narrow limits the Roman territory had been thrown back.* 
The language of the treaty, as quoted by Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, affords an interesting example of the style of such instru¬ 
ments at that early age :—“.There shall be peace between them so 
long as the heaven shall keep its place above the earth, and the 
earth its place below the heaven; they shall neither wage, nor 
cause to be waged, any war against each other, nor give to each 
other’s enemies a passage through their land; they shall aid each 
other, when attacked, with all their might,* and all spoils and 
plunder won by their joint arms shall be shared equally between 
them.” After a clause for the settlement of private disputes 
between citizens of the two states, it was agreed that when their 
armies were in the field together, the command should be given in 
alternate years to the Roman and the Latin general. 

These stipulations evidently point to a common danger from 
some enemy, whose attacks were the chief motive for the union of 
the two states. The legendary stories, confirmed so far by the 
subsequent history, enable us to find that enemy in the warlike 
j^eoples of the Volseians and the iEquians, two brandies of the 
Umbro-Samnite race. * The former, as we have already seen, 
occupied the south of Latium; the latter had their seats in the 
Apennines, on the upper Anio. Their attacks at this period on 
the Latins and the Romans may be probably ascribed to the pres¬ 
sure of the Etruscans, who were extending their power through 
Central Italy and down into Campania, f The^long wars with these 
tribes, and with the Etruscans, form the sum of the foreign history 
of Rome down to the Gallic invasion; and the varying fortunes of 
those wars bear a close relation to the internal history of the city. 

The league was strengthened, seven years later, in the third 
consulship of Spurius Cassius, by the accession of the Hernicans, 
a Sabine people who dwelt in that high valley of the Apennines 
which extends from the break in the chain at Praeneste to the 
upper course of the Liris, and whose position, between the 
iEquians on the north and the Volseians on the south, was.pecu¬ 
liarly dangerous (b.c. 486). No stronger proof pould be given of the 
wisdom of the foreign policy of Spurius Cassius than the fact that 
his league with the Latins remained unbroken for a full century, 
till the Gallic invasion; and yet his accusers charged him with 
sacrificing the interests of Rome to those of the Latins. Party 

* The occurrence of Corioli among these names is a significant commentary on the 
legend of Coriolanus, which makes it a Yolscian town. + See p. 143. - 
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jealousy can always 'forge weapons of attack equally out of success 
or failure. That active hostilities were carried on, especially with 
the Volscians, during these seven years, is implied in the legend 
of Coriolanus, which (under its poetical veil) confesses the repulse 
of the enemy after great danger to Rome. This inference agrees 
with the ascription of two triumphs to Spurius Cassius, and with 
the fact that a new division of public land had to be made. 

The consul seized the opportunity to strike a blow at the great 
iniquity which lay at the root of the civil dissensions—the system 
of occupation of the public land by the patricians, and the with¬ 
holding assignments of it from the plebeians. *He proposed to 
the Comitia Centuriarta the first of those famous, but grievously 
misunderstood measures, known as Agrarian Laws. To the 
illustrious Niebuhr is due the merit of dispelling the popular 
misapprehension, that the principle of an agrarian law consisted in 
the resumption by the state of its supposed natural right to all 
the land under its protection,-and its redistribution to the citizens, 
rich and poor alike, on equal terms. No such confiscation of 
private property was dreamt of in these laws. They dealt solely 
with the ac/er publicics , the nature of which has already been 
explained; and their primary object was to secure for the ple¬ 
beians those allotments of arable ground, and that fair share in 
the use of the pasture land, which the cupidity of the patricians 
had withheld, and to exact from the occupiers of the remainder 
their stipulated rent. Spurius Cassius proposed that the public 
domain should be measured, a part of it leased for the benefit of the 
state, and another portion distributed among the needy citizens. 
The popularity of the consul and*the fear of another secession 
prevailed ower the violent opposition of the patricians, headed by 
his colleague, Proculus, Virginius.* The measure was carried 
through the assembly of the Centuries, and confirmed by the 
Curiae; but the patricians watched for an opportunity to destroy 
the man whom they regarded as a traitor to his order, and the 
plebeians themselves were dissatisfied because the Latins were to 
have their fair share;in the distribution of the land, according to the 
recent treaty. Casglus was succeeded in the consulship by Servius 
Cornelius and Quintus Fabius; and another member of the Fabian 
house, which How begins to distinguish itself by its high patrician 
politics—Kseso Fabius, the consul’s* brother—was one of the two 
Judges of ;capital crimes (qucestores parricidii). These officers 

* Throughout the whole duration of the Patrician Republic, any consul who 
favoured the people generally had as a colleague one of their violent enemies. 
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could bring at once before the people any case in which an appeal 
would lie from their judgment; and thus Kceso arraigned Spurius 
Cassius before the Comitia Curiata on the charge of trying to 
make himself king. It might have been supposed that the deci¬ 
sion lay legally with the Comitia Centuriata; but the Curiaa 
assumed the right of judging a fellow patrician; and Spurius 
Cassius was scourged and beheaded, and his house levelled with 
the ground. “ There w r as some truth in the charge that he had 
usurped regal power, for he had endeavoured, like the kings, to 
protect the free commons against his own order. His law was 
buried along with him; but its spectre thenceforth incessantly 
haunted the eyes of the rich, and again-and.again it rose from the 
tomb against them, till the conflicts to which it led destroyed the 
commonwealth.”.* Meanwhile the triumph of the patricians is 
attested by the appearance of a Fabius as one of the consuls for 
seven successive years (b.c. 485—479). But the ascendancy of 
the Fabian house brought an unexpected aid to, the popular cause. 

These seven years were a period of incessant war with the 
iEquians and the Yeientines, and of continual dissensions in the 
city. Successive tribunes attempted to protect citizens in the 
refusal to enlist; and it is even said that the soldiers of the 
haughty Kseso Fabius, who was hated almost as bitterly as Appius 
Claudius, suffered themselves to be defeated rather than follow 
him to victory. At length, the valour of the Fabii in a battle 
against the Yeientines, followed by their kind treatment of the 
wounded soldiers, conciliated the people (b.c. 480); and, in the 
following year, Ka3SO himself proposed the execution of the Agra¬ 
rian Law of Spurius Cassius. Scorned by their fellow patricians 
as recreants, the Fabii resolved to quit Rome in §> body, with 
their clients, as the Claudii had left Regillus a quarter of a 
century before. They established themselves on the little river 
Cremera, which runs into the Tiber from the Tuscan side, a few 
miles above. Rome; but within two years the whole colony, to the 
number of 300, were surprised and put to the sword by the 
Yeientines. One youth alone escaped, having rbeen left behind at 
Rome, and became the ancestor of the Fabii who were so famous 
in after years (b.c. 477). In the next year, the Yeientines stormed 
the Janiculum, and two years later a truce was made between 
Rome and Veii for forty years (b*c. 474). f 

- 'V 

* Mommsen, History of Rome , vol i. p. 289. 

t With characteristic falsification, the annalists represent the Yeientines, after all 
their successes, as suing for this peace. 
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These disasters supplied the tribunes with grounds for attacks 
upon the patrician magistrates ; and the consuls of two Successive 
years were impeached for permitting the massacre of the Fabii 
and the loss of the Janiculum. The precedent was next extended 
to political offences, and the consuls of B.c. 474 were impeached, 
on the expiration of their year of office, for their opposition to the 
demand of the tribunes for the execution of the Agrarian Law. 
Their accuser, the tribune Genucius, was found dead in his bed on 
the night before the trial. This violation of the sacred person of 
a tribune, the more odious because of the freedom of access to" his 
house, was followed by other assassinations, which struck terror 
into the popular party; till the courage of a single man rallied the 
plebeians and raised the tribunes one great step in power. 

This man was Publilius Volero, who, being chosen tribune, in con¬ 
sequence of his resistance to an arbitrary levy made by the consuls, 
proposed the celebrated “ Publilian Law,” that the tribunes of the 
plebs and the plebeian rndiles .should be elected by the plebeians 
themselves in the Comitia Tributa (b.c. 472).' Every device was 
employed to postpone the Comitia of the Tribes, to whom the pro¬ 
posal was at first made as a plebiscitum. The patricians appeared 
in the Forum with their clients, and provoked personal conflicts 
with the plebeians, and a fatal epidemic helped to drive over the 
business to the following year. Both parties prepared for a deci¬ 
sive contest. The patricians chose for their consul Appius Clau¬ 
dius, the son of their old leader; Volero was re-elected tribune, 
with a still more bold and resolute colleague, Caius Laetorius; 
and the scope of the proposed resolution was enlarged. The day 
of meeting came. Appius Claudius declared that he would resist 
the voting by force ; Laetorius vowed that he would carry the law 
before night, or lay down his life in the Forum. Appius kept his 
place, surrounded by his lictors, when Laetorius called the tribes 
to vote, and bade all strangers to withdraw from the Forum. The 
tribune sent his officer to insist on the consul’s departure; and a 
fray ensued between the lictors and the multitude, in which the 
sacred person of Laetorius was severely wounded. The commons 
stormed the Capitol; and for several days the citadel of Rome 
was held by them as by an enemy. At length the senate listened 
to the wiser advice of the more moderate consul, Titus Quinctius. 
They ^adopted the plebiscitum, and proposed it to the Comitia 
Cwii*ta, whose sanction converted it into a law, which has been 
exiled, the second great charter of Roman liberties. Some say that 
the number of the tribunes was now first raised to five. Be this 

•ft , 
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as it may, five plebeian tribunes were elected by the assembly of 
the tribes*in the following year (b.c. 470). Their names are 
preserved; and the absence of that of Lartorius from the list l\as 
been thought to imply that he died, as he had said, from the 
'wounds he received in the Forum. Nor was Appius Claudius 
suffered to escape punishment. His»army refused to fight, when 
he led them against the Yolscians; and the stern consul inflicted 
on them that terrible penalty of decimation * which has since 
passed into a proverbial expression. For this act of severity, and 
for his lawless conduct in his consulship, lie*was impeached by 
two of the new tribunes, and only avoided a certain condemnation 
by suicide. Another account, however, says that he died of 
sickness (b.c. 470). 

AVe know in fact that Rome suffered terribly about this time 
from the ravages of pestilence, which in one year carried off both 
the consuls, two of the four augurs, and the Curio Maximus (the 
head of the curiae); and the only magistrates*left Were the ple¬ 
beian {ediles, who carried on the government under the control 
of senatorial interreges (b.c.* 463). All the accession of political 
power gained by the tribunes had been of little material help to 
the plebeians, who were again overwhelmed with distress and 
debt. Their most substantial relief was from the foundation of a 
colony at the important port of Antium, on the coast of Latium, 
which was taken from the Yolscians (b.c. 408), and by the divi¬ 
sion of its lands among the colonists. At length the demands of 
the commons rose to a complete reform of the existing order of 
the commonwealth; and, in b.o. 462, the tribune, C. Tcrentillus, 
proposed a law for the restraining of the powers of the consuls, 
and for the appointment of ten commissioners,f cligsen equally 
from both order#?, to draw up a new code of laws. This proposal 
contained the first germ of the decemviral legislation, which was 
carried into effect as a compromise after a violent conflict for 
eight years (b.c. 462—454). The plebeians elected the same tri¬ 
bunes for five successive years. The younger patricians organized 
clubs for the perpetration of every kind of violence; and among 
these, Kieso Quinctius, the son of the celebrated Cincinnatus, 
brought upon himself an impeachment by the tribune, Aulus Yir- 

* That is, tho choice of every tenth man, by lot or otherwise, for execution. The 
moral effect of this punishment may be said to be increased tenfold by the fear of 
every man that the choice may fall on him. 

+ Decemviri. It was the custom of the Romans to name colleges or committees, 
whether permanent or special, by the number of their members. The celebrated 
political triumvirates were an ironical application of this nomenclature. 
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ginius (b.c. 46P). Kaeso fled into Etruria before the day of his 
trial. A conspiracy was formed for effecting his return; and in 
the following year a band of exiles and slaves, led by a Sabine, 
named Appius Herdonius, surprized the Capitol by night, and 
kept possession of it in arms, demanding the restoration of all 
political exiles. The consular power was, as usual, divided be¬ 
tween an eager partisan of the patricians and a favourer of the 
people, an Appius Claudius and a Valerius Poplicola. The latter 
led the allied forces of the Latins and Hernicans to the assault of 
the Capitol. The cbnsul was killed, but the post was carried, and 
the insurgents were put to the sword or afterwards executed. 
K*eso Quinctius, who is not expressly mentioned, seems to have 
fallen in the conflict. But the patricians proved their unyielding 
obstinacy by electing in the place of Valerius the father of the 
rebel Iv*\?so, the stern L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, who was as con¬ 
spicuous for his enmity to the commons as for the republican 
simplicity which has shed a lustre upon his name. The annalists 
ascribe to him a scheme for obtaining the revocation of all the 
popular measures by summoning the army, in virtue of their 
military oath, to meet him at the Lake Rcgillus, where the pro¬ 
tection of the tribunes would have been of no force against the 
consular imperium .. The worst scenes of civil conflict that dis¬ 
graced the Greek republics were enacted at Home, which seemed 
given over to internal war. There is even a tradition, though 
scarcely clear enough to be recorded as a fact, that nine eminent 
men of the popular party were burnt alive in the Circus Maximus; 
such being the punishment provided by an old law for the worst 
.traitors. The state seems only to have been saved from anarchy 
by the moderating influence of the senate, and the pressure of 
foreign war. • 

For the iEquians and Volscians were again bearing hard upon 
Latium. The citadel of Tuscukim, which had been surprised by 
the former, was indeed recovered, but Antium was retaken and 
held by the latter (b.c. 459). A brief truce with the iEquians 
was followed by the war which is illustrated by the celebrated 
legend of Cincinnatus. In the year b.c. 458, the consul L. Minu- 
cius had suffered himself to be surrounded by the enemy in a defile 
of Mount Algidus.* Five knights escaped from the army, and 
brought the news of its .danger to Home. The consul, C. Nautius, 
summoned the senate, and it was resolved that L. Quinctius Cincin- 

j ^ 

* This range, which lay between Pranesteand the Alban hill, was a sort of advanced 
post of the JSquians in their wars with Rome. 
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natns should be named dictator. Though sharing, as we have 
seen, tha strongest prejudices of his order against the plebeians, 
Cincinnatus was one of a class of patricians which did not die out 
for many generations, who, amidst the growth of wealth and 
avarice, preserved the simple frugal life of the olden times, when 
each burgess had his modest share, of the narrow territory of the 
city. 

“ Hum* el iiii'omjili.s Curium eapillis 
Utilcm lxllo tulil ct Camillum 
Sa'va paupertas ct uvitus aplo . 

Cinn hire fun ‘Ins. ** 

He lived on his little farm of four jnc^vm beyond the Tiber, 
which he cultivated with his own hands.* When summoned to 
assume the consulship two years before, he had said to his wife, 
“ I fear, Racilia, our little held must remain this year unsown ; ” 
and now he was found by the deputies of the Senate digging in the 
field, with his toga laid aside on the ground. They bade him put 
on his dress to receive the message of the Senate in a fitting manner, 
and hailed him as Master of the People, to deliver the consul and 
his army from the ambush of the yFquians. Having appointed for 
his master of the horse L. Tarquitius Flaccus, a citizen poor and 
frugal as himself, who had not the census of a knight, Cincinnatus 
summoned all the people to the Forum, and ordered the shops to 
be shut and all business to be suspended, till the consul and his 
army should be rescued. He summoned every man of military age 
to meet him in the Campus Martins before sunset, each provided 
with rations for five days, and twelve stakes.f The old men pre¬ 
pared the food, while the soldiers cut the stakes where they pleased; 
and before midnight the dictator and liis levy had reached Mount 
Algidus. Having reconnoitred the enemy’s position, Cincinnatus 
ordered his soldiers to lay down their baggage, and to surround 
the hostile camp with a ditch and the palisade he had provided. 
They began their work with a shout that announced their presence 
to the consul and his army, who forthwith made an attack which 
occupied the iEquians all the night, and allowed them no leisure 
to turn against the new enemy. So they found themselves in the 

* Four jugtra is about 2J acres. The farm was probably in the suburb of Janicu- 
lum, as Rome had not yet recovered her territory beyond the Tiber. The cognomen 
of Cincinnatus is said to have been derived from his crisp curling locks (cincinni). 

+ Three or four stakes for the palisade of the camp formed a regular part of the 
load which a Roman soldier carried on the march ; hut these were designed for a 
special purpose. 
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morning liemmed in between two Roman armies, and had no 
resource but to surrender at discretion. Cincinnatus made them 
all pass beneath the yoke, as the symbol of subjection * : and led 
the 'jEquian general Gracchus, and his chief officers, in triumph 
back to Rome, which lie had left within twenty-four hours, fol¬ 
lowed by the consul's army, to whom he allowed no share of the 
spoil. The poetic beauty of the story is somewhat marred by its 
sequel. Cincinnatus did not lay down his office till he had avenged 
his son Kaeso by the condemnation and banishment of the chief 
witness against him* on a charge of perjury. But he made no 
further political use of his power ; and lie retired to his farm, after 
holding the dictatorship for only sixteen days. 

The connection of this family legend of the Quinctii with the 
real history of tile Aiquian and Yolscian wars is admirably described 
by Dr. Arnold :— u In such a warfare as that of the Romans with 
the -ZEquiiUis and Volseians, there are always sufficient alternations 
of success to furnish the annalists on either side with matter of 
triumph ; and by exaggerating every victory, and omitting or 
slightly noticing every defeat, they form a picture such as national 
vanity most delights in. But we neither can, nor need we desire, 
to correct and supply the omissions of the details of the Roman 
historians : it is enough to say that, at the close of the third 
century of Rome, the warfare which the Romans had to maintain 
against the Opican nations was generally defensive: that the 
iEquians and Volscians had advanced from the line of the Apen¬ 
nines, and established themselves on the Alban hills in the heart 
of Latium: that of the thirty Latin states, which had formed the 
league with Rome (in B.e. 493), thirteen were now either destroyed 
or were in flip possession of the Opicans : that on the Alban hills 
themselves Tusculum alone remained independent; and that there 
was no other friendly city to obstruct the irruptions of the enemy 
into the territory of Rome. Accordingly, that territory was plun¬ 
dered year after year, and, whatever defeats the plunderers may at 
times have sustained, yet they were never deterred from renewing 
a contest which they found in tlio main profitable and glorious. 
So greatly had the power and dominion of Rome fallen since the 
overthrow of the monarchy. ”f 

So little was the victory of Cincinnatus decisive, that in the 


* The yoke, formed of two shears set upright ami one across, was an imitation of 
the instrument which served draught cattle for a collar, ami uliieh may still be seen 
where oxen are used for ploughing. 

t UtHfory of Home, vol, i. pp. 208, 200. 
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very next year we find the jEquians joining with the Sabines to 
ravage the rich territory between the Tiber and the Anio. These 
wars, and the continuance of the pestilence at Rome, had the 
effect of still postponing the Terentilian law. Meanwhile, 'the 
popular party aimed at other objects. The number of the tribunes, 
already enlarged to five, was now doubled; a worse than doubtful 
benefit, as it increased the chance that one of so large a number 
might become the tool of the patricians (b.c. 457). A far greater 
gain was effected by the law of the tribune Icilius, assigning the 
Aventinc as a residence for the Plebeians. * The surface of the 
hill was parcelled out among them into building sites ; and its 
steep sides made it capable of defence (b.c. 450). Lest this law 
should be obstructed in its passage, like the Terentilian, by the 
disorderly interruptions of the patricians and their clients, it was 
not proposed in the Comitia Tribute, but laid as a petition before 
the Senate by the tribune, who demanded to be heard in its behalf; 
and thus the tribunes gained indirectly what amounted to the 
privilege of initiating measures in the Senate. That body adopted 
the law as a compromise : it passed the assembly of the centuries; 
it was confirmed with solemn oaths in the presence of the Pon¬ 
tiffs; and Was inscribed on a brass pillar in the temple of Diana 
on the Aventinc. Still the Terentiliau law was pressed on by the 
tribunes, who were re-elected for the fifth time, and as resolutely 
opposed by the patricians. At length, in the three-hundredth 
year of the city, an agreement was effected under the auspices of 
the consuls, who were both of the moderate party. A commission 
of three (triumviri) was sent to Greece, then in the height of her 
glory, in the interval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
Wars, to inquire into the Greek laws, especially those of Solon, 
.and to report which of them seemed likely to be advantageous to 
the vstate (b.c. 454). It was during the year of their absence that 
the pestilence, under which Rome had long suffered more or less, 
broke out with the frightful violence already noticed, aggravated 
by a famine (b.c. 453). The city would seem to have lain at the 
mercy of her enemies, had they not suffered equally by the same 
plague, which may be regarded as a wave of that mysterious 
disease which desolated Athens twenty-three years later.* The 
exhaustion caused by it seems to have checked the attacks of the 
enemies of Rome for several years. 

In the following year, the pestilence abated; the commissioners 
returned from Greece; both parties agreed to appoint a Committee 

* Sec Vol. I., pp. 498-500. 
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of Ten* * * § with full power, not only to draw up new laws, but to 
administer the whole government of the republic, both •civil and 
military, till the new code should come into force. Meanwhile, 
all the ordinary magistracies were to be suspended, including not 
only the consulate, but the tribuneship.f The patricians insisted 
that all the Ten should be of their own body, and, after a severe 
struggle, the plebeians were compelled to yield the point,} They 
seem to have relied ori the understanding, that the new legislation 
was to be a thoroughly healing measure, framed to establish, for 
ever, equal justice to both orders; and, strange as it appears in 
the light of the past and of the future, they reposed full confidence 
in Appius Claudius, who, as consul elect, was to be, with his col¬ 
league Titus G-enncius, at the head of the college. For this 
Appius Claudius, the son and grandson of the Claudii who have 
already figured in the annals of the republic, had professed to 
espouse the cause of the peojdc. Three members more were fur¬ 
nished (as Niebuhr supposes),§ by the Warden of the City and 
the Qumstores Parrieidii; and the oilier five were elected by the 
Comitia of the Centuries (n.c. 452). 

With the new year, the consuls elect went through the form of 
abdicating their office, and the Decemvius entered on their un¬ 
bounded power, limited only by the obligation of laying it down 
at the expiration of the year. The administrative government was 
vested, just as during an Interregnum, in each member of the 
college for a day. But it was soon found that Appius Claudius, 
fiom the prestige of his great name, from lus determined will, 
and from his great popularity, eclipsed his colleagues, and wielded 
a power little short of regal. Nor did he at first belie the confi¬ 
dence of the. people. He seems to have possessed one of those 
ardent and self-willed natures which apply their force admirably 
to a worthy object, and then, in the pride of success, expecting to 


* Their full title was lkccm Yiri consul ori potentate h'tjilus scrihundi.t. 

f Such is the statement of Livy and Dionysius; hut Niebuhr doubts its truth 
respecting the tribunate, which, however, he admits to have been suspended under 
the second decemvirate. 

X This statement describes the actual fact with reference to the first decemvirs, 
not the essential nature of the office. That the “decemvirate with consular power,” 
like the subsequent “ military tribunate with consular power,” was legally open to 
both orders, is aYgucd by Dr. Mommsen, botfh on other grounds and decisively from 
the names of five of the members of the second dccemviral college, who unquestion¬ 
ably belonged to plebeian gentes . 

§ He regards the first decemvirs as the decent primi of the Senate ; but the second 
as a representative college resembling, and probably framed in direct imitation of, the 
Attic Archons, as a result of the commission sent to Greece. 
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command all around them, are shipwrecked upon their own selfish 
desires. While the Decemvirs were engaged in their great work 
of legislation, and moved with the desire of reconciling all parties, 
their government was moderate and just. 

Meanwhile their special work made rapid progress. Their study 
of the Greek laws was aided by an'Ionian sophist, Hermodorus of 
Ephesus, whose services were commemorated by the erection of 
his statue in the Comitium. By the end of the year, they had 
prepared and laid before the people a complete code of laws, 
which were engraved upon ten tablets of brass, and affixed to the 
rostra in front of the senate-house. The very number of these 
tables, corresponding to the number of the Decemvirs—a number 
so familiar to the Latins—furnishes a decisive confirmation of 
what we might assume from all the circumstances, that the Ten 
Tables were designed for a complete code. The statement that the 
Deccmviral office was prolonged for another year, in order that the 
code might be made more complete, is the more suspicious from 
the fact that, with the exception of Appius Claudius, the two lists 
of Decemvirs were composed of different persons. It is one of 
those bold conjectures, which were the fruit of Niebuhr’s almost 
intuitive sagacity, that the deremviratc was meant to be a perma¬ 
nent committee of government, in plaee of the old magistracies. 
It seems unquestionably to have been the object of the new legis¬ 
lation to substitute the safeguard of written law for the irregular 
protection which had been afforded by the tribunitian power, at 
the cost almost of a chronic civil war. ‘^Beyond doubt,” says 
l)r. Mommsen, “when the plebeians desired a written code, the 
patricians replied that in that event the legal protection of tribunes 
would be superfluous.” But it is scarcely probable* that the ple¬ 
beians would have surrendered the tribuneship, trusting to the 
letter of a law the administration of which was left to the patrician 
magistrates; and the equal division of the second decemvirate 
among the patrician and plebeian members looks like a i>ermunent 
compromise between the orders, an idea which seems to he carried 
out in the whole constitution of the college. We leam from 
Dionysius that six of the Ten were military tribunes, three patri¬ 
cian and three plebeian ; and these were commanders in war. Of 
the remaining four, Niebuhr regards two as invested with censorial 
power and with that of the Warden of the City, combined with 
the presidency of the Senate, while the other two had the authority 
of qmestors; there being one patrician and one plebeian in each of 
these two pairs. Niebuhr also states that u the second election was 
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quite different from the first, the noblest, like the lowest patricians, 
canvassing for the votes of the plebeians (canvassing here appears 
for the first time), so that the election was perfectly free.” 

Be this as it may, the Decemvirate was renewed for the year b.c. 
450, and two more tables were added to the ten former, thus com¬ 
pleting tiie celebrated Laws o'f the Twelve Tables, the founda¬ 
tion of the majestic system of Roman jurisprudence.* Appius 
Claudius was the only member re-elected of the former college. 
The common story ascribes this distinction to his favour with the 
people, which excited the jealousy of the patricians, the most 
eminent of whom, including Cineinnatus and another Quinctius, 
were themselves candidates for the office. The Senate appointed 
Appius to preside at the new elections, as an indirect mode of 
disqualification ; but he scrupled not to receive votes for himself, 
and was again invested with an almost despotic power. The history 
of the second Decemvirate is one of the points most obscured by 
the character of the sources from which it comes. They arc com¬ 
monly said to have abused their power and ruled tyrannically, and 
all the complaints against the deeemviral legislation refer to the 
two last tables. But when Cicero, for example, calls these laws 
unjust, he is speaking on behalf of the aristocratic party. Of the 
laws themselves we know too little to decide upon their real ten¬ 
dency; but they seem to have embodied in a written form flic 
existing mass of customary law, with scarcely any material altera¬ 
tions. They were in fact a compromise between the two orders, 
based on the existing Tights of both. Even the laws against insol¬ 
vent debtors seem to have been left in force, though a maximum of 
legal interest was fixed (probably ten per cent.), and severer penal¬ 
ties were enacted for usury than for theft. The distinction between 
the orders was still perpetuated by the prohibition of intermarriage. 
The right of appeal to the Comitia Centuriata was guaranteed ; but 
the exclusion of any appeal to the Comitia Tributa is one of tlie 
indications of a design to perpetuate the suspension of the tribunate 
itself! The great point gained was not in the contents of the Tables 
so much as in their very existence and publication, as a code tlie 
rules of which all inagisirates must henceforth observe in their 
administration of the laW, in the presence of a public who knew 
its contents as well as themselves. c The question still remained— 
most critical at the time, and very difficult for the historian— 
what those magistrates were to be. 

* It is curious to observe, in the numbers of the Tables, afiother exntnplfc of the 
conflict between the decimal and duodecimal systems of notation. 
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Thus jnucli is clear, that, when the year expired, and it only 
remained for the Decemvirs to promulgate the laws, and to conduct 
the election of their successors (whoever those successors might be) 
they refused to make the demission of their office, and were driven 
from power by an insurrection, provoked by the outrageous inso¬ 
lence of Appius Claudius. The old annalists present the tyranny 
of the decemvirs as another instance of aristocratic misrule, and 
the j>opular professions of Appius as affectation from the first. 
Hut there is another view, which furnishes a.bettcr explanation of 
his whole conduct, while it is more consistent with the fact that 
half the college were plebeians. Invested with a new power, before 
which the old magistracies had given place, and surrounded by 
insignificant or obsequious colleagues, Appius may have aspired io 
royal power, leaning on the support of the plebeians ; but, unable 
to control his passions, he outraged those who should have sup¬ 
ported him against the opposition of the nobles, and so fell before 
a rebellion of both orders. In this case we could easily understand 
the sudden revival of the old offices, from whose antagonism an 
escape had been sought in the decemvirate; for, when this new 
device of government fell before the indignation of both parties, the 
plebs would once more claim the tribunate, as a check on the re¬ 
established consulship. That the poetic legend of the fall of the De¬ 
cemvirs recognizes only the wrongs and the resistance of one party, 
is a simple consequence of its being one of the plebeian lays. 

We know, in fact, that there was a party in the Senate headed 
by the old liberal bouses of the Valerii and the Horntii—which 
demanded the abdication of the decemvirs. The question seems to 
have been postponed by a new outbreak of war; and the decemvirs 
were permitted to levy two armies against the Sabines and the Vol- 
scians. In the former army there was a centurion who had been a 
tribune of the plebs, L. Bicinius Dentntus. He had fought in more 
than a hundred battles, and had eight times slain an enemy in 
single combat. His valour was attested, above the many crowns 
lie had won, by forty-five wounds, all of them in front. Hut his 
opposition In the patricians in his tribunate, and his supposed 
enmity to the decemvirs, brought upon him a treacherous death. 
It was given out that he had fallen in an ambush of the enemy. 
Bucli a mail would sell his life dear; but the slain liemam who 
Ivere found about his corpse betrayed the manner of his death. His 
pompous funeral had soothed, without satisfying, the agitation of 
the one army, when a new outrage drove both to open mutiny. It 
is needless to relate, for the hundredth time, the story of Virginia, 
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especially since it lias Been told by him who sang how the de¬ 
spairing father, left with his darling daughter before the merciless 
tribunal of Appius Claudius, when the lie tors had hurled back the 
sympathizing crowd, snatched the knife from the fiesher’s block, 
and used the moment’s pause for a last farewell:— 


“ 1 Then clasp mo round the neck once more, and give me one more kiss; 
And now, mine own dear little gill, there is no way hut this :'— 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died.”* 


While Virginius rushed forth from the Forum with his bloody knife 
to the army, from which he had hastened at the news of his daugh¬ 
ter’s danger, Icilius, her betrothed, carried the tidings to the other 
camp, already in a ferment at the fate of Dentatus. Both aban¬ 
doned their generals, and marched to Borne. Thence, having rallied 
round them the whole plebeian order, ihey went forth in military 
array to the Sacred Mount. This second secession was as decisive 
as the first, forty-live years before f ; but not till the plebeian 
army had advanced to the Aventine, and a civil war was threatened 
in the heart of Borne. Then at length the Senate insisted on the 
abdication of the decemvirs, and sent L. Valerius and M. Horatius 
to make terms with the insurgents. It was agreed that the old 
constitution should be restored, but with a great extension of the 
privileges of the Comitia Tributa and of the plebeian magistrates. 
Ten tribunes were elected—the number which remained till the end 
of the republic—aiiiowg whom were Virginius and Icilius. Appius 
Claudius and the knife of Virginius had done for the tribunate 
what Sextus Tarquinius and the dagger of Lueretia effected for the 
consulship, which was now restored under its new name. Valerius 
and Horatius were the first who bore the title of Consuls, instead 
of Praetors ; and their first act was to move the ratification of the 
new agreement by the Valerian and Iloratian Laws . The first of 
these enacted that the votes of the plebs, passed in the Comitia 
Tributa {plebiscites ), should he binding on the whole people, pro¬ 
vided they were confirmed by the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
Centuries and the Curias, a confirmation which became more and 
more a matter of form. This law was re-enacted by the Publilian 
law, in b.c. 339, and by the Hortensian law in b.c. 287. The second 


* The exquisite pathos and vehement fire of the Lay of Virginia should not tempt 
the reader to overlook the admirable introductory remarks of Lord Macaulay, on the 
conflict with reference to which he feigns the ballad to have been composed, 
t In B.c. 494. See p. 231. 
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revived the right of appeal to the Comitia Centuriata, established 
by Valerius Poplicola, and afterwards confirmed by M. Valerius, 
the consul of b.c. 300, and made the pledge to observe it a condition 
of the election of future magistrates, including even the dictator. 
The frequent re-enactments of these fundamental securities for the 
liberties of the plebeians have been well compared to the repeated 
confirmation of Magna Cliarta by the Plantagenets. 

The third of these laws renewed most solemnly the personal 
inviolability of the tribunes and the plebeian gediles, and of certain 
officers, of whom we now first hear, the ] it dices and decemviri , 
ministers (it would seem) of the jurisdiction of the tribunes. 
All offenders against the second and third laws were to be 
regarded as outlaws, who might be killed with impunity. A vital 
addition was made to the influence of the tribunes by giving them 
a deliberative voice in the Senate, though without a vote. The 
dignity of the order would not indeed sutler them to take their 
seats with its members; so a bench was placed for them at the 
door; but this very distinction must have marked all the more 
clearly their formidable presence. With this footing in the 
Senate, added to their right of speech in the Comitia Cenfuriata, 
and their sway in the Comitia Trihuta, they gradually acquired 
I he privilege of arresting the action of every part of the state by 
their veto {intercassia), by which the acts of the dictator alone 
could not be cancelled. They retained the judicial power of 
driving their enemies out of the pale of the constitution by the 
infliction of fines, their sentences being confirmed by the Comitia 
Tributa, which was virtually the assembly of the plebeians. The 
laws of the decemvirs had indeed caused the patricians and their 
clients to be enrolled among the Servian tribes (if they were not 
so before), but without materially affecting the predominance of 
the plebeians in the assembly, where the mode of voting gave no 
advantage to rank or Wealth. 

The ill-will left by the recent contest was manifested in the way 
in which the state settled down to its ordinary working under the 
new laws. The march of the armies back (o Kome to overthrow 


the decemvirs had left the war to be carried on by the Latin and 
Hernican allies; but now the popular consuls held a levy, and 
the people willingly followed them to the field. They returned 
victorious to the Campus Martius, where they waited, as the law 
required, to enter the city in triumph. But when the jealousy of 
the Senate withheld the necessary decree, the tribune Icilius con¬ 
vened the people in their tribes, and carried a vote for the triumph, 
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which the Senate dared not but confirm. The next step was to 
take vengeance upon the decemvirs. Appius Claudius was 
impeached by Virginius, .and thrown into prison, where lie put 
an end to his own life. His fate was shared by his friend and 
chief supporter, Spurius Oppius, one of the plebeian decemvirs.* 
The other eight were suffered to go into exile; and it became the 
Custom to allow political offenders (except in extreme cases) this 
means of escaping the extreme capital penalty, before sentence 
was actually pronounced. An attempt to continue the same con¬ 
suls and tribunes in office was checked, like the further prosecution 
of the decemvirs, by the moderation of the tribune M. Duillius, 
and of the consuls, who declined the proposed honour. Thus 
ended this memorable year, in which the plebeian opposition was 
finally organized, with powers which went on growing, till scarcely 
any other check upon them remained to the nobles, but the device 
of securing tools among the tribunes themselves, or the use ol* 
open violence. The failure of the compromise attempted in the 
deeemvirate had already sown the seeds of civil war and anarchy 
in the constitution. 

From this moment the equalization of the orders became but a 
question of time, and the plebeians lent all their increased strength 
to its achievement. It appears that the plebeian nobility, whose 
interests had united them to the patricians during the social con¬ 
flict between rich and poor, now saw that the full establishment 
of the tribunate gave them a means of obtaining political equality. 
So the united strength of ihe order was directed against the two 
distinctive patrician privileges, exclusive intermarriage, and exclu¬ 
sive tenure of the higher magistracies. Though powerless against 
such au union, the patricians only submitted after a third seces¬ 
sion,—this time to M. Janiculus. The tribune Canuleius had 
proposed two votes in the Comitia Tributa for granting the 
commbium and a share in the consulship to the plebeians. The 
first became a law by the sanction of the Senate and the people; 
but on the second a compromise was effected. The patricians 
objected to admit the plebeians to the consulship, an office invested 
not only with the tradition of the regal dignity, but with the 
sanctity of the patrician religion. For any but patricians to take 
the auspices and offer sacrifices tfas held to be positive desecra¬ 
tion.! As a device therefore for sharing the chief magistracy 

* Another account is that Oppius was impeached by the tribune Numitoritis, found 
guilty, and executed. * 

f Another reason has been sought in their unwillingness to give up the jus ime/gi- 
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between the orders, they reverted to the military organization of 
the state, in which every citizen liable to serve, whether patrician 
or plebeian, might rise to the rank of Military Tribune , or chief 
officer of the legion.* This, then, was the name adopted for the 
new chief magistrates, who, with the power of the consuls, received 
only, as Dr. Mommsen puts it, “ the status of a simple staff- 
officer.’’ They were called Military Tribunes with Consular 
Power. f It is supposed that the intention was, that they should 
be six in number, like the military tribunes^ in each legion, and 
that they should be chosen equally from the patricians and the 
2 >lebeians. But* the actual number was sometimes three, some¬ 
times four, and sometimes nix; numbers which prevailed respec¬ 
tively in the early, the middle, and the latter part of the duration 
of the office, which lasted at intervals to the taking of the city by 
the Gauls (b.c. 300). We say, at intervals, for it was left to the 
decision of the people in each year, whether they would have 
consuls or military tribunes. In the very first year (b.c. 444), 
the election of three military tribunes was annulled by a defect in 
the auspices, and they were replaced by consuls ; and it is not 
till eight years later (b.c. 438), that we again find three mili¬ 
tary tribunes in office. These irregularities are, in fact, the indi¬ 
cation of a conflict, annually renewed, between the plebeians and 
the old nobility, who tried every expedient to defeat the compro¬ 
mise they had made. Such, too, was their influence in the Comitia, 
that it was not till b.c. 400 that any plebeians were actually elected 
as military tribunes. Not content with this policy of wearing out 
the opposite party, they devised a scheme for depriving* the mili¬ 
tary tribunes of a most important part of the power of the con¬ 
sular office. The revision of the lists of citizens* which had 
hitherto been made by the consuls every fourth year, was now 
committed to two new magistrates, whose title became famous in 
after years, the Censors ( censures , i.e. valuer#)* J They were 


ninth, which belonged «<lily to those who liud held elirulo office fl. A tiiuinph waa 
never granted t a military tribune. 

* There were six military tribunes (fiibuni mil it um) to each legion* appointed by 
the coinmaiulcr-in-chief, that is, at first*the king, afterwards the consul or dictator. 
With reference to the fullest complemented’ the legion, each military tribune may be 
regarded roughly as the commander of 1000 men, tire centurions (the next grade 
below them) being commanders of 100. 


t Tribuni Milit\im cum Considari Potcstate. 

J The censors were first elected in B.c. 443. Their chief functions have been men¬ 
tioned incidentally at pp. 201 amHB27. Niebuhr thinks that they were originally 
elected by the Curia?. 
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chosen exclusively from the patricians by the Comitia Centuriata. 
They seem* to have been appointed originally for a lustrum (five 
years), a sacred period in the Roman religion; but their tenure of 
office was soon limited to eighteen months, the election still taking 
place every live years. The censors ranked in dignity above all 
other magistrates, except tlid dictator, and the office formed the 
great stronghold of the aristocracy; though that supervision of 
the morals and reputation of the citizens, which has given to the 
word censorshq) its peculiar meaning, was only gradually acquired 
in the course of time. The attempts which seem also to have been 
made to bring the finances under the more direct control of the 
patricians, by transferring the appointment of the quarters from 
the consul to the Comitia Centuriata, ended in a popular victory, 
which secured the election of those officers for tlie Comitia Tri- 
buta. They were still, howe\cr, chosen from the patricians, till 
a.c 1 . 421, when the office was thrown open to the plebeians, and 
formed for them a new path fo the senate. 

The patricians did not .scruple to conduct the conflict by acts of 
downright violence, which proved that they wanted only the 
power, not the will, to effect a counter-revolution. The most 
striking case is that of Hpurius Muffins, a wealthy knight, who, in a 
great famine (b.c. 439), employed his own resources to supply the 
poor with corn at a price much lower than the state distribution.* 
He was accused by the patricians of aspiring to royalty; and the 
aged Cincinnati!*, who was appointed dictator to quell the popular 
agitation, summoned Maffius before bis tribunal. Knowing the 
fate in store for him, Maffius refused to obey, and C. ►Servilius 
Aliala, the master of the horse, killed him on the spot. The party 
of the Optufiatcs, including Cicero, always speak of this as a great 
act of courageous justice. But the popular party at the time re¬ 
garded the deed as a murder, and Aluila found it necessary to evade 
their indignation by voluntary exile (b.c. 439). 

It is time to turn from these internal conflicts to the foreign 
relations of Rome, which are summed up in two series of wars; 
on the one hand with the Volscians and iKquians, on the other 
with the Etruscans. Of the latter we shall speak presently. The 
former enemies were kept at bay with the aid of the Latin and 
Hernican allies; but so systematic was the falsification of the 
annals, that the very years in which we read of triumphs may have 
been signalized by defeats. The most famous campaign was that 
.of the year b.c. 431, when the combined power of the enemy was 

* This was called cinaona, and was made by an officer named Prefect us A nnonce. 
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broken in the decisive victory of Mount Algidus. It was on this 
occasion that the dictator, Aldus Postumius, gave an example of 
the stern Roman discipline, by putting his own son to death for 
engaging the enemy against his orders, though he had gained the 
victory; an example followed in the more famous case of Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, nearly a hundred years later. We read of 
other great victories over the iEcpiians in b.c. 418 and b.c. 414, in 
the first of which years the town of Lavici, in the second that of 
Pol a, were taken and colonized. On the latter occasion another 
of the Postumii fell a victim to a military insubordination as con¬ 
spicuous as it tfas rare. An agrarian law was proposed, for the 
division of the lands of Lavici and Pol aand M. Postumius 
Regillensis, one of the military tribunes of the year, threatened to 
use his imperunn to punish any of his soldiers who supported the 
proposal. Put when he backed this threat by refusing them their 
share in the plunder of Pula, the army rose in mutiny and stoned 
him to death. The only advantage of this or.huge w#s gained by 
the reactionarv partv. For all but two rears out of the last 
thirteen (b.c. 420—4J4) the chief magistrates had been military 
tribunes; but consuls were appointed lor the live succeeding 
rears. A defeat hr the Volseians, which the Roman annals 
confess, in b.c. 407, and their recapture of Anxur (Terracina) at 
the time when the Romans were engaged in the siege of Veii 
(b.c;. 402), prore that they were still formidable enemies; but 
their power was already waning before that of the kindred 
Samnites, who fill so large a space in the,history of the next 
century. They had taken the city of Vulturnum, in Campania, in 
b.c. 423, and were now hemming in the old Opican races on the 
side of the Apennines. Notice should here be taken also of the 
progress made by the native Italians at the expense of the Greek 
colonies, the oldest of which, Cunnv, having resisted several 
attacks from the Etruscans, was taken by the Campanians in 
b.c. 420. The Volsci reappear after the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and were not finally subdued till the conquest of Latium in 
the great La*in war (b.c. 338). 

On the side of Etruria, we have already seen that the great 
enemy of Rome was the powerful city of Veii, the territory of 
which embraced most of the plain of Southern Etruria, from the 
right bank of the Tiber (as far as its mouth) to the great Cimi- 
nian Forest, which divided it from the hill country. The Roman 
annalists have not noticed the very interesting coincidences of the 
wars between the Romans and Etruscans with the blows that the 
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latter people sustained from the Greeks. As allies of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, the Etruscans bore an indirect part in the great attempt 
of Xerxes against the liberties of Greece; and their share in the 
defeat of the Carthaginians by Gelo at Himera was followed by 
the war with Koine, which ended in the disaster of the Fabii (b.c. 
480—477). This war was concluded by a truce with Veii for four 
hundred months, that is, forty years of the ancient standard of ten 
lunar months, preserved as a sacred mode of computing a treaty. 
The Roman annalists make the statement, which seems incon¬ 
sistent with the previous disasters of the war, that the Veicntincs 
gave up Fidemo, the city which we have seen as their constant 
ally and tcte-dr-pont ,'on the bank of the Tiber, about six miles 
above Koine; t nn.d they connect the renewal of the war, at the 
expiration of the truce, with a new revolt of Fidcme (n.c. 438).* 
They tell us how the Yoienline king, Lars Tolumnius, led the 
forces of several Etruscan stales to the support of Fidcme; how 
the dictator, Mam<*reus -ZEmilius, with L. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
for his master of the horse, conquered the Veicntincs and retook 
Fidcme; and how the military tribune, Aulus Cornelius Cossus, 
slew Lars Tolumnius with his own hand, and dedicated the spolia 
opima in the Capitol (b.c. 437), an honour only obtained before 
him by Romulus, and after him by M. Valerius Corvus.f But 
the war was not ended; for only two years later, the dictator 
Q. Servilius Prisons obtained the surname of the Fidenatian 
( Fidenas) by the capture of the city, which was colonized afresh, 
but only to be the so one of a new' revolt nine years later, when the 
murder of the Roman colonists was avenged by the total destruc¬ 
tion of Fidcnag in the third dictatorship of Mamercus iEmilius.f 
The Etrusea'll inhabitants were sold for slaves, and the Romans 
finally obtained the important territory on their own side of the 
Tiber, which had been contested since tlie times of Romulus and 
Hostilius (b.c. 426). A truce was again concluded with Veii for 
twenty years, or two hundred months (b.c. 425). 

At the expiration of this truce, the Romans, who had just 
i^trieved a defeat sustained from the Volscians in the preceding 
year, by the capture of Anxur (Terracina), declared war against the 
Veicntincs. This renewal of the war coincides with another 


' * The running out of these truces to their term contrasts strongly with what wo 
, have seen among the Greeks, and speaks well for the good faith of the Etruscans. 

+ Corvus won his spolia opima in n.c. 349. 

X In his second dictatorship he had limited the tenure of office by the censors to 
eighteen months. 
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critical epoch in the relations between the Etruscans and the 
Greeks. To the injuries inflicted on the Sicilian cities by Tyrrhe¬ 
nian corsairs and by their league with the Carthaginians, had been 
added the mortal offence of the aid given to the Athenians in their 
expedition against Syracuse. When Dionysius obtained the 
tyranny (b.c. 406) lie made it his settled policy to supplant the 
colonial empire of the Etruscans in the Adriatic, and before long, 
he began attacks on the coast of Etruria itself. At the same time 
the Gauls wore threatening the country from the North. When, 
therefore, the Yeientines appealed to the coftfcdcracy for aid, a 
solemn meeting held at the temple of Voltumna resolved to leave 
them to their own resources; and a war began, which could only 
be ended in the destruction of Home or Yeii. The contest was not 
so unequal as it might appear, for the Latin allies of Home seem 
to have been too much occupied with the Volscians and iEquians 
to have been willing to cross the Tiber. The history of this great 
conflict, the first in which Home contended fon supremacy with a 
city as powerful as herself, is obscured, as much as its picturesque 
interest is increased, by the romantic details engrafted on it by 
the Homan poets. War was declared against Yeii in b.c. 406, 
the epoch at which the Homan soldiers first received regular pay 
by a decree of the Senate. The siege of Yeii, which lasted tlio 
same time as that of Troy, was formed in B.c. 405; and the fol¬ 
lowing year is memorable for the first solar eclipse recorded in tlio 
annals of the Homan Pontiffs. 

Vkh, one of the most ancient, and apparently the largest of the 
twelve confederated Etruscan cities, stood on the river Crcmera, 
about twelve miles from Home, in the midst of beautiful glens, 
which break the table-land of the Campagna. Dionysius states that 
it was equal in size to Athens; audits ruins prove its circumference 
to have been about seven miles. Its strong citadel was perched 
on a hill, the precipices of which sink down to the surrounding 
ravines on all sides, except where a narrow ridge united it to the 
city. Its magnificence, and the advantages of its site, are attested 
by the desire formed by the Romans to transfer their abode to it 
after the desu notion of their own city by tlio Gauls, a design 
from which they were only turned aside by the persuasions of 
Camillus. Whether from the superiority of the Homans in the 
field, or from deliberate policy, the Veientines from the first shut 
themselves up in their city. The progress of the siege seems to 
have depended greatly on the alternations of success and failure 
in the Yolscian war, and, among other calamities which protracted 
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it, may be reckoned the great pestilence of b.c. 399, which gave 
the first occasion for the form of supplication called lectisternium 
(the covering of couches). The investment of the city seems to 
have been formed, like that of Platrea by the Lacedemonians, by 
a double line of circumvallation, the inner to blockade the city, 
the outer to rci>cl any attempts of the other Etruscan states to 
•raise the siege. The onlv {lilies that thus came to the rescue were 
the people of Capena and Falerii; but their temporary success 
proved what might have been done by the whole force of the con¬ 
federacy. The defeat of two military .tribunes caused an alarm, 
both in the lines round Veii and at Rome, that*the armies of all 
Etruria were approaching ; the temples were filled with crowds of 
suppliant matrons ; and the Senate decreed the appointment of 
a dictator, whose name at once recals the legendary character 
which the storv of the siege assumes. The dictator was M. 
Eijkjus Camillus, and his master of the horse was I\ Cornelius 
Malugiiicnsis.* * 

Mow strangely the spirit of fable can find an entrance among 
hard material facts is proved by the celebrated legend of the 
draining of the Alban lake. In the seventh year of the siege, 
when the Romans were depressed by prolonged failure, a panic 
was caused by a sudden rising of the Alban hike about tin* end of 
the summer, till it overflowed its banks.f The stratagem of a 
Roman centurion secured the person of an old Etruscan sooth¬ 
sayer, who had derided the siege, telling the Veientines that their 
city would never be ff taken till the waters of the Alban lake found 
a passage to the sea. Ilis prediction was confirmed by a response 
which the Romans obtained from Delphi; and, like a practical 
people as they were, they set to work to fulfil the prophecy by 
constructing a tunnel to discharge the superfluous waters of the 
lake into the Anio.f The tunnel exists to this day, bored for 
nearly three miles through the hard volcanic rock, and with the 
ruins of the regulator at its outlet, to convince of the truth of the 
legend those who hold that “ seeing is believing.” 

The decree which the soothsayer had read from the book of fate 
was fulfilled; and, while the Veientines made vain offers of capi- 


* According to the Fasti, it would seem that the dictator was not appointed till tho 

lust year of the siege (b.c. 396). 

+ The lake is the crater of an extinct volcano. 

j Another such outlet (eviissctrium) for the waters of the Laous Fucinus (Lake of 
Calano) among the ASquian hills, was constructed under the Emperor Claudius ; but 
the Alban emissary was of unknown antiquity, as is proved by the invention of a 
legend to account for its construction. 
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tulation, it occurred to Camillus that an army might be led into 
the city by the same means by which water could be drawn out of 
a lake. He constructed a mine beneath the rock of the citadel, 
and sent for the people of Home to share the expected booty. 
The king of Veii was sacrificing to Juno, when the Homans, in 
the mine beneath, heard the soothsayer make the apparently safe 
promise, that the victory would be his, who should complete the 
sacrifice. At that moment Camillus gave the signal; the Roman 
soldiers sprang up through the pavement of the temple; the king 
and the people about him were slain; and the sacrifice was 
finished by the* dictator. The statue of Juno was reverently 
carried from the citadel, and, in accordance witli a sign given 
by herself, set up in the temple on the Avon tine. Camillus, 
returning to Home with an enormous booty, went up in triumph 
to the Capitol in a chariot drawn by four milk-white steeds 
(b.c. 396). 

The fall of Veii was followed by’the submission of her allies,* 

and of all the Etruscan cities south of the Ciminian forest, 

including the wealthy emporium of Ciere. Nor did the arms of 

the conquerors stop at the Ciminian range. Their victory over 

the forces of Volsinii (llol.'saut) was followed by a truce for twenty 

years with the Etruscan confederacy (n.r. 393). In the same 

year the lands of the Veicntines were distributed among the whole 

people, at the rate of seven jugera to every householder. The 

consent of the patricians to this agrarian law is said to have 

been a compromise or reward for the rejection, by a majority in 

the Comitia Tributa, of a proposal made by the Tribune Sicinius, 

that the people should be divided between Home and Veii;—a 

measure which would have reduced both cities to ■insignificant 

® . ... ° 

Latin towns, probably in jealous hostility with one another. 

It only remained to complete the poetical legend by the fate of 
the hero whose success had roused the jealousy of gods and men. 
In his pride of victory, and patrician scorn of the people, Camillus 
required each man to give up the tenth of his share of the booty, 
as lie had vc'■* cd a tithe to Apollo in the hour of victory. The 
vow was treated as a pretence to rob the plebeians of the spoil 
they had won with their blood, and a charge of peculation was* 
raised against the commander 0 so generous with the property of 


* The chief of tlies# was Falorii, the city of the Falisci, a people probably akin 
to the Volsci, though settled in Etruria. All know the legend of the treacherous 
school master of Falerii, whom Camillus had Hogged haek into the city by the noble 
boys whom lie had delivered to the Romans. 
vol. ir. s 
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others. The Tribune, L. Apuleius, impeached Camillas for 
having taken for himself the great bronze gates of the city; and, 
though his Clients and fellow gentiles \vould have paid for him any 
fine that might have been inflicted, they were unable to procure 
his acquittal. So he went into exile, and took up his abode at 
Ardea; praying, as lie left 'the city, that his country might 
soon have cause to regret him (n.c. 891). His prayer was 
answered ; for the Gauls had already poured over the Apennines 
and laid siege to Clusium, and the interference of Rome was about 
to bring her to the verge of destruction. But she was destined 
to rise again, with renewed life, from beneath tile torrent which 
overwhelmed the civilization of her ancient rival: and the same 
blow which le\;elied her for a moment prepared for her an easy 
-conquest in Etruria. The decline of that great nation continued 
steadily after the Gauls had retired from Rome, chiefly in con¬ 
sequence of the maritime successes of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
His capture of Uyfgi, the port of Gore, gave a fatal blow to the 
naval power of the Tuscans. His maritime empire, indeed, ceased 
with his death; but the Carthaginians were strong enough to 
exclude their old allies from the bene tit of the change; and the 
co-operation of Tuscan ships of war with Agathocles marks the 
complete rupture of the league, to which both had owed so much 
of their naval power, and which Aristotle mentions as in full force 
down to the death of Alexander (iu\ 8‘J8). 
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WARS WITH THE LATINS AND SAMNITES. 

FROM THE TAKING OF ROME BY THE GAULS TO THE END 
OF THE SAMNITE WARS. B.C. 390 TO B.C. 290. 


“ Mftjora jam bine bella ct viribus hostium ot longinquitate vel regionum vel teraporum 
Bjiatio quibua bellutum est dicentur.” —Livy. 


TIIK REMOTER NATIONS OF TIIK ANCIENT WORLD—THE CELTIC RACE—THEIR MIGRATION 
FROM TIIK EAST IN HISTORIC TIMES—THEIR NATIONAL CHARACTER AND MILITARY 
HABITS—TRANSITORY EFFECTS OF THEIR ENTERPRISES—THEIR EARLY SETTLEMENTS 
IN ITALY —CISALPINE GAUL—COMMON STORY OF THE INVASION—SIEGE OF CLCSIUM— 
INTERFERENCE OF THE ROMANS—BATTLE OF TIIE ALLTA—PREPARATIONS AT ROME— 

SELF-DinoTION OF THE FATHERS—CAPTURE AND SACK OF THE CITY-THE CAPITOL 

SAVED BY M. MANLIUS —RANSOM OF ROME—* RETREAT OF ' THE GAULS —LEGEND OF 
CAMILLUS—SUBSEQUENT ENCOUNTERS WITH THE GAULS—RESULTS OF THE INVASION 
—DISTRESS AT ROME—WARS WITH THE ETRUSCANS—SETTLEMENT OF OIS'ALPINE 
GAUL —DISRUPTION «>F THE LATIN ALLIANCE — WARS WITH TIIK LATINS AND VOLSCIANS 
— INTERNAL DISSENSIONS—CONDEMNATION OF MANLIUS—TIIE LICINIAN ROGATIONS— 
PLEBEIANS ADMITTED To THE CONSULSHIP—INSTITUTION OF THE PRA5TORSHIP AND 
CUllUJiE .EDILKSIIIP—UNION OF THE ORDERS—DEATH OF CAMILLUS—RESULTS OF TUB 
REVOLUTION, To THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF TflE POPULAR CONSTITUTION — RENEWED 
WARS WITH TIIE ITALIANS—NEW LEAGUE WITH TIIE LATINS AND HERNICANS—GREAT 
SAMNITE AND LATIN WARS—ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE SAMNTTES — FIRST SAMNITE 
WAR—MUTINY AT CAPUA—GREAT LATIN W r AR—BATTLE NE YU VESUVIUS, AND SKLF- 
DKVOTION OF P. DECIUS —BATTLE OF TRIFANUM—DISSOLUTION OF TIIK LATIN CON¬ 
FEDERACY—ROMAN COLONIES IN LATIUM—SECOND OR GREAT SAMNITE WAR—PAPIRIUS 
ANI) FABIUS — THE HOMANS DEFEATED AT TIIE CAUDINE FORKS—SUCCESSES OF TUB 
ROMANS—DEFEAT OF TIIE ETRUSCANS AND SAM NITES — ROMAN CONQUESTS—COALITION 
OF ETRUSCANS AND ITALIANS AGAINST ROME—THIRD SAMNITE WAll—VICTORY OF 
SENTINUM—TRUCK WITH ETRUSCAN CITIES—DEFEAT OF THE YOUNGER AND VICTORY 
OF THE ELDER FABIUS—END OF THE SAMNIET WARS. 

The general course of Ancient History has been well described 
as the history of civilization among the nations lying around the 
Mediterranean. Though belonging to races strikingly distinct in 
their languages and ethnic affinities, their position round that 
great pathway of maritime intercourse, the advantages of their 
climate and the general conformation of their shores, and the 
presence amongst them of the highest sources of civilization, 
grouped together into one historic whole peoples that belonged to 
the three divisions of the ancient world. Accordingly, since the 
stream of primeval history was divided at the dispersion of the na¬ 
tions, we have been engaged with its five main divisions—the history 
of the chosen family, the early civilization of the Cushite race in 
Egypt and Chaldea, the great Semitic monarchies of Assyria and 
Babylon, the Aryan empire of the Medes and Persians, and the 

s 2 
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growth of the kindred Hellenic and Italian peoples of jtlie West. 
Glimpses more or less distinct have presented themselves of the 
outlying nations, with which these came into contact from time to 
time; and we have met with cases in which great peoples have 
burst the boundaries that seemed to divide them from the nations 
already civilized. Now, however, we have reached a point, where 
one of the chiefest of those irruptions calls on us to look beyond 
the Alps, and inquire into the origin of that mighty race which, 
under the name of Celts or Gauls, overspread Western Europe 
at the earliest ages of recorded history.* 

The whole region,, from some indefinite boundary in Central 
Europe (apparently from the western frontier of the Scyths) to the 
Pillars of Hercules, was known to Herodotus as the Jjtnd of the 
Celts, f The Celts were already intermixed with other races in parts 
of that vast region, as, for example, with the Iberians in Spain; but 
they unquestionably formed tjie great bulk of the population west 
of the Rhine and the Alps. They were a branch of the great 
Aryan or Indo-Gcrmanic race; and, like all the European nations 
of that family, they undoubtedly migrated from the East, at a 
period of unknown antiquity. The occurrence among them of 
names etymologically identical with that of the great Cimmerian 
people, of whom we have had occasion before to speak, points to 
an ethnical affinity4 If this were established, the inference would 
seem probable, that the same great movement of the Scythians 
from the East, which displaced the Cimmerians from the shores of 

* Ciesar distinguishes the two names in the well-known passage (B. G I. 1), 
“ipsoruin lingua Celtic, nostra Haiti appellant nr.” All English reader# are familiar 
with the iiarno of “ the Gad,” as that of one impoitant branch of the race in our 
own islands ; and it appears also m the appellation of Gallia. Celia' (Ke'A rai) and 
Galatcc {TaXarai) wore modifications of the native name, first used hy the Greeks, 
whose colony of Massalia made them acquainted with the people, and adopted hy the 
Romans, who much more commonly, however, use. the name of Galli. In modern 
usage, Celts is the generic, name tor the whole of this great branch of the Aryan 
race. "We make no attempt to adopt the form Kelt, which is indefensible in 
English, unless wc were prepared to talk of the Kcntaurs and the Kyklops, forms 
which even Mr. Groto’s authority has failed to naturalize. 

f *H KfATi/c^j. It is very remarkable that Herodotus had no distinct knowledge of 
the Germans as a separate race. 

£ See Vol. I. p. 255. Examples occur in the name of Cyniry or Cnmri, as that of 
the people who formerly inhabited Britain, and are now found in Wales and Cumber¬ 
land ; in the Civibrica Chersonesus (Jutland), which, though inhabited by Teutons in 
historic times, may have been first peopled by Celts ; and in the Citnbri, probably 
tlie original inhabitants of that peninsula, who invaded Italy with the Teutons 
towards the close of the second century b. c.; for the attempts to prove these Cimbri 
a Teutonic people are unsatisfactory.- 
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the Euxine, was that which drove the Celts westward. Whether 
the Teutonic races, whom the Romans called by the name of 
German #, shared this movement, or whether they followed it, and 
displaced the Celts from the country known as Germany, we have 
no means of deciding. In either case, the Celts passed beyond that 
great central region of mountains, .forests, and morasses, across 
the Rhine, which thenceforth formed their eastern boundarv. 

Tiie civil history of the world is only concerned with nations which 
have reached the state of social communities. It leaves to the 
antiquarian and the ethnologist the speculations about an “age of 
stone ” and an “. age of iron ” and the still earlier time when human 
beings are supposed to have led a life like that of beavers in huts 
raised on piles above the surface of Swiss lakes ; only taking care, 
however, to maintain the truth, derived from the authentic records 
of man’s primitive condition, that, if parts of Europe were ever 
peopled in this manner, it was not the original condition of the 
inhabitants, but a state into which, they had declined from their 
primitive civilization. The true history of the Celts begins at the 
period when their migrations brought them into contact with the 
nations of Italy and Greece. That collision was the result, so to 
speak, of a great reflex movement in a direction opposite to their 
original migration, whether they were impelled by want arising 
from the increase of population, or tempted by a happier soil and 
climate, or moved by the mere restlessness of a people who were 
but slightly attached to tlieii; native country. For the Celts were 
a pastoral people; and so little taste had they for agriculture, 
that Cicero says it was esteemed disgraceful for a free Celt to till 
the ground with his own hands. They were more addicted than 
either the Germans or Italians to congregating ip towns and 
villages; but they had not the steady purpose, and the earnest® 
public spirit, which created the city life of the Greeks. In no 
branch of the human family have better and worse qualities been 
more strangely mingled, or the former more strikingly neutralized 
by the latter. The pictures drawn of them by the most ancient 
writers describe (heir character to the present day. “ Gaul for the 
most pari,’’ said Cato the Censor, “pursues two things most per- 
scveringly— war, and talking cleverly.” The great modern histo¬ 
rian of the people, Thierry, depicts their character in the following 
words:—“The prominent qualities of the Celtic race were personal 
bravery, in which they excelled all nations; an open impetuous 
temperament, accessible to every impression; much intelligence, 
associated with extreme volatility; want of perseverance; aversion 
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to discipline and order; ostentation and perpetual discord—the 
result of boundless vanity.” 

Their part in the history of the ancient world is admirably 
described by Dr. Mommsen : “ Such qualities—those of good 
soldiers and of bad citizens—explain the historical fact, that the 
Celts have shaken all states and have founded none. Everywhere 
■\ye find them ready to rove, or, in other words, to march ; pre¬ 
ferring moveable property to landed estate, and gold to everything 
else; following the profession of arms as a system of organized 
pillage, or even as U trade for hire, and with such success that 
even the Iioman historian Sallust acknowledges- that the Celts 
bore off the prize from the Homans in feats of arms. They were 
the true ‘ soldiers of fortune ’ of antiquity, as pictures and 
descriptions represent them, with big but not sinewy bodies, with 
shaggy hair and long mustaeliios—quite a contrast to the Creeks 
and Homans, who shaved the upper lip; in variegated embroidered 
dresses, which in cwnbat were not unfreqnently thrown off; with 
a broad gold ring round their neck, wearing no helmets, and 
without missile weapons of any sort, but furnished instead with 
an immense shield, a long ill-tempered sword, a dagger and a 
lance—all ornamented with gold, for they were not unskilful in 
working in metals. Everything was made subservient to osten- 
tation, even wounds, which were often enlarged for the purpose of 
boasting a broader scar. Usually they fought on foot, but certain 
tribes on horseback, in which case eyerv freeman was followed bv 
two attendants, likewise mounted : war-chariots were early in 
use, as they were among the Libyans and the Hellenes in the 
earliest times. Many a trait reminds us of the chivalry of the 
middle ages, particularly the custom of single combat, which was 
• foreign to the Creeks and Homans. Not only \t ere they accus¬ 
tomed in war to challenge a single enemy to fight, after having 
previously insulted him by words and gestures; in peace also they 
fought with each other in splendid equipments, as for life or death. 
After such feats, carousals followed in due course. In this way 
they led, whether under their own or a foreign banner, a restless 
soldier-life; constantly occupied in fighting, and in their so-called 
feats of heroism, they were dispersed from Ireland and Spain to 
Asia Minor. But all their enterprises melted aw r ay like snow in 
spring, and they nowhere created a great state, or developed a 
distinctive culture of their own.” Such were the people who now 
almost terminated the existence of Home, and were afterwards 
with difficulty repulsed from Greece; who became masters of the 
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most fertile part of Italy, and of a fair province in the heart of 
Asia Minor; who, after their Italian province had been subdued,* 
inflicted disastrous blows on successive Homan generals, and were 
only at last subjugated by Ca?sar himself in nine critical and 
sometimes most dangerous campaigns (b.c. 51). 

It is now generally agreed that telie Celts had a closer affinity 
to the Hellenic and Italian races, than any other members of the 

1 4. 

Indo-Germanic family. Kecent investigations tend to show that, 
this affinity was nearer with the Italians than with the Greeks, 
and it has even been maintained that the great stock, to which all 
three peoples belonged, branched off first into Greeks and Italo- 
Celts, and that the latter division was -again subdivided into 
Italians and Celts. There are, at all events, clear indications of 
a Celtic element in the languages of the Umbro-Samnite stock, 
the oldest known inhabitants of tbc great plain between the Alps 
and the Apennines ; and several ancient writers held the opinion 
that the Umbrians sprang from the old Gauls (GV/7 V’feres), as 
they cal! the Celtic people whom they suppose to have inhabited 
that region before the age of recorded history. At all events, the 
Celtic names of places furnish irrefragable proof of the presence 
of the race in the peninsula long before all historic times. Wc 
might therefore perhaps be justified in using, from the very 
beginning, the well-known name which it is convenient now to 
introduce as a geographical term, of “ Gaul •within the Alps” 

(Gallia Cisalj)i?}n)V for the whole of the great plain which, from 
an early period of Homan history, was in tl^e complete possession 
of the Gauls, who had driven out the Etruscans. 

The ordinary Homan historians, who know nothing of an earlier 
Celtic population of Cisalpine Gaul, place the great immigration 
about the time of Tarquinius Prisons. Livy tells us that the 
Biturigos (about Jhnnr/rs) in the basin of the Loire, were the 
dominant people in Transalpine Gaul. Pressed by excessive 
population,—or, as others say, by civil commotions—they re¬ 
solved on a great emigration. Two immense bodies set out, 


* Gallia Cisalpina was reduced to a Koinau province alter the bust Punic War, 
in n.e. 222. 

t The prefixes Cis (on this side) and Trans (be>oncl) in the words Cisalpine and 
Transalpine arc used with lcl’crcnce to Koine. Our language adopts the opposite 
phraseology in speaking, for example, of “Ultramontane Catholicism. It may he 
well to mention that Cisalpine Caul was divided by its great river into two parts, 
Cispadanc and Transpadattc, the former between the Co and the Apennines, the 
latter between the Po and the. Alps. 
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under tlie nepliews of the king Amhiatus, for the banks of the 
Danube and the Po. The one horde, headed by Sigovesuk, entered 
the Hcrcynian forest, in the heart of Germany, where Gallic settle¬ 
ments are mentioned by Caesar. The other, led by Bellovesus 
across the Graian Alj>s (the Little St. Bernard )* into the plain of 
Northern Italy, gained a victory over the Etruscans, and formed 
the canton of the Lmibres , whose capital was Mediolanum 
{Milan). Soon afterwards another host formed the canton of the 
Ccnomanni around Brixia (Brescia') and Verona.f Other streams 
followed, of Celtic invaders mingled with Ligurians, till the whole 
country north of the Po was overrun, and the Etruscans for the 
most part driven out. * But still did Gaul pour forth her teeming 
hordes. The Boii—that wide-spread tribe, who were both dis¬ 
tinguished in the history of Transalpine Gaul, and one of whose 
migrations gave the country of Bohemia its name—crossed, with 
the Lingones, over the Pennine Alps, by the (treat /St. Jiernanf, 
and, passing the Po on rafts,' began to expel the Etruscans and 
Urnbri ans from the region between that river and the Apennines. 
Their capital was the old Etruscan Eelsina, under the new name 
of Bononia (. Bohn/ua ). They were followed by the Senones, from 
the banks of the Seine, who settled along the shore of the Adriatic 
between the rivers Utis {Montone) and iEsis (fixino), from 
Bimini to Ancona. A few of the old Etruscan cities, such as 
Mantua, held out against the invaders : others which bear Celtic 
names, as Mediolanum, were jjrobably in existence before, as 
these wandering pastoral tribes are not likely at first to have 
built new cities. The epoch of the complete ascendancy of the 
invaders over the Etruscans is traditionally marked by the fall of 
the rich city of Melpum, in the Milanese, on the very day on 
which Camillus took Veii (n.c. 390). However litcle these tradi¬ 
tions may he worth in detail, they represent the undoubted historic 
fact of a great movement oi the Celtic race, which overpowered the 
Etruscans in the region between the Alps and the Apennines, and 
confined their confederacy within the limits of Etruria Proper, at 
the very time when the Homans were attacking them on the 
south, and the Samnites and. other Italians stripping them of 
their possessions in Campania. 

* The older opinion is that they crossed 1 the Alps by the pass of Mont Gnimr, 
the Tiiurinus ‘fealtus. 

t For the discussion of these alleged migrations, and their relation to the tribes 
of Transalpine Gaul, on the one hand, and the older Celtic settlements in Italy, on 

V / 

the other, see Mr. Long’s article Gallia Cisalpine, in Smith’s Dictionary of Geo - 
yraphy. 
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After the fall of Melpum, the Gauls pressed on over the Apen¬ 
nines into the heart of Etruria, and the tribe of the Senones laid 
siege to Clusium. In their extremity, the Etruscans sought aid 
from Rome, and an opportunity seemed to be offered, at once to 
re 2 >el the barbarian invaders and to reduce the Etruscans to the 
level of protected allies. But the. Romans had already formed 
the idea, that it was for them to command and for other nations 
to submit; or rather, their annalists—whose account of the 
whole campaign is imbued with fable from beginning to end— 
choose to represent them as adopting this? tone, and boast of 
the bad faith with which they sustained their arrogance. Three 
envoys were sent to bid the Gauls not to molest ihe allies of 
Rome. Arriving at Clusium, they joined the besieged in a sally, 
and one of them slew a Gaulish chief. The enemy—says Livy— 
soon perceived that three of the bravest and noblest of the Roman 
youth were lighting in the van of the Etruscans, with whom they 
could not he confounded. Deputy were sent to Rome to demand 
the surrender at least of him who had killed a Gaul, when there 
was no war between the nations. The Senate would have com¬ 
plied ; but the father of the offender, a military tribune, appealed 
to the people, and the demand was rejected. It is even said that 
the three envoys were elected as military tribunes for the ensuing 
year, the more plainly to show contempt of the barbarians. 

Indignant at this adoption of the envoys' breach of faith by the 
Roman people, the (hulls, who numbered 70,000 lighting men, 
broke up the siege of Clusium, and marched straight for the 
devoted city. To the astonished people of the towns which they 
passed by without attacking, their forbearance was explained by 
the reiterated cry, “ Eor Rome ! for Rome ! ” So say the anna¬ 
lists; but in tTuth the invaders, whose one object was plunder, 
would not stay to besiege the walled cities of Etruria, when the 
rich plains of Latium invited their cupidity. They did not, in 
fact, march direct for Rome, but crossed the Tiber into the Sabine 
territory, and began to ravage the fertile country between that river 
and the Anio. The military tribunes, who had expected to see 
them on the right bank of the river, marched out in haste with 
the whole levy, amounting to 40,000 men, and met the enemy on 
the banks of the little river Allia, a confluent of the Tiber, within 

eleven miles of Rome.* Still possessed with the idea, that the 

* 

* According to Livy, the exact spot was eleven Roman miles from the city, on 
the high road (the Via Salaria). Notwithstanding this precise description, there is a 
diiHcuUy in identifying the river, and the choice lies between what are now two 
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barbarians were a despicable foe, the Romans neglected their 
usual precautions of fortifying a camp and providing for a 
retreat. They prepared for their first encounter with the Celts 
with that confidence in superior discipline, which has possessed 
regular armies in many a later conflict with the same race. But 
there is no evidence of that extreme carelessness, by the imputation 
of which the family bards magnified the want of Camillas on that 
day. A defensive position was taken up behind the Allia, the 
broken water-course covering the front. The right, composed of the 
worse armed class of the poorer citizens, had the advantage of the 
higher ground; the main body filled the space 1 between the hills 
and the Tiber; the left rested on the river. The Gallic chieftain 
led his bravest warriors against the Roman right, which gave way 
before the desecrate valour and the sweeping broadsword of the 
Gael. The fugitives, making for the river, spread disorder into 
the ranks of the legions; the Gauls pressed on in their furious 
charge; and the v out became general. Some fled to Rome; 
others found shelter in a thide wood till night; while the mass 
of the fugitives, in their eagerness to seek safety beyond the Tiber, 
tried to swim the river and escape to Veii. A fearful slaughter 
was made upon the bank and in the stream; and the flower of 
the Roman youth perished there. The rest escaped to the right 
bank, and left open the road to Rome. The 18th of duly, in the 
364tli year of the city (b.o. 31)0), was evci after distinguished 
in the Roman calendar by the blackest mark, as the Day of the 
Allia.* 

The victors rested for a whole day on the field of baitle, collect¬ 
ing the trophies of the slain, to be the memorials of each warrior's 
valour. On*the third day the victors entered the open gates of 
Rome. This brief delay gave time to remove or bury many of the 
most sacred objects, and to prepare for the defence of the citadel. 
Many of the citizens had found shelter at Veii, where they would 
naturally revive the interrupted scheme of founding a new capital. 
Many more seized the opportunity to disperse, with their moveable 

little brooks, running through dorp ravines from the bills to the Tiber. Our 
of these, the Scolo del Casalc, crosses the road at a spot called the Font? di Papa, 
about twelve miles from Romo. Its precipitous banks answer exactly to Livy’s 
description of the Allia. • 

* The day ♦as called that of the Cladcs Allicmis. According to the Roman reck¬ 
oning it was A.l). xv. Cal. ScxtiL, which is frequently rendered, by an oversight, the 
10th of July. There seems also to be an error in the year, in consequence of the 
disorder into which the Roman calendar fell. The Greek dale is 01. 98. 1, a year 
which began at the Midsummer of b.c. 388. 
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effects, to other neighbouring cities of Etruria and Latium. But 
it was resolved not to abandon the ancient seat of the three great 
deities upon the Capitol, the spot to which sure omens had.fore- 
told the empire of the world. Still, to provide against the worst, 
the Flamen of Quirinus and the Vestal Virgins were sent to Crere, 
with the sacred things over which they watched. The procession 
had crossed the Tiber, and was mounting the slope of the Mount 
Janiculus on foot, when they were overtaken by a plebeian named 
L. Albinus, who was conveying his wife and children in a waggon. 
He pronounced it to be a shame that he and his should ride, while 
the sacred virgins went on foot; and, making his family dismount, 
lie placed them, with the holy fire, in the-carriage, and escorted 
them safe to Cairo. 


Meanwhile, the Capitol was hastily provisioned,’and none were 
admitted within its precincts but such as could take part in its 
defence. There were still left a number of aged citizens, ministers 
of religion and heads of the old patrician houses," who were unable 
to render militnrv service, and unwilling to abandon the homes of 
their forefathers and their gods. They met together and recited, 
by the mouth of the chief pontiff, M. Fnbius, the impressive 
formula, bv which the lives of their enemies were devoted, with 
their own, to the gods beneath the earth and to the spirits of the 
dead. For such was the Homan faith, that the citizen who did 
not shrink from the solemn devotion of himself acquired a power 
over the fate of his country’s enemies. Then they parted, and each 
sat down in the porch of his house—pontiffs^priests, senators, and 
former curule magistrates, all invested with the insignia of their 
rank, and seated in their curule chairs. The Gallic hordes poured 
into the undefended city. The chieftains occupied the houses of 
the patricians on the Palatine, while their followers were dispersed 
plundering and destroying in the streets. With profound asto¬ 
nishment they beheld the venerable men seated in calm dignify, 
and took them at first for gods. Presently a Gaul went up to the 
priest Papirius, and began reverently to stroke his long white 
beard. Indignant at this profanation of his sacred person, Papi¬ 
rius smote the Gaul upon the head with his ivory sceptre. With 
the quickness of his race to resent a blow, the barbarian cut down 
Papirius with his broadsword the sight of his blood dissolved the 
spell; and the other fathers of the city shared his fate in a general 
massacre. 

The Gauls now attempted to storm the Capitol by the slope * 


* The clivus Capitolinus. 
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which then formed its only approach, the other sides being guarded 
by high precipices. Failing in this assault, they formed a blockade, 
and occupied themselves in ravaging the lands of Latium. Some 
accounts represent them as carrying their ravages far into the 
south of Italy. Meanwhile, the spirits of the Itomans in Veii 
began to revive, and plans were proposed for the succour of the 
besieged. A youth named Pontius Cominius volunteered to open 
a communication with the Capitol. The outer face of the hill was 
left unenclosed, as we have seen, by the walls of Servius, and 
the envoy, having s\Vum down the Tiber, climbed up this way by 
night, and returned in safety. But in the morning, the marks of 
his passage suggested to the Gauls a means of surprising the 
citadel. In the dead of the following night a party scaled the 
cliff. There whs neither wall nor sentinel in their way: the very 
dogs seemed miraculously silent, as if resigning the honour of 
that night to other guardians. In the precinct of the three great 
deities were kept some geese, sacred to Juno; and these birds had 
been spared in the famine, from which the garrison had begun to 
suffer. They now cried out and flapped their wings. The noise 
roused M. Manlius, who dwelt close by. Hushing to the cliff, he 
dashed his shield in the face of the foremost Gaul, who fell back, 
overthrowing those behind him. A panic seized the assailants. 
Dropping their arms to cling to the rock, they fell an easy prey to 
the Homans, who had now caught the alarm. The Capitol was 
saved. Manlius was rewarded with a share of the daily ration of each 
of the defenders, and his name w r as enrolled among the worthies 
of the Homan state, though he was soon destined to fall a victim to 
patrician jealousy. Such legend's fill up an acknowledged historic 
void with more than merely fictitious beauties : for they show the 
faitli of the Homans in the unconquerable spirit of their ancestors, 
even in the hour of their deepest distress. 

The blockade of the Capitol had lasted for seven months/ 
during which the city had been reduced to ashes and the sur¬ 
rounding country devastated, when famine drove the defenders 
to purchase the retreat of the barbarians by a heavy ransom. At 
this crisis, the Gauls received tidings that the Yeneti, an Illyrian 
tribe, whose name still survives in Venice, had invaded their 
recently acquired possessions on the Po. They consented to 
accept a thousand pounds’ weight of gold, which the besieged 
collected from the treasures of the Capitoline temples and from 

* The old annalists found no difficulty in believing that the Romans had been 
able, iu one day, to stock the citadel with seven months’ provisions. 
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the private wealth that had been carried into the citadel for 
safety, feat Brcnnus,—as the Romans call the Gallic chieftain, 
mistaking a title for a proper name*—insulted the conquered by 
a proof of their helplessness. When the military tribune, Sulpi- 
cius, complained that the Gaulish weights were unfair, the chief¬ 
tain threw his heavy broadsword info the scale, with the exclama¬ 
tion, Vce Viet is ,—“ So much the worst for the vanquished J 
But the more lasting loss fell upon the conquerors. “ The 
scornful throwing down of the Gallic sword, that it might be 
outweighed by Roman gold, indicated very truly how matters 
stood. The iron of the barbarians had conquered ; but they sold 
their victory ; and by selling lost it.”f It is in the usual course 
of things that the backward movement of such a t barbarian host, 
laden with plunder and disordered by their own excesses, should be 
harassed by the people they had wasted in their advance. Among 
such stories, one was that (lie Etruscans of Caere cut olf tlje party 
which had advanced into Southern’ Italy, as 'they were marching 
to rejoin the main body; and the victory was swelled by tradition 
into one over the main body itself, involving the recovery of the 
ransom-gold of Rome. The Roman fabulists claimed the victory 
for Camillus, who was said to have defeated the Gauls while they 
were besieging a city in alliance with Rome, and so to have re¬ 
covered the spoil. At last the legend* was magnified into the 
absurd fiction that Camillus appeared at the head of the forces 
that had been reorganized at Veil’, at the very moment when 
Brcnnus had uttered his insolent boast; dnove out tlie Gauls in 
an ignominious defeat; and the-next day gained a victory, of 
which not one of the Gauls was left to carry back the tidings. 
The sole residuum of truth appears to be the recal of Camillus 
from exile, and his reappointment as dictator to restore order in 
the recovered city. Various bands of the invaders remained in 
Central Italy, or returned from time to time: and the annals of 
Rome record several battles fought with them during the fourth 
century b.c. The veteran Camillus gained a great victory over 
them a; Alba, in his fifth dictatorship (b.c. 3G7). Six years 
later the Gauls, having advanced as far as the bridge of the 
Anio, within five miles of Rome, were met by the dictator, 
Titus Quinctius Pennus; and; as the two armies were encamped 
opposite each other, Titus Manlius, the son of L. Manlius 

* Bretinns is bran (a leader). The leader of the Gauls in the subsequent assault 
on Delphi is called by the same nam (B.c. 279). See p. 110. 

t Mommsen, History of Rome , vol. i. p. 343. 
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Capitolinus, killed a gigantic Gaul in single combat, and handed 
down to his family the surname of Torquatus, from the gold chain 
or ring ( torques ) which lie took from the neck of his foe (b.c. 361). 
The Gauls drew off to Campania, without venturing a battle; and 
on their return in the following year, the dictator, Q. Servilius 
Aliala, repulsed them outside the Colline gate (b.c. 360). They 
were again defeated by the dictator, C. Sulpicius Peticus, two 
years later (b.c. 358); and ill b.c. 350, a party of Gauls, who 
were leagued with Greek pirates in plundering the coasts of 
Latium, were dislodged by the dictator, L. Furius Camillus (a son 
of the great Camillus), from their position on the Alban Mount. 
Camillus, as consul in the following year, defeated them again; 
and it was on this'occasion that M. Valerius gained the surname 
of Corvus (the 'Raven) from his single combat with a gigantic 
Gaul. The Gaul probably bore that epithet, which was trans¬ 
ferred to his victor; but the legend told how a raven perched on 
the helmet of the Homan and’aided him in the fight by striking 
his beak and wings into the face of the foe. The victory of L. 
Camillus was heard of by Aristotle at Athens. “ These predatory 
expeditions ”—says Dr. Mommsen—“formidable and trouble¬ 
some as they may have been, were rather incidental misfortunes 
than events of historical importance; aiid the main result of 
them tvas that the Romans were regarded, in their own country 
and beyond it, ever more and more as the bulwark of the civi¬ 
lized nations of Italy against the assaults of the dreaded barba¬ 
rians—a view which tended, more than is usually thought, to help 
forward their subsequent claim to universal empire.” 

Great as w'as the catastrophe, the news of which was carried 
as far as Greece, and permanent as were its memorials,* the de¬ 
struction of Rome by the Gauls was not one of those events which 
change the face of history. It was like a fearful inundation, from 
which men are glad, for the time, to escape with their lives; but, 
when it subsides, as suddenly as it rose, they rebuild their ruined 
houses, resume their former habits, and soon obliterate the traces, 
though not the remembrance, of the desolation. A renewal of 
the proposal to transfer the abode of the Roman people to Veii 
was defeated by the spirited remonstrances of Camillus, and the 
materials for the rebuilding of the city seem to have been 
obtained in part by stripping the houses of Veii of their roofs. 

11 For example, the conquest of the city was an epoch from which years were 
dated ; and there was a law annulling all exemptions from military service in the 
case <5f a Gallic invasion. 
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The narrow and irregular streets of Rome, like those of London 
after the great fire, testified to the haste with which the city was 
rebuilt. The sites of the temples were retraced by the augurs 
amidst the ruins, and the ancient monuments were diligently 
sought for. Among those recovered were the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and some old laws of the «rcgal period, the treaty with 
Carthage, and other treaties with foreign states ;—so erroneous is 
the oft-repeated statement, that all the ancient documents perished 
in the conflagration of the city, it is characteristic of the spirit 
of the patricians, that, while the civil laws were again set up in 
public places, tlfe religious law was not promulgated, but reserved 
for the sole knowledge of the pout ills. 

The period immediately following the retreat of the Gauls must 
have been one of frightful distress. The people, decimated by 
the slaughter of the more helpless and by the loss of many who 
were carried captive into Gaul, besides those who had fallen in 
battle, returned to a city of which little remained but the Capitol 
and its glorious recollections, and looked out from the hills 
crowned with the ruins of their temples and houses, over the 
devastated surface of the (Jumj)agnn. The rich farms of the 
patrician possessor and the humble homesteads of the plebeian 
landholder were involved' in a common ruin, and it was only the 
wealthy that could speedily renew their stpek and buildings. The 
pressure of distress Was aggravated by the injudicious haste with 
which a tribute was imposed to replace the sacred treasures of 
the Capitol. Money-lenders were attracted to. Rome b) the exten¬ 
sion of the limit of usury allowed.by the Twelve Tables. These 
men carried on business in the names of the patricians whose 
clients they became; and the intolerable burthen ot- debt once 
more weighed down the poorer classes. All that had been done 
iu the last century to reconcile the patricians and plebeians seemed 
to be again undone, and the discord between the orders threatened 
to break out anew under the two leaders who had done most to 
save the state, Camillas and Manlius. 

Meanwhib, the energy of Camillus reorganized the military 
force of Rome, to meet the dangers that beset her on every side. 
The Latins and Hernicans renounced the treaty made just a cen¬ 
tury before by Spurius Cassius; but, as some compensation, the 
j lower of the jEquians seems to have been finally broken by the 
Gauls. The Etruscans had taken advantage of the distress of 
Rome to make an assault on Yeii, which proved unsuccessful; and 
to punish this attack was the first great military enterprise of the 
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restored state. In the course of two years all southern Etruria 
was subdued as far as the Ciminian Forest, and the conquered terri¬ 
tory was formed into four new tribes (b.c. 387). Another view is 
that these tribes were formed out of the region previously won 
from the Yeientines and their allies. At all events this part of 
Etruria was completely Romanized, and covered with Roman 
colonies, before the middle of the fourth century b.c. About the 
close of that period a great effort to revolt was made by the cities 
of Tarquinii, Crore, and Falerii, and 307 Roman prisoners, who 
were taken in the first battles, were slaughtered in the market¬ 
place of Tarquinii (b.c. 358). After an obstinate war, Chore was 
reduced to the state of a dependent ally, under the form of a truce 
for 100 years, and its people were admitted to a modified citizen¬ 
ship (b.c. 353). But the Romans were not yet prepared to effect 
the conquest of central and northern Etruria, and they were 
content to make a truce with Tarquinii for forty years (b.c. 351). 

The Etruscans still, however, maintained a well consolidated 
power in the hilly region, comprising the greater part of Etruria 
Proper, between the Apennines and the Ciminian Forest. On 
their northern frontier, they were no longer assailed by the Gauls, 
whose irruptions across the Alps for some reason ceased, and who 
settled down quietly in the great valley of the Po. But even 
here they had not such, exclusive occupation as to drive out the 
former masters of the country. Their desultory mode of estab¬ 
lishing themselves left many of the most important cities in the 
hands of the Etruscans, whose retention of the port of Adria, for 
example, made their corsairs formidable in the Adriatic down to 
the end of the fourth century b.c. ; and Mantua, protected by its 
marshes, remained an Etruscan city to the time of the empire. 
The Etruscans maintained themselves in what was perhaps the 
cradle of tlicir nation, the Alpine region of Rheetia,* and the 
Umbrians still held the valleys on the northern slope of the 
Apennines; and the Celtic settlements seem to have occupied 
the level plain along the Po, their chief tribes being the In&ubrcs 
and Cenomanni on the north of the river, the Boii on the south, 
and the Senones along the coast of the Adriatic. The north¬ 
eastern part of the valley was occupied by the Illyrian Veneti, 
and in the west the Ligurians not only held the Maritime Alps, 
but a large part of the Apennines, thus forming a barrier between 
the Celts and the Etruscans. It was probably to the influence of 
the Etruscans who remained amongst them that the Celts of 


* Seo p. 141. 
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Cisalpine Gaul owed tlie higher degree of civilization, which dis¬ 
tinguished them from their brethren beyond the Alps, and prepared 
them to live in contentment under the government of Rome. But 
even while they communicated this civilizing impulse, the Etrus¬ 
cans themselves were rapidly degenerating. The cities were over¬ 
whelmed by debasing luxury at the very time that their power 
was declining abroad. Civil dissensions arose between the people 
of the several states and the oligarchies which superseded the oM 
patriarchal monarchies, till the nobles were obliged to call in the 
power of Rome, which put an end to their factions by their subju¬ 
gation. The last struggles of the Etruscans for independence are 
connected with the more powerful efforts of the nations of the 
Italian stock. 

On the side of Latium, Rome was threatened with the loss of 
all the greatness which had been growing ever since the treaties 
of Spurius Cassius with the Latins and the Hernicans. By the 
close alliance of a hundred years, the Sabines, .iFquians, and 
Yolscians had been curbed, and the territory* of Rome extended 
at their expense. But these very successes induced the proud 
republic <0 assume a more and more decided authority over her 
allies; and some striking instances are recorded of her injustice 
and oppression. The decrease of the common danger removed the 
strongest motive for union, and, even before the cifyture of Rome 
by the Gauls, Latin volunteers fought in the ranks of the Yol¬ 
scians. After the retreat of the Gauls, the alliance was openly re¬ 
nounced; and the republic became involved in war with some of the 
chief Latin cities ; but fortunately for her safety, they did not yet 
unite in a common scheme of revolt. During the ten years which 
succeeded the departure of the Gauls, victories were gained succes¬ 
sively over Lanuvium, Pramcste, and Tusculum ; aiuTtlic last city 
furnished the earliest case of the political incorporation of a whole 
state into the Roman commonwealth, retaining only its own munici¬ 
pal administration (b.c. 381). The details of these struggles, and 
of the severer contest with the revolted Hernicans, need not be 
further dwelt on at present. The conflict resulted in the restora¬ 
tion of the old league; but on terms which secured to Rome a 
greater supremacy than before (b.c. 358). From the obscure and 
no doubt exaggerated incidents of these wars, and of those witli 
the Yolscians, it is time to tflrn to the constitutional struggles 
which were renewed within the republic. 

The distress of the lov er classes, in consequence of the ravages 
of the Gauls, soon became intolerable. Their debts rapidly accu- 


yol. ir. 
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mutated, and the rate of interest was such, that in some cases the 
principal is said to have been paid several times over, in usury 
within the first five years after the invasion. The old laws of 
debt, which had never been repealed, were enforced with the same 
merciless severity that had provoked the first secession to the 
Sacred Mount. The commons found a champion in M. Man¬ 
lius, the saviour of the Capitol, whom the patrician annalists 
n6cuso of jealousy towards Camillas, the leader of their own 
order, in such a w r ay as to admit that the one had been neglected, 
while every honour ,had been heaped upon the other. While 
Manlius was in this state of mind, he one day saw a centurion 
who had served under him dragged off in irons to his creditor's 
grinding-house. He paid the veteran’s debt upon the spot, and 
vowed that while he had a pound of brass no debtor should be im¬ 
prisoned. The sale of the estate allotted to him from the lands 
of Veii enabled him so to keep his word, that lie is said to have 
advanced money, free of interest, to no less than four hundred 
debtors; and thus he earned the title of “Father of the Com¬ 
mons ” (Pater Pfcbis). The patrician fathers could not brook so 
dangerous a rival. In the year n.c. 385, Aulus Cornelius Cossus was 
named dictator, as much against Manlius as against the Volscians 
and Etruscans; and he summoned Manlius to prove the charge, 
which he was sHid to have made against the patrician magistrates, 
of embezzling the tribute raised to replace J:he treasures of the 


Capitol. Manlius was thrown into prison, but released by a 
decree of the senate when the dictator’s office had expired. The 
accounts of the seditious violence with which he used his liberty 
would go far to justify his enemies, if we could believe in their 
impartial truth. At length, like Spurius Cassius, lie was arraigned 
before the centuries in the Campus Martins for, aspiring to the 
kingdom. He appeared there, surrounded by the debtors he had 
released, and the witnesses to his deeds in war. He showed the 
spoils of the thirty enemies he had slain in battle, the forty rewards 
of valour he had received from generals on the field of battle, and 
the scars of wounds upon his breast. Then, turning to the 
Capitol, he invoked the help of the gods whose temples he had 
saved, and bade the people give judgment as in their sight. His 
acquittal was secure, had not the tribunes, who were in the 
interest of his accusers, interposal to dissolve the assembly. 
Brought to trial again before the Curiae, who were purposely 
convened at a spot where the Capitol was hidden from their view, 
Manlius was condemned to the death of a traitor. By a refine- 
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ment of ingratitude, he was hurled from the Tarpeian rock, a cliff 
of the same hill down which lie had hurled the Gaul, and his 
house, in which he had been the first to hear the alarm that 
warned him to Save the Capitol, was razed to the ground. The 
part taken by the tribunes in his condemnation has been urged as 
a proof of his guilt; but, besides that the patricians may have 
already begun their policy of securing tools among the tribunes, 
it seems not at all improbable that these official protectors of the 
commons were jealous 06 Manlius’s officious but most effective 
interposition; and he may have made enemies by that uncompro¬ 
mising sternness which was so conspicuous in others of his race, 
and so well expressed by the family name of Lnperiosus. But his 
fate was only the failure of a premature movement for a reform 
which could only be postponed (b.o. 384). Meanwhile the power of 
the nobles was only the more confirmed, and the distress of the 
commons grew deeper. But the determination of the patricians to 
confine the dignities of the state to their own order once more 
threw the strength of the plebeian nobility and men of wealth into 
the opposite scale, and provoked a political reform in place of the 
mere redress of practical grievances. Such is the blind selfishness 
by which, in every age, oligarchies have served the cause of liberty, 
teaching those who only asked for justice that freedom must first 
be won. 

The vear n.c. 37(5 is memorable for the first tribunate of C. 

V 

Licinius and his kinsman L. Scxtius, who submitted the cele¬ 
brated Licinian Rogations to the assembly pf the tribes. These 
were three in number, aiming at equality of political rights, the 
fair apportioning of the public lands, and the relief of the intoler¬ 
able burthen of debt. The first proposed the abolition of the 
military tribunate, which, though created as a compromise 
between the orders, had proved the means of securing power to 
the patricians : the consulate was to be restored, with the condi¬ 
tion that one of the consuls must always be a plebeian. The 
second enacted that no citizen should possess* more than 500 
jugera of thr public lands, or pasture on it more than 100 head 
of large and 500 of small cattle, under penalty of a heavy fine. 
The third provided that all interest already paid on loans should 
be deducted from the principal, and that the balance should bo 
discharged by instalments spread over three years. * The last 
proposal may seem to our ideas to be tainted with the quality of 
confiscation; but Niebuhr has shewn that, while involving no 

* See the explanation of possessio on p. 187. . 

T 2 
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'real injustice to creditors, it was the only alternative to tlie loss of 
the public services of a large body of free citizens, who bad or soon 
must have become bondsmen to their creditors. 

The constitution of the tribunician college enabled the patri¬ 
cians to stop the progress of the measure by the “intercession” 
of some of their number. .But Licinius and Sextius had also 
their veto on the election of the magistrates; and for five years, 
during which they were successively re-elected, they prevented the 
holding of the consular comitia.(B.c. 375—371).* It was only on 
tlic necessity created by an attack of the Latins upon Tusculunl— 
now, as wc have seen, a subject ally of Rome—that the tribunes 
permitted the election of six consular military tribunes for the 
year n.c. 370, among whom was M. Fabius Ambustus, the father- 
in-law and supporter of Licinius, and two Valerii, whose adherence 
to the popular traditions of their house balanced the patrician 
zeal of such colleagues as a Cossus and a Cincinnatus. Three 
of the new tribunee of the jilebs sided with Sextius and Licinius; 
and the other five, who were in the interest of the patricians, no 
longer dared to interpose a direct veto to the Rogations. They 
only insisted on delay, upon the plea that a large number of the 
citizens were absent before Velitne, the siege of which place had 
been formed by the Roman army, after the Latins had been re¬ 
pulsed from Tusculum. u But Licinius met this opposition with a 
new demand. His fourth rogation, to transfer the custody of 
the Sibylline books from the patrician Two {Duumviri) to a 
college of Ten, composed equally of patricians and plebeians, was 
a first step to the admissioji of the plebs to those religious 
privileges which formed the sacred citadel of patrician exclu-' 
siveness. 

For two years more the popular tribunes were re-elected, and no 
opposition was made by them to the appointment of-military 
tribunes. The powers of patrician resistance were coming to an end, 

. and the continuance of the war with Velitne furnished a pretext for 
bringing out the last weapon in their armoury, the appointment 
of Camillus as dictator for the fourth time. But the veteran’s 
zeal outran his discretion. His call for the whole military levy 

* 

• * Sueh is the statement of tlxe Fasti CajntolinL (the fragments of the old lists of 
magistrates, fottnd in the Capitol), of Livy and Dionysius, and by implication, of 
Polybius. Dioctefus reduces the interval to a year, evidently to avoid the difficulty of 
a five anarchy. But the constitution entrusted the executive government to 
th^tribunes 'and. jediles while the curule magistracies were froiA any cause in 
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to follow him to the field—whether only to gain time, or for JJie 
purpose, formerly ascribed to Cincinnatus, of holding the Comitia 
where his impcrium would have been supreme—was utterly dis¬ 
regarded. The Senate compelled him to abdicate, and nominated 
ft successor expressly to compose the existing troubles, whose 
name, P. Manlius Capitolinas, is Equally significant with his 
choice of 0. Licintus Calvus for his Master of the Horse. More 
than this, the rogation for the custody of the Sibylline books was 
carried this year (b.c. 368). Licinius and Sextius were elected 
tribunes for the tenth mid last time. To ensure the success 
which was now within their grasp, they combined the three 
rogations in one vote;* and they were carried in the year b.c. 307, 
after a contest of ten years, but one neither disgraced by blood¬ 
shed nor envenomed by secession. The patricians obtained a 
compensation for the loss of half the consular power by the 
institution of a new curdle magistracy, to be held by patricians 
only, dignified with the original nanfe borne by the consuls (when 
they were called PiLETORs),f with the lictors and fasces and other 
royal insignia, and invested with the regal prerogative of admi¬ 
nistering justice in the city. The Pnetor had also the imperium , 
and might be placed in command of an army: in fact, the title of 
his office was strictly military, handed down from the time when 
the republic was essentially an army. At first one Pnetor only 
was appointed, usually a consul of the preceding year. His posi¬ 
tion as a sort of third consul was marked by lus being called 
u the colleague of the consuls ; ” } but he was subject to their 
orders. • 

The passage of the Lieinian Rogations into Laws seems, to have 
been distinguished from former victories of the plebs hy the.spirit 
of concord in which they were accepted by both orders. The tribune 
L. Sextius was chosen as the first plebeian consul; and the new 
pnetorship was conferred on Spurius, the son of the great Camillus, 
who is said himself to have crowned his heroic deeds by acting the 
part of a mediator. It seemed that a sure pledge was given of 
future union, when the veteran hero of the patricians, now dictator 

* A similar case has lately occurred among ourselves, in the inclusion in one bill 
of all the financial measures forming the budget of the year, to prevent the rejection 
of a part of them by the House of Lords 

t See p. 218. * . ■ 

t Conlega consutibus . A second pnetor was appointed in b.c. 216, to administer 
justice where foreigners were concerned. The two were then called Proctor Urbanu# 
and Prcctor Peregrinus respectively. As foreign provinces were acquired, the number 
of pnetors was increased. For these and all other details sec the ordinary works 'on 
Homan Antiquities. 
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foj the fifth time, and fresh from his new victory over the G-auls 
at Alba, founded the temple of Concord on a lower platform of the 
Capitoline hill, overlooking the Forum, to commemorate the recon¬ 
ciliation of the orders.* A fourth day was added to the Great 
Roman Games, as if to give the plebeians an equal part in them 
with the three ancient tribes," and the Curule iEdiles were for the 
first time appointed to preside over them, the office being held 
by patricians and plebeians alternately, f 
The general result of this great peaceful revolution is thus 
summed up by Dr. Mommsen :—“ With the election of the first 
non-patrician consul, the gentile aristocracy ceased both in fact 
and law to be nunabered among the political institutions of Rome. 
. . The religious consecration of the new concord of the com¬ 

munity was the last official act of the old warrior and statesman, 
and a worthy termination of his long and glorious career.} He 
was not wholly mistaken. The more discerning portion of the 
(jentes evidently fi'om this time forward looked upon their ex¬ 
clusive political privileges as lost, and were content to share the 
government with the plebeian aristocracy. In the majority, how¬ 
ever, the patrician spirit proved true to its incorrigible character. 
On the strength of the privilege which the champions of legiti¬ 
macy have at all times arrogated, of obeying the laws only when 
these coincide with llicir party interests, the Roman nobles on 
various occasions ventured, in open violation of the stipulated 
arrangement, to nominate two patrician consuls. But when, by 
way of answer to an election of that sort for tfic year u.o. 343, 
the community in the year following formally resolved to allow 
both consular positions to be filled by non-patricians, they under¬ 
stood the implied threat, and still perhaps wished, but never again 
ventured, to touch the second consular placc. v § The remaining 
patrician offices could not long be withheld from the plebeians. 
The mastership of the horse had been conferred on a plebeian, 
C. Licinius Calvus, in B.c. 308; and twelve years later the first 
plebeian dictator, C. Marcius liutilus, gained a great vietoiy over 
the Etruscans (b.c. 350). The same man was the first plebeian 


•* This temple became a frequent place of meeting for the senate. It overhung 
the Coiuitittm, or part of the Forum whore the Curia? used to meet. 

+ Respecting the tenure and functions of this office, see the Dictionary of Grech 
and Roman Antiquities. 

X CaniiUu8 died in the great pestilence of b.c. 365. * 

$ Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. Jip. 305, 306. The concession referred to 
was extorted by the pressure of the First Samnite "War, which brokd out in B.c. 343. 
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censor in b.c. 351; and the proctorship was thrown open iim.o, 
337. Two years before this, the political revolution was completed 
by the Publilian Laws, so called from the dictator, Q. Pub- 
lilius Philo, who proposed them. The first enacted that the 
resolutions of the Plebs should be binding on all the people:* 
the second required the Curias to gi\*e their previous sanction to all 
laws and elections of the centuries: the third excluded the pa¬ 
tricians from one of the two censorships, as they had been already 
excluded from one of the two consulships. Thus, as the result of 
this long conflict, the patricians were distinguished from the 
plebeians, so far as office was concerned, rather by disabilities 
Ilian privileges; having only an equal part in the eurule offices, 
and being entirely excluded from the tribunate and plebeian fedile- 
ship. It naturally took longer for the plebeians to obtain a share 
in the religious colleges, tac of the priestly offices, which were 
of peculiar sanctity and of little political influence, remained in 
the hands of the patricians, especially those of the three great 
Flamens, the Itox Sacroruin, and the Salii. But the colleges of 
the pontiffs and the augurs, who had a controlling power over the 
whole machine of government, were thrown open to the plebeians 
by the Ogulnian Law in b.c. 300. 

It was far less easy to accomplish the social amelioration, for 
which these constitutional changes had been chiefly desired The 
strictness with which the Licinian law respecting the public land 
was for some time enforced, and the natural tendency to its eva¬ 
sion—not by the patricians only, but the Wealthy plebeians—are 
alike attested by the fact, that Licinius himself was fined for 
exceeding the legal maximum of possession (b.c. 357), The .usury 
laws of the Twelve Tables were not only renewed, but the legal 
rate of interest was reduced to five per cent. (b.c. 347), and the 
absurd attempt was even made to forbid usury altogether 
(b.c. 342.). But no such legislation could create that which was 
the great want of Home, as of all the commonwealths of antiquity, 
an independent middle class. < Besides •all other hindrances, 
the fatal institution of slavery prevented that expansion of 
free industry on which such a class is based. The rich grew 
richer: the poor grew poorer: distress and debt gave a new im¬ 
pulse to political * agitation. The nobles made new attempts to 
regain the ground they had lost The privileges of the plebeians 
were not finally secured without repeated conflicts from time to 
time; and the Publilian Law, giving legislative weight to the 


* Ut Plebiscite, omnes Qiuritcs tcucrcnt. 
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resolutions of the plebs, which, as we have seen, was jtself but 
the re-enactment of one of the Valerian and Horatian Laws of 
B.c. 449, was again re-enacted by the dictator Q. Hortensius, in 
b.c. 286, after the last secession which the plebeians made to the 
Janieulum, under the impulse, like the first secession, of the 
pressure of their debts. This Hortensian Law, which was passed 
only a few years before the war with Pyrrhus, is always referred 
to as that which conferred the legislative "power on the Comitia 
Tributa. The Lex Mamin, re-enacting the other Publilian Law,— 
that the patricians should give their previous assent to the acts of 
the Comitia Centuriata,—was probably passed in b.c. 287. 

Thus the final Settlement of the popular constitution may be 
regarded as about contemporary with the epoch of Rome’s complete 
dominion over Italy. From that epoch foreign wars and conquests, 
varied by the one great struggle for the very existence of the re¬ 
public, followed one another with a rapidity which fully occupied 
men’s minds, while the conquered territory, had it been fairly ap¬ 
portioned, furnished ample means for providing against the chief 
causes of discontent. At length there came a pause in the career 
of conquest, when Rome had become mistress of Carthage, Mace¬ 
donia, Greece, and the richest part of Asia Minor; and the people 
had leisure to enquire which of tlie orders had gained the lion’s 
share. The troubles under the Gracchi brokeout in the very year 
in which Attains, King of Pcrganms, bequeathed the province of 
Asia to the Romans (b.c. Bffi). But the intervening period of 
more than a century AVas almost entirely free from civil dissensions. 
Still, it must not be supposed that the division of feeling between 
the orders was healed. The old patrician houses clung to their 
pride of casf6, the more since the offices once their exclusive right 
were “ polluted by plebeian filth.” The new aristocracy, having 
surmounted the barrier that had shut them out from political power, 
were eager in the assertion of their superiority t6 the commonalty 
of their own order. It was no longer the plebeians, as such, but 
the common people, that wore treated as an inferior caste. Thus 
were formed a new aristocracy and a new democracy. But still 
civic equality was secured ; and while public virtue reposed on the 
foundation of simple agricultural habits, some of the worthiest 
leader were found among the poor." “ The fall of the high-born 
Fabius would not have been more lamented by the whole commu¬ 
nity, than the fall of the plebeian Decius was lamented alike by 
patricians and plebeians; and a poor husbandman from Sabina, 
Manius Curius, could conquer King Pyrrhus in the field of battle, 
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and chase him out of Italy, without ceasing to be a simple Sabine 
farmer, and to cultivate in person the grain which gave him 
bread.”* 

Returning to the epoch at which Camillas inaugurated the 
concord of the two orders, it remains to trace the steps by which 
Home overcame the hostility of the surrounding peoples, and 
became the undisputed mistress of all Italy. Of other events, we 
need only notice the stories of famine and pestilence as a natural 
result of the ravages of the Gauls, and the romantic legend of the 
self-devotion of Curtins to close the vawning chasm which an 
earthquake had opened in the Forum, as an indication that the 
mythical vein is still to be traced in the Homan annals (b.c. 363). 
Enough lias been already said of the conflicts which resulted in 
the subjugation of Southern Etruria and the renewal of the old 
league with the Latins and Hernicans (b.c. 3o 8). The Yolscians 
were still formidable neighbours ; but they were now driven back 
from the lowlands of the Oampagna’, and the Fomptine region was 
made Homan territory, adding two to the number of the tribes. 
Ten years later the treaty with Cartilage was renewed, and by it 
Home was recognized as the mistress of the coast of Latium (b.c. 
348). Two years afterwards, the second celebration of the great 
u Secular Games,”—a special festival, held at long intervals in some 
great national crisis,f—formed the prelude to the greatest conflict 
in which Home had been yet engaged—the Wars ivith the Sammtes } 
which lasted, with brief intervals, for more than fifty years (b.c. 
343 to 290), involving as an episode the Greet} Lati% War (b.c. 
340 to 338), which ended in the complete subjugation of Latium 
to Home. Livy has marked this epoch as that from which the 
historian lias to write of wars greater than any before, both in the 
strength of the enemy, the remoteness of the scene, and the dura¬ 
tion of the contest. The contests with the Volscians and JEquians 
had been defensive wars against tribes chiefly formidable for their 
near neighbourhood; and tjie victories gained in them scarcely 
enlarged the territory of the republic, lhit now large armies 
encounter*, d each other on both sides, well matched in arms, 
discipline, courage, and heroic perseverance. Nor were the Sam- 
nites much inferior to the Romans in the political virtues which 
give a nation a distinguished place in history; their chief weakness 

* Mommsen’s History of Rone, vol. i. pp. 313, 314. For a further discussion of the 
social and political state of Rome in the fourth and third centuries B.c., thercadei is 
referred to the third chapter of the second book of Dr. Mommsen s, work. 

f See the article Ludi Soecularcs in the Dictionary of Antiquities. 
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was that their tribes were not united into one compact state. It 

was now to be decided, which of the two great races of Central Italy 

should gain the supremacy in the peninsula. The defeat of the 

Samnites left Home without a rival among the Italian nations, and 

besides the addition of a most valuable territory, gave her the first 

step towards the conquest of the world. And, though the field on 

which the Samnito "Wars were waged seems narrow in comparison 

with the vast enterprises of later years, never was Home engaged 

in a conflict more interesting for the heroic valour displayed both 

bv her sons and bv her enemies. 

* ^ ( 

The Samnites were a branch of the Sabine nation, who had 
separated themselves from the parent race, and moved southward 
to the mountains between Campania, Lucania, and Apulia. Their 
own legends connected their migration with the Sabine custom of 
the Sacred Spring.* A vow made by the nation during a war 
with the (Jmbrians, dedicating to the gods the year’s offspring, 
both of man and bcfist, had been violated in part by keeping back 
the children, when the cattle were either sacrificed or redeemed ; 
and they were visited by a dearth. So all the youth of that year 
were devoted to the god Mamers (Mars) : and, as soon as they 
reached the military age, they were sent forth to seek new abodes. 
A bull appeared to guide them on their way, and it first lay down 
to rest when they readied the land of the Opicans. The 
wanderers accepted the sign, ottered the Tbull in sacrifice to 
Mamers, and drove out the Opicans, whose scattered villages gave 
them no refuge or stronghold, f The historical fact thus indicated 
is the subjugation of the soutlrern Opican highlanders by their 
hardier kinsmen of the Sabine mountains. The date of the migra¬ 
tion hills during the regal period of Home. 

In this mountain region, between the head waters of the Vul¬ 
turous on the one side and the streams that How into the Adriatic 
on the other, the Samnites were pent up for a time by more 
powerful neighbours, who held the Rowlands and the coast to the 
east, west, and south. The Greeks and Etruscans kept their 
ground in Campania, the Daunians in Apulia,f and the Luoanians 
in the great southern plain. Hut the decline both of the Etrus- 


* See p. 172. • 

f The bull wfis the device of the Samnites, ns the wolf was of the Romans. A 
coin stmek by the Italians during the great Social War (u.c. 90—88) represents a 
bull goring a wolf. 

t The Daunian town of Arpf, with its port of Salapia, had become a flourishing 
emporium, and was an important ally of the Romans in the Samnite Wars. 
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cans and the Greeks, daring the latter part of the fourth century 
13 . c., invited the Samnites to the beautiful bays of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Capua, the capital of the mixed race called Campanians, 
amongst whom the Etruscans predominated, was taken by them 
in i3.c. 424, and they wrested Cunite from the Greeks four years 
later (i3.e. 420). Their inroads upon the Greeks were greatly 
aided by the simultaneous progress of the Lucanians and Brut- 
tians; and their power rapidly spread from sea to sea. But it 
was wanting in that firm hold on the conquered cities, which 
characterized the progress of the Romans in* Latium and southern 
Etruria. Nofonlv did (he Greek cities remain Greek under the 


Samnite rule, but towns essentially Samnite became Hellenized, 
in constitution as well as in manners. Their language was deve¬ 
loped by Greek inlluence into greater delicacy and clearness, 
though they preserved their own alphabet, instead of abandoning 
it for the Greek, like the Lucanians and the Bruttians. The 
fragments of beautifully painted’pottery, and the ornaments of 
gold and amber, found in their tombs, attest at once their fondness 
for Greek art, and their departure from the simplicity of their 
ancestors. An influence still more injurious to the hardihood of 
the nation was bequeathed, as a fatal legacy, by their Etruscan 
predecessors in Campania. Capua, which seemed worthy to vie 
with Rome for the supremacy of Italy, fell into that deep debase¬ 
ment of mingled ‘sensuality and cruelty, which marks the last 
stage in the decline of an oligarchy. It was here that the shows 
of gladiators were so eagerly gloated over, ^is to form* part of the 
amusements of banquets ; and the martial spirit of the Campa¬ 
nian youth only survived to make them notorious as soldiers of 
fortune in Italy and especially in Sicily. Thus there came about 
a wide division between the Campanians and the Samnites of the 
highlands, who had preserved the hardy manners of the old stock, 
and who now formed the effective Samnite confederacy. The 
latter even treated their more civilized kinsmen as enemies, like 
the Greeks and the Etruscans; and it was the application of the 
Samnites of Campania for help from Rome that led to the First 
Samnite War (b.c. 343). 

The story of this war in the Roman annals is a tissue *>f 
exaggerations and improbabilities. The Sidicini of Teanum, a 
city in the north-west of Campania, being attacked* by the Sam¬ 
nites, applied for aid to Capua: and the two cities united in 
seeking the protection of Rome from th& forces that threatened to 
overwhelm them both. The successes of the Romans against the 
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Volscians had already brought them into contact with the Sam- 
nites on the Liris, and the two states had proved their respect for 
each other’s strength by a treaty (b.c. 354). The Romans, there¬ 
fore, at first rejected the petition of the Campanians ; but the 
offer of the ricli city of Capua—which was already besieged by 
an overpowering Samnite arnjy—proved a temptation too great 
for their good faith, and both consuls were sent into Campania. 
At the foot of Mount Gaurus, alerius Corvus obtained a victory 
which was hailed as an omen of future triumphs over all the 
enemies of Rome; and his colleague, Cornelius Cossus, was 
equally successful, after his army had been rescued'from annihila¬ 
tion in a narrow pass by the courage of the military tribune, 
Publius Decius. The fabulous character of this victory may be 
inferred from the failure of the consuls to penetrate into 8am- 
nium; and as little credit is due to the third and decisive victory 
at the u Caudine Forks ” near Suessula, where 40,000 Samnite 
shields were picked up on the field of battle. Campania was how¬ 
ever wrested from the Samnites, and part of the Roman army 
remained in winter quarters, to guard the most important 
towns. 


This prolongation of foreign service through the winter brought 
to a climax the discontents which were rife both in the army 
and in the city, because of the continued pressure of debt upon 
the commons. The political crisis that followed is related in two 
different accounts, the one making it a mutiny* of the army, the 
other a secession of tlje plebeians at home. The common story 
attempts to reconcile both in tha following maimer. Surrounded 
by the delights of that exquisite climate, and witli all the wealth 
of the Campanian cities before their eyes, the Roman soldiers 
might well be tempted to revive the project formerly* entertained at 
Veii, and to make Capua the chief city of a new plebeian state. 
An attempt was made to anticipate the revolt by sending large 
detachments home. The first body had reached the pass of Lau- 
tul«3, near Tarracina, when they broke out into open mutiny, and 
the flame spread through all the garrisons of Campania. The 
legions mustered at Capua, and advanced in a body towards Rome. 
Op their march they released the debtors whom they found work¬ 
ing as bondsmen in the fields. With their numbers thus swollen 
to 20,000 men, they fortified a camp on the Alban hills, and began 
to plunder the country. The commons in the city now marched 
forth to a post about four miles from the walls ; and each party of 
insurgents forced a patrician to become their leader. 
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With their old mixture of firmness and moderation, the senate 
created » dictator, but the office was conferred on the greatest 
favourite of the commons, M. Valerius Corvus, who, though not 
yet thirty years of age, had already been three times consul, and 
was now in all the glory of his late campaign against the Samnites.* 
The dictator went out against the mutineers, with the clients of 
the patricians and such other citizens as remained faithful to the 
government; hut the time was not yet come when Homans could 
meet one another in civil war. No sooner did the two armies stand 
front to front, than they rushed into each efther’s arms. An act 
of amnesty to the revolters was passed ; and a pledge was given to 
the soldiers that those once enlisted should not be struck off the 
roll without their own consent, and that a man who had held the 
office of military tribune should not be required to’ serve as a cen¬ 
turion. The military tribunes were for the most part plebeians; 
and this would be a sort of security for their dignity. The politi¬ 
cal crisis was ended by the Genueian Laws,, as 'they were called 
from their proposer, the tribune Cains Genucius. As the frequent 
re-elections to the consulate had tended to limit the actual powers 
of government to a few great families,f it w as enacted that no one 
should be re-elected to the same magistracy till after an interval of 
ten years. Both consulships w r ere thrown open to the plebeians. 
Lastly, all usury was forbidden, an act which was naturally inope¬ 
rative. By another law, the existing obligations of insolvent 
debtors were cancelled, and all citizens who had become bonds¬ 
men {next) to # thcir creditors were released^—a measure justified 
by the absolute necessities of the commons (b.c. 342). Amidst 
the confused accounts of the foreign relations of Home during 
these political convulsions, all that can be certainly jpade out is, 
that the growing disaffection among the Latins was a chief cause 
of the willingness of the Homans to come to terms with the Sam¬ 
nites. A peace was made, by which Teanum was given-to the 
Samnites, and Capua to the Romans ; and the two nations formed 
a close alliance (b.c. 311). 

The following year saw a strange inversion of the recent posi¬ 
tion of the different nations. In the Great Latin War the 
Homans and Samnites were ranged against the Latins and the 

* Altogether M. Valerius was six times consul : in b.c. 348, 34^ 343, 335, 300, 
and 299; and twice dictator, in b.c. 342 and 301. He was twenty-three years old at 
the time of his first consulship. 

t This applies to the plebeians as well as the patricians. The plebeian consul for 
this very year, Q. Marcius Rutilus, held the office for the fourth timfc. 
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Campanians. The annals are still confused and inconsistent; and 
a refusal of the claim of the Latins to a share in the consulship— 
that is, by implication, to the full privileges of citizenship,*—is 
alleged as the immediate cause of a revolt which seems to have 
been, in fact, a great confederacy of Latins, Volscians, and Cam¬ 
panians, to resist the domination alike of Rome and of the Sam¬ 
nites. Even the Latin cities most closely connected with Rome— 
like Tusculum, which had recpived the franchise—joined in the 
revolt, and the noble houses of Rome and Latium, long connected 
by personal ties and marriages, were ranged against each other, as 
if in a "civil war. But the Roman colonies in Latium remained 
faithful, and the aristocratic party in Campania took part with 
the Romans, doubtkss to preserve their political ascendancy. Nor 
did the Hernicans desert their old alliance. It was a great deci¬ 
sive conflict for supremacy in Latium and Campania; and the 
Roman senate and people, their consuls and their armies, proved 
worthy of the crisis. The consuls of the year were T. Manlius 
Torquatus, who had won the golden collar from the Gallic giant, 
and P. Decius Mus, who had saved an army in the First Samnite 
War. The war began in Campania, by an attempt of the con¬ 
federates to dislodge the Samnites from Teanum and the other 
territory they had won. The Romans made a circuit through the 
territories of the Mafsians and Peligniansf to join the Samnites, 
and the hostile armies eainc in sight of each .other before Capua. 
It was here that Titus Manlius, the consul’s son, was beheaded by 
his father’s order, for engaging an enemy in single combat, in dis¬ 
obedience to the strict injunction of the consuls against all skir¬ 
mishing. The consul’s cruelty was execrated, but the discipline 
of the armvjvas saved. The scene of the first great battle is laid 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The night before the engage¬ 
ment, it was revealed to both consuls in a dream, that the gods 
had doomed to destruction the general on the one side, and the 
army on the other. They agreed that whichever of them first saw 
his division wavering should devote himself to death in the form 
prescribed by the chief pontiff. It fell to the lot of the plebeian 
consul to perform the act of self-devotion. The Romans and 
Latins were drawn up over against each other, equal in discipline 

* Civitas opt if no jure. 

+ It is thus that*the annalists attempt to explain a strategic movement which 
would seem to have been impossible when all Latium was in arms. Modem critics 
donbt whether the campaign was anything more than a successful effort of the Roman 
garrisons in Campania to extricate themselves from their isolation. 
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and tactics, and—in spite of Livy’s arrogant assertion of the con¬ 
trary—not differing in courage; the Samnites and Hernicans were 
opposed to the kindred nations of the Campanians and Volscians. 
The Roman right, commanded by Manlius^fiprdy held its ground; 
hut the left no sooner began to waver, Jhan L)ecius called for the 
chief pontiff Valerius, and, having repeated after him the formula 
by which he offered his own life to J&TOS, Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, 
Hellona, the Lares, and all the gods of his fatherland and of the 
dead, if they would strike terror and dismay into the enemy and 
cause them tQ share his fate, with his toga wrapt about his head in 
sacrificial folds,? he mounted his horse, and rushed irrto the 
thickest of the Latin army, among whom the well-known rite 
would spread a religious terror. But the fall of Decius did not 
at once decide the conflict; and the Romans had begun again to 
waver, when Torquatus secured the victory by a masterly use of 
liis reserves ; and the Latins, who had exhausted theirs, were cut 
down almost without resistance. Nearly three-fourths of their 
army were slain or taken prisoners. The annalists are silent 
about the share of the Samnites in the victory.f The conquerors 
were too exhausted to pursue the enemy, who rallied at Minturnce 
on the Latin side of the Liris, and advanced again to Mount 
Massicus. After both armies had received reinforcements, a second 
and decisive victory was gained at Trifanum by tire consul Manlius, 
who then overran and plundered Latiiun. Most of the Latin 
cities were subdued and deprived of their lands (b.c. 340). In 
the following year, they tried the fortune of war once more, and 
were defeated by the consul and dictator Putlilius, the same who« 
proposed the celebrated laws in favour of the plebeians (b.c. 339). 
The cities that still held out, both of the Latins and tlie^yolscians, 
were reduced in^a third campaign. The Latin confederacy was 
dissolved, and the new settlement of Latium was*conducted on 
the principle of isolating the several cities, which were no longer 
allowed freedom of marriage or of commerce with one another. 
The full Roman franchise was restored to Tusculum and granted 
to Lanuvium,; their lands were incorporated with the ten^ory of 
the republic^ and two new tribes were formed. Other Latin cities 


* The cindus Qabinus , the form in which tho toga was worn by a sacrificing priest, 
+ Dr. Arnold makes the apposite remark, that of this part of the battle 4 1 there 
was no Samnite historian to tell, and no Roman annalist would tell truly. Nor 
need we wonder at this; for if we had only certain English accounts of the battle of 
Waterloo, who would know that the Prussians had any effectual share in that.day's 
victory?” 
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received a restricted franchise as Homan municipia. Tibur and 
Preeneste, which had become the most powerful cities of the 
League, and had taken a leading part in the war, were compelled 
to cede portions of their territory to Home, but were allowed a 
nominal independence. The walls of Velitne were demolished, 
and its principal citizens deported to Etruria. Colonics w r erc 
settled in Antium and others of the chief Volscian towns. The 

C 

Campanian cities were reduce*! to dependence upon Rome. The 
most important conquest yet. made by the republic was comme¬ 
morated by the creation of the statue of Gains Mamius, consul 
and dictator for the last year of the war, in tlio Forum, and by 
the decoration of the platform, from which orators addressed the 
people when assembled there, with the beaks taken from the sur¬ 
rendered galleys of the Antiates. Hence it was that the platform 
received the memorable name of Rostjia.* 


The vast importance of this war consists in its fusion of the 
Latin nationality into one powerful state under the city which 
had made good its claim to the supremacy. That this should 
have been effected by a temporary coalition between the Romans 
and the Samnitcs is a striking indication of the means by which 
the course of the world’s history is governed. The Samnite 
alliance could never have furnished a secure basis for the union 
of Italy. Dr. Arnold has well said that between that people and 
the Romans 66 the struggle could end in nothing short of absolute 
dominion on one side, and subjection on the other. The Sam- 
nites wero complete foreigners, remote in point of distance, with 
• a different language and different institutions; they and the 
Romans were not likely to form one .people, and neither were- 
willing tcube the other’s mere subjects. But between Rome and 
Latium nature had given all the elements of «union; and the 
peculiar circumstances of the Latins precluded that mischievous 
national pride which has sometimes kept two nations apart, when 
nature, or rather God speaking in nature, designed them to be 
one. Had Latium been a single state, like Rome, neither party 
would^villingly have seen its distinct, nationality merged in that 
of the other; but the people of Tusculum or Lanuvium felt no 


* The rostra formed a sort of long gallery, with parapets, raised on arches between 
the comUiu?i\< or upper part of the Forum, which was the mccting-i>lacc of the curia?, 
and the forum proper, where the tribes met, so that an orator could turn to either 
division ; but its front, to which the rostra wero affixed, was towards the comitium. 
Its length allowed an orator to walk backwards and forwards while speaking. The 
origin of the word shows the absurdity of the modem corruption rostrum . 
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patriotic affection for the names of Tibur or Prseneste ; they were 
as ready to become Romans as Tiburtians; and the one or the 
other they must be, for a mass of little states, all independent of 
each other, could not be kept together; the first reverses, appeal¬ 
ing to the sense of separate interest in each, inevitably shattered 
it to pieces. Those states that received the full Roman franchise 
became Romans, yet did not cease to be Latins; the language 
and the manners of their new country were their own. They were 
satisfied with their lot, and the hope of arriving in time at the 
same privileges was a prospect more tempting even to the other 
states than anything which they were likely to gain by renewed 
hostilities,”* But the full establishment of these relations was 
of course a work of time. The first natural dissatisfaction found 
vent in the revolt of Privernum, the story of which is expanded 
bv the annalists into an interesting romance. The Roman citizens 
settled on its forfeited lands and on the Falernum territory in 
Campania were formed into two new tribes (b.c. 318); and the 
strong colonies of Calcs (b.c. 334) # and Frcgelhe (b.c. 328) wej*e 
planted in the Campanian plain, and at the passage of the Liris. 

“ Rome pursued her purpose with undoviating steadfastness, and 
displayed her energetic and iar-rcaehing policy, more even than 
on the battle-field, in the securing ol the territory which she 
gained by enveloping it in a. political and military not whose 
meshes could not bcTbrokcn.” f 

The conquest of Latium and northern Campania, coinciding 
with the renewed concord of the orders undev the Publilian Laws, 
and followed by peace with the Gauls (b.c. 335), formed a new 
starting-point /or the extension of the Roman power. At the 
same epoch events were taking place in a distant part of the 
world, which tfirow another stream of light on the Supreme 
Ruler’s direction of the course of human history.* The year .of 
the dissolution of the Latin confederacy was also that of the battle 
of Chreronea (b.c. 338). The question seemed to be fairly raised, 
whether the supremacy of the Italo-Hellenic race was reserved 
for the conquerors of Latium or the subjugator of Greece. A 
very few years later, Philip's kinsman, Alexander of Epirus, 
crossed over into Italy to aid the Greeks of Tarentum against the 
Lucanians and Samnites, and the Romans made an alliance with 
him. His expedition, after some successes, ended in his defeat 


VOL. IT. 


* Arnold, History of Home, vol. ii. pp. Id.", 100.. s 
t Mommsen, History of Home, vol. i. p. 309. 
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and death in the battle of Pandosia (b.c. 320). Meanwhile, his 
great namesake was in the full tide of that wonderful career, 
which promised to unite nil the resources of the East for the sub¬ 
jugation of the "Western world. Among the nations which con¬ 
fessed the probable result, by the homage they hastened to pay to 
the conqueror at Babylon, wore not only the maritime Carthagi¬ 
nians and Tyrrhenians, but also the Lucanians and Bruttians, 
whose embassy the Samnites may not improbably have joined. 
The actual relations-of these peoples to the Romans furnished a 
ready pretext for intervention in Italy ; and the power which was 
all but crushed by the Samnites had no prospect of resisting the 
might of Alexander. It seems strange that the Roman annalists 
make no allusion to the imminence of the danger which was 
averted by Alexander’s death. Their attention was probably 
absorbed bv the great contest of the Second Samnite "War, which 
broke out three years before that epoch (b.c. 326), and only ended 
in b.c. 304, three years before the decision of the quarrels of the 
JDiadoehi at the battle of Jpsus. Well was it for Horae that the 
generals of Alexander were thus occupied during her greatest 
struggle in Italy'. 

The subjugation of Latium left tlic Romans and Samnites face 
to face, committed to an inevitable contest for the supremacy of 
Italy. The progress of' Rome in Campania, could not but rouse* 
the jealousy of the Samnites ; and direct causes of complaint were* 
found in the colonization of Sora and Pregellm (b.c. 328). But if 
seemed from the beginning, as throughout the whole career of 
Rome, that her enemies were fated to lose the favourable moment 
for attack. It was owing partly to the war wifh Alexander of 
Epirus ancl the Greek cities, and partly to the uncertain policy of 
their confederacy, that the Samnites stood by while the Romans 


ccftquered Campania. 

The great conflict, which was sure to have been fought out 
sooner or later, began from a collision of Rome with a Greek 


community. The cities of Magna Gra?oia had now been all 
but politically extinguished by the attacks of the Etruscans, 
Samnites, and Lucanians, and the blows inflicted on theip by a 
Greek, Dionysius of Syracuse. Almost the last that retained 
their independence were the twin Cities of Palaepolis and Neapolis 
(the Old and New City), of which the latter has perpetuated its 
name to the present day in Naples {Napoli). Tl*f were founded 
by the Cumaeans on the site of an older city which was named 
after the nymph Parthenope, an appellation fondly preserved by 
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R C. 327.1 

tlio Roman poets ; * 'and the distinction between the Old and New 
City is believed to have dated from the time when the colony gave 
a refuge <o the people of the mother city on the capture of Cum a? 
by flic Sammies. Paltopolis f became involved in a quarrel with 
the Roman settlers in the recently allotted territory of Capua 
(n.e. 327). The Roman annalists tftll how, on a herald being sent 
to demand satisfaction, the Greeks, like a people valiant only with 
the tongue, returned an insulting answer. They relied on the 
support of the Samnitcs, who, as the Romans soon learnt, were 
sending troops {or, as they themselves admitted, volunteers) to 
their aid, and tampering with the subject cities. >So, while the 
two consuls marched against Pala?polis, heralds were sent to 
demand satisfaction of the Samnitcs. They were met by recrimi¬ 
nations and a challenge to fight out their quarrels on the plains 
of Campania. The Roman herald replied that the Senate and 
people would send their armies where they pleased, and the 
consul L. Cornelius Lentnlus at once crossed the frontier of 
Sainnium. 

Meanwhile, his disiinguished plebeian colleague, Q. Publilius 
Philo, lay encamped he tween Pahepolis and Neapolis so as to cut 
off their communication, when his year of office came to an end. 
To enable him to finish Iho campaign, Ihc Senate prolonged his 
command under tin; title, aflerwards so famous, of Proconsul 
(i.e. pro consult in place of the consul). Tie took Pala?polis, in 
which there was a Samnite garrison, and received the voluntary 
submission of Neapolis (n.e. 320). The Sabellian cities of southern 
Campania, though at first disposed to side with the Samnites, 
were ultimately gained over to Rome through their aristocracies ; 
and a vital breach was made m the Italian cause by the defection 
of tho Lucanians to the Roman alliance. This people, as soon as 
the death of Alexander of Epirus had removed tlia jweslmg 
necessity for their alliance with the Samnitcs, chose rather to 


4 As, for example, in tho celebrated lines :— 

“ lUo Vergilium me tempore duleis alclmt 
Partlicnnpe , stndiis florentem ignobilis oti." 
t “Dionysius, in all his account of these affairs, makes mention only of Neapolis ; 
the name of Palrepolis does not*once occur in his narrative. In the Roman story, 
Paliopolis holds the more prominent place ; for no other reason, apparently, than 
because Palnepolis was conquered by force, and enabled Publilius obtain the 
honour of a triumph, while Neapolis entered into a friendly treaty with Romo. • But 
Palrepolis must rc^ly have been 9 . very insignificant place f for it followed almost ns 
an infallible rule, that whenever anew' town (Neapolis) was founded in a more advan¬ 
tageous situation, the old town (Polaqwlis) went*to decay.”—Arnold’s History of 
Pom*, vol. ii. p. 180 (note). 
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devote all their resources to an attack "upon Tarentum v than to 
play a secondary part in the war with Rome. The Apulians took 
the same course; and, instead of the opportunity being seized 
for a great confederacy of the Italians against Rome, the Sam- 
nites were left to hear the brunt of the war almost without allies. 
The Lucanians, however, afterwards changed sides. 

' The Great Samnite War began in b.c. 320 with the advance of 
the two consuls from Capua up the valley of the Vulturnus. They 
took some towns in* Samnium, but gained no decisive success. 
Next year, the adhesion of the Vest Lilians to the Qamnite cause at 
once endangered the communications with Apulia, and threatened 
a league of the Sabellian tribes to the north of Samnium. They 
were completely reduced by the consul Decimus Junius Brutus; but 
the illness of his colleague, L. Furius Camillus, made it necessary 
to appoint a dictator for the conduct of the war in the Samnite* 
country. With his usual fondness for picturesque detail, Livy 
turns aside from the progress of the campaign to relate the quarrel 
between the commander and his deputy. The dictator, L. Papirius 
Cursor, being recalled to Rome by a defect in the auspices, which 
could only be taken afresh in the Roman territory, left his master 
of the horse, Q. Fabius Maximus, with a. strict charge to remain 
on the defensive. But Fabius hazarded an engagement, and 
gained a decisive victory. Hastening back to the camp at this 
news* Papirius ordered his disobedient lieutenant to be seized and 
put to death. The soldiers, flushed with the recent victory, inter¬ 
posed tumultuously To protect Fabius, who escaped during the 
night to Rome, whither Papirius followed, and gave orders to the 
lictors to arrest him. M. Fabius, the father of the offender, 
invoked the intercession of the tribunes to allow lpm an appeal to 
the people. It is impossible to believe that the constitution sanc¬ 
tified either the tribunicial interference, or that of the Comitia 
Centuriatn, against the dictator’s sentence. The tribunes hesitated 
to set so fatal a precedent, and the people found an escape from 
the difficulty by praying the dictator to forgive Fabius. His 
authority being thus saved, the dictator yielded ; and Livy observes 
that discipline was no less firmly established by the'peril of Q. 
Fabius than by the death of T. Manlius*. The truth is, that the 
act of old Torquatus would not bear repetition. 

Papirius regained the affections of the soldiers by personal atten¬ 
tions to their welfart, and led them on to successes which were con¬ 
tinued in the year following, when his dictatorship was prolonged 
instead of the election ofconsuls (n.o. 324). The following year 
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was marked by ail armed rising of the Tusculans and Privernatians 
who had already been admitted to all the private rights of citizen¬ 
ship, to obtain the full political franchise. * In the absence of 
both consuls with their armies in Apulia and Samnium, it was 
found necessary to yield; and the Tusculan leader, L. Fulvius 
Curvus, who had almost surprised the city, was elected consul for 
the succeeding year. This concession to the Latins seems to have 
brought new strength to the arms of Home; and the Samnites 
were reduced to sue for peace. They sent back all their prisoners, 
with the body of Brutulus Papius, the leader of the war .party, 
who had put hilnself to death rather than be given up alive. But 
all this was nothing so long as they refused to be the subject allies 
of Home (b.c. 322). 

The Samnites renewed the war with the desperation of a brave 
people driven to extremities, and chose for their commander C. 
Pontius, of Telesilla, whose generalship earned^ the title of the 
Samnite Hannibal, while he was far superior to the Carthaginian 
in generosity and culture. The Samnite nobles were brought 
within the inlluence of Greek learning, particularly at Tarentum, 
and the father of C. Pontius is said to have held philosophical con¬ 
versations, not only with Archytas, but with Plato himself. lie 
was probably, # as Arnold observes, more advanced in cultivation of 
mind than any Homan general of that age ; and we shall soon see 
how far he surpassed the whole Homan people in generosity and 
good faith. He had to defend Samnium against the united Homan 
armies, as the insurrection in Apulia had Jbeen subdued. But, 
just as the campaign was about to open, he spread a report that the 
whole force of the Sum nit os had marched into Apulia, to besiege 
Lueeria. The consuls, Titus Veturius and Spurius Postumius, who 
were already in Campania, resolved to march to the scene of action 
across the whole Samnite territory, a plan rash enough had^the 
news been true, and doubtless adopted for the sake of expedition. 
They entered the first rampart of the Apennines by the pass of the 
“ Caiuline Forks ” (so named from the village of Caudium), now 
called tin valley of Arpaia, on the road from Naples to Benevento. 
The pass is of a form very common at the entrance to chains of 
mountains. A watery meadow, enclosed on all sides by steep 
wooded hills, is entered front below and from above by*deep defiles. 
The surrounding woods afforded an ambush to the whole Samnite 
army, which the Homans believed to be on the other side of the 
Apennines. Without resistance or suspicion, they passed up the 

* The buJfrayiiUH ami hduorca. 
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lower defile "into the grassy mead ; but on reaching the upper pass, 
they found it blocked by felled trees, and guarded by a strong 
force. Meanwhile tlie entrance to the valley was occupied in the 
same manner; the Samnites closed on every side about the belea¬ 
guered foe, and inflicted on them a disastrous defeat. The fall of 
night saved the Romans from destruction, and the Sanmitcs retired 
to the hills, guarding every track and repulsing every sally of the 
enemy. Famine soon drove tlve Romans to surrender y they.placed 
their li\es and liberty at the mercy of the victors, only praying 
that their bodies might be saved from insult. In his eagerness (o 
seize the opportunity for an honourable peace, Pontius overlooked 
the advantage of detaining them as prisoners of war and finishing 
the negotiations at Rome. He trusted that terms made with the 
consuls would bind the senate and people; and the consuls raised 
no doubt of the ratification of their acts. Not one of the sacred 
heralds was present with the Roman army, as the Sanmitcs were 
to have been conquered and not treated with; but the moderate 
terms imposedJ>y the victors were sworn to not only by the consuls 
and the surviving military tribunes, but by two of the tribunes of 
the plebs, who might well be regarded as the special representa¬ 
tives of the people. Those terms were the razing of the fortresses 
of Crtles and Fregelhe, and the restoration of tlu? equal alliance 
between the two nations. Six hundred knights were kept as 
hostages. All the other soldiers, even the consuls, were stripped 
of their arms and armour; and, clothed only with the sort of kill 
called CAUiipcxtrc, th($ r marched out of the valley beneath the 
“ yoke,” an indignity which was the common fate of captive armies. 
►So far from showing any unusual insolence to the vanquished, 
Pontius generously provided the army with all necessary supplies, 
and with carriages for the wounded, till they classed the Liris. 
The Campanians remained faithful to the Romans in their misfor¬ 
tune, supplying all their wants, and placing their own lietors and 
fasces at the disposal of the consuls. In deep dejection the troops 
marched on to Rome, where they dispersed to their homes in.the 
country, or stole into the city by night. The consuls were received 
with the signs of a public mourning ; all public and private festi¬ 
vals were suspended, and the only business transacted was the 
election of new consuls, under the presidency of an interrex, after 
the nomination of a dictator luid been twice set aside by the augurs. 
The election fell upon men who had already rendered the greatest 
services to the state, Q. Publilius Philo and L. Papirius Cursor. 

On the meeting of the senate to decide upon the recent treaty, 
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the late consul, Sp. Postumius, was the first to propose that its 
ratification should be refused, and that himself and his colleague, 
with the ^nilitary tribunes who had sworn to it, should be given 
up to the Samnites, to abide the consequences of having exceeded 
their powers. The senators at once accepted the sacrifice, though 
most- of them had doubtless relatives among the six hundred 
hostages, whose fate must now bo Considered as scaled. Stripped 
as when they had passed under tjie yoke, and with their hands 
bound behind them, the victims were delivered up to the Samnites 
by a herald; and, as soon as the surrender Was made, Postumius 
smote the herald with his knee, exclaiming, u 1 now belong to 
the Samnites,* and 1 have done violence to the sacred person of a 
Roman herald and ambassador. Ye will rightfully wage .war with 
us, Homans, to avenge this outrage.” The superstitious device, 
by winch the grossest breach of faitli was placed under the sanc¬ 
tion of religion, was scorned by Rontius. Having refused to 
accept flic surrender, and ironically demanded that the Roman 
army should be placed where it an as at the capitulation, he gave 
back the prisoners to the herald. By keeping the six hundred 
hostages uninjured, Pontius threw still more completely upon the 
Romans the whole responsibility of their breach of faith. Striking 
as is the contrast between his magnanimity and their treachery, it 
is clear that he had committed a grave political error in expecting 
such a treaty to be ratified. Moderate as were its terms, the 
circumstances under which it was made were too humiliating to 
leave a doubt that it would be evaded on jmy pretext that could 
bo found ; and the consuls had. in fact usurped a power which 
belonged onlv to the civil authorities. There can be little doubt 
that they did this with the set purpose of the treaty's being repu¬ 
diated, and that the senate and people adopted their treacherous 
artifice. The treaty was one of that sort which, if ratified, must 
have been torn to pieces on the first prospect of a successful re¬ 
newal of the war; but tliis does not excuse the hypocritical 
perfidy of the whole transaction. The rejection of the treaty was 
at once *. political necessity, and a proof that political necessity 
was henceforth the only rule of Roman honour. The war was 
renewed with all the exasperation arising from the humiliation 
and conscious wrong of the one party, and the indignant disap¬ 
pointment of the other (n.c. 320). 

Before the Romans wore in a condition to take the field, Pontius 

Tli.it is, as a siirmnlcivil person who Ii.ul lost all rights of citizenship 

at Home. 
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had executed what he had before pretended, the capture of Lu- 
ceria. But the scale was soon turned by Papirius Cursor, who 
retook Luceria, with the six hundred hostages and •all ttie Roman 
arms and standards, and passed 7000 Samnite captives half-naked 
under the yoke. This complete reversal of the disaster of the 
Caudine Forks is doubtless an exaggeration of the annalists, with 
whom Papirius is a veritable- hero of romance. “ His remark¬ 
able swiftness of foot, his gigaptic strength, his enormous capa¬ 
cities for food, and the iron strictness of his discipline, accom¬ 
panied as it was by occasional touches of rough humour, all 
contributed to make his memory popular, somewhat in the same 
way as Richard Cueur de Lion has been admired amongst us; and 
bis countrymen boasted that lie would have been a worthy cham¬ 
pion to have fought against Alexander the Great, if Alexander 
had ever invaded Italy.”* In spite of all exaggeration, however, 
the Romans had an almost uninterrupted current of success for 
the first three years of the renewed war, chiefly in recovering the 
places around £amnium, which hud been lost by the Caudine 
disaster, till a truce was made with the Samnilcs for two years 
(b.c. 31S). 

The renewal of the war was attended with Samnite successes 
and defections among the allies, which imperilled the Roman 
cause in Campania and on the upper course of the Lins. But the 
lost ground was recovered by the military energy of Rome and 
her policy in binding some of the cities by favourable treaties, 
as in the case of Nola, and terrifying others by severe examples, 
as when two hundred of the chief citizens of Fregelhe were 
beheaded in the Forum (b.c. did). By the fifteenth year of the 
war the Roman domination was completely established in Apulia 
on the one sea and Campania on the other; and*ehains of forts 
linked Rome with the Adriatic, severing Upper from Lower 
Italy. Campania was connected with the capital by the first of 
those magnificent roads, which still form the most enduring 
monument of Rome's greatness through the whole extent of her 
vast empire. The name of the censor Appius Claudius Caicus (the 
Blind) is immortalized by the Via Appiu, which he constructed 
from Rome to Capua, carrying it through the Pomptine marshes 
on an embankment (u.c. 312). The road was afterwards pro¬ 
longed to Brtmdisium, and became the great highway for travellers 
from Rome ta Greece. It was now evident that Rome was em¬ 
bracing all Italy within her grasp, and the immense advantages of 

i 

* Arnold, History of Rome , vol. ii. ]>. 226. 
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lior central position and her consolidated government were pro¬ 
ducing their natural fruits. The nations of the north and centre 
awoke to the danger just as they were effectually severed from the 
iSamnites. The Etruscans, whose forty years’ truce with Rome 
(d.c. 351) had now expired, made a vigorous diversion by at¬ 
tacking the frontier fortress of Sutrium, beneath the walls of 
which the Romans sustained heavy losses under the consul 
Q. iEmilius, while his colleague, jU. Junius, was successful in 
Saninium (b.c. 311). 

The Etruscan campaign of the following year brought immortal 
honour to the consul Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, the same 
whose life had nearly been forfeited fifteen years before for his 
disobedience to the dictator Papirius. Finding the lines of the 
besiegers round Sutrium too strong to storm, Fabius made an 
advance through the Ciininiun forest into the heart of the enemy's 
country. This movement was the more daring as it left Rome 
uncovered on the side towards the* Umbrians, whose fidelity was 
but doubtfully secured by the consul's emissaries ;• and Fabius is 
said only to have prevented the disapproval of the senate by his 
rapid advance. But his boldness was justified by his success, the 
accounts of which, however, vary between a mere predatory incur¬ 
sion and the decisive defeat of the united armies of Etruria, in a 
battle the scene of which is placed by some as far up the country 
as Porusia. Thus much is clear, that Fabius gained a great 
\ ietory over the Etruscans at the Vadimonian lake, near where 
the eastern extremity of* the Ciminiait forest tyjbuts upon*the Tiber. 
This battle put an end, for the time, to all danger on flic side of 
Etruria, and several of the most powerful cities made truces with 
Rome for 300 and 400 months (b.c. 310—300). 

The division of the Roman forces, however, enabled the Sam- 
nites to inflict a great defeat on the other consul, 0. Marcius 
Rutilus. When the news reached Rome, the senate turned again 
to Papirius Cursor, and the consul Fabius, to whom a deputation 
was sent in Etruria, magnanimously nominated to the dictator¬ 
ship the ran who, in that office, had condemned him to death. 
No consuls were elected. Papirius gained a decisive victory over 
the Samnites, and exhibited, in his splendid triumph on the 15th 
of October, b.c. 309, thb insignia which attested the destruction 
of their two sacred bands, who were bound by a vow io conquer 
or to die. The one, which held the right wing in battle, wore 
white tunics and carried silvered arms and shields ; the other bore 
gilded shields and parti-coloured dresses, which, with the lofty 
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plumes of both bands, suggest a resemblance to the equipments 
of the Scottish highlanders, in keeping with the Celtic element 
that has been traced in the people of the Umbro-Samnite stock. 
The last alarm at seeing the power of the Samnitcs completely 
broken roused the kindred people of the north and centre to 
•efforts which would have been effectual at the proper time. But 
( v >. Fabius Maximus, who was again elected consul, led the 
army destined for Samnium to the north, and, having dispersed 
(he Umbrians, routed the Marsians and Pelignians (b.c. 30 <sj. 
The same year witnessed the fall of Nuceria, the last city of 
Campania that adhered to the Samnites. With his command 
continued as proconsul, Fabius compelled the surrender of a 
Samnite army at Allifte, and, while dismissing the Samnite 
prisoners, he gave an example of terror to those disposed to aid 
them by selling all the other captives as slaves, except a number 
of Ilernieans, who, as traitors to their alliance with Home, ere 
placed at the disposal of the •senate (b.c. 307). Their fate may 
be inferred from the revolt of Anagnia, the chief inty of the 
Hernicans, a diversion which, even tlius late, brought a gleam of 
success for the Samnites. But the rapid advance of the ltomans 
under the consul Q. Mareius Tremulus drove the Hernicans not 
only to accept a truce, but to furnish the army with supplies. 
Mareius formed a junction with his colleague; the united armies 
gained a decisive victory; and Samnium w«,s ravaged for nearly 
live months (b.c. 30(3). 

Tliougk virtually ponquen*!, the Samnites revenged themselves 
during the winter by predatory inroads upon Campania. But, 
with'the return of summer, both consuls penetrated from opposite 
sides into the heart of Samnium, and formed a junction before 
its chief city, Bovianum. The general, Statius Collins, was 
defeated and taken prisoner in a last clfort to relieve the place, 
the fall of which ended the resistance of the Samnites. The 
battle cost the life of the consul Tiberius Minuoius; but his suc¬ 
cessor, Marcus Fulvius, joined his colleague L. Postumius in 
recovering the towns lately lost upon the Liris, the chief of which 
were Sora and Arpinum (b.c. 305). It was not, however, till the 
consuls of the following year had advanced again into their 
country that the Samnites sued for peace ; an example which was 
followed by the Marsians, Pelignians, and other Sabellian tribes 
that had been concerned in the war. The terms granted were in 
accordance. with the steady but imvindictive policy of Roman 
aggrandizement. Livy, who seems incapable of conceiving that 
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an equal league could ever have existed between the llonians and 
other peoples, says* that the old alliance was restored to the Saw- 
nit es ; * but Dionysius more correctly represents the Samnitcs as 
submitting to become the dependent allies of Rome. The other 
►Sabellian tribes were admitted to an equal alliance, some of them 
ceding portions of their territory. The chief acquisitions wcro» 
from the forfeited domain of the iternican cities, and from the 
incorporation of the territory of the Aiquians, who were finally 
subdued, after a brief but fierce struggle, in b.c. 302. Their lands 
formed two new tribes, the Amcmms and Tcrcntyut (b.c. 299). But 
the real gain of Thane was far greater than that of any territory. 
The whole power of the Sammies and their Sabellian allies had 
been arrayed against her in vain. The Etruscans had mingled in 
the conflict, only to prove that Rome need no longer fear their 
rivalry. The Lucanians, who might have turned the scale by a 
hearty co-operation with the Samnites, had divided the force of 
that people by needing garrisons* to overawe them; and the 
removal of those garrisons gave the Romans an ascendancy in 
Lucania which helped them to secure au advantageous peace with 
Tarcntum.f Thus 1 he republic assumed her place as the leading 
power of Italy. 

The defeated nations would not, however, submit to Home’s 
supremacy without one last, struggle, for which they called in the 
aid of the common'enemy, the (hulls. A desultory warfare had 
continued in Etruria and Umbria after the peace with the Sam- 
nites; and the fortress of Nequinuni, on the Nar, was only taken 
after an obstinate resistance. A colony, planted on its site, under 
the name of Narnia, formed the key of the position where the 
Nar was crossed by the great military road ( Via Ftammo') which 
was constructed* through Umbria, severing the Samnitcs from 
the Etruscans (b.c. 299). Just at this, time, new hordes of Gauls 
crossed the Alps, and, passing through Etruria, unopposed and 
probably aided by the people, fell upon the Homan territory* 
They speedily reerossed the Apennines with their plunder, and 
almost destroyed each other in a quarrel about its division ; but. 
meanwhile the Samnites had seized the opportunity to invade 
Lucania, an act which the Homans resented by a declaration of 
war. Thus began the Third • Sana'do War, which lasted nine 
years (b.c. 298—290). 

* 1 ‘ Foylus antiquum Sanuutibus mtdi/um.'' 

+ We shall have occasion to icvic\v the relations of TureiUuiii with Rome in the 
next chapter. 
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In the first and second campaigns, one Homan army marched 
through Samnium, gained a victory at Bovhmum, and pacified 
Lucania; while another army defeated the Etruscans at Volateme. 
Separate liegociations had already been commenced between 
Etruria and Home, when the Samnite general, Gellius Egnatius, 
♦’induced the Etruscans to hold out by offering to come to their aid 
in. their own country. AVI file leaving one army to continue the 
war in Samnium, and raising another for an invasion of Cam¬ 
pania, he led tlxc main body of his forces through the Marsian 
and Umbrian territories, and formed a junction with his allies in 
Etruria (n.c. 200). Thus the Homans saw their plans for severing 
northern and southern Italy frustrated ; and they were threatened 
by a new invasion of the (Hauls, whom the Etruscans laid taken 
into their pay. To join the invaders before they crossed the Apen¬ 
nines, the forces of the coalition were directed'! ow'ards Umbria, and 
(hither (he Hoiuaus marched to meet them with 00,000 men, partly 
recalled from Campania, and partly raised by great efibrts at Home. 
Two armies of reserve were formed, the one under the walls of the 
city, the other at Falerii, to occupy the Etruscans with a diver¬ 
sion, which succeeded in drawing away the bulk of their forces 
from the decisive battle. The consuls w'orc the veteran l). Eabius 
Maximus Hullianus, and P. Decius Mus, who, already rivalling 
his colleague in military reputation, repeated the self-devotion 
of his father, and so decided the great. Victory of Sentinum 
over the confederates. The Homan left, which had been dis¬ 
ordered by the war*chariots of the (Hauls, rallied at seeing the 
self-sacrifice of the consul; the Campanian cavalry completed the 
defeat of the Gauls ; and the Samnites on the other wing, already 
weakened *by the defection of the Etruscans, gave way after a 
resistance so determined that 9000 Homans were left upon the 
field. Umbria at once submitted: the Gauls dispersed: the Sam¬ 
nites retreated in good order; but they were unable to prevent 
the Homans from recovering Campania (b.c. 290). The chief 
Etruscan cities made a truce with Home for 400 months (b.c. 294). 
The Samnites, resisting with the courage of despair, gained some 
successes in Campania; but they were again defeated with great * 
loss by the consul, L. Papirius Cursor (b.c. 293).* Their general, 
Gellius Egnatius, had fallen in the battle of Sentinum; and the 
veteran Caius Pontius (or, as some suppose, his son) cast a last ray 
of glory over the Samnite arms by the total defeat of the consul, 

Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges, who made a rash advance from Cam- 

♦ It is recorded that the first sun-dial waff set up at Rome in this year. 
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pania into Samnium. Public indignation at Rome suggested tlie 
unprecedented course of deposing Fabius from the consulship; * 
but his aged father Rullianus interposed his authority by offer¬ 
ing to serve as lieutenant under his son, whose life he saved, as 
well as his reputation, in the decisive battle that ensued. Pon¬ 
tius was taken prisoner with 4,000 # Samnites, and 20,000 more* 
were slain (n.o. 202). 

Quintus Fabius was continued ill his command, as proconsul, 
for another year, during which the Samnites prolonged a hopeless 
resistance ; and the first Roman colony was founded in their terri¬ 
tory, at Vcnusia, on the borders of Apulia (b.c. 201). Before the 
(‘lose of the summer, the proconsul returned to Rome, and sullied 
his splendid triumph by the cruel revenge he took for his former 
defeat by the great Samnite. The act cannot be better told, or 
more justly judged, than in the words of l)r. Arnold :— 


“ While he was borne along in his chariot, 


according to custom, 


his old father rod^on horseback behind him atf one of his lieuten¬ 
ants, delighting himself with the honours of his son. But at the 
moment when the consul and his father, having arrived at the end 
of the Sacred Way, turned to the left to ascend the hill of the 
Capitol, C. Pontius, the Samnife general, who with the other 
prisoners of rank had thus far followed the procession, was led 
aside to the right hand to the prison beneath the Capitoline hill, 
and there was thrust down into the underground dungeon of the 


prison, and beheaded. One year had passed since his last battle; 
nearly thirty since he had spared the lives* and liberty of two 
Roman armies, and, unprovoked by the treachery of his enemies, 
lmd afterwards set at liberty the generals who were given up into 
his power as a pretended expiation of their country's perfidy. 
Such a murder,* committed or sanctioned by such a man as Q. 
Fabius, is peculiarly a national crime, and proves but too clearly 
that in their dealings with foreigners the Romans had neither 
magnanimity, nor humanity, nor justice. 

The war. now urtually at an end, was formally concluded in 
. the following year, when both the consuls invaded Samnium. 
The Samnites sued for peace, and were again made the dependent 
allies of Rome. They were subjected to no harsh or humiliating 
terms, nor was their last renewal of the war punished j)y any loss 
of territory. Too politic to exasperate a brave nation, which oug&t 


* The only example of such a deposition in the whole course of Roman history is 
the cafto of China, in the Marian civil wars (b.c. 87). • 

+ Arnold’s History of Rome , vol. ii. p, 305. . ' 
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henceforward to he an clement of their strength, the ltomans 
pursued the wiser course of securing the coasts of hotli seas, by 
fortresses, such ns those of Mintnrnro and Sinuossa in Campania 
and Hatria on the Adriatic, while the strongholds of the Apen¬ 
nines were penetrated by their great military roads.* The western 
shore of Italy, from the Cminian forest to Capua, was now 
added to the territory of Rome, and the eastern and southern 
plains were commanded by the outposts of Luceria and Vcnusia. 
The latter, especially, placed on the confines of Samnium, Apulia, 
and Lucapia, and on the high road to Tarentum, served to com¬ 
mand the south. About this time, too, the ►Sabines were finally 
conquered, and their lands included in the Roman territory. It 
is not enough.to say that Romo was now the first of the Italian 
states ; she already held the supremacy of the peninsula. 


It was no dmiht at this time that the Via Appia was continued to Yi»nU"ia. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

--♦- 

THE WAR WTTTT PYRRHUS, AND •THE CONQUEST OF TTALY. 

B O. 200 TO B.C. 200. 


“ lie left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
•tfo point a moral, or adorn a tale.”—J ohnson. 


^TATE OP ITALY AFTKR THK SAMNITE WARS—THE ETRUSCAN'S AND (UHLS IN THE NORTH 
—THE LUCAN IANS AND BllUTTIANS IN THE SOUTH—LUCANIA AND THE GREEK 0ITIF.S 
—THE ROMANS PROTECT TIJURIT—NEW ITALIYN COALITION—WAR IN ETRURIA—IR¬ 
RUPTION OF TIIE GAULS—A ROMAN ARMY DESTROYED BEFORE ARRETIUM—DEFEAT 
AND EXTINCTION OF THE SENONES—DEFEAT OF TIIE ETRUSCANS AT TIIE VADIMONIAN 
LAKE—SUCCESSES OF FABRICIUS IN LUCANIA—TARENTUM—ITS'INFLUENCE IN ITALY 
—CNLLS IN AID FROM GREECE —ARCHIDAMVS—ALEXANDER OF EPIRUS—CLEONYMUS— 
ALLIANCE .WITn ROME—'"HE T \REXTTXES ATTACK A ROMAN FLEET AND SEIZE THURII 
—OUTRAGE ON TIIE ROMAN AMBASSADOR POSTUMIL'S —PYRRHUS INVITED TO ITALY— 
HE BECOMES MASTER OF TARENTUM—MARCH OF THE ROMANS TO MEET HIM—MEIR 
DEFEAT AT IIEIUCLEA—MISSION OF CTNRAS TO ROME—APPTU3 CLAUDIUS CtfCUS IN 
THE SENATE—IMPRESSION MADE ON 0INEAS—ADVANCE OF PYRRHUS TO PRJ5NESTE— 

TJCE ETRUSCANS MAKE A SEPARATE PEACE — PTRRITUS RETREATS TO TARENTUM-EM- 

BASSY OF FABRICIUS—CAMPAIGN IN APULIA—BATTLE OF ASCUXUM — STATE OF THE 
SICILIAN GREEKS—LEAGUE OF ROME AND CARTHAGE—SIEGE OF SYRACUSE—PYRRHUS 
PASSES INTO SICILY — IIIS FIRST SUCCESSES AND REPULSE AT LILYB.AEUM—HIS RE¬ 
TURN TO ITALY—HIS DEFEAT AT BENEVENTUM AND FINAL DEPARTURE—CAPTURE OF 
TARENTUM, RIIEGIUM, AND BRUNDISIUM—SUBMISSION OF TICENUM, LUCANIA, AND 
THE BRUTTII—CONQUEST OF ITALY COMPLETED—NAVAL AFFAIRS—POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL STATE OF ITALY AND ROME. 

The last act in Home's long contest for the supremacy of Italy 
is also the first in the great drama of her conflict with the world. 
6i Towards the end of the fifth century of the city, thosG nations 
which had been raised to supremacy in their respective lands began 
to come into contact in council and on the battle field; and, as at 
Olympia the preliminary victors girt themselves for a second arid 
more serious struggle, so on the larger arena of the nations, Car¬ 
thage, Macedonia, $nd Rome now prepared for the final and 
decisive contest.”* The conquest of the Samnites* had left two 
great Italian nations sj^l unsubdued, the Etruscans in the north 
and the Lucanians in the south. In each quarter, too, there were 
other races which had obtained a footing on the Italian soil. At 
one extremity of the peniifeula, the Gauls were ever ready to pour 
down, not only in predatory incursions on their own account, bijt 
at the instigation of the Etruscans ; and, at the other, the Greek 

* Mommsen's History of Romr y vol. i. p. 393. 
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cities, which might have fallen like ripe fruit into the lap of 
Rome, were too inviting a prey to others not to precipitate a con¬ 
flict for their possession. It was from this source that Rome 
became involved in fresh wars, first against a new Italian coali¬ 
tion, and then with her powerful-antagonist, Pyrrhus, King of 


Epirus. 

* The whole of the southern extremity of Italy,—below those 
branches of the Apennines which diverge from the knot formed 
near Venusia, to the promontory of Minerva (T. Camp(rncUa) on 
the west coast, and the lapvgian promontory ( C '. di Lcncn) at the 
“heel” of the peninsula—the whole of this region, except the 
possessions of the Greek cities along the coast, was now in the 
possession of two kindred peoples of Panmite origin, the Luca- 
nians and Bruttians. Their settlement in these regions was the 
consequence of the great and continued movement of the Sabcllian 
races to the south, and the Bruttians are said to have separated 
from the Lucauians by an a*ct of rebellion, which obtained for 
them their distinctive name.* The country of the Bruttians ex¬ 
tended from the straits of Messina to the little river Laus (/></), 
being formed throughout by the last chain of the Apennines; and 
the people were a wild race of mountain shepherds, whose cha¬ 
racter and habits have been handed down to the Calabrians. The 
limits of Lucania along the west coast were from flic Laiis to 
the Silarus, which divided it from Campania.' On this side it was 
a highland country, like Bruttium, but cast of the Apennines it 
embraced the great plain which lies at the head of the gulf of 
Tarentum. It was thus an agricultural as well as a pastoral 
region, and it was rich in the vine,f the olive, and other fruit- 
trees. The vicinity of the Greek cities, while tending greatly to 
civilize the Lucauians, held out to them a prize, to grasp which 
became the leading object of their policy. 

The aid which the Lucauians rendered to Rome in the Sunnite 


wars appears to have been purchased by leaving those cities at their 
disposal. But when, on the restoration of peace, they began to 
take possession of the* prize, and laid siege to TImrii, the Greeks 
applied for aid to Rome, just as the Camnanians of Tcanum and 
Capua had asked her help against the Samnites. As in that case, 
so in this, the temptation proved, irresistible. The Romans set 


* Bruttii or Brettii is explained by the Roman antiquarians to mean rebels in the 
* Lucanian language. 

t The luxuriance of the vine in this whole southern region is supposed to have 
given origin to its Greek name (Enotria , that is, the land of wine. 
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little value on the friendship of a people whom the possession of 
Venusia .would enable them to subdue, and commanded them to 
respect the Thurians as the allies of Rome. The spirit of Italian 
independence was once more roused. All that remained of a 
national party among the Samnites were induced to join with the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Etruscans in a new confederacy; and even 
in Tarentum the anti-Roman party was strong enough to prepare 
to break off the Roman alliance. While these preparations were 
going on, the Romans had the wisclom to compose those internal 
dissensions which broke out anew after the Samnite Wars. It l\p.s 
already been rejated how the last secession of the plehs achieved 
the triumph of their order, which was embodied in the Ilor- 
tensian and Mamian laws ; * and thus the republic presented 
a united front to the hist attack of the combined nations of 
Italy. 

The war began in Etruria seven years after the conclusion of 
peace with the Samnites (iu\ 283)., Arretium, the only Etruscan 
city which had refused to lake part with the other states, was 
besieged by the whole force of the confederacy, and by hordes of 
the Gallic Senones, whom they had taken into <heir pay. The 
new consuls had not yet luul time to bring their levies into the 
field, f but L. Caicilius Metellus, (lie consul of the last year and 
now prmtor, was still in Etruria with his army. He hastened to 
the relief of Arretium, and suffered ihere a most calamitous 
defeat, he himself being slain, with seven military tribunes, and 
13,000 men, and the rest of his army were made prisoners. The 
army was, in fact, cut oft' by thp Senones, Who were serving with 
the Etruscans, though they were then at peace with Rome; and the 
heralds sent to complain of this breach of faith were murdered at 
the instigation $f the chieftain Britomaris, whose father had failed 
in the battle. But a signal vengeance was taken by the consul, 
P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was already on his march into 
northern Etruria. On hearing of the disaster at Arretium, lie 
turned aside into the territory of the Senones, easily defeated the 
few warriors who were left in the country, and began to devastate 
the land and massacre all who were able to bear arms. The Gauls 
who were with the Etauscan army, failing to persuade their allies 
to march upon Rome, returned to defend their country. They 
were met by Dolabella and defeated with immense slaughter, the 
survivors falling by their own hands. The result of the campaign 

* B.c. 280. Sec p. 280. 

+ At this period the consuls came into office about the middle - of April. 

VOL. II. x 
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was nothing less than the utter extinction of the nation of the 
Senones. Their women and children were sold as slaveg. Those 
of the people who escaped destruction were driven from the land, 
and probably went to swell the hordes that soon afterwards poured 
down upon Greece and Asia Minor.* Their territory was soon 
occupied by Roman settlements. 

The first colony was immediately founded at Sena (Senigaglia ); 
and the Adriatic waters, of which the Tyrrhenians had previously 
been masters, witnessed the presence of a Roman fleet to protect 
tlje newly acquired coasts, and to prepare against the great attack 
which already threatened them from Epirus. Meanwhile the people 
of Cisalpine Gaul resolved to avenge their brethren’s fale; and the 
great nation of the Boii joined the army of the Etruscans, with 
the design of marching on to another Sack of Rome. Rut the 
consul Gnmus Pomitius Calvinus met their united forces at the 
passage of the Tiber, and gained a decisive victory at the Vadi- 
monian lake, which lies near the right bank, a little below the 
confluence of the IsW. This defeat,, in which the flower of the 
Etruscan nation perished, and from which they never recovered, 
concluded the campaigns of the eventful year b.c. 283. In the 
following year, the broken forces of the Gauls and Etruscans 
were again defeated by the consul, Q. /Emilius Papus, and the 
Boians concluded a separate peace with Rome (b.c. 282). 

The desultory warfare/ which the Etruscans maintained for two 

i ' ft 

years more, did not hinder the Romans from devoting their almost 
undivided attention to the south. Their small auxiliary force had 
been content hitherto to maintain itself at Tliurii against the 
Lucanians and Bruttians; but now the consul, C. Fabkicius 
Luscinus, who has left one of the brightest names in the Roman 
annals, marched to the relief of the city. The ^Lucanians were 
defeated in a great battle, and their general, 0. Statilius, was taken 
prisoner. The victory was followed by the voluntary submission 
of most of the Greek cities, except those of Dorian origin, which 
adhered to Tarcntum; and, besides, Tliurii, Locri, Croton, and 
Rhegium received Roman garrisons. Their occupation of the 
last of these cities appears to have anticipated the designs of the 
Carthaginians : and from the station they had at last reached at 
the extremity of the peninsula, they seemed to challenge those 
two great foreign powers, the Hellefiic and the Punic, whose con¬ 
flicts with Rome occupy the following century of her annals. 
Once more the good fortune of Rome was conspicuous in having 

* See chap. xviii. p. 110. . 
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to deal with her enemies apart; for the conquest of Italy was 
finished two years before the Punic wars began; and the ambi¬ 
tious designs of Pyrrhus were not resumed by Philip of Mace¬ 
donia till the Homans were relieved from the worst pressure of 
the Second Punic War. 

Tarentum now remained the sole obstacle to Rome’s entire 
mastery of Italy. Situated on a splendid harbour west of the river 
Galaasus, at the bottom of the Gjdf of Tarentum, and adjacent 
to the fertile plain of Lucania, this ancient city had enjoyed a pre¬ 
eminence among the states of Magna Gnecia 'almost from the time 
of its colonization by the Lacedemonian Phalanthus. Tt grew rich 
by commerce, and possessed land and sea forces sufficient to de¬ 
fend it alike against the Etruscans and the more fatal enemy of 
the Greek cities in Italy, Dionysius of Syracuse. The philosopher 
Archytas, a native of the city, gave it a code of laws (about 
r.c. 400), and it became famous as the resort of learned Greeks. 
Meanwhile, however, it had entirely abandoned the old Dorian 
simplicity; and the transference of the government from the many 
to the few was followed by a strange mixture of restless energy in 
the pursuit of wealth with licentious frivolity in its use. The Ta- 
rentines have been called “the Athenians of Italy,” but while they 
caricatured the levity of the Athenians to a childish degree, they 
vied with the Etruscans in degraded luxury. . Plato, who visited 
Tarentum about b.c. ,389, saw the whole city drunk at the time of 
the Dionysia. The reader of Athenams will remember at least 
one striking case of their prostitution of art to licentiousness ; and 
literature was equally degraded by # the invention of the burlesque 
or “ merry tragedy,” at the very time when the Sarnnites were 
making their great stand against the advancing power # of Rome.^ 
The demagogue^ who directed their government proved totally 
incompetent to make use of a crisis which might have delivered 
the city from its difficult position among the contending parties. 
Their thoughts were chiefly occupied with the danger nearest at 
hand, from the growing pressure of the Lucanians, and their ap¬ 
peals for aid first brought over armies from the continent of Greece 
to Italy. Archidamus, the son of Agis, fell fighting in their cause 
(b.c. 338). In the interval between the first and second Samuitc 
wars, the people of Tarentum invited Alexander of Epirus, the 
uncle of Alexander the Great, to assist them against a jt)int attack 
by the Lucanians and the Sarnnites (b.c. 332). This prince 
remained in Italy for nearly seven years, but the Retails of his 

campaigns are unfortunately lost. The Tarenjdnes soon quarrelled 

x 2 
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with him, probably because they perceived his design of making 
himself king of Italy. He then continued the war on his own 
account, and made a league with the Romans. After a career 
marked by considerable successes, the treachery of some Lucanian 
emigrants, who wished to make their peace with their countrymen, 
brought on him a defeat, in which he lost his life, near Pandosia? 
on the river Acheron (n.c. 326*). In this same year, the breaking 
out of the Great Samnite War .gave the Tarentines an opportunity 
to form # a league which might have repulsed the Romans from 
Southern Italy. But while they left the Samnites to maintain a 
single-handed struggle for Italian independence, the Tarentine 
demagogues claimed to assume the position of umpires ; and when 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks seemed to present a safe oppor¬ 
tunity for insulting the Romans, they summoned both belligerents 
to lay down their arms (b.o. 320). The Romans replied by an 
immediate declaration of war, which seems at once to have quelled 
the rash confidence of the Tarentines; for, instead of using their 
fleet to co-operate with the Samnites r in Campania, they sent it to 
support the aristocratic party in the cities of Sicily’against Aga- 
thocles. Their armies were occupied in hostilities with the Luca- 
nians, whose policy was equally fatal to the Samnite cause. At 
length, warned by the approaching end of the war that they might 
soon have to deal with the Romans as well as the Lucanians, they 
again looked for help to Greece. The adventurer who came this 
time to their aid was Cleonyinus, the son of Cleomenes II., king 
of Sparta,-who brought with him 5000 mercenaries and raised as 
many more in Italy. He compelled the Lucanians to make peace 
with Tarentum ; and, had he possessed the spirit of a Pyrrhus, he 
,was strong enough to have headed a great confederacy of the 
'Italians and the Greek cities'' against Rome. Put his ambition 
was of a far more vulgar type ; and, after wasting time at Meta- 
pontum, and talking of aiding the Sicilian cities against Agatliocles, 
he suddenly departed for Corcyra, and made that island his head¬ 
quarters for piratical incursions upon Italy and Greece. Thus the 
close of the Second Samnite War found the Tarentines defenceless 
against the Romans, who granted them favourable terms of peace 
(b.c. 304). 

That peace had remained formally unbroken to the present time; 
and the Tarentines, yearly more and more enervated by luxury, 
had looked on while the Samnites and Etruscans were crushed and 
the Senones gxtirpated. But their secret hostility to Rome was 
now intensified bj fear; and an opportunity occurred for the inso- 
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lent display of their maritime $ower at her expense. There were 
old treaties which bound the Romans not to sail to the east of the 
Lucanian promontory ((7. New), the western headland of the Gulf 
of Tarentum. The Romans were not likely to observe a restriction 
which would have severed them both from their garrison at Thurii 
and from their new possessions on t]ie Adriatic. Whether in good 
faith, or from the characteristic assumption to “ decree what should 
be right,” a fleet of ten ships of War, sent to protect Thurii, and 
probably also to watch the Tarentines, appeared suddenly olf 
Tarentum (b.c. 282). It was the Dionysiac festival, and the whole 
people were gathered in the theatre in a condition like that in 
which they had been seen by Plato, when from the raised seats, 
which looked out to the sea, they beheld the Roman ships making 
evidently for the harbour. Incited by a demagogue, who urged 
them to take instant satisfaction for the violated treaty, they 
rushed down and manned their ships, and sailed out to meet the 
Romans, who, surprised and outnumbered, sought safety in flight. 
Only half their fleet escaped: four ships were sunk with all their 


crews ; a fifth was taken ; the soldiers on board were put to death, 
and the rowers were sold for slaves. Such an outrage upon an 
ally so powerful could only spring from that recklessness with 
which weak passion commits itself to a course which it is conscious 
of not having the strength to carry through. As for the treaty, it 
was both obsolete and inapplicable to the present state of things; 
and the Tarentines clearly put themselves in the wrong by attack¬ 
ing without first warning olf the Roman fleet. Flushed with their 
easy victory, they°marchcd to Tliufii and took the city by surprise. 
The Roman garrison was suffered to retire uninjured; but their 
partisans ware driven into exile; .the existing govenfment waA 
overthrown; the city was plundered; and the Thurians were 
bitterly rejuoached for bringing the Romans into the Gulf of 
Tarentum among the Hellenic cities, by the very state vdiicli had 
forced thefn to that course by abandoning them to tlie Lucanians 
(b.c. 282). 

The Romans took their wonted precautions to place themselves 
in the right. They sent L. Postumius to Tarentum at the head of 
an embassy, to demand satisfaction. On their first landing the 
envoys w ere beset by a rabble, jeering at their purple-bordered 
togas. It happened that the citizens were again assembled in the 
theatre at the season of a festival, and the ambassadors were con¬ 
ducted thither .for their audience. The whole assembly seemed 
possessed with a spirit of wanton levity. When Postumius began 
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to address them in Greek, they lauflied aloud at his accent and his 
mistakes. He was still proceeding, with unmoved gravity, to 
state the senate’s moderate demands—the release of the captives, 
the restoration of Tliurii, and the surrender of the authors of the 
outrage—when a drunken profligate came up to him and bespat¬ 
tered his white toga with thjj most disgusting filth, amidst the 
laughter, applause, and obscene songs of the whole assembly. 
“ Laugh while ye may/’ exclaimed Postumius, holding up his 
sullied robe, “ ye shall weep long enough hereafter, and the stain 
on this toga shall be washed out in your blood.” Even after 
this insult, it was with some reluctance that the'senate declared 
war. The consul, L. iEmilius Barbula, who was already in Sam- 
mum, advanced into the Tarentine territory; but he did not begin 
to ravage' it till the former offers of peace had been again refused ; 
and then he sent back several noble prisoners unhurt. The Homans 
hoped for the restoration of peace through the aristocratical party ; 
and for a moment' the government fell into its hands; but the 
democracy had already taken measures, at once to protect the 
city and to secure their own ascendancy by foreign aid. 

The petulance of the Tarentine democracy was, in fact, not so 
irrational as it appears ; and the Homans had a special reason for 
their moderation. AVe must glance back to that point in the 
Greek annals at which wo saw the noble-minded Epirot, Pyiuuius, 
meditating to place his name on a level with that of Alexander, by 
founding an empire in the "West.* Since the enterprise of his 
ancestor Alexander, half a century before, Tarentum bad been, as 
it were, an open gate into Italy ; and now the prospect was held 
out of measuring his strength, not with the barbarian Lueanians, 
-*but with f worthy rivals for imperial dominion. The Samnitcs, 
Lueanians, and Bruttians might be relied on tor a last united 
efFortnuider such a leader. The Tarentines had already sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, who had the wisdom to demand powers which 
would make* him independent of their vacillating councils; and 
tfytf had to make the simple choice between submitting to the 
Romans or receiving the Epirot for a master. The two parties 
were very nearly balanced; but the more patriotic«course of taking 
a Greek for their leader was enforced by apprehensions of Homan 
vengeance* The clemency of the Roman consul had, however, 
produced such an effect, that Agis, the leader of the aristocratic 
party, had been chosen general, when all was changed by the. return 
of the envoys from Epirus, bringing a treaty ratified by Pyrrhus* 

* Sec chap, xtiii. p. 107. 
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It gave him the supreme corhmand of the Tarentines and their 
Italian allies, with the right of keeping a garrison in the city till 
the independence of Italy should be secured. The envoys were 
accompanied by Cineas, the favourite minister of Pyrrhus. His 
general, Milo, soon followed, with 3000 men, and, by taking pos¬ 
session of the citadel, put an end at once to the government of 
Agis, and to all prospect of peace with Rome. The consul iEnii- 
lius retired into winter quarters in'Apulia (b.c. 281). 

It was still the depth of winter when Pyrrhus himself landed 
on the Messapian coast with a force which had suffered greatly 
from a stormy voyage, and marched overland to Tarentum, whither 
his scattered ships gradually followed. The army he brought 
with him numbered 20,000 soldiers of the phalanx, 2000 archers, 
500 slingers, 3000 cavalry, and 20 elephants, an animal now for 
the first time seen in Italy.* It was for the most part raised 
from various nations subject to his rule on thtf western coast of 
Greece,—Molossians, Thesjjrotians, Chaonians, and Ambraciots ; 
but it also included, besides his own household troops, some 
Maeedoniairinfantry and Tliessalian-cavalry, furnished by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. This small body,—as large, however, as that which 
Alexander had led into Asia—was but the nucleus of his intended 
force. The Parentine envoys had promised him 350,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry of the confederates.* Finding that this force 
still remained to be raised, Pyrrhus at once set about enlisting mer¬ 
cenaries at the expense of the Tarentines, and, what was far more 
distasteful, lie compelled the citizens to serve in person, Tlis 
measures transformed the city of frivolous idlers into a severely 
ordered garrison; the assembly and the clubs were suspended; 
the theatres an I promenades were closed; and when \he citizen® 
attempted to fly from this irksome discipline, his guards pre¬ 
vented their passing the gates without the king’s permission* 
On the first symptoms of disaffection, the demagogues and lead¬ 
ing men were put to death or deported as hostages to Epirus. 
Whatever might be the case with Italy, Tarentum at least had 
found a master, who knew how little its free alliance was worth ; 
and Pyrrhus was loo good a soldier to begin the campaign with¬ 
out securing the city which formed his military base. 


* Hence its proper Latin name, “tho Lucanian ox” {bos Lucas), from the cotmtry 
in which the Romans first saw it. Wo atill unconsciously call tho elephant an ox, 
for tho name is hut tho Greek form of the Semitic alqth or clcph , an ox . It is need* 
less to multiply examples of tho popular application?of familiar names to newly* 
discovered animals. 
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The Homans strained every nerve to march against Pyrrhus 
before he could gather the forces which as yet the confederacy 
did not possess. In /act, all Italy, except Tarentum itself and 
the adjacent parts of Lucania, lay at their command, if they could 
but anticipate the advance of Pyrrhus. The Samnites -and the 
bulk of the Lucanians Vere kept in check by the colony of 
Venusia; and the Bruttians would have been overawed by the 
garrisons of the Greek cities, but for the defection of the Cam¬ 
panian garrison in Rhegiuin, who rose and seized the city for 
themselves, with results of which wo have afterwards to speak. 
From this example it may be inferred that the Campanians were 
for the most part employed in garrison duty, and that they were 
generally disaffected. The crisis was indeed one to try the temper 
of all the Italians, and especially of the recently subdued Sabellian 
nations, when they heard that the greatest captain of Greece had 
crossed the sea to head an effort for their liberation ; and there 
can be little doubt that a rapid march of Pyrrhus up the central 
highlands would have been attended toy a universal rising. How 
dubious was the fidelity of some even of the Latins, and how 
stern the resolution of the Romans to crush disaffection, is proved 
by the fate of some of the leading citizens of Pr tunes to, who were 
suddenly carried off to Rome, cast into prison, and afterwards put 
to death. Even the proletarii were called out and armed, probably 
to form the army of reserve which covered R6me.' An army was 
sent under the consul Coruncanius against the Etruscans, who 
were already scarcely able to keep the field; while the main forces 
of the republic were despatched under the other consul, P. Valerius 
Ltcvinus, through Samniiun into the Tarentine territory. This 
Amy consisted of four legions, with the auxiliary troops of the 
allies. Its total force, amounting in all to 50,'000 men, is so 
much -greater than an ordinary consular army* that we must 
suppose Lseviifus to have formed a junction with the troops which 
had wintered in Apulia under iErnilius. At the lowest calcu¬ 
lation, the Roman army must have considerably outnumbered the 
enemy. 

The attempt of Pyrrhus to gain time by offering to mediate 
between the Romans and the Italians was met by an indignant 
refusal; am] he- marched out of Tarentum to meet the enemy. 
Lsevinus had directed his march to the western shore of the Gulf 
of Tarentum, and was encamped on the right bank of the Siris 
(Sumo) when Pyrrhus hastened forward to protect the important 

* The greatest ordinary force of a consular army was 20,000 foot and 2,400 horse. 
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city of Heraclea at the mouth of the Aciris (Agn). The plain 
between the two rivers was favourable for the king’s cavalry and 
elephants, and here he drew up his forces, *ith his left resting on 
Heraclea and his right towards Pandosia. The Battle of Hera¬ 
clea is memorable in military history as the first in which the 
two great systems of the phalanx and «the legion were brought 
into collision.* The attack was begun by the Womans. They 
passed the Siris under cover of their horse, who crossed first on 
the two wings, threatening to surround the enemy. Pyrrhus 
himself led a furious charge of cavalry, but the Romans sus¬ 
tained the shod?*, in which the king was thrown, his horse being 
killed by a brave Frentanian, and his horsemen fled at seeing him 
fall. The incident taught Pyrrhus caution; and he exchanged his 
arms and purple cloak with an officer of his guard, named Mega- 
cles, while he brought the phalanx into action. Seven times did 
the legion and the phalanx drive one another batik: seven times 


did either force reconquer its lost ground. The conflict still hung 
in doubt, when Megacles, whftsc borrowed splendour had made him 
a universal mark, was struck down dead. His fall was almost as 
fatal as if lie had been really the king. Ltovinus seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to bring up his last reserve, a chosen body of cavalry, 
which he threw on the flank of the phalanx, while it wavered for 
a moment. But the column rallied at tlip sight of Pyrrhus, riding 
with bare head along its front; and the king, in his turn, brought 
lip his reserve, those formidable beasts, whose unwieldy strength 


* Tho Roman legion, as wo have soon, was at first arrayed as a phalanx ; but, at 
the time of the great Latin war, it had hcoi» remodelled into that more open order, 
for a full account of which the reader is referred to the works on Roman antiquities. It 
was drawn up in three lines at moderate intervals, called the hastati , principles, and 
triarii; but the last line was triple, so that there were really five lilies infill. Tho 
tati f in the front line, wore the youths who were making their first experience of war; 
the principcs , those in tho full vigour of manhood ; and these two formed the van, 
under the common name of Antepilani , “those before the pilani," (javelin-men), 
another name for the Triarii or third rank. The latter were the main body, consisting of 
veterans, of whom those best tried formed the front line of vctcrani or triarii proper; 
behind them were the rorarii , of younger and less famous soldiors; and last of all 
the acccnsi, 01 supernumeraries. The central line, of triarii proper, may bo regarded 
as the nucleus of the whole force, with two lines in front, that could fall back between 
its open columns if driven in, and two other liucs in the rear, to advance to its sup¬ 
port. Each line was formed of fifteen maniples or companies ( manipuli ), consisting 
of 60 privates, 2 centurions or captains, and an ensign ( vcxillanus ). The maniples 
were drawn up with a space between them on each side, and were farmed in open 
order, each man having a free space to w'ield his weapons. This open order, in which 
so much scope was given to the powers of the individual soldier, the system of 
separate lines, supporting each other at intervals, and the greater breadth of front, 
formed tho great distinctions betweon the legion and tho phalanx. 
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the Remans had not yet learnt to despise, and whose strange 
forms their horses could not he brought to face. The cavalry 
which was to have decided the victory fled, carrying confusion 
among the legions : the elephants pursued, trampling down all 
before them; and the charge of Pyrrhus with his Thessalian 
horse made the rout Complete. It is said that the Roman 
army would have been cut to pieces, had not a certain Caius 
Minucius wounded one of the •elephants, which turned back upon 
the pursuers, causing- a confusion which gave the fugitives a 
momentary respite, and showed how these terrible beasts might 
be made dangerous to their own employers. 'As it was, the 
Romans escaped over the Siris, but without staying to defend 
their camp. Their loss in killed and wounded was reckoned at 
15,000 men, of whom iOOO were left dead upon the field, and 
2000 were taken prisoners. The battle cost Pyrrhus 4000 slain, 
including so many of liis best men and officers as to liavo called 
forth from him the celebrated saying, that such another victory 
would be his ruin. Latvians drew off his routed army into 
Apulia, and found a rallying place at Vcnusia, which remained 
faithful to Rome, while environed by the enemy. The rest of 
Apulia, with Lucania, Sainuiuin, the Bruttii, the Greek cities, 
in a word, the whole south of Italy, were the prize of the victory; 
but the Latins were steadfast, and Pyrrhus learnt with what sort 
of men he had to deal by the refusal of his Oiler to the prisoners 
to take service in his army. 

Well weighing the price that his victory had cost, and trusting 
to its immediate effect upon the Romans, he' offered terms of 
peace. His aim wars to establish a Greek power in Southern Italy, 
Embracing the Italian states as dependent allies; an arrangement 
which might be sufficient at least till lie should* have subjugated 
Sicily. He demanded the freedom of all the Hellenic cities, 
including those of Campania, and the restitution of all territory 
and places (Luceria and Vcnusia among the rest) that had been 
taken from the Samnite nations. The bearer of these proposals 
was the minister Cineas, a philosopher and orator who had heard 
Demosthenes in his youth, and who was said to have won more 
cities by his tongue than Pyrrhus had taken by his sword. Ho 
was instructed to lavish professions of respect and admiration on 
the republic; but he was furnished with other means of persuasion, 
to be used in private. His blandishments were not without effect. 
A party in the senate w r ere inclined to impose upon themselves 
with the fallacy that a present concession might draw Pyrrhus on 
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to his ruin. But the old statesmen, who had guided the republic 
through the Samnite and Latin wars, and had seen her take the 
first step to sovereign dominion, knew full #fcll that the question 
was of her relinquishing all she had gained and subsiding into 
the chief city of Latium, a mere province of a Greek kingdom. 
The blind and aged Appius Claudius, who in liis censorship had 
laid down the road by which the 'Roman armies had so often 
inarched to their victories in the south, appeared in the senate, 
after a long retirement, to infuse into a new generation the spirit 
by which their fathers had conquered. The story of how he was 
carried through the crowded forum in a litter, and led by his sons 


and sons-in-law to his place, and heard with breathless silence by 
the senate, irresistibly reeals that great scene of our own history, 
the last appearance of Chatham,—a comparison which Dr. Arnold 
has drawn with a very pardonable exaggeration:—“ We recollect 
how the greatest of English statesmen, bowed doWn by years and 
infirmity like Appius, but roused like him by the dread of 
approaching dishonour to tl?e English name, was led by his soil 
and Son-in-law into the House of Lords, and all the peers with 
one impulse arose to receive him. A\ e know the expiring words 
of that mighty voice, when he protested against the dismember¬ 
ment of this ancient monarchy, and prayed that if England must 
fall, she might fall with honour. The real speech of Lord Chat¬ 
ham against yielding to the coalition of France and America will 
give a far more lively image of what was said by the blind Appius 
in the Roman senate than any fictitious oration wliibli I could 
either copy from cTtlicr writers or endeavour myself to invent; and 
those who would wish to know how Appius spoke should read the 
dying words of- the great orator of England.” * N»t contend 
with rejecting tfte king’s overtures, the senate declared the prin¬ 
ciple that Rome could never negoeiate with a foreign enemy on 
Italian ground; and Cineas returned to tell his master that “ to 
fight with the Roman people was like fighting with the hydra, so 
inexhaustible were tlieir numbers and their spirit. The city was 
like a temple, the senate was an assembly of kings.” Such 
expressions might well have been used by a spectator of the actual 
state of Rome; but they were probably placed in the mouth of 


* Arnold, History of Romc y vol. ii. p. 497. It is a remarkable coincidence th$t 
the painter of the modern scene should have given life to a son who, at an age as 
great as that of Appius, and in spite of infirmities like Chatham’s, was wont to 
entrance the House of Lords, with pleadings as eloquent as those of either, for the 
true dignity of England in the cause of European liberty. 
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Cineas by the Greek rhetorical historians. At all events they had 
no effect in checking the course of Pyrrhus. 

The Romans prepared to meet him in a spirit worthy of their 
proud answer to his overtures. Two new legions were raised to 
reinforce La3vinus, \yho followed the march of Pyrrhus into Cam¬ 
pania, and saved Capua *and Neapolis. Having laid waste that 
rich province, the king ascended the valley of the Liris into 
Latium, as far as Fregellm, t which he took by surprise, thus 
securing the passage of the river. His march was*now directed 
straight Upon Rome along the great Latin road. The Hernicans of 
Anagnia, who were still the unwilling subjects of Rome, and the 
Pra3nestines, smarting under their recent cruel chastisement, 
opened their gates at his approach, but- the Latin cities in general 
showed no inclination to revolt from Rome. He had advanced 
six miles beyond Pneneste, to the spot where the road emerges 
from the mountains into the Campngna, across which he could see 
the city at the distance of only eighteen miles, when he found 
that liis onward march had reached it% limit. 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts since their defeat at the 
Vadimonian Lake, and i>robably unwilling to have the war carried 
into their country, the Etruscans made a separate peace with 
Rome at this very crisis, and the army of the consul Coruneanius 
was set at liberty to operate against Pyrrhus, while the dictator, 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus, covered Rome witli his army of reserve. 
With such a force in his front, and that of Lfevinus hanging on 
his rear, Pyrrhus had no choice but to retreat. He carried off his 
immense booty into Campania unmolested by Ltevinus,* and 
thence retired into winter quarters at Tarentum (b.c. 280). The 
fruits of lys victory at Ileraclea had been in a great measure lost 
by the defection of the Etruscans and the firm* attitude of the 
Latins, and the Italian confederates complained of the burthens of 
a war in which the insolence of the foreign soldiery was ever 
reminding them of their secondary part. 

It was during this winter that the Romans sent that embassy to 
Pyrrhus, which the annalists have adorned with their celebrated 
stories of the unflinching courage and incorruptible integrity of 
Fabricius. The object of the mission, to ransom or exchange the 
Roman prisoners, was refused by Pyrrhus unless the terms of peace 
already offered by Cineas were accepted; but he allowed them to 

* The Roman annalists tell one of their usual romances, about the army of Lacvi- 
nus frightening pff the Greeks with their shouts, when Pyrrhus was preparing for an 
attack. « 
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go to Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, on their word of honour to 
return, a pledge to which the senate added force by proclaiming 
the penalty of death for any one who loitered a day behind the 
appointed time. 

At the beginning of the summer of b.c. 279, Pyrrhus opened 
the campaign in Apulia, and the Roman consuls marched to the 
relief of Asculum, tp which he had *laid siege. The two armies 
were equally matched, both in thtfir numbers and composition. 
Each contained about 70,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry; the select 
troops being 16,000 Greeks and Epirots oh the one side, and 
20,000 Romans .on the other; but to counterbalance this slight 
disparity, Pyrrhus had his elephants, now reduced to nineteen. 
His allies were tine Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites, with the 
civic force of Tarentum, distinguished by their white shields : those 
of the Romans were the Latins, Campanians, Volscians, Umbrians, 
Sabines, and the kindred Sabellian tribes. The armies were drawn 
. up in such a manner as to prove that on neither, side were the allies 
fully trusted. Pyrrhus arranged his wings so as to meet the open 
order of the Romans, who, on their part, had invented a.peculiar 
sort of war-chariot to use against the elephants. The real battle 
of Asculum was preceded, the day before, by an indecisive engage¬ 
ment, in which Pyrrhus, attacking on broken ground, suffered 
some disadvantage ; but on the following day he drew th<5 Romans 
into the plain, where his phalanx had*room to form and his 
elephants free scope for action. The Romans exhausted their 
desperate valour upon the even front of the phalanx without being 
able to penetrate within the line of spears; till, wearied and dis¬ 
ordered, they were routed by a charge of the elephants. They 
escaped to their camp behind the river, with the loss of 6000 men* 
How entirely tlie#victory was due to the phalanx is proved by the loss 
of 3505 of the king’s other troops. We arc fortunate in possessing 
the trustworthy account of the battle of Asculum, copied by Plu¬ 
tarch from Hieronymus of Cardia, an historian who flourished from 
the time of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, and made use of the 
king’s own commentaries. The Roman annalists claimed the 
victory; and, in a political sense, they were not far wrong. Pyr¬ 
rhus had not succeeded in completely crushing a Roman army and 
giving the allies of Rome an opportunity to revolt ; and the Italian . 
confederacy was held together and to him by ties loos’e from the 
first, and long since weakened by mutual disgust. His own Greek 
troops, on whom alone he placed reliance, melted away with every 
battle, and the irruption of the Gauls into Greece jJrecluded the 
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hope of reinforcements. He abandoned the campaign, leaving the 
Homans in possession of Apulia, and retired into winter quarters 
at Tarentum (b.c. 279). 

Here he was invited to a scene of action more congenial to a 
Greek, and promising a better vantage ground for some future 
attack on Italy. Agathgcles had been dead ten years, and the 
Sicilian Greeks had been left, without any cojnmon leader, to the 
demagogucs-and despots of their several cities. Meanwhile the 
Carthaginians had made rapid progress in the island f Agrigentum 
had fallen, and Syracuse was now threatened. The Syracusans 
apjdied to Pyrrhus, who had a sort of claim, as the son-in-law of 
Agathocles, to be their natural leader, and they offered him the sove¬ 
reignty of their city. They were seconded by envoys from the other 


states, who promised to make him master of the whole island. At 
the same juncture, the Romans and Carthaginians, who had hitherto 
been connected only by commercial treaties, concluded an offensive 
and defensive league against .Pyrrhus and the Greeks. By this 
treaty, the Romans secured the aid of the Carthaginian fleet to 
operate upon the coast of Italy, and especially to blockade Pyr¬ 
rhus in Tarentum, and the Carthaginians hoped to detain the king 
in, Italy while they obtained the complete mastery of Sicily. It 
might well appear that, by at once meeting them on the latter 
field, Pyrrhus would best promote his ultimate success in Italy. 

Early in b.c. 278, the Carthaginian fleet of \20 sail, under Mago, 
sailed from Ostia to the straits. They were received at Messana by the 
MamertinQS, of whom we shall soon hear more; but Rhegium was 
successfully defended by the revolters, who coulcj, hope for no mercy 
from the Romans. Syracuse was next blockaded, while a powerful 
^irmy formed the siege by land. Meanwhile the Romans opened the 
campaigff’in Italy under the new consuls, of whom Fabricius was 
one. This simple yeoman seemed to have been raised up to overcome 
Pyrrhus by a magnanimity like his own before Curius conquered him 
in arms. He sent warning to the king that one of his servants 
had offered to poison him if he were well paid. Pyrrhus responded 
to the generous act by dismissing all his Roman prisoners without 
ransom, and seized the opportunity to re-open negociations. Cineas 
was once more sent to Rome ; but the senate remained firm to the 
Carthaginian alliance, and adhered to its former terms. It was 
notf heedful above all things to save Syracuse. Disregarding 
alike the remonstrances of the Italians, and the piteous appeal of 
the Tarentines, that, if he must desert them, he would at least 
restore to them their city, Pyrrhus left Milo with a garrison at 
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Tarentum, and his son Alexander at Locri, and set sail with his 
main force, for Sicily. If the Carthaginians had left a squadron 
at Messana, it was too weak to oppose his passage, and he disem¬ 
barked at Tauromenium (Taormina), near the northern foot of 
Etna. 

The two years which Pyrrhus had spent in Italy, so brilliant in 
victories and so fruitless in their results, foreshadowed the bright 
promise and the bitter disappointment of his two years’ campaign 
in Sicily. He was at once successful in relieving Syracuse, and 
all the Greek cities recognized his leadership. Their union 
turned the tide, against the Carthaginians, who were almost 
entirely driven from the field, and lost their fortress of Eryx in 
the west. It was only the strength of their fleet that enabled 
them to hold the two great ports of Messana and Lilybceum at 
the opposite extremities of the island. The Homans, engaged in 
recovering the south of Italy, showed no disposition to come to 
their help; and the Carthaginians, offered Pyrrhys a separate 
peace, with supplies of moil *md money, if he would leave them 
iu undisturbed possession of Lilybfeum. They hoped, of course, 
that he would return to Italy, leaving the Greek cities once more 
at their mercy. Pyrrhus rejected the proposal, and set to work 
to supply his greatest want, by building a fleet, which might 
enable him not only to take Lilyluuum, and to keep open his 
communications between Epirus, Italy, find £ycily, but even to 
carry the war into Africa with that adequate force for the want of 
which Agathocles had failed. By the middle of b.c.. 278, the 
fleet was ready in ^ the harbour of Syracuse. But in the mean 
time disaffection had broken out among the Greeks. Trained at 
the court of Ptolemy, Pyrrhus had imbibed oriental ideas of* 
government thoroughly distasteful to the citizens of free Republics; 
nor did ho scruple to put down opposition by severity. His 
failure to take Lilybamm had injured his prestige with the Greeks, 
and, when they saw his new fleet sail for Tarentum instead of 
Lilybrcum, they believed that lie had finally abandoned them. 
They refused all his demands for reinforcements and supplies, and, 
in one word, the kingdom of Sicily was lost. 

It appears, indeed, that Pyrrhus was led by his generous nature 
into a political mistake. Had lie completed the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from Sicily, and then established his government 
there with something of the sternness of a Dionysius or an Aga¬ 
thocles, he might have returned as the undisputed sovereign of 
the island, to finish his work in Italy. The successes of the 
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Romans had indeed been great; and even Locri had been lost, 
the citizens having massacred the Epirot garrison. But the Luca- 
nians and Samnites were not yet entirely subdued; and Tarentum, 
held by the garrison under Milo, kept open the entrance into 
Italy. Pyrrhus could have afforded to wait; but he seems to have 
'felt himself bound to respond to the cry of the Italians before 
they were quite crushed ; and. his attempt to relieve them cut him 
off from his surest resources. “ The enterprize of Pyrrhus was 
wrecked; and the plan of his life was ruined irretrievably: he is 
henceforth an adventurer, who feels that he has been great and is 
so no longer, and who now wages war, not as a means to an end, 
but in order to drown thought amidst the reckless excitement of 
the game, and to,.find, if possible, in the tumult of battle, a sol¬ 
dier’s death.”* The state of his mind was revealed by an incident 
to be related presently. He began operations for the recovery of 
the Greek cities, while the consuls were engaged in Samnium and 
Lucania. Locri was taken, by surprise, and the inhabitants 
punished for the slaughter of tliG garrison ; but the Campanians 
in Ithegium repelled his attack, with the help of the Mamertines 
of Messana. Eager as the Italians had been to seek his aid, 
they seemed to give him but a cold welcome*, and offered none of 
the supplies he needed. On his return from Rhcgium, he was 
persuaded by some of his followers to plunder the temple of 
Proserpine at Lo<a*i of & treasure which had been buried out of 
mortal sight for untold generations. But the ships which were 
conveying it to Tarentum were wrecked, and the treasure was cast 
back on the Locrian shore. In vain did Pyrrhus restore it to the 
temple, and seek to propitiate the goddess with the lives of his 
< advisers. His constant sense of being haunted by her displeasure 
proved that his impulsive nature had succumbed to despondency. 
Alexander was not free from superstition, but lie knew how to 
propitiate the gods by assuming that they were always on fiis side. 
Pyrrhus was not cold-blooded enough for. a great conqueror, and 
the saying is literally true of him, which is the deepest irony when 
applied to Caesar:— 

tl Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 

Even tjie Romans, who were little deficient in this material, were 
seized with religious terror at the renewal of the war, attended as 
it was by unheard of prodigies. The thunderbolt of Jove deca¬ 
pitated his own clay statue on the summit of the Capitol, and the 




* Mommsen, History of Rome , vol. ii. p. 421. 
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head was only found after a diligent search in the river’s bed at 
the very o spot indicated by the augurs. The new levy was not 
raised till the consul Manius Curius Dentatus had made a severe 
example of the first defaulter. At length Curius took the field in 
Samnium, and his colleague Lentulus in Lucania (b.c. 275). 

The army of Pyrrhus at Tarcntum \yas by this time reduced to 
20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, of whom his veteran Epirots 
formed but a small proportion. Of the forces of the Sammtcs 
and Lucanians we have no account, except that botli nations were 
almost exhausted by the successes of the Romans during the last 
two years. AJtoinan army had wintered in Samnium; and the 
first object of Pyrrhus was to relieve the Samnites before they 
were completely crushed. Despatching a body of Snmnite auxilia¬ 
ries to make head against Lentulus in Lucania, lie hastened with 
his main body into Samnium, where Curius lay near Beneventum, 
waiting for the junction of his colleague, and for favourable omens. 
A night attack on the consul's caqip was disconcerted by some of 
Pyrrhus’s troops losing their way in the darkness; and the rough 
ground on which the attack was made was in favour of the Romans. 
Encouraged by the repulse of t lie night assault, Curius led down 
his army into the plain. The Romans, victorious on one wing, 
were on the other driven back before tlie charge of the elephants, 
when the guards of the camp poured in such a shower of arrows, 
that the galled beasts turned round*and ran full upon the 
phalanx. The Romans, rushing in through the openings in 
the array of spears, plied their short swords almost unresisted 
within the enemy’s guard. The flower of the Epirot army was 
destroyed: the camp of Pyrrhus fell into the victors’ hands : 
and, in addition to' 1300 prisoners, they took four elephants, thp 
first that were ever seen at Rome. The wonder always'excited by 
the animals when seen for the first time must have been mingled 


with deep suggestions of oriental conquest, when the Romans saw 
the strange beasts waving their trunks before the triumphal car of 
their rustic consul. The immense booty of the royal camp was 
afterwards used for the construction of the aqueduct which con¬ 
veyed the vatcr of the Anio to Rome (Anio Vet?/*). 

Clinging to his enterprise to the last, Pyrrhus applied to his 
allies in the East for the indispensable reinforcements, but without 
success. His enemy, Antigonus Gonatas, reigned in* Macedonia 
and threatened Epirus itself, and the kings of Syria and Egypt 
were busy with their own affairs. The expedition was at an end ; 
and Pyrrhus returned to his own country to reap his brilliant and 

VOL. ir. Y 
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profitless victories for the last time (b.c. 27.5). Landing in Epirus 
with only 8000 foot and 500 horse, he was soon strong epough to 
recover the crown of Macedonia from Antigonus, hut only to 
perish the next year by a woman’s hand in the streets of Argos 
(b.c. 272).* But even at his final departure, he was so loth to 
relinquish all hold upon Italy, that he left a garrison under Milo 
in Tarontum, and, while he livod, this shadow of his presence pro¬ 
longed the resistance of the south. . 

Milo discharged his duty like" a man of sense and spirit. The 
resistance of Italy wrffe virtually ended, and the peace party re¬ 
covered the political government of Tarontum. Those who chose 
were suffered to leave the city and to build a separate fort, which 
they surrendered to the Homans without opposition from Milo; but 
lie refused to give up the city itself. It was not till a Carthaginian 
fleet appeared in the bay, and the Tarentines were about to yield 
the city to them, that Milo, released from his allegiance by the 
death of Pyrrhus, admitted the Romans into the citadel (b.c. 272). 
It is not easy to exaggerate the influence x>f this step on the desti¬ 
nies of the world; for the possession of a port like Tarentum 
might probably have reversed the issue of the Punic Wars. As 
it was, the Carthaginians protested that they had come in all 
friendship, to aid the Romans in accordance with the treaty. 
Tarentum was suffered to retain its self-government on surrender¬ 
ing all its means of defence; and the Lueanians and Bruttians 
made their submission. 

Some isolated enter]irises still remained, to complete the subju¬ 
gation of Italy. The first was the reduction and punishment of 
the revolted Campanian garrison of Rhegiuin, who had now held 
OHt for ten years against the Romans, the Carthaginians, and 
Pyrrhus. 'The city was taken after a long and desperate resist¬ 
ance, and the survivors of the original mutineers were scourged 
and beheaded in the market place at Rome (b.c. 270). In this 
Avar we first find Hiero of Syracuse giving the Romans that sup¬ 
port which lie so faithfully maintained throughout his long life. 
Iliero undertook on his own account the reduction of those kindred 
pirates, the Mamertines of Messana, with results of which we 
have to speak in the next chapter. The final effort of the Sam- 
nites, in the shape of a desultory guerilla warfare, was crushed by 
the united armies of both consuls in the following year (b.c. 269). 
But at the very time when the last sparks of Italian independence 
were trampled out in its ancient focus, a new war was begun by a 

* See Chap. XVI11. pp. 107, 108. 
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people of whom wo have barely heard before. These were the 
Picentines, on the Adriatic coast, between Umbria and the Sabine 
country. They had been the faithful allies of Rome ever since the 
outbreak of the Third Samnite War; and their present revolt 
arose probably from the design of removing many of them to 
colonize the old Samnite coast on the Gulf of Salernum. They 
were speedily subdued, and the neW colonics of Ariminum and 
Beneventum added security to the Adriatic coast and the Samnilo 
mountains (b.o. 2G8). Last of all, the Ilompn arms were carried 
beyond Tarentum into the lapygian promontory, which forms the 
“ heel ” of Paly, and was peopled by the Messapians and Salen- 
tines. The latter, who were settled about the extreme headland 
(Y y . (U Lcura) claimed to be a Greek colony, founded by the Cretan 
Idomeneus after the Trojan War. By their subjugation, the 
Romans secured the port of Brundisium, a place of the greatest 
importance to hold in case Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, should 
revive his father’s projects, and afterwards the' chief point of 
departure from Italy to GPeecc (b.o. 2G7). It was connected 
with Rome by the extension of the Appian road from Capua, 
through l^eneventum, Vcnusin, and Tarentum. 

The whole of Italy was intersected by military roads, and mili¬ 
tary colonies (several of which have been already mentioned) were 
established at the most commanding points, to keep the country 
in subjection, and to guard against irruptions of the Gauls on the 
north and north-east, where Ariminum was the key of the fron¬ 
tier. Those of the new colonies, as well as many of* the older 
settlements, which*-wore planted on the sea-shore, were charged 
with the special duty of guarding the coasts, their colonists being 
exempted from military service by land. For Rome, ihough a % 
maritime city from the first, had not yet obtained naval supre¬ 
macy in her own waters. The fleets of the Carthaginians, Etrus¬ 
cans, Massaliots and Syracusans, had long held the dominions of 
the seas, from which Rome might easily have been excluded but 
for her wise policy of commercial treaties with Carthage. The 
time was not remote when the piratical galleys of Antium had 
commanded the Latin coast, and we have seen Tarentum setting 
limits to Roman navigation. Some progress had been made 
during the last fifty years. The reduction of Antium and the 
surrender of its fleet was a first step to the formation of a navy, 
the importance of which was justly commemorated by the Rostra 
in the Forum (b.c. 338).* 
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The conquered cities of Magna Gracia (beginning with NeapoliS, 
b.c. 326), contributed certain numbers of ships to the Roman 
navy, which was organized in b.c. 311 by the appointment of two 
admirals (duoviri navales). Meanwhile the decline of the Etrus¬ 
cans had compelled them to yield to Cartilage the maritime supre¬ 
macy they had once divided with .her, and the continued success 
of. the Carthaginians in Sicily had brought down Syracuse from 
the proud position which- Dionysius had secured for her on the 
sen. The Massaliots scarcely appeared on the coast of Italy, 
being content to preserve the mastery of their own waters, apd 
to protect their commerce against Carthaginian and other inter¬ 
lopers. Thus the supremacy of Carthage was no longer disputed, 
and her relations to Rome are clearly defined by the commercial 
treaty of b.c. 306. The older treaty (b.c. 348), of which this was 
a renewal, had bound the Romans not to sail beyond C. Bon , 
on the Carthaginian coast, but now, besides the superfluously 
jealous exclusion from the Atlantic, on the shores of which 
Cartilage had begun to found settlements, they were prohibited 
from trading with Sardinia or the cities of the African coast, so 
that Carthage itself and Sicily alone remained open to their com¬ 
merce. Such an increase of jealousy contained the scecls of new 
dissension, which must have been fostered by the selfish policy of 
Carthage in carrying out the military convention against Pyrrhus. 
That alliance was the last friendly connection, in presence of a 
common danger, of the two republics, whose interests were clearly 
shown to'be irreconcileable by the very pretence of concerted 
action. The contrasted attihujes of the Carthaginian fleet off the 
harbour of Tarentum and the army of Papirius outside its walls, 
‘each watching for the coveted prize, was an omen of the approach¬ 
ing rivalry for the dominion, first of Sicily and then of the world; 
and the preference given to the Romans over their dangerous 
allies furnished them with a new centre of maritime power and a 
new motive for using it to the utmost. By the conquest of Bruttii 
in the same year, they obtained in the immense forest tract of 
Sila, which contained a vast variety of timber and produced the 
best pitch then known, the materials for building a fleet. The 
paaritime organization of the whole coast was provided for by the 
appointment of the four Quaestors of the fleet (Quastores. Classici), 
whose stations were at Ostia, the port of Rome, to command the 
Etruscan and Latin coasts; at Cales, for Campania and Magna 
Gracia; at Ariminum, for the Adriatic coast; but the station of 
the fourth 1 is not named. Together with these preparations at 
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home, the republic sought for alliances among the Greek mari¬ 
time states which had long been at enmity with Carthage. The 
close friendship which had long bound her to Massalia may 
perhaps be taken as another sign of the Hellenic element in the 
ltoman state. The Greek merchants of that city, who had made 
a collection to aid in the restoration of 'Rome after its destruction 
by the Gauls, received special commercial privileges, and a place 
at the games next to that of the senators.* A treaty was made in 
b.c, 306 with Rhodes, which had now established its independence 
in the midst of the eastern monarchies, and another with the 
Corinthian colony of Apollonia on the Illyrian coast. 

Thus, on the eve of the completion of her five-hundredth year, 
Rome had extended her dominion over all Italy, and was preparing 
to contend for the empire of the world. The confederated Latins, 
the wealthy cities of Etruria, the hardy races of the Sabellian 
stock, were each as unfit to take her place at the'head of a united 
Italy, as they had proved unable to arrest her advance. Whatever 
sympathy may be felt with nations struggling for their indepen¬ 
dence, whatever disgust at the heartless selfishness and bad faith 
which marked so many steps of the republic's progress, it is clear 
that Rome’s aggrandizement was an essential part of that great 
plan, which is gradually developed at every step in the history of 
the world, and which is no more dependent on man’s virtues than 
it is frustrated by his faults. The good will ever tend to work out 
good, the evil to retard it, and the choice between them is of infinite 
consequence to our own moral responsibility; but the Supreme 
Ruler is ever (eaclfing us how puny are our best efforts to give an 
impulse to His work, how powerless our worst opposition to re¬ 
sist it. The historian has no need to palliate the wrofigs which 
Divine Providence overrules to its own designs ; and he must ever 
feel how partial and short-sighted are his most careful judgments 
of the character and motives of the actors. When he has done 
his best to exalt self-sacrificing virtue, when he has j)oured out his 
indignation alike against the despot and the meanness which is 
dazzled bj despotism, when he has stripped the veil from the 
selfish wrongs which are so often excused by the pretext of 
patriotism, lie still shrinks from assuming the authority of a 
judge, and leaves every man to stand or fall to his own Master. 
It is his more grateful task to trace, by the light of faith in God’s 
government of the world, the unfolding of the great scheme in 
which use is made of the cruel despotism, the haughty and ^elfish 

* It was called Grctxostasis, that is, the Greek platform. 
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aristocracy, tlxe headstrong and turbulent republic, as well as of 
the best ordered forms of free but stable government; t6 see how 
each agent has been fitted for his work, and how each part of the 
work has been assigned to the agent best able to do it. Rome was 
the power most fitted to unite Italy in one great state, preparatory 
to the union of the civilized world in one vast empire. The 
Romans alone, of all the Italian nations, added to the highest 
courage and the most unflinching perseverance the profoundest 
respect for law and discipline. Rome alone possessed the secret 
of welding the fragments' successfully brought together by 
conquest into a political whole, in which municipal freedom was 
reconciled with the unity and supremacy of the central power; 
while her internal struggles had resulted in a constitution which, 
though containing, like all others, the seeds of dissolution, had 
enough of vitality and permanence to enable her citizens to pre¬ 
sent a united front to the world. The external and internal con¬ 
flicts of five centuries, like the fierceness of the blast-furnace, and 
the perpetual blows of the hammer, had given her the strength of 
that metal, which is her prophetic symbol, and prepared her to do 
in the political world that universal work which it does in the 
material. “ The fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron ; foras¬ 
much as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things: and as 
iron that breaketh in pieces all these, shall it break in pieces and 
bruise.”* d 

The successive steps by which Rome advanced to this position 
have been traced at each stage of the narrative. It only remains 
to take a summary view of her'present constitution, in its relation 
to the empire she had established in Italy. Of the extent and 
nature of" that empire, an excellent general idea is given by Dr. 
Arnold:—“Thus the whole extent of Italy, from the Macra and 
the Rubicon to Rhegium and Brundisium, was become more or 
less subject to Rome. But it was not merely that the several 
Italian nations were to follow in war where Rome might choose to 
lead them; nor yet that they paid a certain tribute to the sove¬ 
reign state, such as Athens received from her subject allies. The 
Roman dominion in Italy had wrested large tracts of land from 
the conquered nations in every part of the peninsula; forests, 
mines, and harbours had become the property of the Roman 
people, frotn which a large revenue was derived, so that all classes 
of Roman citizens were enriched by their victories : the rich ac¬ 
quired a great extent of laud to hold in occupation; the poor 

* Daniel ii. 40. 
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obtained grants of land in freehold by an agrarian law; while the 
great increase of revenue required a greater number of persons to 
collect it, and thus, from the qua3stors to the lowest collectors or 
clerks employed under them, all the officers of government became 
suddenly multiplied-”* These state possessions and administrative 
functions secured to the central government a supreme authority, 
which was felt in its ramifications throughout the whole peninsula; 
and, while the several peoples retained their own language and 
national existence, their own laws and internal administration, 
they were constantly becoming more and more Romanized, The 
republic was a more compact state than its rival Carthage, or than 
the great eastern monarchies had ever been. 

It is not, however, easy to define the precise limits between the 
political supremacy of Rome and the rights that were left to the 
Italian states. The sovereign prerogatives of making war in 
which all the subject nations must lend their aid, of concluding 
treaties by which they were; all bound, and of coining money which 
circulated through the whole peninsula, belonged of course to the 
sovereign city.f u It is probable,” as Mommsen points out, “ that 
formally the general rights of the leading community extended no 
further : but to these rights there was necessarily attached a pre¬ 
rogative of sovereignty that practically went far beyond them.” 
One of the most powerful means of extending that sovereignty 
was the incorporation of the subject states more or less closely 
with Rome, while they were debarred from exercising among 
themselves those rights which were granted them in relation to 
the sovereign stafe. We have seen, from time to time, how the 
Homans conferred on their conquered subjects or their voluntary 
allies various decrees of their own political and social* 

The result was that the states of Italy came under three distinct 
classes:—flic J toman Citizens , the Latin Name , and the Allies.t 
The first class, as the name implies, contained all that had been 

* Arnold, History of Home, vol. ii. ]>p. 532, 533. 

f It was in n.c. 209 that the Homans first added to their old cumbrous and copper 
money a Uver coinage, conformed to that of the Cl reek states. The denarius (nomi¬ 
nally equal to ten ases or pounds of copper) was intended to he equal to the Greek 
drachma, and was worth nearly Dd. This was the chief current coin throughout 
Italy. The Homans kept their own accounts in sesterces (sestertii). The sesterce 
was a small silver coin, of the nominal value of two and a lialf ases, and really 
equal to one-fourth of the denarius, or 2\d. It represented the original value of 
the as, when it was really n pound of copper, as libralis. See further, on the whole 
subject, the author’s articles on Homan weights and money in the Dictionary of 
A ntiquitics. 

+ Gives Romani, Nomen Latinum, Socii. 
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admitted to the full Roman franchise, by the extension of which Rome 
had been enlarged from an urban community to a wide-spread terri¬ 
tory. From the Ciminian forest in Etruria to beyond the Liris in 
Campania, large tracts of land had been included in the domain of 
the republic, and added to the number of the Roman tribes, which 
were thus made up to thirty-three. Veii (with its chief allies), 
the* Sabines, the Latins, the Volseians, iEquians, and other 
SabeJlian tribes, and a great paid of the Campanians, had been 
thus incorporated, with a few exceptions even in Latium, such as 
Tibur and Pneneste, from which the full citizenship was withheld. 
On others it was only conferred in its social, to tlie exclusion of 
political, rights.* To the cities included in this public domain, 
the boundaries ol which cannot be accurately defined, must be 
added some of the Roman colonies throughout Italy; but the greater 
number of the colonies fell under the next head. With reference 
to the formation of this class of Roman citizens, it should bo 
borne in mind that the admission of tlje people of a foreign state 
into the dominant civic body was originally regarded as a gain to 
the latter rather than to the former, who lost the rights of citizen¬ 
ship in their own slates, in order that Rome might be relieved 
from the rivalry of independent neighbours. It was not till she 
laid become the mistress of a great empire that the enjoyment of 
her citizenship could be prized as the highest privilege; and a 
native of Tusoulum, for example, must long‘have regarded the 
change with a regret like that of an Irish patriot for the parlia¬ 
ment on College Green. From this point of view we can under¬ 
stand the eagerness of Rome to confer her citizenship on the 
people of other states, nay even to impose it as tlie penalty of 
defeat in war. Hut when she became a sovereign state, she began 
to restrict what was now truly a privilege, and to 'place those who 
would in earlier days have been full citizens in one of the two 
classes that are still to be described. 

The Latin Name must not be confounded with the Latin cities, 
nearly all of which, as we have just seen, possessed the full 
Roman franchise. It originated from the time when Rome, having 
recently become the head of the states of Latium, joined the 
Latins in sending out colonies, besides those founded by herself 
alone. These “ Latin colonies ”—as they were called in contra¬ 
distinction to those purely Roman—enjoyed only such civic rights 
as were at first granted to the conquered cities of Latium; the 
most important being the freedom of trading and inheriting pro- 

* This was called the civitas sine suffragio. 
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perty witliin the Roman state, and the privilege of any of their 
citizens to be enrolled in one of the Roman tribes on migrating to 
Rome. By the increasing jealousy with which, as we have just 
seen, the Romans afterwards guarded* * * § their citizenship, this privi¬ 
lege of becoming citizens by migration was confined to those who 
had held magistracies in a Latin state. ‘Long before the present 
period, these colonies had ceased to have any connection with the 
Latins, and the name was perpetuated to describe a certain position 
of restricted civic privilege, which was granted to colonies sent 
out by Rome herself, and which the colonists were content to 
accept in consideration of the lands allotted to them. Most of 
the Roman colonies, in fact, belonged to this class. 

These colonies, whether “ Roman” or u Latin,” formed a vital 
part of the system by which the Roman empire was extended. 
They were in Italy, what Cicero calls the later colonics in distant 
lands, “bulwarks of the empire” {propugnaculti imperii ); and in 
return they leant for support upon 'the force of the mother city. 
They were at first founded f in conquered districts, to keep the 
people in subjection ; and the colonists received a share—usually 
a third—of the conquered territory, from the cultivation of which, 
whether by themselves or the dispossessed proprietors as their 
tenants, they derived the name ever since used to describe such 
settlers.* No Roman colony could ]>e composed of mere 
adventurers, going out at their own pleasure; but each was sent 
forth by the vote either of the senate, or the centuries, or the 
plebs.f Leaders, usually three in number,t were appointed to 
conduct the colonists, who were •entirely volunteers. The law 
delined each man’s allotment of land. They marched to the 
appointed place in martial array and under military discipline. § % 
There a city was /harked out by the plough, and the boundaries of 
its territory were carefully drawn ; and a number of functionaries, 
who accompanied the colony, proceeded to the work of land- 
measuring, building, organizing, preparing records, and providing 
for the administration of the law. The government of the colony 
was modelled on that of the parent state. There was a popular 
assembly, which chose the magistrates, and might even make 
laws, provided they did not clash with those of Rome. There 


* Colonus from colcrc , to till, 

f By a senatus consultum , a lex, or a pkbiscitum. 

J Triumviri ad colonos dcduccndos. There were also decemviri, quinqueviri, and 
viyintiviri , that ia, ten, five, or twenty leaders. 

§ “Sab vcxillo that is, uadcr the standard. 
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was a senate, the name of which recalled the old constitution of 
Rome.* There were chief magistrates, corresponding to the 
Roman consuls, and in a few instances called by the same name, 
but commonly designated by their number, which was usually two, 
but not unfrequently four {duumviri or quattuoixiri). Their 
office was animal, and; as all great questions of policy were 
decided at Rome, their functions were chiefly judicial. In some 
of the .Italian cities they were replaced by a prefect sent out 
annually from the capital. 

All the communities, which had neither the “ Roman citizen¬ 
ship” nor the u Latin name,” were included under the name of 
Allies or Allied States A beneath which their subject condition was 
carefully veiled. Their relations to Rome were as various as the 
treaties by which they were admitted to her alliance. The Herni- 
eans, for example, nominally possessed their ancient equal league 
with Rome, though they would have asserted equal rights at their 
peril; while the states last shbdued^ such as Tarentum and the 
Samnites, had scarcely a semblance of liberty left. Their alliance 
with Rome involved the dissolution of their old national leagues, 
which it was the constant Roman policy to break up; and in some 
cases the members of the ancient confederacies were forbidden to 
intermarry with each other. While the Roman army was still 
held to consist of the levy of the Roman and Latin citizens, the 
allies were bound to furnish contingents, apparently on a scale 
prescribed by treaty; but in case of necessity their whole force 
would be at .the disposal of Rome. Each state bore the expense 
of its own contingent, and the taxes raised fdr this purpose were 
enforced, if necessary, by Roman officers. The most costly muni¬ 
tions of \var were provided by the Latin cities and tlie allies; and 
the contingent of allied cavalry was thrice tlfat raised by the 
Romans and the Latins. The Greek maritime cities, in the same 
way, furnished contingents to the fleet. Thus the allies added to 
the strength of Rome, while sharing none of the privileges of 
her citizens, except the material benefits of her government and 
her powerful protection from foreign foes. 

In the political government of the allied states, Rome pursued 
her great system of making her power the surer by moderation in 
its use, and preferring indirect influence to direct coercion. Like 
Sparta, she everywhere favoured the aristocratic party, and the 
result of this policy was seen in a striking case, when Capua 


* It was called curia or ordo dccurionum: its, members were curialcs or dccuriuncs. 
f Socii, Fcedcmta: Civitales, or Feederati. 
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refused to join the Samnites. In no Italian state were the people 
reduced to a condition like that of the Lacedaemonian helots, nor 
does tribute seem to have been exacted, except from the Celtic, 
cantons, which were probably regarded as mere settlements of 
barbarians within the limits of the empire. Indeed, the first de¬ 
signation by which the Italians were recognised as a united people, 
“ the men of the toga” ( togati ), tfas used to distinguish thorn 
from the Celts, “ the men of the hose” ( broccati );* and the dis¬ 
tinction corresponded to the great geographical division between 
Gaul and Italy in the proper sense, f Within the latter limits, 
the toga became* more and more the mark of Roman influence; in 
other words, Italy became more and more Latinized. And the 
more successfully this process was carried on, the more impossible 
did it become to maintain the allied states in their inferior position. 
(Such a condition was natural enough for newly conquered nations 
in a newly conquered land; but when the Italians saw the Roman 
empire overspreading the world, extended by their own toil and 
blood, they must lmve felt’that the seat of that empire was no 
longer Rome, but Italy, and that all Italians ought to have an 
equal share of privilege. The assertion of these claims was 
postponed while the subject states were rushing on side by side 
with the Romans in the career of victory ; but at length they had 
to be conceded, and the Lex Julia conferred the full Roman 
citizenship on the Allies as well as on the Latins, whose cities 
were included under the general name of vmnicipia (b.c. 90). 

Tims within ten years of the departure of Ryrrlms from Italy, 
the country had become united, at the expense of the liberties of 
its several states, and Rome had grown to a truly sovereign power. 
The changes which had meanwhile taken place in her owp constitu¬ 
tion, though givihg a vast increase of power to the popular element, 
had not deprived her of that concentrated force which is wielded 
by an aristocracy. The growth of great families among the ple¬ 
beians reinforced the upper classes; and, though the exclusive 
aristocracy of birth had been broken down, the aristocracy of wealth 
possessed an overwhelming influence. A stable centre for that 
influence was provided in the senate, whose initiative in receiving 
ambassadors and in all questions of war and peace, gave it a pre- 


ir ft is curious that the Celts of Italy should have hceu distinguished hy an article, 
of attire so “ conspicuous by its absence” in those of our own island. In fact, somo 
sort of pantaloons seem to have been worn hy all the nations that surrounded the 
(irocks and Italians, from the Persians to ilie Gauls. # 

t See Chap. XIX. p. 134. 
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ponderating weight during the long career of military conflict on 
which Rome had embarked. The constitution of this august 
body was now finally settled, and a path was opened to its honours 
for every citizen who had the wealth to conduct a successful can¬ 
vass, by making its membership a direct and necessary result of an 
election to the first of the*higher magistracies. It was in b.c. 208 
tfiat the number of the qiuestors was increased to eight; and 
about the same time the discretion of the censors in excluding a 
past magistrate from a seat in the senate—except for “ infamy” 
—was abolished. On the expiration of their office, the qiuestors 
entered the senate with the right of speaking, and vacancies were 
filled up from their number on the next censorial revision. The 
assembly, thus frequently recruited from a class whom the people 
had recently elected, became the representative of all orders in the 
state, and the august majesty with which it spoke to foreigners 
was the true voice of the Roman people. Compared with this 
power, that of the consuls, who held office only for a year, was 
really insignificant.* 

On the minor political changes of this period it is unnecessary 
to dwell. The attempt of the censor Appius Claudius to increase 
the influence of the great families by allowing their freedmen (the 
emancipated slaves) to enrol themselves in any tribe they pleased 
(b.c. 312) was reversed by the censors Fabius and Decius, who 
confined them to the four city tribes (b.c. 30-i). The distinction 
between the country and city tribes was still marked by a differ¬ 
ence of manners and occupations, which we could wish to have 
better means of tracing. The members of the country tribes were 
still rustics, though fully sensible of their stake in the greatness 
of the city and their share in her glory. They went up to Rome 
to take part in the elections and in voting upon * important mea¬ 
sures, to present themselves at the military levies, or to transact 
law and other private business. “With these exceptions, and 
when they were not serving in the legions, they lived on their 
small properties in the country; their business was agriculture, 
their recreations were country sports, and their social pleasures 
were found in the meetings of their neighbours at seasons of 
festival; at these times there would be dancing, music, and often 
some pantomimic acting, or some rude attempts at dramatic 
dialogue, one of -the simplest and most universal amusements of 
the human mind. This was enough to satisfy all their intellectual 

* We have not space to describe the details of tlio senate's constitution, a subject 
which is admirably treated in Dr. Mommsen's History. 
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cravings; of the beauty of painting, sculpture, or architecture, of 
the charms of eloquence and of the highest poetry, of the deep 
interest which can be excited by inquiry into the causes of all the 
wonders around us and within us, of some of the highest and 
most indispensable enjoyments of an Athenian’s nature, the agri¬ 
cultural Romans of the fifth century had no notion whatsoever.”* 
But the life of a nation is more than the most refined pleasures ; 
and, while the polished and philosophical Alhenians were yielding 
their liberty to tyrant after tyrant, and worshipping Demetrius 
Roliorcetes as a god, the Latin and Sabine 0 farms were rearing 
such men as Fabric ii^s and u Curius with his unkempt locks,” to 
conquer kings in dignity as well as in arms. 

The Romans of the city, enjoying that higher intellectual 
activity which is purchased at so great a cost of serene pleasure, 
and sometimes of profounder energy, had some scope for their 
powers in the conduct of political affairs, like the Athenians. But 
practical politics can never engross the mind of a thoughtful man, 
and it was well for after ages that the most masculine minds of 


Rome found a special field for those speculative energies which 
the Greeks devoted to literature and philosophy. There seems to 
have been something in the character of the people, and there 
was very much in the working of the constitution, to turn their 
thoughts to the-study of law. It was part of the inheritance handed 
down by their patriarchal constitution, that the heads of families 
must be able to adjust and defend the rights of their clansmen and 
their clients by knowledge as well as power; and the hall of every 
Roman nobleman was a waiting room, thronged witli friends and 
dependents who came to consult him on his first appearance in the 
m or mug. ^fhere were some families, in particular, that sought m 
legislation and civil administration the fame which moist of their 


compeers won by arms. Such was the Claudian house, which 
could boast of the Decemvir and the Censor, of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables and the Appian Road. Tiberius Coruncanius, the 
colleague of Laevinus in the first campaign against Pyrrhus, 
appears to have been the first of those “ counsel learned in the 
law” (jurisconsult}) who devoted themselves to the task of direct¬ 
ing all who came to seek their advice, and whose opinions consti¬ 
tuted that great body of unwritten law, u the answers of skilled 
lawyers ” (responsa prudentium ). A remarkable; step was taken 
towards the general publication of such learning by Gnseus 
Flavius, the secretary of the censor Appius Claudius, who pub- 


* Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 448, 449. 
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li filled a book describing the technical forms of pleading and the 
rules for fixing the sittings of the courts—matters which the 
patricians had hitherto kept as the secrets of their order. Though 
the son of a freedman, Flavius was enrolled by his patron in the 
senate, and elected Curulo iEdile by the people. His work 
appears to have been the first that was written on Roman law. 

Of general literature, excopt the Pontifical Annals and the 
genealogical registers of great families, there was an absolute 
dearth; for the Hellenic impulse, to which all Roman literature 
owed its origin, with one remarkable exception, only appears for 
the first time in the tragedies of Livius Andronicus, himself a 
Greek, after the First Punic War. The only approach to dra¬ 
matic composition was in the Vabulm Atellancr, already men¬ 
tioned as borrowed from the Oscans of Campania,—a rude, coarse 
dialogue on some ludicrous subject. There was another form of 
indigenous poetry, not yet dignified with the name of litera¬ 
ture, but destined to receive a brilliant development. Sift ire lias 
been well described as a hardy, prickly shrub of genuine Latin 
growth, and by far the best product of the soil. It originated with 
the strolling minstrels or ballad singers, who went from town to 
town and from house to house, dancing to the music of the flute* 
and chanting the medleys (satura*),* which they either impro¬ 
vised or had previously composed on any subject* suggested by 
their own fancy or suited to tlicir hearers, in a peculiar metre 
called the Saturnian, which survives in the fragments of Nievins, 
and in some ^epitaphs of the age we are now describing. Those 
ballads formed a part of the , entertainmentsprovided for the 
Roman people, in conjunction with musicians, dancers, i;opc- 
valkcrs, jugglers, and Etruscan pantomimists, at, the* Grcai 
Games, besides the chariot races which woi'e the* proper business 
of that great national festival, the origin of which is referred to 
the age of the Tartpiins. Those games, preserved with religious 
reverence, and converted from an occasional into an annual festival, 


* The etymology of this word is still in dispute ; but there seems no good reason 
for rejecting the obvious explanation derived from its use as a common noun. When 
Tennyson calls his “Princess” a medley, no one hesitates to seek (though not every 
one succeeds in finding) his meaning in the common sense of the latter word. So 
when we find satura, derived from satur (full), signifying a dish of various sorts of 
food, and when'we ape. besides told by Dionysius that the poetical satura was made 
up of various kinds of poems, we can hardly doubt whence the satirists obtained the 
name of the dish they set before tlicir hearers. There is no direct connection with 
the Greek Satyrs and Satyric Drama, though it is quite possible that the latter name 
came ultimately from the same root. 
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when the curtilc axlilos were appointed to superintend them (b.c. 
367), furnished the nucleus of a national theatre, especially when 
n stage was erected in the Circus Maximus, and a sum provided by 
the state for the exhibitions just referred to (b.c. 364). But, 
though a century had elapsed since that time, there was still a 
prejudice against the performers, both rooted in public feeling and 
embodied in the law. The art of th<* poet and inimist seems to 
have been despised as generally practised by low foreigners, Oscan 
and Etruscan, feared as an instrument of the enchanter, and disap¬ 
proved as a weapon aimed at public order and private character. 
The Twelve Tables forbad alike the incantations of the sorcerer, 
the dirges of hired mourners, and the personal attacks of the 
lampooner; and Cato tells us that “ in former times the trade of 
a poet was not respected; if any one occupied himself therewith, 
or addicted himself to banquets, he was called an idler; ” and the 
practice of such arts for pay was held as a special degradation. 
Performers were excluded by the censors from thQ army and the 
comitia. The magistrates satin judgment on their performances; 
and the actor who presumed on the grudging patronage of the 
state might pay for his want of success with imprisonment and 
stripes. Such discouragements effectually postponed the rise of 
a. national dramatic literature. None but persons of a low class 
would become performers ; and these were for the most part 
Etruscans. 

On the other hand, the chariot races were held in the greatest 
honour, and presided over by the highest magistrate; present at 
ltome. At first two chariots ran at a time, their drivers being 
distinguished by colours, which were supposed to have reference to 
the seasons, tfyc white for the winter snow, the red for the summer* 
heat: two others \jere afterwards added, the green for spring, and 
the blue or grey for autumn. Each colour had of course its own 
eager partisans ; but it was not till the time of the empire that they 
became symbols of political factions, and at last the emblems of 
those feuds which deluged the circus of Constantinople with blood. 
The games of the circus must not be dismissed without a mention 
of that fata? symptom of degeneracy, the first exhibition of gladia¬ 
torial shows in the first year of the Punic Wars (b.c. 264) as a 
part of the solemnities at the funeral of D. Junius Brutus. The 
practice is said to have been borrowed from -the •Etrdscans, as 
a substitute for the human sacrifices offered from time im¬ 
memorial at the funerals of great men, as for example at that of 
Pa trod us in the Iliad, that the deceased might not depart un- 
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attended by the souls of enemies or followers. It is supposed 
that the victims on this occasion were the Etruscan prisoners from 
Volsinii, the conquest of which city in this year completed the 
subjugation of Etruria. 

Such, in brief outline, was the condition of the republic vit the 
close of what has well r been called the spring-time of its exist¬ 
ence. And it is most important to notice that Rome achieved the 
conquest of Italy just at the time when the kingdoms founded by 
the succsseors of Alexander in the East had reached their highest 
pitch. The place of Rome was now clearly acknowledged, as one 
of the great powers of the world, by the chief among those king¬ 
doms. As the Italian expedition of Pyrrhus had derived its 
impulse from fhe conflicts that had been waged for half a century 
for the dominion of Greece and Asia, so his repulse naturally 
brought his conquerors within the sphere of Grecian politics. 
While the Epirot was exciting new alarm by his victories in 
Greece, an embassy arrived at Rome from Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
king of Egypt, to propose an alliance with the republic (b.c. 273). 
The Romans, in return, sent an embassy of three of their most, 
distinguished senators to Alexandria—then at the height of its 
political power and literary glory. The envoys would not have been 
Romans, if the sight of all this splendour, following upon their 
victory over Pyrrhus, had not roused in their minds the prophetic 
anticipation of an approaching struggle with the Hellenic race 
for the dominion of the world. But, before the decision of that 
question between the two branches of their common race, a long 
war had to be waged for life and death with the great Semitic 
power, which was the common enemy of both. Rome had to 
t conquer Carthage in a struggle which brought herself to the brink 
of ruin,* before she was prepared to subdue the kindred Greeks. 
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SICILY THE BATTLE-FIELD OP ROME AND CARTHAGE — I'r9 CONNECTION WITH ITALY, 
GREECE, AND CARTHAGE—SEIZURE OP MESS AN A BY THE MAMERT1NES — THEY ARK 
BESIEGED BY'lliERO—AID VOTED TO TnEM BY T11E ROMANS—BEGINNING OP TJTK 
FIRST PUNIC WAR—SUCCESSES OP THE ROMANS—THEY ARE JOINED BY IUKKO— THEIR 
YIOrOHY AT AGRIGKNTUM —HISTORY OF THE PHU5NIGIAN8—THEIR PROPER NAME 
OANAANTTES—THEIR LANGUAGE SEMITIC—TRADITION OP THEIR MIGRATION PROM 
THE RED SEA TO THE MEDITERRANEAN—THE CITIES OP PIKENICIA —HISTORY OP TYRE 
AND SIDON—THEIR COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION—COLONIES OP THE PHOENICIANS— 
CARTHAGE— LEGENDS OP ITS FOUNDATION—ITS DOMINION IN AFRICA—ITS MARITIME 
AND COLONIAL EMPIRE IN SPAIN, SARDINIA, AND SICILY—RIVALRY WITH THE 
GREEKS AA> ALLIANCE WITH THE TYRRHENIANS—THE CARTHAGINIAN CONSTITUTION 
AND RELIGION — RELATIONS WITH ROME. TO THE TIME OF' THE PUNIO WARS— 

HISTORY OP THE FIRST PUNIO W^R RESUMED—ATTACKS ON THE COASTS OP ITALY- 

THE ROMAN FLEET—NAVAL VICTORY OF DUILIUS —CAMPAIGNS IN SARDINIA, CORSICA, 
AND SICILY—NAVAL VICTORY OF RKOULU8—HIS SUCCESSES IN AFRICA—HIS DEFEAT 
ANI) IMPRISONMENT—THE WAR RESUMED IN SIOILY—VICTORY OF PANORMUS AND 
SIEGE OF LILY BA*) UM—REGULUS AT ROME—WRICK OF THE ROMAN FLEET—EXPLOITS 
OF HAMILCAR BARCA IN SICILY —ROMAN VICTORY OFF THE A5GATIAN ISLANDS—CON¬ 
CLUSION OF THE WAR—SICILY A ROMAN PROVINCE—REVOLT AND RECONQUEST OF THE 
FALISCI—POPULATION OF ROME, 

When Pyrrlius sailed from the shore# of Sicily, he is reported 
to have exclaimed, How fine a battle-field are we leaving to the 
Homans and Carthaginians ! ” That island has been described as 
geographically belonging to Italy, as truly as the •Peloponnesus 
belongs to Greece^ and that a political division at the straits of 
Messyia is as unnatural as the partition of Italy itself, is proved 
by the fact t*hat Sicily and the South of Italy have genyally beTSn 
held by the same'or kindred nations. The Siceli, from whom the 
island received its name, were, as we have seen, the same people 
as the Itali of the peninsula. The Hellenic settlements studded 
the shores alike of Magna Gracia and of Sicily. By the events 
now about to he related, the natural union of the island with 
the peninsula was established by the Romans; and it was pre¬ 
served under their Gothic successors. When the kingdom of the 
Lombards was founded in Italy in the sixth century, the Greek 
empire held Sicily, in conjunction with the duchies of .Naples and 
Rome, under the exarchate of Ravenna. Rent from Italy by the 
Arabs in the ninth century, as it had nearly been by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, Sicily was reunited to the peninsula by the Norman 

adventurers of the eleventh centurv : and the union of the island 

* ' 
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with Southern Italy was perpetuated (with some interruptions) 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; till in our day the iiero who 
created the new Italian kingdom began his work in Sicily. 

But the very configuration of the island seems to indicate the 
fate which has made it, in every age, the prey of adventurers from 
diverse quarters. Severed from Italy by the straits, it is exposed 
to'be torn from its connection by a superior maritime power. If its 
northern coast faces the peninsula, its eastern shore looks towards 
Greece, and its southern towards Africa: and we have already 
seen how these aspects were significant of its destinies thus far. 
For centuries, the Greek republics and the power of Carthage had 
been contending for its possession. The decline of the former had 
brought the latter up to the very straits ; and across them Home 
and Carthage now eyed each other with a jealousy about to break 
out into an internecine war, in which the Greeks, now represented 
only by the rule of Hiero at Syracuse, were unable to take more 
than a subordinate part. The conflict was brought on by a cause 
apparently insignificant. 

While tlie war was raging between Pyrrhus and the Romans, it 
happened by a strange coincidence that the cities of Rhegium and 
Messana, on the opposite shores of the straits, fell into the hands 
of independent freebooters, alike the enemies of both. We have 
seen how the Campanian mercenaries, who garrisoned Rhegium for 
Rome, revolted on the first successes of Pyrrhus. Their massacre 
of the Greek inhabitants -would make them as odious to Pyrrhus 
as their revolt was unpardonable by the Romans. They were 
encouraged to defy both, and t6 hold the city for themselves, by 
the example of their kinsmen on the other side of the strait*,. A 
body of Campanian mercenaries, who had served under Agatlio- 
cles, having been marched to Messana, on their way back to Italy, 
rose upon the citizens, who had received them hospitably, mas¬ 
sacred all the males, and took possession of their wives and 
property (about b.c. 284). By assuming the title of Mamertini 
(children of Mainers, or Mars) they likened themselves to the 
chosen bands which had been sent forth by their Sabellian ances¬ 
tors in their “ sacred spring.” Both cities thus became nests of 
robbers, preying on the adjacent territories; and, while the gar¬ 
rison of Rhegium \yere strong enough to make war on Locri, the 
Mamertines of Messana carried terror as far as the gates of Syra¬ 
cuse. The first business of the Romans after the capture of 
Tarentum was, as we have seen, to punish the revolters of Rhegium 
(b.c. 271). 
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Meanwhile the Mamertines were maintained against Pyrrhus by 
the help of the Carthaginians. On his retreat they formed a third 
power in Sicily, occupying the north-eastern part, while Syracuse 
possessed only a small territory in the south-east, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians held the rest of the island. But a new impulse was 
given to Syracuse by the election of Hiero, the son of Hierocles, 
to succeed Pyrrhus as general of tlfc Greeks (b.c. 275). Though 
at first raised to power by the soldiers against the will of the 
citizens, he soon won over the latter by lys wise and moderate 
government. He got rid, by a treacherous stroke, of the mercena¬ 
ries who had been the tools of former Syracusan tyrants, and, 
having remodelled the citizen army, lie led them out to extirpate 
the nest of robbers at Messana. By a great victory, he gained 
the title of king of the Sicilian Greeks, and shut up the Mamertines 
in the city (b.c. 270). 

After the siege had lasted for five years, the Mamertines, re¬ 
duced to the last extremity, and hopeless of mercy from Hiero, saw 
that their only resource wifs surrender either to Carthage or to 
ltoine. The majority decided that to give Rome a footing in 
Sicily would constitute a perfect claim upon her gratitude; and 
envoys were sent to the Senate, to offer the surrender of the city. 
It seemed at first impossible that the Romans could accept such a 
gift from the partners in guilt of those, they had just so severely 
punished, and punished by the aid of that very ally against whom 
the Mamertines asked their protection. The suggestions of 
cautious policy, too, tended the same way as the dictates of good 
faith. To give the*assistance asked* must not only precipitate a war 
with .Carthago, but would lead the Romans beyond the boundaries 
of Italy. But on the other hand, it was certain that ojj their ?e- 
fusal the city wauld be given over to the Carthaginians, whose 
attempt to seize Tarentum seemed to justify the Romans in gaining 
a footing on the coast of Sicily. The Senate, as the representative 
of the moderate and cautious party, still hesitated, when <he con¬ 
suls referred the question to the comitia of the centuries. That 
assembly, subject to the impulses by which masses of men are 
moved, heard only the voice that called them to netf conquests 
beyond the shores of Italy and bade them not to suffer the Car¬ 
thaginians to seize a post within sight of their shores Aid was 
voted to the Mamertines; and a device was invented to bring that 
aid within the semblance of public law. They were treated with, 
not as revolted mercenaries, but as Italians established at a foreign 
post, and were received, just like the other Italians, into the con- 
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federacy of Rome, who proclaimed herself the protector of the 
Italians beyond the seas. A mandate was despatched to Hicro, 
requiring him to desist from attacking the allies of Rome; and an 
embassy was sent to Cartilage, to prepare an indirect justification 
of the war, by demanding an explanation of the attempt to seize 
Tarentum seven years before. The Carthaginians did not scruple 
to,purge themselves from the charge by an oath; and their answers , 
to other causes of complaint, which were raked up to strengthen 
the Roman case, were studiously moderate; for it was not their 
policy to precipitate an open war (n.c. 265). 

These hollow ncgociations were still in progress, and the Roman 
preparations to cross the straits were all but complete, when news 
arrived that the Carthaginians had appeared before Messana in 
the character of mediators and concluded a peace between Hicro 
and the Mamertines; and that then the anti-Roman parly had 
surrendered the citadel and harbour to the Carthaginian forces 
under Hanno. Still the consul, Appius Claudius, would not aban¬ 
don the enterprise. His advanced ships were warned back by the 
Carthaginians ; and a few of them were taken, but these were 
sent back to avoid a cause of war. A second attempt was more 
successful. Claudius, the consul's legate, landed at Messana, and 
called a meeting of the citizens, at which Hanno, who was present 
in the character of a friend, was seized, and consented to evacuate 
the place. He was punished with death by the Carthaginians, 
who sent a great armament, under Hanno the son of Hannibal, to 
besiege MOssana by sea and land; while Hicro, who had with¬ 
drawn at.thc bidding of the Romans, renounced their alliance for 
the time, and returned to the attack. The siege was sppedily 
raised by, the consul Appius Claudius, who eluded the Carthagi¬ 
nian fleet and transported his whole army from Rhegium under 
the cover of night. He kept the field throughout the summer, 
inflicting several blows on the enemy, and even advancing to the 
gates of Syracuse, and then led his army back in safety, leaving a 
strong garrison in Messana (b.o. 264). The following year was 
marked by a similar but still more successful campaign. Both 
consuls crossed the straits unopposed, and defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Syracusans in a battle which had the most important 
political results. For Hicro, finding the issue now fairly raised, 
whether the Romans or the Carthagiuians were to be masters of 
Sicily, wisely chose the friendship of the former, and remained 
their firm ally during the rest of his life and reign, which was 
protracted to nearly fifty years (b.c. 263). His example was 
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followed by all the Sicilian Greeks; and thus, besides the 
strength of their alliance, the Romans gained the all-important 
posts of Syracuse and Messana. With such a basis, they had little 
difficulty in driving back the Carthaginians, in a third campaign, 
to # their fortresses on the coast The only inland city at which a 
stand was made was Agrigentum, into which Hannibal, the son of 
Gisgo, threw himself with 50,000.men. The Homans blockaded 
^ the city for seven months, reducing the besieged to the utmost 
distress ; but their own case became little better, when Hanno 
landed at the port of Ileraclea, and cut oft* their supplies. Both 
parties resolved on a battle, as the only relief from their embarrass¬ 
ments. The Romans felt for the first time the superiority of the 
terrible Numidian horse, but their legions secured them a dear- 
bought victory, which left them too exhausted to prevent the 
escape of the Carthaginians from the city to their fleet (b.c. 
202 ). 

Tims the First Punic War had opened with three campaigns 
which had nearly given the Romans the coveted prize of Sicily. 
But they had only just entered on the long conflict of four-and- 
twenty years. While Hamilcar, the successor of Hanno, en¬ 
trenched himself in the maritime fortresses, by his sallies from 
which alone hostilities were continued in the island, the Romans 
had to prepare, for the first time in their history, to sustain the 
burthen of a maritime war with the power that was mistress of 
the sea. This pause in the operations affords an opportunity for 
casting back a glance on the previous history of the Carthaginians, 
and of the Phaqiieian race froii^ which they sprang, and of which 
they were now the chief representatives.* 

The Phoenicians claim a conspicuous place in the history oS the 
world, not so •much from any influence they had on the great 
movements of political events, as from their unexampled activity 
in commerce and colonization. Hence it is that, in the past course 
of our narrative, they have only occasionally appeared as conduct¬ 
ing the commerce which enriched the nations of Western Asia 
and supported the magnificence of Solomon,—as resisting, with 
truly Semitic obstinacy, the attacks of conquerors, such as Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar and Alexander,—and as affording to the Persian empire 

the assistance of their powerful marine. It remains to take a 

• • 

* The Romans preserved the memory of the Phoenician origin of the Carth&gibians 
by the name of Pceni (with its derived adjective Pvnv'us) which they applied to them 
indifferently with that of Carthaginicnscs. The adjective Punic signifies Phoenician 
by etymology, but Carthaginian by usage. 
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brief connected view of their gradual growth in that commercial 
greatness, which had its centre in the ancient cities of Phoenice,— 
Sidon, Tyre, and their sisters,—and of that system of colonization 
which carried them over the western coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and beyond the pillars of Hercules to the shores and islands* of 
the Atlantic. * 

Like so many other peoples, both of the ancient and modern 
world, the Phoenicians are comjnonly known by a name different^ 
from that by which they called themselves. Phamicc is a Greek 
word, signifying “the land of the date-palm;” but various 
ancient writers have recorded the fact, that the native name of the 
country was Chna, that is, Canaan. On a coin of the time of 
Antiochus Epiph&ncs, the Syrian Laodicca is entitled “ a mother 
city in Canaan ” ; and St. Augustine tells us that the African 
peasants of his bishopric of Hippo (a colony of the Phoenicians), 
when asked of what race they were, would reply in the Punic 
dialect “ Canaanites.” All this agrees with the statement in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which makes Sidon the first-born of 
Canaan, and places him at the head of the various tribes that over¬ 
spread what is commonly known as the land of Canaan, and the 
extent of whose settlements is defined as reaching from Sidon to 


the cities in the plain of the Dead Sea.* Canaan is, in fact, a geo¬ 
graphical term, signifying “lowland,’has opposed to Aram, “high¬ 
land” (the Hebrew name of Syria), and it is applied both to the 
Mediterranean coast, and to the great plain which extends from 
the Dead Sea \jp the valley of the Jordan and through Coele-Syria 
to the valley of the Orontes. IIow closely the different tribes of 
Canaanites or “ lowlaiulers ” were connected with one another is 


.v 

proved by the leagues of the Sidonians and Hamathites with the 
nations of Palestine in the time of Joshua. r 

But this use of a common geographical name by no means neces¬ 
sitates the conclusion, that all the tribes that bore it were of the 
same race; nor does the occurrence of Sidon among the descendants 
of Ham necessarily imply that the Phoenicians of the historic age 
were a Hamite race. We have already seen that, in the ethnical 
genealogies of Scripture, the recurrence of the same name in diffe¬ 
rent pedigrees indicates the succession of different races in the 
same regions. Now the evidence is complete, that the dialects 
both of Phoenicia' and* Carthage belonged to the Semitic family of 
languages, and were closely akin to the Hebrew. The fact is dis¬ 
tinctly testified by the fathers Augustine and Jerome,—who knew 


* Genesis x. 15—19. 
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Hebrew well, and were able to compare it with Punic, which was 
then a lining dialect,—that the languages differed little from each 
other. The proper names are easily explained by Hebrew etymo¬ 
logies ; and the legends on Phoenician coins, and the fragments of 
the Carthaginian dialect preserved by ancient writers, are intelli¬ 
gible to the Hebrew scholar; nay, the very name of the citadel of 
^Carthage, Byrsa, is the Hebrew Bozrah , that is, a fortress.* * * § If 
then we are to believe, on the authority of the scriptural genealogy, 
‘ that the primeval settlements of the Hamite race in Southern 
Canaan extended to the Phoenician coast, it would seem necessary 
to suppose that .these were afterwards overrun by a Semitic immi¬ 
gration, which would necessarily adopt something of the character 
of the older population. The religion of Phoenicia, especially, seems 
to bear distinct traces of Hamitic superstitions.f 

To the question, whence that tide of Semitic immigration flowed, 
flic Phoenicians themselves gave a very interesting answer, which 
is preserved by Herodotus. Visiting the temple of Hercules (Mel- 
carth) at Tyre, to learn if he oould reconcile the conflicting accounts 
of the Greeks and Egyptians concerning that deity, he was informed 
that the Tyrians had settled on that coast and built their city 2300 
years before his time (more than 2700 B.C.), and that they had 
come originally from the shores of the lied Sea.f The same tradi¬ 
tion is preserved in various forms by other ancient writers; and 
some of the most diligent modern enquirers into primeval history 
have come to the conclusion, that the migration of the Phoenicians 
from the shores of the Red Sen was connected with, the great 
movement of the jSemitic tribes up the valley of the Euphrates, 
which brought the family of Abraham into the land of Canaan. § 

Be This as # it may, the Phoenicians are found, in the earliest ages 
of recorded history, occupying the narrow strip of coast between 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean, west of Coele-Syria and Galilee, 
from about the 35th parallel of north latitude to Mount Carmel. 
Here they founded great maritime cities, originally independent of 
each other, of which the most ancient were Arvad (Aradus) in the 
north, and Sidon and Tvre on the south. To these were afterwards 

7 v 

* In fact, the Hebrew seems to have derived its existing form from the influence 
of the Canaanitc dialects, and hence it is called in Scripture “the language of Canaan.” 
—Isaiah xix. 18. . * 

t From the mention of Sidon alone, of all the Phoenician’ citicA, in Genesis x., we 
may perhaps infer that the Hamite element was most distinctly marked in that city ; 
and that this was one cause of >ts rivalry with Tyre for supremacy. 

£ / lerod.f ii. 44 ; comp. i. 1, vii. 89. 

§ llawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iv. Essay ii. On the Migrations of tlio Phoenicians. 
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added Berytus, Byblus, and Tripolis. The u rock-built ” Tyre* 
disputed the honour of antiquity with Sidon, “ the city .of fisher¬ 
men,” which claimed to be its mother-city. When Palestine was 
conquered by the Israelites, the latter was important enough to be 
called “ great Sidon,” and was the northernmost city included 
within the bounds of thc*Holy Land. It was assigned, with the 
“ strong city Tyre,” to the tribe of Asher, who, instead of subduing 
their part of Phoenicia, became tributary to the Phoenicians, f 
. These notices show us the two chief cities of the Phoenicians' 
at a high degree of power as early as the middle of the’ fifteenth 
ceutury n.c. Besides these settlements on the coast, the king¬ 
dom of Hamath, on the Upper Orontes, seems to have been of 
Phoenician origin, and it took an active part in the wars against 
the Israelites under Joshua. In the time of the Judges, the 
Sidonians are mentioned among the oppressors of Israel. In the 
Homeric poems we often meet with Si don, Sidonia, and the 
Sidonians, as flourishing in* wealth and art, especially in the 
manufacture of beautiful woven fabrics, carrying on an extensive 
commerce, both in goods and in slaves, and characterized by 
cunning in their dealings. The absence of the very name of Tyre 
from Homer is hardly a decisive proof of its insignificance; for 
the Greeks may naturally have denoted the country and people by 
the name of the city with which they became first acquainted. 
The mythical stories of 6recce, and the traditions of the Phoenician 
colonies in the west, point to the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
as the poriod when the Phoenicians had already become active 
colonizers. Utica, on the African coast, was .said to have been 
founded 200 years before Carthage, and Gades or Gadeira (Cadiz), 
outside the straits of Gibraltar, a few years earlier. «■ The worship 
of the Tyrian Hercules (Melcarth) at the latter place is supposed 
to furnish a proof that Tyre was its mother city; and the legend of 
Cadmus also points to Tyre as the leading city of the Phoenicians. 
The historian Justin has preserved an interesting tradition, that, 
a year before the Trojan war, the Sidonians were defeated by the 
king of Asealon and the greater part of the inhabitants of Sidon 
took refuge in Tyre, which became from that time the chief city 
of Phoenicia. Such a collision between the Phoenicians and the 

Philistines is not improbable during the time of Israel’s servitude 

• « 

* The Hebrew Tsor and the Greek T vpds are dialectic varieties of the Phoenician 
name Sur or #5 'or, which the spot still retains. The word probably signifies a rock, 
berytus and Byblus also claimed very high antiquity. 

f Joshua xi. 8 ; xix. 28, 29. 
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to the latter people ; and a common hostility to them would fur¬ 
nish on*3 motive for the close alliance between David and the 
Phoenicians. 

With the formation of that alliance, in the latter half of the 
eleventh century b.c., we again reach safe historic ground. Tyre 
is now without dispute the leading city of Phoenicia. She places 
at the disposal of David and Solomon all the resources of art as 
well as wealth for the building of.the temple, the grandest edifice 
which the world had yet seen, and the monument, not only of the 
piety of Israel, but of the riches and civilization of Phoenicia. 
Hiram, king .of Tyro, was master of Lebanon and its forests. 
His ships not only commanded the commerce of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but he joined with Solomon in naval enterprises in the 
Indian Ocean from the port of Elath (iElana) in the lied Sea. 
The treaty made by the two kings furnishes a very interesting 
example of the relations between a commercial and agricultural 
people. From Abibal, the father of Hiram, down to the founda¬ 
tion of Carthago, Josephus has preserved a chronological list of 
kings, furnished by the Tyrian histories of Dins and Menander. 
The burthens imposed upon the people by Hiram, to support his 
foreign enterprises and his magnificent works at Tyre, entailed a 
scries of revolutions and assassinations of rulers, till Ithbaal or 
Ethbaal, a priest of Astarte, usurped the crown and founded a 
sacerdotal dynasty * embracing Sidon as well as Tyre. The origin 
of his power throws light upon the fanatical attempts of his 
daughter Jezebel to establish the worship of Baal in She kingdom 
of Israel. The .native annals of his reign recorded Ihe great 
drought which forms so conspicuous a part of the story of Aliab 
and Elijah# In the reign of his great grandson Pygmalion, the 
brotliei* and opi**essor of Dido, we have a point of contact between 
the native annals and the legends of the classic poets, to which 
we shall recur presently in relation to the foundation of Carthage. 
The whole story seems to indicate a conflict of the royal and 


hierarchical powers. 

The -uperior interest attached to the colony seems to have 
diverted the attention of compilers from the annals of the mother 
city, and our next mention of Tyre and Sidon occurs in the com** 
plaints of the prophets Jofl and Amos of their inroads on the 
coasts of Judah, whence they carried off health to dedicate in 
their temples, and young men and maidens to sell as slaves 
to the Grecians.* The slave-trade of the Phoenicians is also 


* Joel iii. 4—8 ; Amos i. 8, 0. This introduction of Jewish slaves into Greece by 
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noticed in those wonderful descriptions of Tyre by the prophets 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, which form an almost ideal picture, of com¬ 
mercial greatness. “Slaves and the souls of men” are enumerated 
among the chief articles of her merchandise; and those Scriptures, 
which have been falsely said to sanction slavery, mark this Abo¬ 
minable traffic as one of‘the sins that were preparing terrible 
judgment for the proud city that said, “ I am of perfect beauty: 
I am a god : I sit in the seat of God in the midst of the seas.” * 
These prophetic pictures, illustrated by the light of history, reveal 
one feature of the deepest interest in the progress of civilization. 
“ The luxury that enfeebles ” is one of the commonplaces of moral 
philosophy, which history is supposed invariably to confirm. This 
may be true of nations whose greatness is founded on agriculture 
or on successful war ; but in a purely commercial state it is quite 
possible for wealth to produce luxury and insolence, and at the 
same time to call forth a display of almost superhuman strength. 
The energy which is kept actho in the jmrsuit of gain is ready to 
be expended in defence of wealth; and self-interest has often 
proved a more potent stimulus than patriotism. No city ever with¬ 
stood her enemies more pertinaciously than Tyre. The successive 
conquerors of Western Asia made the acquisition of the Phoenician 
ports a chief object of their policy. Sargon succeeded so far as 
to unite the other cities in a confederacy against Tyre, which is 
said even to have been joined by the ancient city on the mainland, 
which was distinguished by the name of “ Old Tyre.” For 
had by this time become a double city, the new town which was 
built on the island opposite to, its ancient site., having naturally 
become the stronghold. Its navy defeated the united fleets of its 
foliner subjects, and the city was besieged in vain for five years 
by Sargon (b.c. 721—717). The interval of 150 years, between 
this siege and that by Nebuchadnezzar, seems to have been a 
period of steady prosperity, during a part of which at least 
Phoenicia was in close alliance witli Egypt. It was by the aid of 
a Phoenician fleet that Neko is said to have achieved the circum¬ 
navigation of Africa (about b.c. G10).f The Phoenicians had soon 
to feel the whole weight of the new Babylonian power. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar overran Phoenicia and took Sitlon by storm; but only 
became master of Old Tyre after a f siege of thirteen years (b.c. 

598—585)4 

the Phoenician merchants, as ear]y as the beginning of the eighth century B.c., 
is a fact deserving of more attention than it has received. 

# Isaiah xxiii. ; Ezekiel xxvii., xxviii. 

+ See Vol. I. p. 133. 
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Though the insular city still preserved its independence under 
its own kings, its power had received a severe shock. Cyprus, its 
most ancient coltfny, was taken by Amasis, king of Egypt. But, 
at the accession of Cyrus, Tyre and Sidon still appear as com¬ 
mercial states, conveying the cedars of Lebanon to Joppa, to aid 
in the rebuilding of Jerusalem (b.c. 53B).* The Phoenician cities 
made a voluntary submission to Cyhis or his son, if that should 
not rather be called an alliance, which permitted them with im¬ 
punity to refuse Cambyses the services of their navy for his pro¬ 
jected expedition against Carthage. That navy formed the chief 
maritime strength of the Persian empire. By its aid Cyrus was 
enabled to subdue the Ionian cities, and it served against the 
Greeks in the Persian wars with varying success, till the Phoeni¬ 
cians were signally defeated by the Athenians off Salarais in 
Cyprus (b.c. 449). In the wars between the Grecian states, the 
Phoenician fleet was employed in aiding, first' the Spartans and 
afterwards the Athenians, according to the varying policy of 
Persia. By their aid Conoh secured the ascendancy over Sparta 
which enabled him to build the Long Walls of Athens, and Phoe¬ 
nician sailors aided in the work. These services led to a friend¬ 
ship between Phoenicia and Athens. A decree of the Athenian 
senate made Strato, king of Sidon, a public guest, and immunities 
were granted to Sidonian merchants settling in the city, where 
Phoenician inscriptions have been found of a date about b.c. 380. 
During all this time the Phoenician cities were left under the 
government of their own kings, profiting themselves ’arid enriching 
the empire by their commercial ^prosperity. In the war with 
Evagoras of Cyprus they suffered severely for their fidelity to 
Persia; and Tyre is even said to have been taken by the insurgent 
prince. At this'period Sidon appears as the chief of the Phoe¬ 
nician cities. The Persian king had a palace there, though the 
city was governed by its own prince. 

Under the cruel despotism of Artaxerxes Ochus, the oppression 
of the Persian satrap and military commanders at Sidon became 
so intolerable that a congress of the Phoenician cities at Tripolis 
decided on a general revolt (b.c. 352). The royal palace at Sidon 
was sacked, the Persians massacred, the fleet burnt to render 
escape impossible, and an alliance formed with Neetanebo II., 
king of Egypt, who sent a garrison of 4000 Greeks to aid in the 
defence. We have already had occasion to relate the disastrous 
issue consequent on the treachery of Tennes, king of Sidon, and 

* Ezra iii. 7. 
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of Memnon, the leader of the Greek mercenaries.* Even this 
blow did not destroy the prosperity of Sidon; but it effectually 
alienated her people from Persia, and they were the first to submit 
to Alexander when he entered Phoenicia after the battle of Issus. 
We have seen how the resistance of Tyre brought down upon tier 
the penalty of utter destruction; f but the Carians, with whom 
Alexander repoopled the city, fell into the habits of its former 
population, and both Tyre and Sidon recovered much of its com¬ 
mercial greatness. After a long struggle between the kingdoms of 
Egypt and Syria, Phoenicia was finally secured to the latter by Anti- 
ochus the Great (n.c. 198). But the commercial ri valry of Egypt 
proved more serious even than political subjection; and the founda¬ 
tion of Berenice on the Bed Sea diverted to Alexandria much of 
the oriental commerce that had previously flowed through Tyre 
find Sidon. But still they did not succumb to their younger rival. 
Under the Romans, to whom Phoenicia was subjected with Syria, 
Tyre was still the first commercial city of the world. The Arab 
conquest secured for it new prosperity under the gentle govern¬ 
ment of the Caliphs, till it finally succumbed to the dominion of 
the Turks (a.d. 1510), and to the blow inflicted on the whole 
commerce of the Levant by the discovery of the route to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thus, if we should accept the supposed 
date of the migration of the Phoenicians from the shores of the 
Red Sea, we should have a period of 4,000 years for the existence 
of the nation ; and it may safely be affirmed that their prosperity 
reached back to a point as long before the Christian era as that to 
which it extended after it, making up in all a space of not less 
than 3000 years. 

The causes which chiefly contributed to this long career of com¬ 
mercial greatness are to be sought partly in f he geographical 
position of the people, and partly in their national character. As 
a mixed race—for in this light we have already seen reason to 
regard them—they united the enterprize and inventive genius of 
the Hamite race with the tenacity of purpose and love of gain 
which have always distinguished the Semitic. Pent in between a 
coast possessing several fine harbours and the lofty chain of 
Lebanon, whose terraces produce little but the cedar and the date- 
palm, they became of necessity a nation of mariners; and their 
lot was cast at that tery spot of all the ancient world from which 
maritime activity could be most profitably pursued. At the junc¬ 
tion of the three continents, accessible from the remote east by the 

f 

. * See p. 41. t See pp. 58—60. 
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easy route which crosses the northern part of the Syrian Desert, 
and from -the Red Sea and Egypt through Palestine and along 
the coast, looking Out westward over the Mediterranean, and con¬ 
nected with the shores of Asia Minor and Greece by the stepping- 
stones, so to speak, of Cyprus, Crete, and the islands of the 
iEgsean, Phoenicia may well be called th8 commercial focus of the 
ancient world. To the south and east lay the highly civilized an.d 
productive regions, where 

“ Egypt with Assyria strove In wealth ami luxury,” 

backed by all the wealth of India and Arabia; to the west, the 
extensive coast-line of Europe and Africa, here peopled with races 
whose native energy only needed the touch of commerce to adorn 
their freedom with the graces of civilization, and there offering 
virgin tracts of unsurpassed fertility to the cnterprize of the colo¬ 
nist. And every new step in prosperity added the impulse of 
necessity to a people whose numbers must soon-have outgrown 
their narrow territory. „ 

Accordingly, from a very early age, we find the Phoenicians 
acting as carriers of the produce of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon. 
Homer tells us of their traffic in the metal trinkets and woven 
fabrics which were produced abundantly in those countries, as 
well as in slaves. We have seen how they joined Solomon in 
distant voyages of as much as three years’ duration, which pro¬ 
duced “ gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” * The plain 
interpretation of the much disputed text is that these objects 
were brought home by the navy that sailed periodically to Tarshish, 
that is, the south of Spain, and which would visit the African 
coast, whence-the ivory, apes, and peacocks could be obtained 
The eastern voyage to the shores of Africa and Arabia beyond 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, which produced the gold of Ophir, 
was performed by Phoenician mariners on board the ships of 
Solomon; f and it was probably by a similar combination that 
much of the traffic of the oriental monarchies in the Indian 
Ocean was carried on. In that vivid picture, which Ezekiel draws 
of the Tyrian trade in the age of Nebuchadnezzar, we read of frank¬ 
incense and spices from "the eastern coast of Africa, and of cotton 
fabrics and “ bright iron” or steel, which came doubtless from India. 
Most of their Indian traffic passed probably through the*great em¬ 
porium of Babylon, which also furnished embroidered u Babylo¬ 
nish garments ” and other manufactures. From Egypt they 

+ 1 Kings ix. 27 ; 2 Chrou. viii. 18. 


* 2 Chron. ix. 21. 
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obtained its staple manufacture of linen, as well as their chief 
supplies of com. Palestine too provided them with corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and balsams; Damascus with white wool and wine ; 
and the pastures of the Arabian Desert with sheep and goats. 
From the highlands of Armenia they obtained horses and mules ; 
and the natives of Georgia and Circassia were doomed then, as in 
later times, by the fatal gift of beauty, to feed their slave trade. 
It is to be observed that Ezekiel speaks of the nations as bringing 
their goods to the Phoenicians. The caravan trade was conducted 
by the nomad tribes of Syria and Arabia, such as those to whom 
Joseph was sold; but the Phoenicians had also factories and mar¬ 
kets in various cities, as at Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

Their own commercial energy, however, was chiefly engaged in 
distributing over the shores of the Mediterranean the wealth 
which they collected from the east, and thus they were the chief 
agents in the commercial civilization of the western world. As a 
matter of course, one of the many traditions respecting the origin 
of navigation ascribes its invention to the Phoenicians. With 
greater probability they are said to have been the first who steered 
their ships by observations of the stars, and they were thus able 
to venture into the open sea on distant voyages, while other mari¬ 
ners crept along the shore. They employed the penteconter , or 
swift low vessel of fifty oars, suited both for trade or piracy, the 
larger trireme , or galley of three banks of mars, and the round 
ship for stowage, which took its significant name from a milk- 
pail ( gauloh). The first was their usual craft in the earliest 
times; and the voyages which they pei formed in such vessels 
excite an astonishment like that we feel when reading of the mere 
smacks in which our own early navigators ventured into the Polar 
Seas. It was no slight advantage to the Phtenicians that they 
had to deal with the calmer waters and clear skies of the Medi¬ 
terranean ; but they also ventured out into the Atlantic, skirting 
the African coast as far as Senegal and the Canaries (the Fortu¬ 
nate Islands of the ancients), and at a later age venturing to the 
south-western shores of Britain, the Cassiterid.es, or tin-islands. 
The tin pfocured at first from Spain, and afterwards from Britain, 
supplied the demand of the nations on the Mediterranean shores 
for one ingredient of the bronze, of .which their arms, their orna¬ 
ments, and most other objects of metal-work were composed. 
He silver mines of Andalusia provided the Phoenicians with such 
quantities of the precious metal, .that they are said to have used 
masses of it for anchors. Their active commerce with Greece 
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forms one of the earliest known facts in the history of that 
country; and whatever may be the truth concealed beneath the 
legends # respecting Phoenician settlements on its shores, its 
alphabet bears witness, to the present day, that it derived the. 
rudiments of letters from the Phoenicians. 

Besides the products of other countries, the Phoenicians traded 
in some great manufactures of their own, especially the Sidonian 
embroideries, such as Homer mentions as carried to Troy* by 
Paris, the glass for which Sidon'was also famous, and the cele¬ 
brated Tyrian purple. In the manufacture of their glass, the 
Sidonians used the fine sand of the beach beneath Mount Carmel; 
and an old tradition ascribes the invention of glass to an accident 
on this very spot. Some mariners, in kindling a fire upon the < 
shore, propped up their cauldron with lumps of the natron 
(native carbonate of soda) which formed .their cargo, from tho 
fusion of which with the sand a stream of molten glass ran out 1. 
But in feet the monuments of the Egyptians prove their posses¬ 
sion of the art as early a** the fourth dynasty, a time not very 
different from that of the alleged migration of the Phoenicians 
from the Red Sea; and tho abundance both of sand and natron 
confirms the probability of its invention in Egypt.* The Sido¬ 
nians used the blowpipe, the graver, and the lathe; they cast 
glass mirrors; and thej r seem to have made imitations of precious 
stones in coloured glass. The still more famous Tyrian purple 
was obtained from the juice of marine molluscs of the genera 
buccinum and murox, of which the former was found on the rocks 
along the coast, andJthc latter had to be dredged in deep water. 
Eacli animal yields only a small dyop of the precious fluid, from a 
canabwhicli follows the spiral convolutions of the shell. When 
first extracted, by means of a sharp point, it is of cream colour, 
and has the smell of garlic. Exposure to the light changes it 
successively to green, blue, red, and deep purple; and a fabric 
steeped in it, and then washed with soap, assumes a permanent 
dye of bright crimson. The molluscs that produce the dye are 
almost peculiar to tho coast of Phoenicia, • and the Tyrians seem 
to have possessed some chemical secrets of the manufacture. 
Under the Romans they held the sole privilege of making the 
imperial purple, down to the taking of Constantinople by the 

Turks. * j 

While the voyages by which this vast commerce was conducted 

would tempt the more adventurous to form permanent settlements 

• SeeVoL I., p. M. 
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on the shores they visited, the prosperity derived from it would cause 
a growth of population far too great for such a region as Phoenicia, 
and so make colonization a necessity. It has been sugges“ted that 
the conquest of Palestine by Joshua must have driven back whole 
nations of the Canaanites upon their kinsmen in Phoenicia $nd 
Coele-Syria, causing an emjgration liko that of the Ionians when 
thrust out by the Dorians from Peloponnesus into Attica. In the 
story of Joshua’s victories over the northern Canaanites, we read 
repeatedly of their defeated hosts being chased into these very 
regions ; and the traditional date of the commencement of Phoe¬ 
nician colonization has a near approximation to that of the Jewish 
conquest. A similar impulse is supposed to have been given by 
the victories of David at the very period when the prosperity of 
Tyre, under the father of Hiram, gave it the means of successful 
colonization. That the dissensions and revolutions which followed 
the reign of Hiram tended to the same result, is strikingly proved 
by the story of the foundation qf Carthage. 

But, from whatever cause a colony might be sent forth, its 
foundation was conducted with the same regard to political and 
religious organization as among the Greeks; and, like theirs, the 
Phoenician colonies were models of the parent state. Thus, for 
' example, the religion and polity of Carthage faithfully represent 
those of the mother city, Tyre. The fragments of native history 
furnish no distinct accounts of the progress of the Phoenicians in 
colonization; but we are not without traditions and landmarks, 
by which to trace their advance round the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Cyprus, lying within sight of the Phoenician coast, would 
naturally be first occupied. Their presence here is attested by 
numerous inscriptions, and their settlement of Citium preserved 
the name by which the island is designated in Scripture, Chittim. 
Its foundation was ascribed by a legend to a Sidonian king, Belus, 
whose name, and the Baal-worship from which it is derived, are 
indications of the ancient connection of the Phoenicians with the 
nations on the Euphrates. The corresponding female deity, 
Ashtoreth, or Astarte, who was worshipped especially at Sidon, 
had her celebrated fane at Paphos, 


u And thence her lustful orgies slio enlarged ” 


to the shored of Greece and Italy, uiider the name of Aphrodite 
Urania, or the Heavenly Venus. The legends of Io, of the rape of 
Euttogjfc, and of Dido, seem to have been connected with the diffu- 
si$& 4 d!5ier worship. 
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The passage from Cyprus to Asia Minor is as easy as that from 
Phoenicia to GyprUS, and the presence of Phoenician settlers along 
the shores of Cilicia, Lycia, and Caria, in Ehodes and Crete 
and the islands of the ASgaaan, and on the peninsula of Greece, 
may be traced by legends of unknown antiquity, and in many 
cases by more substantial memorials. Their track may be fol¬ 
lowed by similar* evidence into the, Euxine, as far as the shores 
of Bithynia. At the gold mines of Thasos, Herodotus Was shown 
the traces of immense works ascribed to the Phoenicians, who 
seemed, as he expresses it, to have turned a mountain upside 
down ; and they are said to have worked the gold mines on the 
opposite shore of Thrace. From Euboea they crossed over to 
make that settlement in Boeotia, the memory of which seems to 
be preserved in the legend of Cadmus. The rocky shores of 
Attica and the Peloponnesus presented few temptations to per¬ 
manent settlements; but the Phoenicians frequented them as 
traders and as pirates; and the legend of Io, for example, indi¬ 
cates their presence at Argus in both characters. At the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, Cythera afforded a resting-place 
'between Phoenicia and the West; and the worship of Aphrodite, 
for which this island was as celebrated as Cyprus, is traced by 
Herodotus to the Phoenicians.* On the west side of Greece, the 
Paphian inhabitants of Cepallenia claimed descent from the Phoe¬ 
nician Cadmus. 

The next step of their westward progress carried the Phoenicians 
to Sicily, a migration which seems to be indicated Jby the fable of 
the flight of Daedaluc from Crete,; and by the worship of Venus 
at Eryx and Egesta. Thucydides expressly stages that they took 
possession of the promontories and small islands on the coast for 
the purpose of trading, and that they were driven by the Greek 
colonists from all these positions except Panormus {Palermo) 
and some others at the western extremity of the island, which 
they were enabled to hold through their proximity to Carthage. 
For even the latest date assigned for the foundation of Carthage 
is before the earliest of the Hellenic settlements in Sicily. These 
accounts, which are in every way probable, point to the estab- 
lisliment of mere factories and not colonies, except at the western 

* Another legend ascribes It to Aeneas, whose fabled* birth from Venus and con- 
nection with Dido may perhaps indicate the influence o£ a Phoenician element among 
the Trojans. The god Melicertes, who was worshipped with infant sacrifices at 
Tenedos, is unquestionably the Tyrian Melcarth. In the same way, the settlement 
of Eryx and Egesta in Sicily is ascribed to the Trojans under jEueafc.— Thuc, vi. 2 t 

A. A. 2 
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extremity of the island. There are distinct traces of Phoenician 
settlements in Melita and Gaulus {Malta and Gozo) and Cossyra 
{Pantellaria), which lie like stepping-stones between Sicily and 
Africa, as well as in Sardinia and Ebusns ( Iviza ). By such 
stages the Phoenician mariners were conducted to the shores' of 
Spain, if indeed they did oot reach them at an earlier period by 
a more direct route; for Tarshjsh is mentioned ifi the earliest list 
of the nations in the tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis. In 
the most flourishing period of Phoenician commerce, the voyages 
to these distant regions employed a peculiar class of vessels, “the 
ships of Tarshish,” which doubtless became like our “ Eastindia- 
men ” a generic name for the largest ships of their commercial 
marine. 

Known to the Greeks only by Phoenician reports, this region, 
under the name of Tartessus, was connected by them with very 
vague ideas. Sometimes it seems to denote all Spain ; sometimes 
a part or the whole of Andalusia; sometimes the region near the 
mouth of the Bsetis ( Guadalquivir ), which was itself called by the 
same name, and in the Delta of which some writers place a city 
Tartessus.* In short, both the Tarshish of the Hebrews, and the 
Tartessus of the Greeks, may be taken to include all they knew of 
Spain, and perhaps of the western regions within and without the 
Straits, f At all events, there were Phoenician settlements along 
the coast of Andalusia, sotnc of which—as Msjlaca {Malaga) and 
Carteia—can be distinguished from the later Carthaginian colo¬ 
nies ; and these were their great emporia for the silver, iron, tin, 
and lead, which they obtained from the mines of the interior. 
The working of those mines must have brought them into close 
contact with the natives beyond the coast, whose superio/'civi¬ 
lization was evident down to later ages. These settlements 
led them on to those straits, at which flic fabled columns set 
by up Hercules (Calpc, Gibraltar , on the European shore, and 
Abila, Apes' Hill , on the African) marked the limits of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge and enterprise to the early Greeks. But centu¬ 
ries before the time when the Greek poets were still repeating 
their fable o # f the earth-encircling river Ocean, which the mariner 
entered as soon as he left the Mediterranean, the Phoenicians had 

* Professor Key has suggested an ingenious etymological connection between Tar- 
Us 3 us, CarU-ia or Carps or Valpe (Gibraltar ), and the Carpctani, a people found in 
the centre of the peninsula, having probably been driven from the neighbourhood of 
their old capital ( Calpc) by irruptions across the Straits. 

ijt Hr. Davis urges some ingenious arguments for the identification of Tarshish with 
Carthage. 
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not only sailed beyond the Straits, but had founded the great 
colony’of Gades ; which retains its ancient name to the present day.* 
Besides the tradition already mentioned as placing the foundation 
of Cadiz before that of Utica, and consequently about 1100 B.c., 
its antiquity is attested by its preservation of the oldest form of 
the worship of the Tyrian Hercules (Melcarth). His temple was 
without an image, the only symbol of the god being a perpetual 
fire. The fact, that the Phoenician colonies were rather com¬ 
mercial factories than centres of political* power, is indicated by 
the dealings of the Phocseans with Arganthouius, king of Tar- 
tessus, in the reign of Cyrus the Great, f 

Gadcs was a station from which mariners so enterprizing as the 
Phoenicians would explore the adjacent coasts both to the north 
and south; and stories are related of their trading as far as the 
shores of the Baltic, and bringing home its amber. There can 
be little doubt that they 'worked the tin and lead mines of Corn¬ 
wall and the Scilly Island, and it was from them that Herodotus 
derived his knowledge of these “ Tin Islands” ( Cassiterides ). 
Aristotle’s information about the British Islands in general— 
which he names respectively Alb-ion , in Celtic the White Island, 
and ler-ue , that is, Eri- or Ire-land —may have come by the 
overland route across Gaul to Massalia, or by way of Carthage. 
We have no distinct evidence that the Phoenicians had dealings 
with any but the western extremity of Great Britain, the only 
part that produced the commodities they valued. The traces 
of Phoenician influence in Ireland, for which some writers have 
strenuously contended, are at best very doubtful. Besides the 
British Isles, the Phoenician navigators from Tartessus traded to 
others in the Atlantic, called the CE&trymnides , which are pro¬ 
bably the Azores, though the different groups of islands were 
doubtless often confounded. To the south of the Straits,* the 
north-western coast of Africa was occupied at several points by 
their settlements. 

A passing notice must suffice for the very interesting ques¬ 
tion, whether the Phoenician mariners ventured out into the wide 
Atlantic, and whether among those who may have been wafted to 
the opposite shores by accident or bold adventure, any returned 
to tell of the existence df America. There .are ‘some curious 

* The genuine form of the name, as found on coins of the old Phoenician period, 
is Agadir (nan), or, with the definite article, Hagadir (man), signifying a strong 
enclosure or edifice. The omission of the initial breathing gave Gadir or .Qaddir, the 
Phoenician form, according to the classical writers ; whence camd the Greek Gadvra 
and the Latin Gades. + See Yol, I., p. 276. 
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statements bearing on tliis point; but their interpretation is 
a matter of mere conjecture. Avienus, a Latin poet # of the 
fourth century of our era, in his work on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, compiled from Phoenician authorities, quotes from 
the Carthaginian Himilco, # who had made a voyage of nearly 
four months westward, the assertion that the Atlantic could be 
crossed. Prom what follows, it seems that Himiloo had sailed 
as far as what the ancients called the u Sargasso Sea,” from 
the shoals of sargassils or floating sea-wced, which abound off 
the Azores; and it is not even suggested that he had reached 
the opposite shore. Other stories might be cited; but the most 
remarkable of ail is the legend related by Plato about Atlantis , 
an island larger than Asia and Libya together, in the sea west of 
Gades and the Straits. A powerful dynasty of kings reigned over 
this smaller islands between it and the continent, and con¬ 

quered, Libya up to Egypt, and .Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. They 
had gathered their forces for the sul^ugation of the remaining 
countries round the Mediterranean, when the Athenians, though 
deserted by all their allies, repulsed them in a decisive battle, and 
restored the freedom of all the countries within the Straits. The 
victory was followed by great earthquakes and floods, which 
swallowed up the combatants on both sides; and,,the island of 
Atlantis, engulfed beneath the waters, left only shoals of mud 
which rendered that sea unnavigable. All this happened 9000 
years before the time of Solon, to whom it was related by the 
Egyptian priests of Sais, as an instance ofjhe ignorance of the 
Athenians respecting their forefathers’ exploits. It is super¬ 
fluous to observe that such a legend, coming from such a source, 
can have no historical value. But may its existence be taken 
as any argument, when confirmed by other evidence, for the 
knowledge of lands beyond the Atlantic? The safest reply is a 
cqndid confession of our ignorance. Who shall venture to draw 
the line between truth and fiction in the travellers’ tales of those 
remote ages ? Even after making the most liberal allowance for 
their good faith, all that is credible in their statements may be 
accounted for on the supposition ;that, after long beating about 
in the storms of the Atlantic, t&fey reached some of the nearer 
islands, or some unknown parts of the'shores of Europe or Africa, 
which they mistook for lands beyond the Ocean. The utmost that 
can be affirmed is the possibility of the discovery.* 

* A fuller discussion of (the question will be fount! in the articles u Atlantis to and 
f * Atlanticum Mare " in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography . 
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Returning through the Straits, we come to those famous settle¬ 
ments of the Phoenicians on the northern coast of Africa, which 



Map ov Zeugitaxa, 


1 Tusca PI.: Wad Zain / boundary to¬ 
wards Numidia. 

2. CtUididmn Pr.: C. Blanco. 

3. Hippo Diarrhytus or Zaritus: Bizerta. 

4. Has Sidi Bou Shusha, or C. Zibetb: Pr. 
Fulcrum ? 

5. Apolliuis Pr.: Has Sidi Ali-al-Mekhi, or 
C. Farina. 

C. Bagradas FI.: Wady Mejerdah • showing, 
ut and near ita mouth, its present courso. 

7. Anoint course of the river near its mouth 
(the dotted line). 

8. Utica: Bou-shater. 

0. Castra Cornelia: Ohellah. 

10. Aneient coast-line (the dotted line). 

11. Present coast-lino. 

12. Has Ohamart, or C. Camari. • 

13. Bas Sidi Bousaid, or C. Carlkagt. 

14. Site of Cabthao*, and ruins of the Ro- 


Merta. e 

15. Tunos: Tunis. 

10. Lagoon or Bay of Tunis. 

17. The Oolttla. * 

18. Aqueduct of Carthago. 

19. Jebel Zaghwan; one souroeof the aque¬ 
duct. 

20. Muxula: Rhodes. 

21. Aqua) Caliche: Hammam I'BhJ. 

22. Carpis .* Qurbos. 

23. ^Egimurus I : Zowamur, or Zeinhxt. 

24. Aquilaria: A Utowareah, quarries. 

25. Mercurii Pr.: Ras Addar x or C. Boa. 

26. Clyjjea, or Aspis: Aklibiah. 

27. Curubis: Kurbuh. 

28. Ncapolis: Nabal. 

29. Home O^jlia : JfcrklaA 

30. Hadrumotum: § Sousah. 

SI. flhus Cartbaginiensisv 
82. Sinus Noapolitanua.* 


man city; the oval line marks the site of Etr 

* Besides exhibiting the colonies now spoken of and the whole neighbourhood of 
Carthage, this map will serve to illustrate the Homan campaigns im Africa, and those 
of Agathocles, which have been related towards the end of Chapter XVIII, 
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we have reserved till the last on account of their connection with 
Carthage. They extended all along the shores of Barbary, from 
the Straits to the Greater Syrtis; but they were naturally the most 
numerous in that part which has formed successively the territory 
of Carthage, the Roman province of Africa, and the Regency of 
Tunis. Stretching out from the line of'the coast towards Sicily, 
and with its eastern front looking in the direction of Phoenicia, 
this region invited colonization by its splendid harbours and un¬ 
surpassed fertility; and we can scarcely doubt that Tyre drew sup¬ 
plies of corn from its abundance, though not to the same extent 
as the Carthaginians and Romans, who afterwards had more com¬ 
plete possession of the country. The most favourable district 
for colonization was the great bay between Cape Farina and Cape 
Bon (the ancient promontories of Apollo and Mercury), the 
shores of which, abounding in natural harbours, are adjacent to 
the fertile plains watered by .the Bagradas and some smaller 
rivers,—forming the ancient Zeugitaqa, or the northern division 
of Africa, in the original sense of the word, which corresponds 
nearly to the modern Regency of Tunis. Nearly all the cities on 
this coast were colonies of Tyre. The most ancient was Utica 
(or Itacd), near the mouth of the western arm of the Bagradas 
and close under the promontory of Apollo. * Next, in importance 
was Tunes {Tunis),' at the bottom of the lagoon at the mouth of 
which Carthage stood. It is needless to enumerate the other 
settlements, some of which are exhibited on the annexed map, 
while cithers i ay to the west along the coa&t of Numidia, as far 
as the Straits, and to the cast* round the shores of the Lesser 
Syrtis ; but we must not omit to name Hippo Zaritus ( B&erta ), 
celebrated in the annals of chivalry, and Hippo Regius {Bona/i), 
less famous -as the residence of the Numidian kings than as the 
bishopric of St. Augustine. On the coast between the two 
Syrtes, Leptis Magna ( Lebclah ) was an emporium for the caravan 
trade across the desert. The eastern limit of the Phoenician 
settlements is not accurately known. How the boundary was 
afterwards fixed between the Carthaginians and the Greeks of 
Cyrene at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, has been previously 
related, f Before proceeding to speak of Carthage, the last and 

greatest fruit of .Phoenician colonization, it is important to enquire 

* 

# Its ruins are seen near the holy tomb of Bou-shuter. It may bo mentioned 
here, once for all, that the existing surface ruins of all these African cities, including 
those of Carthage itself, are chiefly of the Roman period. Tho remains of the Phoe¬ 
nician cities have to be sought underground. f See Vol. I., p. 366. 
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what lasting gain the nation derived from this vast system of com¬ 
merce and colonization, and what was her influence upon human 
civilization ? * « 

This question cannot be better answered than in the words of 
Dr. Mommsen:—“ The Phoenicians ar.£ entitled to be commemo¬ 
rated in history by the side of the Hellenic and Latin nations; 
but their case affords a fresh proof, and perhaps the strongest 
proof of all, that the development of national energies in anti¬ 
quity was of a one-sided character. Thost} noblo and enduring' 
creations in the field of intellect, which owe their origin to the 
Aratncean race", did not emanate from the Phoenicians. While 
faith and knowledge, in a certain sense, were the especial property, 
of the Aramaean nations, and reached the lndo-G-ermans only 
from the East, neither the Phoenician religion nor Phoenician 
science and art ever, so far as we can see, held an independent 
rank among those of the Aramaean family. The religious con¬ 
ceptions of the Phoenicians,, were rude and uncouth, and it seemed 
as if their worship was meant to foster lust and cruelty rather 
than to subdue them. No trace is discernible, at least in times of 
clear historical light, of any special influence exercised by their 
religion over other nations. As little do we find any Phoenician 
architecture or plastic art at all comparable even to those of Italy, 
to say nothing of the lands where ait was native. The most 
ancient seat of scientific observation and of its application to 
practical purposes was Babylon, or at any rate the region of the 
Euphrates. * * * The Phoenicians no doubt availed themselves of 
the artistic and highly developed manufactures of Babyloll for 
their industry, of the observation of the stars for their navigation, 
of the writing of sounds and the adjustment of measures for 
their commerce,‘and distributed many an important germ of civi¬ 
lization along with their wares; but it cannot be demonstrated 
that the alphabet, or any other ingenious product of the human 
mind, belonged peculiarly to them, and such religious and scien¬ 
tific ideas as they were the means of conveying to the Hellenes, 
were scattered by them more after the fashion of a bird dropping 
grains than of the husbandman sowing his seed. The power 
which the Hellenes and the Italians possessed, of civilizing and 
assimilating to themselves the nations susceptible of*culture with 
whom they came into contact, was wholly wanting in the Phoe¬ 
nicians. In the field of Roman conquest, the Iberian and the 
Celtic languages have disappeared before the Romanic tongue; 
the Berbers of Africa speak at this present day the same language 
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as they spoke in* the times of the Hannos and the Barcides. Above 
all, the Phoenicians, like the rest of the Aramaean nations as com¬ 
pared with the In do-Germans, lacked th# instinct of political 
life,—the noble idea of self-governed freedom. During the most 
flourishing times of Sidon and Tyre, the land of the Phoenicians 
was a perpetual apple of contention between the powers that ruled 
on the Euphrates and on the Nile, and was subject sometimes to 
the Assyrians, sometimes to th6 Egyptians. With half the power, 
Hellenic cities had achieved their independence; but the prudent 
Sidonians calculated that the closing of the caravan routes to the 
east, or of the ports of Egypt, would affect them more than the 
heaviest tribufe; and sqs, they punctually paid their taxes, as it 
might happen, to Nineveh or to Memphis, and even gave their 
ships, when they could not avoid it, to help to light tho battles of 
the kings. And as at home tho Phoenicians patiently submitted 
to the oppression of their masters, so also abroad they were by no 
means inclined to change the peacefj.il career of commerce for a 
policy of conquest. Their colonies were factories. It was of more 
moment, in their vie^, to trafli<? in buyibg and selling with the 
natives, than to acquire extensive territories in distant lands, and 
to carry out the slow and difficult work of colonization. They 
avoided war, even with their rivals; they allowed, themselves to 
be supplanted in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the east of Sicily, 
almost without resistance, and in the great naval battles, which 
were fought in early times for the supremacy of the western 
Mediterranean at Alalia and at Cunne, it was the Etruscans and 
not the Phoenicians that bore the brunt of the struggle with the 
Greeks.* If rivalry could not be avoided, they compromised the 
matter as best they could; no attempt was ever made by the 
Phoenicians to conquer Ctere or Massilia. Still less, of course, 
were the Phoenicians disposed to enter on aggressive war. On 
the only occasion, in earlier times, when they took the field on 
the offensive, namely, in the great Sicilian expedition of the 
African Phoenicians, whicli terminated in their defeat at Himera 
by Gelo of Syracuse,! it was simply as dutiful subjects of the 
■Great King, and in order to avoid taking part in the campaign 
against the Hellenes of the -east, that they entered the lists 
against the r Hellenes of the west; just as their Syrian kinsmen 
were, in feet, obliged in that same year to share the defeat of the 

Persians at Salamis. This was not the result of cowardice; navi- 

♦ 

• B.C. 538-474. See Vol. I., p. 276, and Yol. II., p. 143. ^ 

+ B.C. 480. See Vol. I. p, 483. 
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gation in unknown waters and with armed vessels requires brave 
hearts; and that such were to be found among the Phoenicians, 
they often showed. $till less was it the result of any lack of 
tenacity and idiosyncrasy of national feeling; on the contrary, the 
Aramaeans defended their nationality with spiritual weapons and 
with their blood against all the allurements of Grecian civiliza¬ 
tion and all the coercive measures of* eastern and western despots, 
and that with an obstinacy which 'no Indo-German people have 
ever equalled, and which to us, who belong *to the west, seems to 
be sometimes more, sometimes less than human. It was the 
result of that want of political instinct which, amidst all their 
lively sense of the ties of race, and arnids^ all their faithful attach¬ 
ment to the city of their fathers, formed so marked a feature in 
the character of the Phoenicians. Liberty had no charms for 
them, and they aspired not after dominion; ‘ quietly they lived,’ 
says the Book of Judges, 1 after the manner of the Sidonians, 
careless and secure in the possession of riches.’ ” * 

It was the destiny of Carthage to form a conspicuous excep¬ 
tion to this peaceful and submissive policy; and the reason of the 
difference may be expressed in a few words, which form the key 
to her whole history. As the head of the Phoenician colonies in the 
West, she was compelled to assume a warlike attitude, in order to 
prevent her commerce and theirs being driven from the seas. The 
compromise made >vith the despotisms of the East would not 
satisfy the Greek republics of Sicily and Massalia, or the rising 
power of Rome. Pounded by a fresh colony, when* Tyre had 
reached the height of her prosperity, the u New City ”f occupied 
a position the most favourable for supremacy in the western half 
of the Mediterranean. Placed at that central point of the African 


* Mommsen, History of Rome , vol. ii., pp. 4—G. The leading authorities for the 
history of the Phoenicians are Gesenius, Monumcnta Phoenicia; Heercn’s Researches, 
ii!C. ; Movers, Die PMnizier ; Konrick’s Phoenicia ; and Mr. Dyer’s article Phoenicia 
ill Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography . 

„ f Solinus * tells us that the ancient name of Carthage was Carthada; “quod Phoe- 
nicum ore exprimit Civitatem Novam. ” In Hebrew there is a poetical word Kcrcth or 
Garth, signifying a City; and the coins of Fanormus, a chief possession of Carthago** 
n Sicily, bear the legend Keretli-hadeshoth, ox, Carth-hadtha (i.e., the New City), the 
Carthada of Solinus. By changiug the firsf^and second dentals respectively into gut¬ 
turals, the Greeks obtained Carohac/i^ (KapxyMv) and the Rojnans *Carthago, As 
in all similar cases, the “iVeio City ” points to an Old City on or near the same 
spot. This is commonly explained as referring to Utica, which means Old City ; but 
Niebuhr thinks it unlikely that such a jsite as that of Carthage should have been left 
unoccupied for nearly 800 years, and he supposes the Old City to hjtve been on the 
same spot, and to be represented by Byrsa , the citadel of Carthage. 
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coast, where the projecting shore approaches so near the western 
extremity of Sicily as to divide the great inland sea into two basins, 
and within a moderate distance of Sardinia, she* looked almost due 
north to the mouth of the Tiber.* 

The site of Carthage has long been known by tradition and by 
its existing ruins ; but it is only lately that its exact topography 
has ceased to be one of the riiost vexed questions of ancient learn¬ 
ing. Far within the deep bdy terminated by the headlands^ ol 
Mercury and^Apollo< (C. Bon and C. Farina), and on its western 
side, is a rocky promontory or peninsula, connected with the level 
plain of the Mejerdah by an isthmus, the breadth of which is 
chiefly due to the encroachments of the land. Along the whole 
space from C. Farina to”the peninsula, the alluvial deposits of the 
Mejerdah, aided by the north-west winds, which incessantly throw 
floods of sand upon the shore, have converted what -was once a 
bold sweeping bay into a succession of salt-marshes and dry land, 
which have filled up the roadstead pace formed on the northern 
side of the peninsula, though its memorial still exists in the village 
of El-Mersa (the harbour), adopted with the country-houses of the 
Tunisians. On the southern side of the peninsula, what was once 
a splendid basin, forming the port of Tunes, has been converted by 
similar causes into a lagoon of only six or seven feet deep, con¬ 
nected with the sea by a narrow entrance called in Arabic Halk- 
el-Wad (the throat of the river), and in'Italian Goletta (the 
Gullet). Along the northern margin of this basin runs a line of 
land, which once formed a narrow isthmus, gradually rising till the 
rocks culminate in lias Sidi Bousaul, or J ’ C. Carthage, a headland 
nearly 400 feet high, forming the eastern point of the peninsula. 
Between this and the somewhat lower headland of Ras Ghamart, or 
C. Camart, the eastern face of the peninsula opposes its breastwork 
of rocks to the full force of the storm’s that break into the gulf. 
On the lower eminences sheltered by these heights, and along the 
shores between C. Carthage and the lagoon of Tunis, stood the 
famous city; and on this side the water sweeping round C. Car¬ 
thage has so encroached upon the land as to cover large portions 
of the ruiits of the ancient quays. 

The fabled visit of iEneas to these shores, at the very time when 
Dido was building the new city, has afforded Virgil the opportunity 
for a description, as faithful as it is poetic, of the aspect which 

* The distance from C. Bon to Mar tala, the ancient Lilybeeum, is less than 90 
miles : from Carthage to Lilybeeum is about 150 ; and the same to Caralis ( Cagliari ) 
in Sardinia: from Carthage to the mouth of the Tiber is nnder 400 miles. 
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the spot may be supposed to have presented to a voyager landing 
on the northern side of the peninsula. It is passing strange that 
the most learned # of poets should have been suspected of draw¬ 
ing a purely imaginary picture of a spot so well known to the 
Romans of his age; and stranger still that not only commentators, 
but such a traveller as Dr. Shaw, should have supposed the landing- 
place of .Eneas to have been at Allimareah (the ancient Aquilaria), 
close to Cape Bon, a distance of sixty miles from Carthage, ahd 
resembling none of the features of Virgil’s description.* 

That description of an imaginary approach to the peninsula of 
Carthage gives an admirable idea of its actual appearance about 
the time supposed. _ Driven out of his course from Sicily to Italy 
by a storm, which the jealousy of Juna r preVails on iEolus to raise, 
AHneas at length makes the shore of Libya, with the remnant of his 
. scattered ships, at a point described in the following terms :— 

“ Within a long recess there lies a bay : 

An island shades it from Jho rolling sea, 

And forms a pc.'t secure for ships to ride : 

Broke by the jutting land, on either side, 
n double streams tho^riny waters glide 
Betwixt two rows of rocks : a sylvan scone 

- Appears above, and groves for ever green : 

A grot is formed beneath, with mossy seats, 

To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 

• Down through the Crannies of the living walls, 

The crystal streams descend in murnTring falls. 

No halsors need to bind the vessels hero, 

Nor bearded anchors ; for no storms they fear. 

Seven ships-within this happy harbour meet, • * 

Tho thin remainders of the scatter’d fleet. 

Tho # Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with woes, 

• Leap on tho welcome land, and seek their wish’d repose.” + 

Commentators, with only books and maps to guide them, may 
he more easily excused than travellers to the spot, for seeking the 

* Tho choice of A Ihcnvctrcah involvos, as Dr. Davis has pointed out, the inference, 
that Achates performed tho journey of sixty miles on foot three times in tho courso 
of a singlo day—an example of “fidelity” to his chiei’s behests not to bo matched 
by a Highland gillie. 

t JZneis, 1. Vv. 159—169. The passage is given in Drydon’s classical translation, 
for the English reader ; but to follow the description with minute accuracy, it is 
necessary to subjoin the original:— 

“ Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Eflicit objectu laterym ; quibus onmis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductfts. 

Hinc atque hino vast® rupes, geminique minantur 
In cesium scopuli; quorum sub vertice lath 
iEquora tuta silent: turn silvis scena coruscia 
Desuper, horrentique strum nomus imminet umbrft* 
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“ island ” of Virgil in the little rocky “ Altars of JEgimurus ” 
(the Islands of Zorcamour), in the very mouth of the great 
Gulf, which lay remote from Carthage, and, so, far from making 
a safe harbour, shipwrecked some of the vessels during the 
storm. Nor have they perceived that iEneas was embayed 
within the gulf when ho made the land. The natural expla¬ 
nation, which makes all elsqclear, is that the “island” was the 
peninsula of Carthage itself, and that “ the port made by it ” lay 
on the northern side of the isthmus, which then formed a deep bay, 
where is now the salt lake of Sokra and the suburb of El-Mersa .* 
Here Aeneas would be sheltered by C. Camart frprn the E.S.E. 
wind that had thriven him to the shore; and here, even since the 
alteration of the coast, the description of the poet is borne out by 
the present aspect of the land. “ On nearing the coast from a 
direction west of C. Camart, the land, or rather the isthmus, is very 
low, and covered with lakes, which are so swelled in extent by 
heavy gales, that the peninsula of Carthage has every appearance 
of a sea-girt island. .... Again, an approaching the coast in 
the same direction, the lofty double-peaked mountain of Hammam 
l’Enf—to this day called by the Arabs i the possessor of two 
horns ’—seems to tower above the vast rocks which flank the little 


Fronte sub adverse scopulis pondontibus antrum ; 

Intus oqiuc dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 

Nympharum domus : hie fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenent; unco non alligat ancora morsu.” 

In tlio int6rpfetation of tliis passage, and in the whole account of Carthage, a 
special acknowledgment is due of the information derived ffom the work of Dr. N. 
Davis, “Carthage and her Remains , being an account of the Excavations and 
Researches on the site of the Phoenician Metropolis in Africa, and othef adjacent 
places, conducted under the auspices of Her Miyesty’s Government.” Jxmd. 1861. 
8vo. * 

Dr. Davis has since published a supplemental volume, entitled “The Ruined 
Cities within the Numidian and Carthaginian Territories.” Lond. 1862. 8vo. The 
British Museum is enriched with many of the fruits of his discoveries. Tho praise 
due to Dr. Davis for his researches must not prevent the greatest caution in 
following his opinions and interpretations. His zeal has given him a constant pre¬ 
disposition to find Punic remains, where calmer critics consider him to have dis¬ 
covered none but Roman. Less doubtful traces of Punic Carthage have been reached 
by M. Beule,°wbose discoveries arc described in his Fouillcs de Carthage, 1861. 4to. 
For the existing* topographical details of the site the best authority is the Danish 
officer Falbe, Recherches sur VEmplacement de Carthage. Paris, 1833. 

* This opinion w<as forSned lohg before tho publication of Dr. Davis, who may be 
said to have proved it to demonstration. We have still'some hesitation in accepting 
his explanation of the “gemini scopuli ” as the double peaks of Hammam VEnf \ at 
the very bottom of the Gulf, far beyond the Lagoon of Tunis; though the impressions 
of a traveller ere most likely to be the faithful reproduction of those made on an 
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bay west of C. Camart, into which the Trojan vessels entered. 
.... Once in this little harbour, they were perfectly safe, par¬ 
ticularly during the prevalence of the E.S.E. wind, the force of 
which is first broken by C. Carthage, then by C. Camart, and 
finally by the eastern rocky projection of the harbour itself.”* The 
Nymph’s Grotto may well have been an imaginary scene, which 
the poet required for a subsequent purpose; and the caves of these 
sea-beaten rocks may have been swcjJt away by the violence of the 
north-west winds, or covered by tlfe sea. “But notwithstanding 
this,” adds the traveller, “ I am able to poini? out the remains of a 
cave with ‘ living water ’ dripping from the solid rock, and that 
only a few hundred yards from where the„yeesels were at anchor.” 

While his followers kindle a fire, and .dry and pound their corn, 
iEneas ascends a rock which commands a wide prospect over the 
sea, but not a word is said yet of any view of Carthage. This is 
doubtless C. Camart , from which the city would be hidden by the 
intervening height of Jcbcl KJiawi , or the “ Hill of the Catacombs.” 
He looks in vain for his scattered ships ; but to landward he sees 
a herd of -deer, seven of which are soon shot down for his seven 
ships. Turning from the poet to the traveller, we read:—“ For 
miles around the secluded spot of Camart there are, even now, 

‘ groves black with frowning shade,’ and hero the dales and valleys 
were, no doubt, anciently teeming with herds of stags. These 
timid animals were not only driven from their native wilds by 
the accumulation of human dwellings, but by the incessant havoc 
caused among them by the numerous huntsmen of a populous city 
in such close proximity. Other wild beasts, such as the wolf and the 
hyena, living in cafes and hollows ifi the rocks, have retained their 
originahstrongholds, and some are even now occasionally killed by 
the indifferent Arab sportsmen.” The next morning iEneas again 
mounts the hill with Achates, and advancing through the wood 
he meets his divine mother, disguised as a Tyrian huntress, who 
points out Carthage, and relates the adventures of Dido :— 

4i Prniica regna vidcs,*Tyriofi, et Agenoris urbem ; 

Bed tines Libyci, genus intractabilo bcllo." 

ancient voyager approaching from the same direction. The “twin rocl^s" of Virgil 
certainly seem to bo those at the very base of which “ tho safe waters are hushed 
which would apply rathor to 0. Camart, with C. Carthage seeA beyond it; and the" 
“minantur in ccelum," said of headlands only 300 and 400 feet high, may pass 
as a poetical exaggeration. Dr. Barth (Wandcrungcn, who is a very high 

authority, conjectures that the whole isthmus is of late formation, and that these 
two headlands were once separate rocky islands. At all events 0, Camart may well 
have been an island, when the land of El-Mersa was under water. 

* Davis, Carthage, chap. xv. u The African Landing-place of Virgil's Hero.** 
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, This mjist have been a general view from the summit of Jebel 
Kkanrif at the distance of about four miles. Venus bids iEneas and 
hi* companion proceed straight forward :— 

44 No more advice is needful; but pursue 
The p^th before you, and the town in view." * 

Following this direction, £hey mount another eminence, from the 
slope of which they obtain a view of the whole scene of busy 
work:— 

44 They climb the next hsccnt, and, looking down, 

Now at p nearer distance view the town. 

The prince with wonder secs the stately towers 
"Where late were huts, and shepherds' homely bow crs, 

The gates and streets; and lieai s, from ev’ry pait, 

I’ho noise and busy concourse of the mart ”+ 

“ The height Virgil now alludes to,” says Dr. Davis, “ is that 
called Sjdi Bousaid, or Cape Carthage. It is the most prominent 
eminence on the whole of the peninsula, being 393 feet above the 
level of the sea, and strictly ‘ overhangs the city.’ It is only one 
mile from the Byrsa, the citadel, who t se towers were directly oppo¬ 
site to it. From its heights the Trojans could clearly distinguish 
the gates and the various edifices. The din and noise of the work¬ 
men were perfectly audible, particularly as it is more than probable 
that stones from the very hill on which they stood were then actu¬ 
ally being quarried for building some of the public edifices of the 
rising city. There are plain indications which prove that the hill 
of Sidi Bousaid was anciently quarried, and tlfis is corroborated by 
the affinity between the formation of this vast rock and some of 
the stores dug up at our excavations. Besides, the city actually 
extended towards this hill, and the wall was scarcely half a mile 
frpm it, as is amply apparent from the remains of the sea-gate, 
which is almost at its foot.” 

From the point thus ^defined, that part of Carthage which may 
be called the city proper, lay to the S.W., along the south-eastern 
shore of the peninsula* with the principal public buildings upon 
the heights behind, which form the prolongation of Cape Carthage. 
The extent of this city,! as determined partly by the few remains 
of the waljs, and partly by the great cisterns, which are known to 

* * fi Porge modty fit, qui te dfleit via, dirige gressum.”—v. 401. 

+ 44 Corripuere viam intarea qijft semita monstrat. 

° Jamque aocendebant oollem, qui plurimus urbi 
Imminet, adversdsque aspectat desuper areas. 

Miratur molem iEneas, magalia quondam ; 

Miratur portas, strepitunrqtie, et strata viarnm. — Vv. 418—422. 
t It is £ 0 W ^published, by most convincing proofs, that Roman Carthage was built 
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have been outside of them, was only about two miles long by one’' 
broad, the original limits having doubtless been sacredly preserve^;* 
but to the north-west lay the suburb of Megara or Magalia, cover¬ 
ing almost the whole surface of the peninsula (the circuit of which 
is twenty-four miles), and defended by a triple line of walls drawn 
right across the isthmus, which is three'miles wide, f These gigan¬ 
tic fortifications rose to the height, of thirty cubits, with towers 
four stories high at intervals of 200 feet. Behind each. line of 
wall were two stories of vaulted casemates^ the lower containing 
stabling for 300 elephants, and the upper for 4000 horses, with 
ample space for their food. Between the walls were barracks for 
20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, with magazines and stores. 
Thus there was a complete fortified camp upon the isthmus. A 
line of wall ran along the margin of the lake of Tunis, to the S.W. 
angle of the city proper, where a long narrow tongue of land, called 
the Teem a (that is ,Jillet) jutted out between the-lagoon and the 
sea. By establishing themselves on this spit, the Homans, in the 
Third Punic War, were ablS to attack the S.W. angle of the wall, 
where it was low and weak; and the possession of this point gave 
Scipio the opportunity of making his celebrated mble to block up 
the entrance to the harbours, which opened from a small bay out¬ 
side the base of the Teenia. 

These harbours, which can still be traced with tolerable clear¬ 
ness close behind. and parallel to the sea-shore, were two in 

on the exact site of the Punic City, as indeed Pliny expressly s§ys— 41 in vestigiis 
Magnee Carthaginis.” Falbe discovered that the straight Roman roads, Mfhich are 
totally different from the crooked lanes useck by the Mohammedans, divide* the space 
occupied by the suburb of Megara into exactly 30 rectangles, each containing 100 
allotments ( heredia) of t.ro jugera, the precise quantity foj the 3000 colonist* with 
whom Augustus peopled his new city. This, then, was the land (ager) y belonging to 
the Roman city, and fying outside its walls. 

* In the story of Dido, a circuit of twenty-two stadia, or above two ipileaanda 
half, is assigned to the city, probably the measurement of the land fide. 

t This, the least width of the isthmus, agrees with the length of the blockading 
wall which Scipio drew across it; but Strabo makes the whole circuit of the fortifl- 
cations thirty-six geographical miles, of which he assigns six to the wall towards the 
land, extending—as he expressly says —from sea to sea . The only explanation at all 
satisfactory that has been proposed to explain,this excess of the land wall over the 
width of the isthmus seems to be that it was thrown back further within the peninsula 
and also that allowance has to be made for deviations from the straight line. The 
second hypothesis is confirmed by the IKct that Strabo’s length for the whole circuit 
of the walls is just fifty per cent, above Jhat of the peninsula ; 'and perhaps he may 
take in the inner Wall of the city*proper. A careful examination of the contents *ofk 
the ground, .with the ‘aid of the able constructor of our map, has suggested 
bility that the triple wall ran along the edge of the declivity by which > 

land of the peninsula falls down to the plain. (See the map.) a * * 
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number: the outer for merchant vessels, the inner for men-of-wai. 
The former was a basin of an oblong shape, 1160 feet by 420, 
approached by a channel 850 feet long by about 70 wide, with a 
second narrow channel 175 feet long, leading to the inner or 
naval harbour. This was of an oval shape, with an island in the 
middle, raised to a considerable height, so as at once to mask the 
view of the inner part of the harbour from the sea, and to afford 
a commanding station- for the port-admiral, whose house was 
built upon it. The island was called Cothon , a name which was 
transferred to the harbour itself. It occupied just half the 
diameter of the whole basin, which now measures 960 feet across. 
Both sides of the ring were lined with quays and docks, for 
220 ships of war. There was originally no separate entrance to 
the inner harbour from the sea; but when Scipio drew his mole 
across the mouth of the merchant harbour, the Carthaginians cut 
a new channel direct from the naval harbour, whence they sailed 
out with their fleet. It was only their .own want of decision that 
prevented the surprise from being moA disastrous to the Romans.* 
Besides these harbours, there was a spacious quay on the sea-shore, 
beyond the city walls, where merchant ships could receive or dis¬ 
charge their cargoes under the shelter of C. Carthage. The exist¬ 
ence of such a quay is proved by substructions simjlar to the clearer 
remains at Leptis Magna. Besides, the lagoon supplied a vast 
enclosed roadstead for vessels of small draught, f 

Between the harbours and the foot of the headland of C. Car¬ 
thage, and along the heights parallel to the coast-line, which con¬ 
nect that promontory with the isthmus, is the ground once occupied 
by the buildings both of Punic and Roman Carthage. The present 
asp'ect of its surface does but too faithfully testify to those peculiar 
circumstances in the history of the city which have rendered its 
topography, like its history, one of the most obscure, though most 
interesting, questions in the annals of the woiTd. It is in vain that 
the enquirer regrets the want of a native history of Carthage. 
When she succumbed to the ruthless sentence Delenda est Carthago , 
which doomed all her edifices to obliteration, and pronounced a 

* The fact that Scipio saw from Tunis the Punic fleet sailing out of the new 
opening is decisive against the opinion of Shaw, Estrup, and Ritter, that the haibour 
was on the opposite side of the, peninsula,—a position, moreover, which the furious 
north-west winds would have made most dangerous, 
t Avoiding all topographical controversies, we do not stay to expose the error of 
lagoon itself for the harbour of Carthage; but, as an indication of its 
subsidiary value, we may mention that Mxsua } the poit of Carthage under the Van¬ 
dals, was on its shore. 
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curse upon him who should attempt to rebuild the city, she left her 
reputation in the hands of her relentless enemies. The ungenerous 
animosity of Livy and the confused details of Appian prove how 
little the Roman and Greek writers cared either for historical 
impartiality or descriptive fidelity. With an ingenuity far more 
effectual than that of scattering a victim's ashes to the winds, the 
Roman conquerors dispersed the precious memorials contained in 
the libraries of the city, among the Numidian princes, reserving 
for translation into Latin none but th^ thirty-two books of 
Mago on Agriculture, as the only work useful to the republic.* 
Of the records laid up at Tyre concerning this greatest of her 
colonies, but one fragment has been preserved for us by Josephus, f 
Even had the Roman authors, and the Greeks who wrote of Roman 
affairs, been disposed to do Carthage justice, they only knew her 
after she had passed her meridian splendour. For the early period 
of her history, we grievously miss the lively and faithful details of 
Herodotus, from whose plan Carthage was excluded; but he has 
incidentally preserved some precious fragments of her history. 
The Carthaginian constitution attracted the particular attention of 
Aristotle, whose brief notice of it in his “ Politick ” serves to show 
how irreparable is the loss of the fuller discussion in his great 
work on the ancient polities. Diodorus Siculus is our chief autho¬ 
rity for the contests of the Carthaginians and the Greeks in his 
native island. The historians who have treated of the Punic Wars 
scarcely extend their notices of Carthaginian history beyond those 
limits; but we owe a few invaluable facts to Polybius. As the 
friend of the younger® Scipio, ajul his companion at the taking 
of Cythagc, he enjoyed all the means of information accessible 
to the Romans, without sharing their political animosity. * He 
is as far above Livy in careful research as in impartial calmness. 
Appian seems chiefly to follow Polybius, adding details from other 
sources; but the carelessness of the compiler often makes his 
fuller particulars a new source of confusion, especially as to the 
topography of the city. We look in vain to the accurate geogra¬ 
pher Strabo to correct these errors, as in his time the city had lain 

* As governor of Africa under Caesar, the historian Sallust had access to these 
literary treasures, and the disposition to make use of them. Of the important 
results we should have obtained frofn these Punic souices* vp may judge by the frag¬ 
ment upon the peopling of North Africa from the East, whiefi Sallust tells us was 
translated to him from the Punic books of Hiempsal, king of Numidia (Jugurtha, 17). 

f This is the important statement, that Carthage was founded 143 years and 3 
mouths after the building of Solomon’s temple, which Josephus expressly says that 
he derived from Phoenician documents preserved in his time at Tyre. 


B B 2 * 
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in ruins for a century and a half, and his notices are few and brief. 
The only author who has attempted a continuous history.of Car¬ 
thage is Justin, the epitomator of Trogus Pompeius, whose state¬ 
ments can only be accepted after careful criticism. When we turn 
to the ruins of the city, to see what information they can add, we 
find them in a state that at»first seems hopeless. 

The curse pronounced by thq vote of .the Roman Senate on the 
site’ of Carthage, after its destruction by Scipio (b.c. 146), was 
rigidly respected for exactly a century, with the exception of the 
abortive attempt of C. Gracchus to found a colony there under the 
name of Junonia (b.c. 122). Meanwhile such ruins as remained 
after the rigour with which the sentence of destruction was carried 
out, were ransacked and rifled by the people of the surrounding 
cities, and doubtlfess by some of the outcast inhabitants themselves. 
How thoroughly this process was carried on is proved by the fact 
that the recent excavations have brought to light scarcely any 
specimens of coined money, and none of those ornaments in the 
precious metals which are so abundant in the ruins of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Nothing could have been left but the solid substruc¬ 
tions of the more important buildings and of the quays; and these 
were resorted to as a quarry, when Augustus at length carried out 
the plan, which Julius Ctesar had formed exactly a century after 
the destruction of the city (b.c. 46), of building a Roman Carthage 
on the site of the ancient city. This Roman city, destroyed in its 
turn by the Arabs (a.d. 647), covered deep below its ruins what 
remained of «Pimic Carthage, and furnished a similar quarry to the 
people of Tunis and the surrounding villages. „ “ Whatever yet 
remained of Carthage,” says Gibbon, “was delivered to the flames, 
and <the colony of Dido and Caesar lay desolate above two hundred 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the whole circumference 
was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of the West 
was represented by a mosque, a college without students, twenty- 
five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, 
in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic 
senators. Even that paltry village was swept away by the 
Spaniards whom Charles V. had stationed in the fortress of 
Golettai The ruins of Carthage have perished; and the place 
might be unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not 
guidd'dike footsteps of the inquisitive traveller.” 

Since the great historian wrote these words, the site of Car¬ 
thage has been adorned with a monument of the most interesting 
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event in its medieval history. Louis IX. of France, whose pure 
devotion fed those last flamed of chivalry that burnt in his life, 
landed at Carthage in July 1270, to prosecute the latest of the 
crusading enterprises—that against Tunis. While he waited for 
his brother, the king of Sicily, his army was decimated by an 
epidemic, to which Louis himself fell *a victim. The spot where 
he expired in his tent is now marked by a chapel, bearing an 
inscription which records its ereotion in 1841 by Louis Philippe, 
king of the French, in memory of his ancestor St. Louis. The 
hill surmounted by this monument, and now called the Hill of St. 
Louis, commands a wide prospect over the peninsula of Carthage, 
and the hills which are seen through the brilliant atmosphere 
across the blue waters of the bay; and the traveller tells us how 
he was admiring the various points of beauty with which nature 
has adorned the spot, when his Arab attendant exclaimed, “ Verily, 
this world is transitory; the next alone is durable! Look how 
vast a city this Carthage must have been! What ingenuity and- 
wealth its numerous inhabitants must have possessed! How 
great was its strength, and yet how paltry are the remains of its 
former grandeur and glory! ” As the eye sweeps over the surface 
of the peninsula, it sees only the petty hamlets of Sokrah, 
Camart, Moolkali, and Sidi Daoud, and the villas and gardens of 
El Mersa, amidst which the lofty piers and broken arches of the 
great aqueduct carry the eye to the spot where once the city stood. 
The few fragments of ruin, which are still visible above ground, 
may be pronounced, as a general rule, to be remans of Roman 
Carthage; those of the Punic city are to be sought beneath the 
the surface of the soil. 

The spot .which affords this commanding view appears to have 

been the same ^rom which Scipio watched the progress of his 

troops at the close of the fearful struggle of six days and nights, 

during which they fought their way from the Cothon to the Byrsa.* 

The Hill of St. Louis has been identified by most topographers 

with this BvBSAjf the citadel of Carthage, and without doubt the 

original city, itself. A merely elementary knowledge of Oriental 

languages at once reduces to the class of myths irfvented from 

fancied etymologies the well-known story—how Dido outwitted 

the natives by purchasing a£ much land as could be covered with 

an ox-hide ( bursa ), which she then cut into thin strips, and BO 

« 

* It is in fact the only eminence, answering to Appian’s description of the hill 
ascended by Scipio, near the Forum . C. Carthage is too distant. 

+ It has already been stated that this word is the Semitic Bozrahy a fortress* 
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enclosed space enough for a fortress. But the fable is not without 
its value as a confession of the principle of fraud which has in 
all ages governed the dealings of civilized with* savage peoples. 
Strabo describes the Byrsa as a hill of moderate height in the 
middle of the city, surmounted by the temple of iEsculapius; 
and the central position of‘the Hill of St. Louis, with its height, 
only inferior to C. Carthage and C. Camart,* have led to the hasty 
assumption that it must have been the citadel in question. But 
we learn from other sources that the Byrsa had a circuit of more 
than two Roman miles, and when it surrendered to Scipio, 50,000 
people marched out of it, besides 900 Roman deserters, who 
remained and resisted to the death. A great part of the Byrsa 
was occupied by die temple of iEsculapius and the chapels of other 
deities. And yet the Hill of St. Louis has a level surface of only 
700 feet square; nor can room be found in the 1725 feet between 
the Cothon and the hill for the 120,000 soldiers of Scipio. Still 
more decisive is the statement' of an ancient writer, f that the 
Byrsa had a side common with the wall of this city, where it over¬ 
hung the sea; and we might indeed assume that such would be the 
position chosen by the first settlers. Guided by such conditions, 
Dr. Davis Has marked out an irregular quadrangle at the north¬ 
eastern part of the city, nearest to Cape Carthage, as the precinct 
of the Byrsa and the temple of iEsculapius; and his excavations 
upon this site have discovered important remains of the temple 
itself, and of - the staircase which led up to it. Among the ruins 
was found a Phoenician inscription, bearing the name of Ashmon , 
the native appellation of the -deity. When it is added, that 
repeated diggings in the Hill of St. Louis have laid bare no 
vest*ge of any Punic temple oy other edifice, nor turned up a 
single Phoenician inscription, the question seems to be decided. 
Heaps of ruins may be traced down the side of the .hill from the 
temple of iEsculapius to the sea-shore, where are still seen the 
remains of a sea-gate, which gave separate access to this quarter. 
Within the precincts of the citadel are the great rain-water 
cisterns, called by the Arabs the Cisterns of the Devil , only infe¬ 
rior in magnitude to the reservoirs supplied by the great aqueduct, 
with which they have a subterranean communication; but their 
Punic construction i@ stilly disputed ‘question. Further excava¬ 
tions within and* around the precincts of the Byrsa have brought 

* The respective heights are, C. Carthage, «805 feet; Jebel Khawi (above C. Ca¬ 
mart), 315 feet; JHill of St. Louis, 188 feet. 

t Ado Yiexmensis, quoted by Dr. Davis, p. i79. 
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to light Mosaic pavements, fragments of pottery and sculpture, 
and Phoenician inscriptions, in sufficient abundance to encourage 
the belief that more systematic efforts might reveal much of the 
plan of the ancient city.* 

Besides the temple of ZEsculapius, the sites of those of Astarte and 
Baal appear to have been identified. To each of these three deities 
a distinct quarter of the city seeirys to have been dedicated, and 
their names were given to the .three streets which, as Appian 
informs us, led up from the Cothon to the Byrsa. Of these the 
most direct was the Vims Salutaris, or street of AEscnlapius, 
parallel to the sea-wall; the central, or street of Baal (Vicus 
Saturni, or Senis), passed through the market-place, which was 
adjacent to the Cothon, and skirted the eastern slope of the Hill 
of St. Louis; the street of Astarte (Vicus Veneris ) made a cir¬ 
cuit round the other side of that hill. The lines of these streets 
may still be traced with a tolerable approach to certainty. 

These parts of the city occupy the group of hills forming the 
south-western prolongation of the headland of Cape Carthage. On 
their western slope are traces of a circus and amphitheatre; the 
latter memorable in Christian history as the scene of the martyr¬ 
dom of Perpetua and Felicitas. f In the north-western angle of 
the city, at the village of Moalkali, are the immense reservoirs 
which contained the water brought a distance of fifty-two miles by 
the great aqueduct from Jebel Zaghwan. } Their number seem 
to have been originally twenty. There are now fourteen, placed 
side by side, 400 feet long by 28 wide, the depth being con¬ 
cealed by the earth which fil^s them to the spring of their 
vaulted coverings. Another, higher and narrower, which runs 
transversely to all these, was perhaps only a gallery, to • give 
access to the cisterns. Their mode of construction was that which 
the Roman writers call fomnacian,\ built up of successive layers 
of small stones mixed with mortar, and moulded in a wooden box 

* Dr. Davis gives us clearly to understand that such investigations were'altogether 
beyond his means and opportunities, “ Had our object been simply to lay bare the 
"ruins of Carthage, this would undoubtedly have presented a very prolific field* But 
such was not our aim. We made no purchase of land, and simply dug with a View 
to find objects worthy of removal** In some cases, parts of the edifices discovered, 
wore sacrificed to the purpose of enriching our Museum, where the antiqtijtier de¬ 
tained by Dr. Davis are very imperfectly exhibited. • ^ 

t Dr. Davis seems carried too far by zeal for las subject in'maintaining tie Ptuiic 
origin of this edifice; but his arguments for ascribing the great aqueduct and cisterns 
to the Carthaginians deserve consideration. 

X See the map on p. 859. * 

§ From formal the form or mould by which the work Was au^Jk>rted. 
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open at top and bottom. The prevalence of this mode of build¬ 
ing in Afr ica, and in Spain, where it was used in the watch-towers 
ascribed to Hannibal, furnishes a strong argument for the Punic 
origin of the cisterns, and consequently of the aqueduct which 
supplies them. This aqueduct is one of those magnificent works 
of engineering which modern smatterers in science have ascribed 
forsooth to ignorance of the sample law that water finds its own 
level I The ancients applied closed earthern pipes to the con¬ 
veyance of water over ground of unequal levels; but they had 
no means of constructing prodigious iron tubes like those which 
supply Glasgow with the pure water of Loch Katrine. They 
understood the advantage of an equable flow of water down a 
gently-inclined channel, free from the friction and danger of burst¬ 
ing at joints and angles. Therefore they reared those structures, 
as picturesque as they are stupendous, which cross the Campagna 
of Rome, the plain of Nismes, and the peninsula of Carthage, and 
may be traced up to their distant sources, spanning valleys, and 
piercing mountains. The line of the' Carthaginian aqueduct is 
still in sufficient preservation to be used for the supply of water 
to Tunis.* Where it is carried through the mountains, it is venti¬ 
lated by air-shafts at about every twenty yards. Where it crosses 
the valleys and plain, it is supported on arches, the piers of which 
vary in height according to the varying surface of the ground, 
reaching in some places to an elevation of 125, feet. The arches 
vary from about 14 ft. to 20 ft. in span; the piers from 10ft. 1 in. 
by 8 ft. 6 in.,ta 14 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. 2 in.; the thicker being of 
moulded mud, and the others of masonry. Dr. Shaw describes 
the channel itself as “ being high and broad enough for a person 
of ordinary size to walk in. It is vaulted above, and. plastered 
in the inside with strong cement; which by the 4 stream running 
through it is discoloured to the height of about three feet. This will 
sufficiently show the capacity of the channel; but, as there are 
several breaches in the aqueduct, sometimes for three or four 
miles together, I had no method to determine the velocity or 
angle of descent, so as to ascertain the quantity of water that might • 
be daily conveyed to Carthage. ”f 


• Dr<- Pavia spjjaks (in 1860) of this work as improgress under the direction of a 
French contractor, who was supplying the gaps in the aqueduct with iron pipes, and 
not scrupling*to throw down some of the ancient piers to furnish materials for his 
work. 

+ Shaw’s Travels, vol. L, p. 168. The whole subject of the ancient aqueducts is 
treated in the article Aquccductus in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 
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Beyond the city walls, but still within those which defended 
the peninsula, the suburb of Megara was doubtless the site of 
the villas and gardens of the wealthy Carthaginians. There are 
no remains here of public or great edifices. Traces of houses have 
been found upon the sea-shore, supported on piers and arches, 
through which the sea could beat freely; and in one of these Dr. 
Davis fancies that he can recognize .the marine villa of Hannibal, 
whence the great general made his escape by sea when Cn. 
Servilius arrived at Carthage to demand Jus surrender. Over¬ 
hanging Cape Camart is the hilly range, already more than once 
mentioned, of % Jebel Kka?vi (the empty mountain ), so called from* 
the catacombs by which its interior is perforated. Numerous 
square apertures in the surface of the ground give access to sub¬ 
terraneous chambers hewn out of the limestone and slightly 
vaulted. Their sides present the well-known appearance of the 
Roman columbaria (dove-cotes), but with the important difference, 
that they are adapted to contain coffins instead of urns, the holes 
being about 2 feet square? and 6 feet deep. For the Carthagi¬ 
nians, like their Semitic brethren in Asia, buried their dead out 
of their sight; and wo have a curious record of a treaty in which 
Darius Hystaspis required them to abandon this custom for the 
Persian practice of burning their bodies. When the traveller 
explored these catacombs, he was struck with the remarkable 
absence of human remains; the niches of the columbaria beii% 
open and empty. Dr. Davis thus describes one of the few excep¬ 
tions that he discovered :— u I w r as informed that -the men of 
Jebel Khami had,discovered a chamber without any niches. I 
proceeded to examine it, and found that the niches in this colum¬ 
barium wcije stopped up by cement, on which the marks o£ the 
hand of him that di<Ht were distinctly seen. On one we observed 
a representation of the seven-branched candlestick, and on another 
the letters A.P.; the remaining eight were quite plain. We broke 
through the thin layer of cement, and found the skeleton just a s 
it was deposited. It was coffee-colour in appearance, and crumbled 
to dust as soon as touched. But no other object was visible; 
neither ornament, nor coin, nor lamp could be discovered. In the 
vicinity of this we again came upon empty chambers, and occa^ 
sionally we found one or tw # o of the receptacles occupied. Ilpon 
examination, we perceived traces which proved that they haa all 
been once tenanted, and that the fragile cement had been inten¬ 
tionally broken through, and -the skeleton removed. The portions 
of the cement which still adhered to the openings led ns to 
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this conclusion.” These appearances contradict the supposition 
that the spoliation was, at least in the first instance, the work 
of the wild beasts (chiefly hyenas) which have, now their dens 
in the empty sepulchres. We cannot doubt that the tombs were 
originally made secure against their intrusion; and long before 
they gained an entrance, .the remains would be reduced to the 
state of dry powder, offering po attraction to beasts of prey. It 
seems more probable that these sepulchres of the heathen were 
rifled by the Christians, who used some of them again as their 
own burial-places, but without the same care, except in a few 
'cases, to fill up the openings of the niches. Meanwhile the roots 
of the wild fig-trees, which grow luxuriantly above, broke through 
the thin vaultsthe hyenas found an entrance through these 
and other openings, and devoured the bodies last deposited, ex¬ 
cept in the niches which had been again secured. The seven- 
branched candlestick on one of these is certainly a Christian 
emblem; * and the absence of lamps and other otgects, constantly 
found in Homan tombs, agrees with the conclusion drawn from 
the dimensions of the niches. Nqr is the hypothesis admissible, 
that the catacombs were first excavated by the Christians. Ex¬ 
tending beneath the whole surface of the group of hills and the 
romantic valleys of Jebel Camart, for a circuit of four miles, they 
correspond in magnitude to the population of Carthage, which, 
elen just before its capture, amounted to 700,000 souls. | 

Among the most interesting discoveries made during the recent 
excavations at*Carthage are several mosaic pavements. An espe¬ 
cially fine specimen was discovered amqpg the ruins which are 
supposed to belong to the temple of Astarte, the chief goddess of 
the Phoenicians. This temple, restored by the Romans as that of 
Venus Urania or Ccelestis, is celebrated for its magnificence by 
several ancient writers. “ After being consecrated as a Christian 
church by Bishop Aurelius (a.d. 425), it shared the final fall of 
Roman Carthage,, and its ruins have been rent and torn into all sorts 
of forms and shapes by the present barbarous inhabitants, to whom 
its remains have proved a rich quarry.” The splendid mosaic, 

• 

* See Revelation i. 12, 13, 20. We may connect this uso of the emblem with 
tfoe known fact that, when Gena eric sacked Rome, he earned off to Carthage the 
spoils obtained by Titus from the Jewish temple, and probably the golden candlestick 
among tkenfa (a.d. 455). Gibbon, vol. iii., p. 291. 

+ 44 "What also gives these catacombs an Oriental, and hence a Punic character, is 
the round holes excavated in the rock, and found in various parts on Jebtl Khawi . 
Ifcey are intended to collect water to refresh tfie soul, which was believed to hover 
over the place of‘sepulture of its body.”—Davis, p. 489, note. 
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parts of which were found under these ruins and removed to the 
British Museum, had, when complete, four colossal heads in the 
corners, and eight compartments, arranged in a circle, represent¬ 
ing—to judge from those which remain—females in the act of 
sacrificing; with a central circle which is now lost. * Thus the 
subject was evidently religious; but the chief question is, whether 
this and similar works found at Cqrthage belong to the Punic or 
the Roman city. We are apt to Jbeg the question by the habit of 
regarding mosaic pictures as peculiarly Rqpian. But we are in¬ 
formed by Pliny that the art was invented by the Greeks; and it 
was not introduced at Rome till the time of Sulla. During the’ 
long period of her maritime domination, Carthage had abund¬ 
ant opportunities to purchase with her- wealth the services of the 
greatest artists, with whom she was brought in contact by her 
alliance with the Etruscans, her relations with the Greeks of 
Sicily, and her commerce in the Mediterranean. At the time 
when the Greeks had perfected every branch of art, Rome was 
but just struggling intef existence, “ whereas Carthage had 
attained to a state of affluence and great power. Greeks, and 
emigrants from other nations, were in her employ. National and 
foreign artists contributed towards the embellishment of the Afri¬ 
can metropolis ; u and to the works of art, with which her public 
edifices were adorned, Virgil bears ample testimony: whilst the 
spoils which Scipic sent to Rome, after the city had been pillaged 
by his rude soldiery, and after the conflagration, in which vast 
treasures of precious objects must have perished, ■ prove with 
what assiduity the productions of art were collected, and to what 
extent artistic skill was patronized by the Carthaginians. ”f Nor 
must we forget the repeated testimonies of Greek and Roman 
writerj, from liomei; downwards, to the skill of the Phoenicians 
themselves in certain branches of design, and especially in woven 
fabrics. Of the cultivation of this art at Carthage we have an 
example in the gorgeous golden mantle, which Gelo dedicated to 


* A detail >d description is given in the work of Dr. Davis, who conjectures that 
the pavement was that of a chapel of Dido, which is known to hare existed within 
the precincts of the temple of Astarte, and that the four heads were those of Pro¬ 
serpine and Ceres, Dido and her sister Anna. We are distinctly informed that *£fte 
worship of Demeter and Persephone (Ceres and Proserpine) was* introduced* idto 
Carthage from Sicily by a treaty made with Gelo of Syracus’e.— Carth&ge and her 
RmavMi chaps, x. and xi. • 

t Davis, p. 207. Wo leam fronj Appian. that the works of art which adorned 
Scipio’s triumph were in a great measure the plunder of other states; and Scipio 
restored some of them to their rightful owners. ' , - 
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Olympian Jove from the spoils of the battle of Himera. Now, 
mosaic work is just that branch of art which we might expect to be 
cultivated by those skilful in the other : it is a sort of tapestry in 
stone. Dr. Davis states that a difference may be clearly established 
between the levels at which Roman and Punic pavements occur at 
Carthage, the former being met with at depths varying from two 
to five or six feet, the latter never at less than ten feet. Still more 
striking is the fact that the Romans, in digging for the founda¬ 
tions of their edifices,, have cut right through older pavements, as 
in the case of the mosaic of the temple of Astarte. The costume 
of the figures in this pavement are said to present a marked con¬ 
trast to those of the Roman period, and a distinction is alleged in 
the manufacture'-'of the work. The layer of cement, in which the 
supposed Punic mosaics are imbedded, is thicker and less adhesive 
than the Roman, being composed only of lime, and a similar dif¬ 
ference is seen in Punic and Roman walls. Lastly, in the example 
now chiefly referred to, besides strata of pavement and other re¬ 
mains of successive constructions aboVb it, the mosaic was found 
covered by a thin layer of charcoal, proving that the building to 
which it belonged had perished by fire. * Among the certain rem¬ 
nants of Punic art, the most important are the bas-reliefs which 
are associated with Phoenician inscriptions on the numerous tablets 
that have been found, not .only among the ruins of “Carthage, but 
over the whole surface of Africa Proper. They, are almost exclu¬ 
sively religious, and full of obscure symbolical allusions to the 
mythology, cosmogony, and astrology of the Phoenicians. They 
are in the stiff hieratic style of art, bearing a. considerable re¬ 
semblance to the bas-reliefs of Nineveh. But that the Carthagi¬ 
nians, or the foreign artists in their employ, could model forms of 
great beauty, when free from the trammels of religious prescrip¬ 
tion, is proved by the horse and the head of Astarte on the Punic 
coins found in Sicily. 

. Such a specimen as the great mosaic may aid us in estimating 
the prospect of reward to systematic researches among the ruins of 
the Punic capital. Of the private buildings, all that we could hope 
to discover would be the pavements and more solid walls of the 
lower, stories. The upper stories, of which there were often as many 
as $x,were constructed in* that “formaejan” work already described, 


* We have thought it dtffe to the great irfterest of the subject to give a full state- 
ment of Dr. Davis’s arguments for the Punic qfigin of this and other mosaics; but 
the majority of the best authorities on art have pronounced them unquestionably 
Roman. 
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the ruins of which would cover the basement with a shapeless heap 
of mud, protecting the pavements from destruction; but the pillage 
to which the city was subjected at its fall forbids the hope of 
recovering those treasures of art and vestiges of domestic life 
which enrich the houses of Pompeii and the palaces of Nine¬ 
veh. The life of Carthage cannot be reconstructed from her 
monuments. , 

Before returning to the stream of the people’s history, we must 
give some account of that peculiar and repulsive form of reli¬ 
gion, which had the greatest influence on their destiny. Like all 
ancient colonies, the Phoenician settlers in Africa carried with 
them the religion of their mother country, where we have already 
seen it corrupting the purer worship of the Israelites. Thence, 
however, its germs seem to be traceable still further back to the 
plains of Chaldasa, from whence the nation migrated to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It was an elemental worship, in which an astronomical 
character predominated. * The supreme deity wad Baal-Hammon 
(or Baal-Samon), the “ Lord of Heaven,” the impersonation both of 
the all-encompassing heaven,—.which contained and gave birth to 
all the other powers of nature—and of the active energy of the Sun, 
the source of light and life. Endowed with the various attributes 
which the Greeks and Romans distributed among their chief divi¬ 
nities, Baal was identified at once with Uranus, Cronus (Saturn), 
Jove, Apollo, and Mars. His supremacy is shown by the con¬ 
stant presence of his name on the votive tablets to other deities at 
Carthage. Hence he received that title, too well known to the 
Israelites, of 

“ Moloch, horrid kino, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; • 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Theirchildren’a cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol.”+ 


* An elaborate account of the Phoenician religion and cosmogony is given in the 
alleged fragments of the native historian, Sanchuniathon of Berytus, translated into 
Greek by Philo Byblius, who lived in the first century after Christ, and preserved in 
the Prceparatio Evangelica of Eusebius. But scholars are now almost agreed that 
the work of Philo was a forgery. It docs not, however, follow that it may not be, in 
some points, a faithful account of the Phoenician mythology ; but we cannot . 
as an authority. • • • ^ 

t Milton's allusion is evidently to the description given by Habbi Simeon of tho 
rites of the Syrian Moloch as practised at Jerusalem. “ All the houses of the idols 
were in the city of Jerusalem, except that of Moloch, which was out of the city, in 
a separate place. It was a statue with the head of an ox, and the hands stretched 
out as a man’s who opens his hands to receive something*from another. It was hpllow 
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The origin of this rite—ascribed in the spurious fragment of San- 
chuniathon to Saturn’s immolation of his only son by a mortal 
woman, to appease the wrath of his father Uranus—is to be traced 
to that principle, which is found more or less in all nations, that 
the wrath of Heaven can only be appeased by the sacrifice of life, 
and that, the worse the calamity to be averted, the dearer must 
bo the victim offered. In times of national danger, it was the 
dreadful privilege of kings and rulers to immolate their children 
for their country’s salvation. Thus, in the history of Moab, 
where the worship of Moloch was paramount, we read of Balak’s 
despairing enquiry of Balaam :— u Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? ” * 
And at a later crisis in the nation’s history, MeSha, the king of 
Moab, being shut up in the fortress of Kir-haraseth by the united 
forces of Israel, Judah, and Edom, and having in vain tried a sally, 
mounted the wall witli his'eldest son, and there sacrificed him for 
a burnt-offering in frill view of his own people within the town 
and of the besieging armies.f Sucft sacrifices were habitually 
practised at Carthage. Darius Hystaspis tried to forbid them; 
and their cessation was stipulated for by .Gelo in the treaty which 
followed the battle of Himera. 

In process- of time, common persons, prisoners of war, and 
even slaves, were substituted for nobler victims; but an extreme 
danger, such as that of the invasion of Agathocles, was inter¬ 
preted as a punishment for this laxity, and a great sacrifice was 
offered of 200 children of the highest rank. Of the rules for 
the conduct of these and the other sacred rites, which were sus¬ 
pended on tablets in the temples, a specimen has been discovered 
in hn inscription which Dr. Davis characterizes as ‘the gem of 


within, and there were seven chapels raised beforo which the idol was orected. . . . 
He only who offered his own son went into the seventh chapel, and kissed the idol 
Moloch, as it is said, 'Let the men who sacrifice kiss the calves/ The child was 
placed before the idol, and a fire made under it till it became red hot. Then the 
priest took the child, and put him into the glowing hands of Moloch. But, lest the 
parents should hear his cries, they beat drums to drown the noise. Therefore the 
place was called Tophei (from Tkop% pi. Thuppim, drums). It was also called Hin- 

.* because of the children’s cries (from the Hebrew verb, naham, to roar), or 

j^the priest said to the parents ' Yehcnelah i.c., ‘ It •will be of advantage to 
Comrh. in fcrem.'v ii.) Such were the’scenes to be witnessed at Tyre, and 
V&lier colonies, as well as in 

« 

** The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell." 

• Micah vl 7. + 2 Kings iii. 27. , 
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Punic epigraphy.* The - dooument was found near the ruins of 
the temple of Baal, the plan of which has been satisfactorily 
made out. It whs situated on the northern slope of the Byrsa, at 
the extremity of the street of Moloch ( Vims Satumi ), which led 
up to it from the Forum. Its form was circular, with an extreme 
diameter of 200 feet. Four concentric rings, each composed of 
twelve detached piers, supported doubtless a dome-shaped roof, 
and formed three galleries around a circular chamber twenty- 
nine feet in diameter, f The temple was undoubtedly the chief 
sanctuary of Carthage. That it was the depository of archives 
and other important documents, we ’ learn from the celebrated 
• Voyage of Ilanno round the north-west coast of Africa, the title 
of which expressly states that it was dedicated in the temple of 
Cronus. Magnificent accounts are given of the wealth deposited 
in this and the other Carthaginian temples. The Punic element 
in Roman Carthage was strong enough to revive the horrible rites 
of Baal; and in spite of imperial edicts, Tertullian tells us that 
infants were publicly sacrificed to Saturn till the proconsulship of 
Tiberius, who crucified the priests on the same trees under the 
shadow of which they had perpetrated the’ir crimes. We learn 
from this allusion that the rites of Baal were practised at Car¬ 
thage, as in Syria, in dense groves around his temple, the gloom of 
which increased the sense of mystic horror, and veiled them from 
the outer world. The same cruelties were still perpetrated under 
their shades, in spite of the example just recorded, till, at a time 
when Paganism was making a last convulsive effort 10 regain its 
power, the Council of Carthage petitioned the emperors Arcadius 
and Hpnorius, that the relics of idolatry, not only in the form of 
images, bufrin all places, groves, and trees whatsoever, migh? be 
utterly destroyed (a.d. 399). . 

The second in rank of the Phoenician deities was Ashtoretk , or 
“ Astarte, queen of heaven,} with crescent horns,” the imper¬ 
sonation of the Moon, as Baal was of the Sun. Like him, she 
was identified, in her different attributes, with various Greek and 

Roman divinities: with Juno, as the supreme goddess ; with Mi- 

• 

* He gives a translation, with, the frank acknowledgment that many points are < 
doubtful interpretation, in Carthage and her Remains,• pp. 290, 297. ‘f’ijjji 

■f* A passing allusion may suffice for the reference whieh Dr, Davis traces in 
plan to the astronomical character of the worship of Baal (whom the Greeks iden¬ 
tified with Cronus, the god of time); the circular form indicating the year (the 
Roman amm, a ring), the four rings, of piers the four seasons, the twelve piers in 
each the months, and their total number (12 x 4 * 48) the weeks in the lunar year* 

% This title is applied to the goddess by Jeremiah, vii. 18. 
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«em, as the patroness of the arts; with Ceres, as the bounteous 
giver of the fonts of the earth ; and, in the gross Oriental develop- 
'BHnt*of the like idea, with the Venus, misnamed-heavenly, whose 
worship we have already seen marking the track of Phoenician 
colonization, ikom being regarded as the source of every earthly 
blessing—the character in which her name appears upon the 
Punic inscriptions—her service soon degenerated into those 
unutterable abominations which the Fathers, especially of the 
^African Church, describe as coming under their own notice. The 
transport of her worship from Phoenicia to Carthage is supposed 
to be alluded to in, the legend of Dido, who Is even called by the 
name of AstroarchA 

Another goddess, bearing some resemblance to Astarte in her 
attributes, is frequently mentioned on the Punic votive tablets. 
Her name, Tanath* seems to connect her with the Persian and 
Armenian goddess Tanais. Nor is it surprising that such a deity 
should be honoured at Carthage, if we accept the tradition, 
which was derived by Sallust from the Punic records, that the 
Phoenician colonists found an Asiatic population already settled in 
North Africa, f Her worship would be easily adopted by the new 
settlers, from her resemblance to their own Astarte, and as a 
politic concession to the natives. How popular it became is 
proved by the occurrence of her name on the majority of the 
votive tablets that have been discovered at Carthage. 

The third name, frequently associated with these, is that of 
Ashmen, the Asclepius or JEsculapius of the Greeks and Romans. 
In the fragment of the pseudo^ Sanchuniathor, he is made the 
son of Sydyc (the Just), the grandson of Cronus and Astarte, 
and the eighth brother of the seven Cabiri, to whom was com¬ 
mitted the custody of thn. sacrejJ books and mysteries. The attri¬ 
butes which he had in common with Aesculapius, as the Healer, 
appear to have formed but one aspect of his wider character as 
the protector and defence of men; and it was in that character 
that his temple formed the stronghold and citadel of Carthage. 
It may be doubted whether it was so from the beginning, and 
whether hifl‘worship was not first introduced, or at least brought' 
into prominence, at the time of some great national calaifcfty, 

* The name "seeing to be preserved in that of Tunis, a city sacred to her, as Skua 
VeiUrea, was to the same goddess under her Boman appellation. The name of the 
goAdMftnay perhaps also be traced in that of the river Tanais, and her worship in 
tfepiftiMi of the Tsttric Artemis in the Crimes. , She has also been identified with the 
,Anemia AfiattfS of the Lydians. 

+ This tradition will be presently netioed’more particularly. 
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The votive tablets discovered at Carthage prove that the aid of 
Ashmon was invoked in seasons of personal and family danger, 
and it is interesting to find among his devotees some*nf the 
greatest names in Carthaginian history—though we cannot idea*, 
tify'the individuals who dedicated the tablets— JHanno, the son of 
Akbar, and a son of Hannib&l . J3is temple, th$ site of which has 
already claimed our notice, was rebuilt when Carthage was re- 
peopled by Augustus, and became one of the chief ornaments of 
the Roman city. „ \ 

To these divinities must be added Melcareth or Melcarth , the 
tutelary deity of Carthage,-as of the mother city v * Like Ashmon, 
he has on the votive inscriptions a rapk secondary to that of 
Baal and Aatarte; and the expleits ascribed to him by the Phoe¬ 
nician traditions are those of an adventurous demigod and bene* 
factor to mankind, like Hercules, with whom he was identified by 
the Greeks. Melcarth was the inventor of the Tyrian purple, by 
seeing the stain on the mouth of a dog that had fed on the shell¬ 
fish which yield the colour. * He too was the great navigator, who 
first tempted the dangers of the Atlantic, and brought homo tia 
from the Cassiterides. His chief seat was at Tyre, and his 
worship was the connecting link between that great metropolis 
and all her colonies. We read of victorious Carthaginian 
generals sending the tithe of their booty to the temple of Her¬ 
cules at Tyre; and jve have evidence of the piety with which the 
relation was acknowledged, in the aid sent by Carthage to Tyre 
during the siege by IsTebuchadnezzar, and in her reception of the 
fugitives from the piother city on fhe eve of its capture by Alex¬ 
ander. In that renowned temple Herodotus saw two pillars, the 
one of Iho purest gold, the other of a stone resembling emerald, 
which emitted aij extraordinary brilliancy in the night, f Second 
only to this in fame and splendour, was his temple at Gadeg, 
where the demigod was said to have been buried. In the latter 
temple there was certainly no statue, nor is there distinct mention 
of on© at Tyre. At Carthage we read of the priest of Melcarth, 

* * This character is indicated by his name, according to the commonly-accepted 
etymology of Bochart, Mclech-Cartha, i. e. King of the City. Dr. Davis prefer® 

^' $fvUch-Ertth } l. e. King of Earth or the Land } marking his power as complementary' 

* to that of Baal and Astarte, the king and queen of heaven, and also designating h^ft 
as lord of the Phoenician fatherland. The same writer regards the Phoenician religion, 
as based on the conception of a tripartite deity, represented by tae sun, * 

stars (the emblem of the triangle, A. occurs on Pume bas-reliefs), with 
uniting them alU • Borne of the classical writers confound this deity with ^ „ 

t Herod* ifc 44. # u • 

vo*. m o a 
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clothed in all the pomp of an embroidered purple robe, garlands, 
And a crown of. gold, ministering with bare feet and shaven 
Jiead, and preserving the sacred fire which had cbeen transported 
from 4he mother city.^ But we have no mention of a temple of 
the god? for the whole city appears.to have been regarded as 
his temple. It seems, indeed, to have been long before the 
Phoenicians admitted visible forms of any of their deities. The 
name of this divinity is preserved in that of Hamilcar.* None 
of the other Punic duties are important enough to demand a 
separate notice. Hero-worship seems to have been practised at 
Carthage, for a tablet has been found with the inscription “ Baal- 
Hanno.” 

The votive aad other tablets so often referred to present an im¬ 
portant collection of materials for the study of the Phoenician 
language. Besides those discovered in the strictly Punic ruins, 
many have been preserved by the use of tho materials of the 
ancient city in the Roman edifices. No less than a hundred were 
disinterred by Dr. Davis, who also purchased for our government 
a large collection of Punic, Numidian, and Libyan inscriptions 
found in the interior^ Other Phoenician inscriptions are scattered 
through the museums of Europe. Several of these are bi-lingual, 
in Punic and Latin, at once confirming tho statements of the 
African fathers, that the Carthaginian was still a living language 
under the Roman empire, and holding out Jlie prospect of the 
complete deciphering of the inscriptions. The successful efforts 
already made show what results may be obtained from sources 
apparently trivial. The Roman comedian Plautus, who flourished 
at the time of the Second Punic War, wrote a play entitled Pce- 
nulss. A Carthaginian , Hanno, is made to speak in an unintel¬ 
ligible dialect, which was assumed to be a m^e gibberish, like 
that put by Aristophanes into the mouth of the Persian ambas¬ 
sador at Athens. The great Scaliger, guided by the testimony of 
Augustin and Jerome to the resemblance of Punic and Hebrew, 
conjectured that this unknown tongue was nothing else than Punic, 
a view confirmed by later Hebrew scholars. That their interpre¬ 
tations of the passage are but partly satisfactory is not wonderful, 
when we consider the chances against the purity of Plautus’s 
Punic. With the h§lp*of bi-lingual.inscriptions, and the proper 
names on the Phoenician coins, the alphabet has not only been 
deciphered, but proved to be identical with the Hebrew alphabet 

-* The name is that qf Melcarth, with the definite article prefixed, which Gegeniue 
interprets aa t ] of Melcarth. 
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in its most ancient form. - “ We are now,” eays Dr. Davis, «in 
a position, with the assistance of a moderate knowledge.of Hebrdw 
and the other cognate languages, to translate, and that with a 
great degree of certainty, any Phoenician->«aBeription. The" real 
difficulties still encountered consist in the similarity of letter^, and 
in the various forms of the same letter, as well as in the nop r 
separation of words, which was a universal practice in composition 
among the Carthaginians and among the Phoenicians in Asia.”* 
Such are the materials we now possess for a knowledge of the 
city and people that almost succeeded in crushing Rome. It re¬ 
mains to review the course of-their history down to the commence¬ 
ment of the great conflict in which, as Livy says, the victors were 
the nearer to destruction. The slender remnants of the native 
Phoenician records, preserved by Josephus»and Justin, are insuf¬ 
ficient to dispel the mythical obscurity in which the genius of Virgil 
has shrouded the origin of Carthage. Indeed the story so familiar 
to the readers of the iEneid is, in its main points, but an amplifi¬ 
cation t>f the Phoenician traditions.! The outlines of the well- 
known story need only be glanced at. In the course of the long 
confusion which followed the brilliant reign of Hiram at Tyre, a 
sacerdotal dynasty of kings was founded by Ethbaal, the father of 
Jezebel.! His grandson, who is variously called Belus or Agenor 
or Mutgo, left a son and daughter, Pygmalion and Dido, or Elissa.§ 
Dido was married to her uncle Acerbas or Sichasus, a priest of 
Mclcarth, whom Pygmalion murdered for the sake of his enormous 
wealth. But the king’s crime was in vain, for Dido'escaped with 
the treasures, and was accompanied in her flight by several mal¬ 
contents belonging to noble Tyrian families. After touching at 
Cyprus, where eighty maidens were carried off, to provide herTol- 
lowers’with wives, her fleet sailed to the gulf so often referred to 
on the coast of Africa, where the citadel called Byrsa was built on 
the ground purchased from the outwitted natives. The new colony 
was rapidly increased by the addition of settlers from Utica and 

-f . 

* A collector jj of ninety Punic inscriptions has been published by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, under the editorship of Mr. Vaux. Tho inscriptions haye been 
first transcribed into the Hebrew character, and then translated into Latin. 

t It seems not unreasonable to suppose that Yirgii would have some means of 
becoming acquainted with those Puliic books, of which vto havo already seen, that* 
Sallust made use. J See p. 347. 

§ This is no doubt her genuine Phoenician name, being one of the numerous pifoper 
names derived from El (God). It is use# three or four times by YirgiJ, and is adopted 
by Pope in the line— , # 5 v * 

11 Eliza, stretch’d upon the funeral pyre.” 


a c 2 
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the other Phoenician cities around. More land was purchased from 
the natives at the price of an annual tribute, and the city of€arthage 
was built; omens of its future greatness being ^derived from the 
heads, first of a hull, and then of a horse, which were turned up 
in digging for the foundations.*- ,At length the Libyan Icing, 
Hiarbas, threatened the rising state with war, and summoned ten 
Carthaginian deputies to hear his condition of peace, the hand of 
Dido in marriage. Fearing to "incense the queen, the deputies at 
first told her that Hiarbas wanted some one to instruct his people 
in the rudiments of civilization; but where—they asked—would 
a Carthaginian be found t6 trust himself among the barbarians ? 
Dido reproved them for the doubt, declaring that all, from the 
highest to the lowest, ought to be ready to sacrifice even life 
itself for such an objeat. When she had thus committed herself, 
the deputies told the terms they really bore, and the queen, though 
lamenting her fate, and calling upon the name of her lost husband, 
accepted the sacrifice she had herself imposed. She asked for 
three months to prepare herself. Af the end of that time she 
proclaimed a great sacrifice, to propitiate Acerbas towards her new 
nuptials. After slaying hecatombs of victims at the foot of an 
immense pyre, she ascended it herself, and declaring to the people 
that she was going to her husband, as they,had desired, 6he 
plunged a sword into her, breast. Her vacant throne was left un¬ 
filled, and she was ever after worshipped at Carthage as a goddess. 
Such is the legend of Josephus, Justin, and the other annalists. 
Virgil has altered the catastrophe to suit his poem. It is in vain 
to inquire whether Dido is anything more than a mythical per¬ 
sonage, representing one of the many aspects of Astarte.f, 

There is, however, a singular agreement in the traditions to the 
effect that the colony which founded Carthage '■■'as sent out from 
Tyre about the time which answers to that of Dido in the native 
annals, namely the ninth century b.c. The common date is b.c. 
878 : that of Josephus, computed from the building of Solomon’s 
temple, b.c. 862. { But there are other traditions, which give the 

* We have * already seen that the image of Baal had the head of a bull, and that 
the horse was the symbol borne on the coins of Carthago. 

+ Another and an etymological legend ascribed the foundation of Carthage to 
Tyrian colonists led by A^orus and Carcliedon, ithe hero eponymus of the city. Dido 
is also represented as the daughter of Carchedon, and both her name and that of the 
city are given in the form Carthagcna. 

^ Other dates are B.c. 852, 845, 825, 818, 814, 793, One statement, which places 
the foundation of Rome and Carthage about the same time, seems to have been 
invented for the sake of the coincidence » 
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city a much higher antiquity; and even the popular legend recog¬ 
nises the^drfferent dates of the Byrsa and the city of Carthage, It 
seem# incredible that such a site should have remained unoccupied 
for centuries after the first Phoenician settlements on the coast, 
especially by the neighbouring city of Utica.* The best scholars 
believe that the merchants of Utica and the mother city united to 
establish a fort or factory (the Bozrah or Byrsa) which, strength¬ 
ened by immigration from the neighbouring cities, and probably 
reinforced by a new colony from Tyre, grew into the city called 
Great Carthage.* 

The taxor tribute to the natives, mentioned in the legend as the 
price of the site of Carthage, continued to be paid down to a late 
period of her history,—a proof of regard for justice, which may be 
set against Livy’s alliterative denunciation of “ perfidia plus quam 
Punica.” These natives, the Maocyes , were a branch of the great 
Berber race, which was spread—then as now—over the whole of 
North Africa between the chain of the Atlas and the sea. They 
were of Asiatic origin, and belonged—like the Phoenicians—to the 
Semitic family.f They supplanted, and drove back into the 
interior the African races of the Libyans and Gfetulians. Sallust 
has preserved a curious tradition, which was translated to him 
from the Punic books of King Hiempsal, of the immigration of 
these new settlers from Asia. They formed, he says, a portion of 
the army, composed of various races, which Hercules led abroad 
to seek adventures. When the hero died in Spain, his followers 
were scattered, and bodies of them, consisting of Mcftles, Persians, 
and Armenians, were transported by their ships to the northern 
shores fif Africa. Here the Modes and Armenians, mingling with 
the Libyans near the shores of the Western Ocean, founded the 
nation of the Mauri or Mauretanians; the Persians, mixing with 
the more warlike Gaetulians of the centre, became the ancestors of 
the roving Numidians, and established the most powerful of the 
native kingdoms, Numidia, the scene of that famous war which 
the historian related. 

* The title of Magna Carthago not only described tho importance of the city, but 
distinguishi\l it from its colony of Carthago Nova in Spain. ° 

+ Their dialects are included under the general name of tho Amazig. (See La¬ 
tham, Elements of Comparative Philology , p. 540.) The tradition, preserved by 
Sallust, tracing the origin of these peoples to an immigration of Mcd8s and Persians^ 
with Armenians, would seem to make them of Aryan descent. Hut the tradition can 
only bo recorded as pointing to the 'Asiatic origin of these tribes, tiot the particular 
race to which they belonged, any mpre than wo can accept Sallust’s etymological 
identification of the Mauri (Moors) with the Mcdi (Medes),* or his specific connection 
of the Persians with tho Numidians.—(Sallust, Jucjurtha, c, 17, 18.) 
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The true cause of the distinction between the Mauretanians and 
the Numidians seems to have been geographical. The former 
settled in the north-western angle of Africa, where a wide region 

is left between the chain of the Atlas and the shores of the Atlan- 

< 

tic and the Mediterranean, watered by considerable rivers, around 
which lie fertile plains. This district, clearly defined on the east 
by the river Malva ( Mulwia ), still preserves, in the names of Mo¬ 
rocco and the Moors , the appellation of the old inhabitants, who 
became a settled agricultural people within its limits, while their 
brethren, in the country now called Algeria, pent within a narrower 
and less fertile country, on the terraces which descend from the 
Atlas to the sea, continued their old mode of life as wandering 
herdsmen, and hence were called Numidce, that is, Nomads.* The 
two great tribes of this race, between the Malva and the Tusca 
(Wady Zairi ), which formed the western boundary of the Car¬ 
thaginian territory, were the Massiosylii and the Massylii. Kin¬ 
dred tribes extended eastward to the coasts of the Syrtes, under 
various names, and it was with branches of the same race that 
the Greek settlers in Cyrenaica came into contact. Thus the various 
divisions of the great Berber stock were spread over the north¬ 
western and northern coast, from tjie south-western extremity 
of the Atlas to the confines of Egypt. Behind them, in .the 
interior, lay the aboriginal African races, whose proximity to the 
Mediterranean shores corresponds roughly with the approach of 
the Great Desert (Sahara), along the margin of which they led a 
hard and prec&rious life. 

Hence the Libyan population? preponderated^along the eastern 
division of the coast, except in Cyrenaica, while the fertile ter- 
raceif'of the Atlas invited many of the Numidians to the pursuit 
of agriculture; and this was still more the case with the Libyans! 
who inhabited the rich plains of Zeugitana and Byzacium, between 
the Carthaginian Gulf and the Lesser Syrtis. But before the 
foundation of Carthage, there had grown up in these plains a still 
more settled and civilized people, the Libyphcenicians, t sprung 

* In using tlys common maps of aucient Africa, tlio reader must remember that 
the provinces of Mauretania Ccesaricnsia and Sitifensis formed originally a part of 
Numidia j and that the original Mauretania is represented by Mauretania Tingita/na 
only. • • * 

t So the people are called, but they were doubtless of the Berber race. 

t Such seems to be the original and proper meaning of this name ; but it came to 
be used in another sense for “ the Phoenicians in Libyaand in this sense it was 
applied to the cities along the African coast, including both the old Phoenician settle¬ 
ments and the Puliic colonies of Carthage herself. 
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from the intermixture of the Libyans either with wanderers from 
the oldet Phoenician colonies, or, as some suppose, with a still older 
Canaanitish population, akin to the Phoenicians. These Liby- 
phoenicians seem to have been the chief occupiers of the lands 
along tho.course of the river Bagradas. It was with them that 
the new Punic settlers first came in contact. Their intercourse was 
rendered easy by the partial community of blood and language; 
and the purely commercial Phoenicians were content to pay a rent 
for the undisturbed possession of their peninsula, and to derive 
subsistence from the industry of the native cultivators, while, in 
pursuit of foreign wealth, they found themselves involved by their 
peculiar position in wider foreign enterprizes. It was not till 
they were strengthened by their successes abroad, that they became 
conquerors at home. The rent for the soil of Carthage continued 
to be paid for four hundred years, down to about b.c. 450. But 
meanwhile, inroads were made upon the native territories by the 
system of sending out pooj citizens as emigrants. At length the 
whole territory of Zeugitana and Byzacium was absorbed into the 
demesne of the republic, the* lands being tilled partly by the 
slaves of the rich proprietors, and partly by the original possessors 
—Libyans and Libyphoenicians—who were reduced to a condition 
like that of the Fellahs in Egypt. Now, instead of receiving 
tribute from the Carthaginians, they paid a tax of the fourth 
part of the produce of the soil, and they recruited the Punic 
armies by a system of compulsory levies. The ^Nomads, who 
roamed on the confines of the cidtivated lands, were restrained 
by chains of forts, and continually driven back further into the 
interior, till many of their tribes submitted, and furnished the 
magnificent Numidian cavalry to the Carthaginian armies. $hese 
conquered Libyans and Nomads are respectively “ the subject 
towns and tribes ” of which we read in the Punic treaties. The 
immense resources which Carthago derived from her Libyan 
subjects may be judged of from the fact, that, within the 
narrowest limits of her territory (between the Tusca and the 
Triton), in the last period of her decline, she still possessed 
three hundred tributary cities. The contrast has been ofteli 
drawn between the position of Carthage, as the absolute despot 
of her subject cities, which’were bound to hfcr by. no tie of kindred 
or common interest, and that of Rome, gradually extending the 
rights of citizenship to her t Latin and Italian allies, who yielded 
at last a willing obedience, founded on the common ties of blood 
and language. 
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Like her dominion over the natives, the supremacy of Carthage 
over the older Phoenician colonies appears to have been the fruit 
of her success as the champion of the Phoenician race in the 
western seas; nay, in this character she even took precedence of 
the mother city. The first treaty with Rome (b.c. 509),speaks in 
general terms of Carthage.$nd her allies, implying—it would 
seem—that her relation to th& other Phoenician colonies in Africa 

T «•' * 

was that of a first among eghfldg. * Th$ second (b.c. 348) is made 
by “ the Carthaginians, Tyrians, Uticenses, and their allies/’ a 
designation from which we may safely infer that Utica now 
stood alone as the equal ally of Carthage among the African 
colonies of Tyre.* We have no historical account of this process 
of subjection, whether Carthage forced it upon the other cities, or 
whether they submitted to it as the best means of common de¬ 
fence ; but the result was their reduction to the condition of tri¬ 
butaries, sharing however with Carthago the privilege of equal 
laws and the right of intermarriage. They were exempt from the 
arbitrary exactions and levies, to which the Libyan cities were 
subjected, their contributions both of men and money being fixed, 
though at a very largo amount. The Lesser Leptis, for example, 
paid a tribute of a talent every day. This seems to have been 
the chief hardship that these Phoenician cities suffered; for we 
derive no real information from the vague declamations of the 
Roman writers respecting the oppression exefeised by Carthage 
towards her allies. The very principle of self-interest, which 
.governed the policy of a commercial aristocracy, was opposed to 
that wanton injustice which is perpetrated in the mere pride of 
power; and it says much for the character of her rule, that the 
Phoenician cities remained faithfiil her in the woist crisis of 
the Second Punic War, and only deserted 1 in ihe Third, when 
no other course was left, except to sljgi^her ruin. Utica alone 
was urged by rivalry to side wjtti’. the Romans at; &n early 
period, and she was rewarded by succeeding to Carthage as the 
capital of Africa. 

The Phoenician cities thus subjected to Carthage included the 
settlements along the whole coast of Africa, not only to the Straits, 
but beyond them on the Atlantic shores. We possess a most 
interesting record of Punic maritime enterprize on the Atlantic 

’ vh * 

* Utica maintained tins, position to the last, perhaps from the reverence due by 
Carthage city which/Was in part her metropolis. Polybius contrasts the position 
of the Uticahs with that of'the subject Libyans, at the same time telling us that tho 
latter enjoyed their own laws. 
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coast of Africa in the “ Periplus ” of Hanno, who sailed from Car¬ 
thage with 30,000 colonists, and planted settlements as far south 
at least as C. Blanco , the extremity of the Lesser Atlas.* In the 
othgr direction, south-east of Carthage, the western shore of the 
Lesser Syjtis was studded so thickly with Carthaginian trading 
settlements, as to obtain the name .^Emporia (the Factories); 
and along the sandy shore between the Syr tes the rule of Carthage 
extended over several lesser towtef -besides the three Phoenician 
colonies of Leptis Magna, (Ea, ajtd Abrotonun, which gave the 
region the name it still bears of the Tripolis (Tripoli/). 

This was the only part of the continent upon which Carthage 
came into contact with another civilized community, the Greeks 
of Cyrenaica. The Punic and Hellenic races, severed by the 
sandy desert, waged a long war for a frontier little more than 
nominal, which the self-devotion ascribed to the brothers Philaeni, 
in the legend more than once referred to, succeeded in fixing in 
its natural position at the bottom of the Great Syrtis. 

Very different was that other conflict with the Hellenic race, 
which had its first great crisis in the battle of Himera. The 
position of Carthage in the western Mediterranean, surrounded by 
the energetic maritime powers of the Tyrrhenians, the Phocaeans 
of Massalia, and the Greeks of Sicily, left her no alternative 
between aggrandizement and extinction; and the necessity of 
self-defence placed her at the head of the African Phoenicians in 
a league against her rivals, which soon became aggressive. The 
proximity of Sicily and Sardinia invited settlements Which might 
command the great highways of maritime intercourse; and we 
have deubtful accounts of ( .enterprizas in both those islands in the 
early part of the sixth century,- 8 . 0 . But it was the seconcf half 
of that century," about 200 years after the foundation of Rome, 
that formed the great of'Carthaginian advancement. A 

family sprang up, whose meproers bear the most illustrious names 
that henceforth adorn the annals of the city. Its founder was 
Mago, to whom Justin ascribes the settlement of military dis¬ 
cipline at home, "'and the commencement of the Carthaginian 
empire abroad. He must have been about contemporary with 
Cyrus and Cambyses. It was during thii^ period that the Cartha¬ 
ginians, in alliance with the Tyrrhenians, secured ^iho naval pre- 

* The account of Hanno’s voyage was dedicated, as we hatep seen, lnthetemple of 
Baal, and we have the Greek translation. Unfortunately thsyais no cert^d^idence 
to identify the voyager with any one in particular of the* many Carthaginians tvho 
bore the name of Hanno. 
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ponderance in the western Mediterranean, and fought the great 
battle already mentioned with the Phocasans off Alalia \Alerid) 
in Corsica. Mago was succeeded by his two sonS, Hasdrubal and 
• Hamilcar. In a war waged with the object of getting rid of.the 
tribute to the natives, the Africans were still strong enough to 
defeat the Carthaginians. * Hasdrubal fell in battle in Sardinia, 
after a career in which he had been the military chief of Carthage 
eleven times, and had triumphed four times over her enemies. 
His brother Hamilcar ‘seems to have completed the conquest of 
Sardinia, which is named as a possession of Carthage in the first 
treaty with Rome (b.c. 509), and was esteemed as’the choicest of 
her foreign possessions. Colonies founded at Caralis ( Cagliari )* 
and Sulci, and 1 -'garrisoned by mercenaries, restrained the natives, 
some of whom retired into the interior, while others—like the 
Libyans in Africa—cultivated the lands from which Carthage 
derived large supplies of corn. The island was also a great 
emporium for the trade of Carthage ijith the -west. Corsica was 
subdued much later, its sterile soil and rocky shores offering but 
slight attractions. In b.c. 450 it whs still in the possession of the 
Tyrrhenians ; but by the time of the Punic Wars it had become 
a province of Carthage. So likewise had all the islands of the 
western Mediterranean, including that group which, occupied at 
first by commercial factories, supplied the Carthaginian armies 
with the famous slingers, whose skill gave to the islands the name 
of Ba/eares. f, The fisheries of these islands were an important 
source of wealth to Carthage, and they formed a military outpost 
in the war which she was continually waging with the Massaliots. 
In Spain, the progress of th<? Carthaginians had its base' 1 in the 
hold which the Phoenician colonics had already gained, and was 
carried on partly by traffic with'those colonies, and partly by 
the foundation of new settlements. - Both classes of cities seem to 
have accepted the supremacy of Carthage, and we find her sending 
help to the Gaditanians against the natives. The working of the 
silver mines of Andalusia must have required a certain acquisition 
of territory in the interior; but it was not till after the loss of 
Sicily and Sardinia by the First Punic War, that any general con- 

* A remarkable Punic inscription has been foupd at Cagliari. 

f From the Greek to hurl. The name of Port Mahon (Mago), in Minorca, 

still preserves the memory of the Carthaginian occupation; and this name of a Car¬ 
thaginian magnate has become the title of a British nobleman, whose ancestor-made 
the great conquest of Minorca, which diplomtfcy surrendered. To make the coin¬ 
cidence more curious, the name of Mago is as conspicuous in the literature of Car¬ 
thage as Lord Mahon's in that of England. 
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quest was attempted. It was then that Hamilcar Barca conceived 
the project of founding in Spain a new empire, which might last 
even should Carthage fall, and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, built 
the city of New Carthage ( Cartagena ). 

Sicily jjpmains to be noticed—one of the earliest scenes of Car¬ 
thaginian enterprize, and her great bhttle-field with the Greeks 
and Romans. We have seen that, while Carthage was still in her 
infancy, the Greek colonies drove* the older Phoenician settlers to 
the western extremity of the island, where •they held the cities of 
Motya, Panormus, and Soloeis. The Phoenicians kept possession 
also of Malta, -and the smaller islands between Sicily and Africa. 
Thus placed in communication with Carthage, they looked to her 
for protection against the Greeks. Such was the state of things 
when Hamilcar, the son of Mago, acting probably on an under¬ 
standing with Xerxes, led into Sicily that immense host, the 
various nations of which j>rove the extent to which the Cartha¬ 
ginian power had now grown.* His defeat and death at Him era, 
on the same day as the battle of Salamis, put an end for the 
present to further Punic conqtfests in Sicily; but the two sons of 
Mago left descendants well fitted to carry on his policy ; Himilco, 
Hanno, and Gisco, the sons of Hamilcar; and Hannibal, Has¬ 
drubal, and Sappho, the sons of Hasdrubal. The scene of their 
exploits was probably in Africa; and the war in Sicily was not 
renewed till the tiilie of the Athenian expedition, when the Eges- 
tans looked for aid to Carthage, as well as Athens. Hannibal, 
the son of Gisco, and grandson of Hamilcar, sent over to Sicily 
with a great army* stormed Selintts and Himera, and offered 3000 
prisoners from the latter city as a sacrifice on the spot where his 
grandfather had fallen (b.c. 409). Another great expedition, 
three years later, under Himilco, the son of Hanno, was deci¬ 
mated by a pestilence; and, m further efforts, the Carthaginians 
found their match in Dionysius of Syracuse. A war of nearly ten 
years had the effect of reducing nearly all the other states of 
Sicily to insignificance, and leaving the fate of the island to be 
decided by the rival powers of Syracuse and Carthage. The tide 
of war rolled to and fro from west to east, and from east to west, 
engulphing the great cities of Selinus, Himera, Gela, and Agri- 
gentum. Thrice in the course of the fourth *centiiry, the Hellenic 
power was confined within the walls of Syracuse; but as often 
were the Punic forces repulsed by Dionysius, Timoleon, ^nd^^Aga- 


* See Vol. I., p. 43S. 
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thoclfcs:* Meanwhile the decide of the Etruscans left the Car¬ 
thaginians masters of the sea; and when Pyrrhus mad6 a last 
effort to provide Syracuse with a fleet, he confessed his failure by 
sailing away with that fleet to Italy, and left the Greeks appa¬ 
rently for the fourth time at the mercy of their inveterate foes 
(b.c. 278).f To tell how' they were rescued by the power of 
Rome, only to find that they had become subject to new, though 
worthier and more congenial masters, brings u& back to the 
current of our story. 

It is needless to recite the abundant testimonies to the wealth 
and military resources which Carthage derived from her wide do¬ 
minion when she was drawn into her great conflict with Rome; but 
it still remainsTor us to compare the political condition of these two 
great republics. The constitution of Carthage is peculiarly inter¬ 
esting as the best example of the development of a Semitic state, 
without those peculiar influences which make the Hebrew polity 
an exceptional case, and also as the earliest pattern of a republic, 
whose moving spirit was commercial wealth. In its constitution, 
as in its religion, the colony was Originally a copy of the mother 
city. We have seen that the Phoenician cities were governed by 
kings down to and beyond the time of the Macedonian conquest; but 
the annals of Tyre furnish instances in which the regal government 
was supplanted by a peculiar magistracy, the Judges, of whom we 
shall have presently more to say. The like change was permanently 
effected at Carthage in the earliest period of her recorded history. 
After the legend of Dido, no more kings are met with in her annals, 
though some of her greatest men were suspected cf affecting royalty. 
About half a century before the First Punic War, the Carthagi¬ 
nian polity attracted the especial notice of Aristotle, who describes it 
as having changed from a monarchy to an aristocracy, or to a demo¬ 
cracy inclining towards oligarchy. Before this change, the Punic, 
like all the other patriarchal monarchies, possessed a Council of 
Elders, which exercised a great check upon the king,t to whose 
principal functions they succeeded. At Carthage, as at Sparta and 
Rome, the royal office, instead of being entirely abolished, was re¬ 
placed by a pair of chief magistrates, whose name of Suffetes, that is 
Judges (the Hebrew Shofgtirri ), indicates their main functions. They 
presided over the Council of Elders, which, including them, con- 


* b.c. 394, 338, 309. See Vol. I., pp. 560, 562 ; and Vo]. II., p. 122. 
t See p. 319. 

t In the legend of Dido, these elders, representing the wish of the people, force 
the (picon to consent to the marriage with Hiarbas. 


! 
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sisted of thirty members,* all of whom, were elected annually by 
the whole body of citizens from their chief houses. But the ancient 
military functions of the king were entrusted to a single general, 
whose power the Roman writers express by calling him dictator ; 
so that, as Isocrates says, the Carthaginians had an oligarchical 
government at home, but a monarchical government in the field. 
The general was appointed by the Council of Elders, and instead 
of being elected annually, like th& Suffetes, he seems to have held 
office as long as his services were useful to the state, or acceptable 
to the party which had the ascendant lor the time being. His 
movements were, however, watched—it probably depended on his 
own character how far they were controlled—by a deputation from 
the Elders, who filled the subordinate commands; and his great 
powers were held under an enormous personal responsibility. 
Torture and crucifixion were common penalties of failure; and the 
defeated general often anticipated his certain fate on the field of 
his lost battle, like Hamilcar at Himera. 

The court to which the generals were thus subjected formed one 
of the most curious features of the Carthaginian commonwealth. 
It was a council of One Hundred (more exactly 104), which is 
sometimes called the Senate, and sometimes the Order of Judges. 
Aristotle likens this body to the Spartan Ephors; and in fact it 
grew up, as an addition to the established constitution, to represent 
the aristocratical party, in opposition to the monarchical element 
in the old constitution and to the dangerous power of the house of 
Mago. Its constitution and functions are obscure; *bnt thus much 
seems clear, that it was yirtually self-elected, and that its members 
practically held office for an indefinite period. It secured the 
concentration of administrative functions by means of the Yent- 
archies, or comijiittees of five, and its power came to override all 
the other authorities of the state. The Council of Elders had only 
the initiative in the measures on which the Senate decided. The 
body of citizens, though nominally the ultimate source of power, 
were reduced to an inaction more complete even than at Sparta; 
and, gained over by corruption and by the banquets given in their 
clubs t they became the mere tools of the factions-of the great 
nobles. For never was a commonwealth divided by a bitterer party 
spirit than Carthage ; and Jhe cruel pumshjnents inflicted on her 

* Movers has attempted to show that the Punic citizens, like the Roman, were 
distributed into 3,tribes, 30 curias, and 300 gentes, and that the 30 elders were the 
heads of the curiee. (Die PhQnizier , vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 433—499.) We read some* 
times of a smaller Council of Ten, perhaps a committee of the Thirty. 
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unsuccessful generals, which are often cite'd as proofs of popular 
injustice, were the measure of the triumph of either faction over 
its hated rivals. The bitterest party spirit, however, seldom 
tempts an oligarchy, except in rare individual cases, to sacrifice 
the substantial gains common to the order. Each party in turn 
enriched its more needy members by making them governors and 
collectors of taxes in the subject cities. Both were so firmly 
united against all democratic encroachments, and all attempts of 
personal ambition, that, as Aristotle observes, Carthage had never 
succumbed to a despotic usurpation, or a successful revolution. 
Only two such attempts are recorded to have been made before the 
Punic Wars. The most formidable of these was that of Hanno, 
which Aristotle compares with the treason of Pausanias at Sparta. 
As Justin tells the tale, Hanno, having formed a scheme for usurp¬ 
ing the regal power, prepared a public feast on the occasion of his 
daughter’s wedding, and invited the senators to a separate banquet 
in his own house, intending to mix poison with their wine. But 
the scheme was betrayed by his servants; the senators declined 
the invitation, but, unwilling to make a public attack on so powerful 
a citizen, they simply passed a sumptuary law against public mar¬ 
riage festivals. Hanno, well knowing that only the opportunity 
was wanted for his ruin, bribed 20,000 slaves^ and arranged a 
massacre of the senators., Once more betrayed, lie was driven to 
open war. Establishing himself in a fort, he invited the Africans 
to revolt. He was taken prisoner, and condemned to death, with 
all his family." The sentence was executed with the characteristic 
cruelty of Punic punishments. .With his eyes*put out, and his 
hands and' legs broken—as though, says the historian, to ex^ct the 
penalty of his crime from each member' that had aided its perpe¬ 
tration—his'body, torn with scourges, was fixed .upon the cross. 
The other example, in the treason and punishment of Bomilcar, 
during the invasion of Agathocles, has already been related.* It 
was not till the sufferings of the state during the Punic Wars had 
lowered the prestige of the ruling aristocracy, that the democratic 
opposition acquired any considerable power; and in the perilous 
condition resalting from the Second Punic War, the great Hanni¬ 
bal saw that the only hojic of safety lay in a more popular govern¬ 
ment.. By carrying a*law, that no member of the Senate of One 
Hundred might hold office for two years in succession, ho broke 
down the exclusive character of that stronghold of the oligarchy. 
But it was too late, if indeed the character of the people had ever 

• See p. 123. 
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made ifc possible, to introduce the Hellenic principle of self-govern¬ 
ment. Hhe people proved slaves to the system of corruption,- by 
which they had s>o long been humoured; and in the last days of 
the republic they had degenerated into a lawless mob, in which 
boytf were conspicuous as ringleaders. The essential character of 
the Carthaginian constitution, for the long’period of its undisturbed 
duration, is well summed up by Dr. Mommsen as u a government 
of capitalists, such as would natuvafly arise in a civic community 
which had no opulent middle class, but consisted on the one hand 
of a city rabble, without property, and living from hand to mouth, 
and on the other of great merchants, planters, and noble governors.” 

The power of capital, and the means by which it was fostered, 
are more conspicuous at Carthage than in any[other ancient nation. 
Her commercial magnates cultivated the soil with the same atten- 
tion as the simpler Roman nobles, except that the former de¬ 
pended chiefly on slave-labour, which the latter scarcely, began to 
use till after the Punic Wars. In the science of agriculture, 
indeed, they were the teachers of the Romans, who received from 
them important farming implements, besides that work of Mago 
on agriculture, which is the oldest known treatise on the art. * It 
was a maxim of Carthaginian husbandry, that no man should 
possess more land than he could properly manage. To the wealth 
created by tillage was added that derived from the horses, oxen, 
sheep, and goats, which were tended for the nobles of Carthage by 
her nomad subjects; while the tribes on the confines of the Great 
Desert were employed to bring in by the great carafah routes the 
ivory, gems, and slaves of those inner regions of Africa, of which 
our owji generation has only been slowly recovering the know¬ 
ledge. f '• % 

These resources, added to the gains of her foreign* commerce, 
produced an immense amount of private wealth and public reve¬ 
nue. Carthage was the great mart of the ancient world for pre¬ 
cious stones. The treasures laid up in the temples were enormous. 
Gold was freely used in bucklers and works of art, which were 

* In the treatise of Vavro, de Me Rustled, a threshing-sledge, such as that used from 
time imfnemorial in the East, is called Pcenicum plostellum , that is, the Punic cart. 

f Our limits do not permit to discuss the deeply-interesting question of the ancient 
knowledge of Central Africa. It is«enough to say here that the geographical system 
of Ptolemy, who wrote in the second century of our era, lays d<Vn with considerable 
accuracy regions which are only now being filled up on our maps, including the 
basins and sources of the Niger and tjio Nile, and the intervening regions; and there 
is no doubt that much of the information thus oxhibited was derived from Punic 
sources. • 
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carried about even in the Punic camps.* * Of the common use of 
silver plate in the houses of the nobles, we have an evidence in 
the sarcasm said to have been uttered by certain Carthaginian 
ambassadors, that no men lived on better terms with one another 
than the Romans, for at all the entertainments given them they 
had supped off the same silver, f Polybius calls Carthage, in the 
last days of her decline, the wealthiest city of the world, and in her 
highest prosperity her revenues .were said to approach those of the 
Persian Kings. “ But it was not merely the sum total of its reve¬ 
nues that evinced the superiority of the financial administration of 
Carthage. The economical 'principles of a later and. more advanced 
epoch are found by us in Carthage alone of all the more consider¬ 
able states of antiquity. Mention is made of loans from foreign 
states, and in the monetary system we find, along with gold and 
silver bars (and also gold and silver coins primarily intended for 
the Sicilian commerce) a token-money having no intrinsic value— 
a sort of currency not used elsewhere in antiquity. In fact, if 
government had resolved itself into ti mere matter of business, 
never would any state have solved the problem more brilliantly 
than Carthage. ”$ 

Had these financial resources . been combined with a sound 
military organization, Carthage might have seemed invulner¬ 
able. Her command of the sea, indeed, preserved her long in 
safety, for the Phoenicians refused Cambyses the aid of their 
fleet against their old colonists. It was when they had to 
meet the Greeks and Romans in Sicily and Africa, that the 
inherent weakness of their ariny,—already partly shown in the 
rebellion of the Libyans—became fully manifest. Their fatal 
error' was their unwillingness to rer/Uer that personal service, 
by which alone a commercial state can defend its wealth. Not 
that they were destitute of high martial qualities. In such emer¬ 
gencies as the invasions of Agathocles and Scipio, they could raise 
an army of 40,000 heavy infantry, with 1000 cavalry and 2000 
war-chariots, from Carthage itself; and their ordinary civic force 
was enough to prove what they could have done, had not their 
wealth tempted them to dependence upon mercenaries. The indis¬ 
position to personal service grew up gradually against the wishes 

* Such a shield, taken ia Spain, was suspended over the door of the Capitol at 
Rome.—(Plin. H. N* xxxv. 4.) 

+ Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 50. Pliny states that Africanus exhibited in his triumph over 
Carthage, more than 4000 pounds weight of silver, and that after the exhaustion of 
the Third Punic War. m 
t Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. ii. $ 20, 
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of the government. ‘In the earlier age, when the conquest oi 
Sicily was an object of patriotic ardour, the citizens needed rather 
to be discourag^l in the too free exposure of their lives. The 
nucleus of the infantry was the sacred band of 2500 citizens, chosen, 
for their wealth and courage, to form the body-guard of the general* 
and distinguished by their costly equipments. The cavalry attracted 
the wealthy citizens both at Carthage and among the Libyphceni- 
cian allies. But even these select, corps ceased to be maintained 
in the Second Punic War. In the army qf Spain, consisting of 
15,000 men, there was not a single Carthaginian foot-soldier, and 
only one body pf 450 horse consisted in part of Libyphoenicians. 
The officers of course were Carthaginians; and besides these post?, 
honorary rewards were offered as an inducement to personal service; 
a citizen being allowed to wear as many rings as he had served 
campaigns.* But the bulk of the army was recruited from the 
native Africans, and from the other peoples of the Carthaginian 
empire. Heeren has observed that, as the Persian army united 
nearly all the nations of thef*East, so the Punic had representatives 
from all the West; and had Xerxes penetrated as far as Sicily, 
the junction of the two forces “ would have presented the remark¬ 
able exhibition of a muster of nearly all the varieties of the human 
species at that time known.” f The bulk of the infantry and of 
the heavy cavalry consisted of the subject Libyan farmers, who 
were armed with lpng lances. The chief light-armed troops were 
the Iberians of Spain, with their cut-and-thrust swords and white 
linen breast plates, and the naked Gauls from the Gulf of Lyons, 
armed with their huge broad-swprds. But the most celebrated 
troops were the slingers from the Balearic Islands, and the light 
cavalry” callgd by the Romans Numidian, but really supplied by 
all the nomad tribes from the Pillars of Hercules to the confines of 
Cyrenaica. Mounted without a saddle on small active horses, so 
well trained as not even- to need the rush-halter which formed their 
only bridle ; equipped with a lion-skin for dress and bed, and with 
a piece of elephant-hide for a shield; rapid alike in the charge, 
the flight, the rally; they were a sort of Carthaginian cossacks, 
with whom the Greeks and Romans had no troops light enough to 
content!. Besides these forces, peculiarly their own, the wars in 
Sicily brought into the Carthaginian armies mercenaries both of the 
Greek and Italian races, especially Campanians, to whom Hanmv 

* Hence the rings of the Roman knights slain at Canntt, which Hannibal sent to 
Carthage, would be an emphatic proof of the^ greatness of the victory. , * ^ ^ 

t See the enumeration of the forces of Hamilcar at Himlra.—(Vq]L I, p, 48&) , 

VOL. xr. i> i> 
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bal added the active mountaineers of Liguria. The army was 
provided with a large number of war chariots, the use of which 
was so characteristic of the kindred of the Phoenicians in northern 
Canaan ; * but by the time of the wars with Rome, the chariots were 
superseded to a great degree by elephants. The Carthaginians are 
said to have owed to theiif. campaigns against Pyrrhus the idea of 
training these beasts for war; and they kept up the supply by 
their inland trade, and by contributions of elephants as tribute from 
their subjects. The provision made within the fortifications for 
the stabling of the elephants and horses, and for a standing camp, 
has been described above. The garrison of the city, amounting to 
20,000 foot and 4000 horse, was composed entirely of mercenaries, 
for the citizens°would not submit to the tedium of garrison service. 
The total ordinary force which the city could depend on raising in 
case of war is estimated at 100,000 men ; but an army composed 
like that of Carthage might be increased to any amount, so long 
as her empire remained unbroken and her mercenaries faithful. 

Meanwhile, as Polybius observes, the confusion of nations and 
languages in the motley host formed an obstacle to conspiracies 
and mutiny, but rendered discipline peculiarly difficult, and increased 
the danger when its bonds were broken. The constant ascendancy 
which Hannibal maintained over his troops is justly cited, even by 
Livy, as a conspicuous proof of his military genius* In the citizen 
armies of a free state, whatever the class from t which they may be 
recruited, the sense of serving one’s country is at once a bond of dis¬ 
cipline and.a-source of strength. But armies like that of Carthage 
could have no enthusiasm for the cause in which Ihey fought, and 
the natural attachment of the soldier for his general was turned to 
distrust and hatred by the cruelty andr bad faith with which they 
were habitually sacrificed. A striking example is furnished by 
Hamilcar’s desertion of his soldiers in Sicily (b.c. 396). The 
power of levying recruits rapidly and .almost to any number 
induced in the Carthaginians that recklessness in the expenditure 
of their soldiers’ lives, which our own age had supposed to be the 
characteristic military vice of Napoleon, till later experience has 
shown how. successfully the despot Many can imitate the despot 
One. On the other hand, the time required to levy thesd forces 
left Carthage peculiarlyffielpless in case of a sudden invasion ; and 
her fate was sealed’when this weakness was discovered by her 
enemies. Nor was her danger less if her mercenaries, driven to 
mutiny through defeat or provocation, succeeded in obtaining 

* This. fact is familiar to us from the Books of Joshua and Judges. 
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an independent footing on her territory, or if disaffection spread 
among her Libyan allies. She was more than once brought to the 
brink of ruin by* mutinies such as that provoked by the conduct of 
Hamilcar, and that which, as we shall presently see, followed the 
First Piyiic War. The earlier military history of Carthage is 
characterised by reliance on the mete numbers which enabled 
her to effect conquests, such as thjit of Sicily, without any con¬ 
spicuous generalship. It was not till the time of her adversity 
that other qualities appeared in the family* of Barqp, to give Car¬ 
thage one of the proudest places in the military annals of the 
world. 

Another source of danger to her African empire was the unfor¬ 
tified condition of the subject cities, a state in which Carthage 
insisted on their remaining, as her military system did not permit ’ 
of their occupation by trustworthy garrisons.* With her own 
peninsula almost impregnably fortified, she reljed on her naval 
power for her outer line of defence. The wide extent of her 
maritime enterprises in seas which were already occupied by the 
Tyrrhenians, the Phocseans and their Massaliot colonists, and 
the Greeks of Sicily, must have required from a very early 
time the protection of a war marine; and we have already 
seen the provision made in the plan of the city for docks and 
arsenals. Cai tliage first appears as a great naval power, as the 
ally of the Tyrrhenians and the enemy of the Greeks in the battle 
of Alalia; and from that period to the outbreak of the Punic 
Wars, her maritime supremacy had been steadily increasing. In 
her Sicilian campaigns wp find her sending out navies of 150 and 
200 ships; but at the climax of her maritime power, the great 
sea-fight with Regulus was fought by a fleet of 350 ships, caJrying 
150,000 men (b..c. 256). The triremes, which she originally used 
in common with the Greeks, were afterwards superseded by larger 
ships, which were generally quinqueremes, but the u great ammi- 
rals ” had sometimes as many as seven banks of oars.f The same 

* The result of this exposed condition of the African citios has been already seen 
in the rapid progress of Agathocles. 

+ Tift particular vessel referred to, the flag-ship in the battle with Duilius, had been 
taken from Pyrrhus. Among the Greeks, quadrirem^s and quinqueremes are said to 
have been first used by Dionysius ef Syracuse, which agrees with tile story of their 
Carthaginian origin, though others claimed the invention. Ae Greek kings of the 
period after Alexander had a passion for immense ships, of 12, 20, 30, and even 
40 banks of oars—-floating palaces rather than vessels. One of the most celebrated 
of these was that built by Archimedes for Hiero/ who presented it to the King of 
Egypt. 
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class of vessels was adopted during the First Punic War by the 
Romans, who built their first quinqueremes on the model of a 
Carthaginian ship that had been wrecked on the coast of Bruttium. 
The regular crew of a quinquereme was 420, of whom 120 were 
fighting men and 300 rowers, the latter being public slaves. Itept 
constantly on board, and perpetually exercised, they were rapid in 
performing the manoeuvres directed by their bold and skilful com • 
manders. But there was nothing in the naval prestige of the 
Carthaginians jtvhich could not be emulated by rivals so fertile in 
courage and resources as the Romans; and when the latter were 
once provided with a fleet, the former felt the fatal want of a 
land army. “That Rome could only be seriously attacked in 
Italy, and Ceirthage only in Litiya, no one could fail to see: as 
little could any one fail to perceive that Carthage could not in the 
long run escape from such an attack. Fleets were not yet, in 
those times of the infancy of navigation, a permanent heirloom of 
nations, but could be fitted out wherever there were trees, iron, 
and water. It was clear, and had been several times tested in 
Africa itself, that even powerful maritime states were not able to 
prevent a weaker enemy from landing. When Agathocles had 
shown the way thither, a Roman general could follow the same 
course; and while in Italy the entrance of an invading army 
simply began the war, thQ same event in Libya put an end to it 
by changing it into a siege, in which, unless some special accident 
should intervene, even the most obstinate and heroic courage 
must finally succumb.”* 

Such was the state which now stood committed to an interne¬ 
cine conflict with the other great republic of the west. Such a posi¬ 
tion Seems to have been quite opposed 'to the traditional policy ot 
Carthage, which had rather been to strengthen herself against the 
Greeks by alliances with Rome, just as formerly with the Tyrrhe¬ 
nians. Enough has been already said of the treaties of b.c. 509, 
B.c. 348, and b.c. 306, by which, at the slight cost of acknow¬ 
ledging the unquestioned superiority of Carthage in the African 
seas, Rome obtained protection for her commerce against the 
Greek pirates, and the opportunity of subduing the Etruscans 
and Italians before she was commit^d to a still more formidable 
contest Let Italy be # Roman, provided that Sicily be Punic: 
such was the spirit of the Carthaginian policy, manifested by the 

* Mommsen, History oj Rome, vol. ii. pp. 26* 27. The same chapter contains an 
admirable comparison of the constitution, resources, empire, and policy of Rome and 
Carthage. 
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congratulations sent to Rome, together with costly offerings, on 
the conclusion of the First Samnite War (b.c. 342). We have 
seen how the rivalry, innate in the relative position of the two 
republics, and left to its natural action by the extinction of the 
Etruscan and Syracusan powers, was clearly manifested in the 
affair of "Tarentum, and how the aid voted by the Romans to th'e 
Mamertines of Rhegium proved the spark that kindled the con¬ 
flagration of the Punic Wars. • • • 

The First Punic War began in b.c. 264 and lasted, till b.c. 241, 
a period of four-and-twenty years. In * three campaigns the 
Romans made themselves masters of. all Sicily, except the mari¬ 
time fortresses at the western extremity, Eryx* and Paflormus. 
Hamilcar annoyed them by frequent sallies. Meanwhile the 
Carthaginian navy ravaged the coasts of Italy, exacting contri¬ 
butions from the allies of Rome, and paralysing her commerce 
(b.c. 261). It became manifest that Sicily could only be held, 
nay Italy itself protected, by the creation of a fleet powerful 
enough to cope with the mistress of the seas. The statement is 
absurd, that the Romans now built a fleet for the first time : but 
their actual navy was utterly worthless against that of Carthage, 
both in numbers and class of ships. We know something of the 
gravity of the problem for -even the first of naval powers to 
reconstruct its navy; but Rome had at the same time to raise hers 
from insignificance. The alternative of calling in the aid of the 
Syracusans and Massaliots was wisely rejected, and it was resolved 
at once to build a fleet of 120 ships of war.f ^4. Carthaginian 
quinqueremo, which had been wrecked on the Bruttfan shore, was 
taken for a model; the recently acquired forest of Silo furnished 
ample* supplies of pitch $nd timber; and sailors were levied from 
the commercial marine of the Italian and Grecian cities.J To these 
incredible exertions sixty days sufficed for the building of the 120 
ships: the rowers were meanwhile practised on scaffolds erected 
in imitation of the benches: and by the spring of B.c. 200, the 
fleet was ready to put to sea. The energy which prepared it is 
almost less surprising than the boldness of leading such a fleet 
of green wood and raw sailors against such foes as the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

* In the sixth year of the war (B& 250) Hamiloar transferred the inhabitant® of 
Eryx to’Drcpanum, as more easily defensible by. sea. 1 t * 

t Of theso 100 were quinqueromes and the rest triremes; but another account 
makes them all quinqueremes. 

t The Rorttan name for sailors (encii navales) preserves the memory of tl>eir being 
at first raised chiefly from the allies. 
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The practical ingenuity of the Remans was evinced by a con¬ 
trivance for neutralizing the better seamanship of the •enemy, 
and preserving on the sea the superiority of tjieir land force. 
They returned to the ancient tactics of converting the decks into a 
battle-field for the soldiers, by the help of a long boarding bridge, 
hinged up against the mast, in the fore-part of the ship. If the 
first shock of an enemy could only be avoided, the bridge was let 
fall over the prow or either bofa,. and fixed to the hostile deck by 
a long spike which projected from its end: its width permitted the 
boarders to pass two abreast, and its sides were defended by bul¬ 
warks. The consul Cn. Scipio first led out a squadron of seven¬ 
teen ships for a coup-de-main upon Lipara, only to be taken pri¬ 
soner with his whole force; but the remainder of the fleet, while 
sailing along the coast of Italy, surprised and captured a Cartha¬ 
ginian squadron more than equal to that which Scipio had lost, 
and, with fortune thus retrieved, entered the harbour of Messana. 
Here the command was taken by the consul C. Duilius, who 
boldly sailed out to meet the Carthaginian fleet, which was ad¬ 
vancing under Hannibal from Panopaus. In the battle of MyljE 
(Milazzo), the Carthaginians, coming up in disorder against a foe 
whose bad sailing excited their contempt, found their ships grappled 
one by one and carried by the boarders. They saved only half 
their fleet by a disgraceful flight; but their loss of fourteen ships 
sunk and thirty-one taken—among the latter ,tlie seven-banked 
flag-ship of the admiral—was but a slight measure of the victory 
of Duilius. .He was received at Rome with the honours due to 
the man who had given a promise of the issue^of the conflict by 
breaking the prestige of Punic supremacy on the seas; and a 
column was erected in the Forum, ornamented with the bSaks of 
the captured ships.* In a single day, which reaped the fruit of 
the efforts of a single year, Rome stood forth before the world in 
her new character as a naval power of the first rank (b.c. 260). 

Instead of prematurely imitating the enterprise of Agathocles, 
the Romans now directed all their energies to securing their mari¬ 
time power by the conquest of Sardinia. But their desultory 
attacks on its t coasts from the naval station which they established 
at Aleria in Corsica made less impression than the energy of 
Hamilcar in Italy. While his sallies kept the Romans occupied 
in the field, his emissaries gained over the smaller towns, and 
the presence of both consuls could scarcely secure the ground 

* An ancient copy of the Ascription on this 'Columntt Rostrata, preserved in the 
Capitoline Museum, forms 6ne of the precious monuments of the old I-atin language. 
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already won. After another great sea-fight off Tyndaris, not far 
from Mylee, in which both sides claimed the victory, the Romans 
obtained the Lip&ri Islands and Malta (b.c. 257).* But the fol¬ 
lowing year brought on a crisis ia’j the war, and witnessed the 
appe&ranqp of its great hero on tfie' Roman side (for, as we shall 
soon see, the Carthaginians had theirs «too), M. Atilius Regulus. 
Already distinguished in his former consulship by his conquest of 
the Salentines (b.c. 267), Regulus was a yeoman noble of the 
same class and habits as Cincinnatus, Curins, and Fabricius. In 
the midst of his victorious career in Africa, he is said to have 
petitioned the Senate for his recal, because the farm which he 
was wont to till with his own hands was going to ruin in his 
absence, and liis family was reduced to actual want. The time 
was now come when the Romans thought they might strike the 
decisive blow in Italy. In the ninth year of the war (b.c. 256) a 
fleet of 330 ships, manned by 100,000 sailors, embarked an army 
of 40,000 men, under Regulus and his colleague L. Manlius 
Vulso, at the mouth of the river Himera ( Satso ), on the .south 
coast of Sicily. The Carthaginian admiral, who was watching 
the coast with a fleet of 350 ships, as if to secure his prey, suffered 
the embarkation to be accomplished, and then drqw up in line of 
battle, with his left resting on the coast at Ecnomus. The action 
which ensued is celebrated in naval history as the first example of 
the manoeuvre of “ breaking the line.”f The Roman fleet bore 
down upon the enemy arranged in the shape of a wedge, with 
the consuls’ two ships at the apex, the horse-traflsports in tow 
between the extremities of the two oblique lines, and a fourth 
reserve squadron bringing up the rear. The Carthaginian admi¬ 
rals showed their Avell-kncwn skill in meeting this novel jffcrm of 
attack. Their centre gave way before the advanced squadron, 
commanded by the consuls; the right wing made a circuit out in 
the open sea, and took the Roman reserve in the rear; while the 
left wing attacked the vessels that were towing the horse-trans- 

* The Roman commander was the consul C. Atilius Regulus Sen-anus, not to be 
confounded with the great M. Atilius Regulus, who was consul in the following year* 
with L. ’ManliuB Vulso. Serranus was also consul with the same J ; . Manlius Vulso 
in B.c. 250, and was foiled in an attack on Lilybieum. 

t It is not meant that the tactic# of Regulus wye precisely the same as those 
, devised by Mr. Clerk of Eldin and.executcd by Rodney «tnd Nelson/*the main object 
of which was to double with the attacking fleet upon a portieh of the enemy's lino 
cut off from the rest. But the resemblance consisted in Regulus’s piercing the ex¬ 
tended Punic line by bringing an overwhelming force to, bear on a single point. His 
main purpose appears to have been to force the line in sitgh a manner as to Carry his 
transports safely through. . 
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ports, and forced them, thus encumbered, towards the shore. But 
this manoeuvre left the Carthaginiati centre too weak to resist the 
best ships of the Romans, and the consuls, victorious in this 
quarter, returned to the relief of their two rear divisions. The 
Carthaginian weather squadron availed itself of the ogen Csia to 
retire before this superior, force; but while their left were fol¬ 
lowing up the advantage they had at first gained, they found 
themselves surrounded by the. united Roman fleet, and over¬ 
whelmed by means qf the dreaded boarding-bridges. Twenty- 
four ships were sunk on each side; but the Carthaginians had 
sixty-four taken. They retreated to the Gulf of Carthage, to 
defend their shores against the anticipated descent. 

Their object was frustrated by the Roman consuls, who made 
for the eastern coast of the Daklah * and landed at the fine harbour 
of Aspis, or Clupea, that is, the Shield (now Aklibiah). An en¬ 
trenched camp having been formed to protect the ships, the army 
of invasion ravaged the country to such purpose as soon to send 
20,000 captives as slaves to Rome, besides an immense booty. So 
secure seemed the footing gained in Africa, that the consul Man¬ 
lius was recalled with a large portion of the army, leaving Regulus 
with 40 ships, ^15,000 infantry, and 500 cavalry. The enemy did 
their best to justify this confidence; their large army retired from 
the plains suited to their cavalry and elephants, and .they were easily 
defeated in the wooded de’files, with the loss of, 15,000 killed, and 
5000 men and 18 elephants taken. This victory made Regulus 
master of the> open country. The towns submitted, as they had 
before submitted to Agathocle§, and he was soon established at 
Tunis, only ten miles from Carthage. ’ The Carthaginians were 
shut ap in the city, while the nomad* threw off tliejr allegiance 
and laid waste the countiy. The proud Phoenician republic was 
now reduced to sue for peace; but the prouder Roman consul would 
grant no milder terms than the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, the 
surrender of the Punic fleet, and the reduction of Carthage to the 
position of an inferior ally, bound, like the Greek maritime cities 
of Italy, to furnish ships for the Roman navy. Such proposals 
inspired thq courage of despair, and their arrogance was soon 
avenged. * . 

While Regulus lav inactive in his winter' quarters, the Car¬ 
thaginians prepared for ene'of those mighty efforts, of which they 
were capable in extremity. The return of Hamilcar from Sicily, 

* The peninsula terminated by C. Bon, wlifPli divides the Gulf of Carthage from 
the Mediterranean. * 
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with the troops hardened in his long irregular warfare, furnished 
a nucleus for a new army ; and fresh bands of nomad horse were 
raised by the pgwer of gold. By a curious resemblance to the 
fortunes of Syracuse, when assailed by the Athenians, the Car- 
thagyiians found a leader in the person of the Lacedaemonian 
Xanthippus, a captain of Greek mercenaries. He formed the plan 
of overwhelming the Romans before they could receive succours 
from Italy; and Regulus, who had neglected even to secure his 
communication with Clupea, marched do\yn from his entrenched 
camp on the, hill of Rhades to accept battle in the plain of Tunis. 
On such grou,nd the 4000 cavalry awl 100 elephants of the Car¬ 
thaginians, handled by the skill of Xanthippus, secured them a 
complete victory. Barely 2000 Romans, probably of the cavalry 
and light-armed troops, escaped to Clupea, while the legions, 
formed into square, were selling their lives dearly on the battle¬ 
field. Only 500 were taken alive, with Regulus himself (b.c. 255). 
Though dismayed by the catastrophe to such a degree as to aban¬ 
don all futher designs on Africa, the first care of the Romans was 
as usual to rescue the survivors. A fleet of 350 sail was at once 
despatched for Clupea, and its voyage was signalized by a battle 
off the Hermrean promontory (C. Bo?t), in which the Carthaginians 
lost 114 ships. But even this victory did not encourage the 
Romans to maintain the post they held on the African shore; and 
after relieving the little force which was on the point of surrender¬ 
ing, they evacuated Clupea and returned home. The haste with 
which they put to sea, in spite of warnings from »the naval cap¬ 
tains, led to the crowning disaster of the campaign, and three- 
fourths of the fleet were cast away by a fearful storm, which strewed 
the cOast for miles abort Camarina with wrecks and oerpses. 
Thus ended the tenth year and the second act of the First Punic 
War (b.c. 255)'. 

The Carthaginians now resumed the offensive, while at Rome 
the conduct of the war was thrown into the hands of the party 
which had opposed the African expedition. Thus the field of 
battle was again transferred to Sicily. Hasdrubal, the son of 
Hanno, landed at Lilybmum with a large army, an<J no less than 
140 blephants, a species of force which had no\t inspired the 
Romans with terror. While their army* la^ inactive before Lily- 
bmum, exertions like those which had-built theii former fleet pro¬ 
duced 220 ships in the space of three months, and these, added to 
the 80 that had survived the wreck, captured Panormus, which 
became as important a stronghold for the Romans as it had been 
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for the Carthaginians. Its fall was followed by that of all the 
ports on the north coast of Sicily, except Thermae (b.c. 254'). But 
this fleet soon shared the fate of its predecessor hy a storm which 
overtook it, on its return from plundering the African coast, off 
the Lucanian promontory, which still bears the name gf t.hf? ill- 
fated pilot of .Eneas ;* 150 ships were wrecked; and the senate, 
as if yielding to the will of the gods, desisted from these great 
efforts, and resolved only to 'keep up a fleet of 00 sail for the 
defence of the coasts of Italy, and for maintaining communica¬ 
tion with Sicily (b.c. 253). 

Roman superstition might easily have believed that fortune was 
propitiated by the sacrifice. The fall of Thermae (b.c. 252) was 
followed by a victory under the walls of Panormus, which once 
more freed the Romans from their terror of the elephants. The 
consul C. Caacilius Metellus stationed his light-armed troops in 
the moat to gall the beasts with missiles as they were brought up 
to the attack. Some tumbled into the moat; others charged back 
upon their own troops: men and elephants rushed pcle-mele to 
the shore ; and before the fugitives could be embarked, 20,000 
men were slain and 120 elephants were captured. Thirteen Car¬ 
thaginian generals and 104 elephants adorned the triumph which 
Metellus celebrated, as proconsul, for the greatest victory yet 
gained in Sicily; and the Romans took courage to build a fleet of 
200 ships to prosecute the siege of Drepanum and Lilybreum. The 
Carthaginians, once more shut up within these fortresses, sent an 
embassy to R<?me to ask for an exchange of prisoners, and, if 
possible, to procure peace (n.c. 250). 

This is the occasion which the' annalists have adorned with the 
well-kftown story of the heroic constancy of Regulus. lie was 
permitted to accompany the ambassadors to Rome, on his word to 
return if their mission should prove fruitless. What he had seen 
of Carthaginian severity in his captivity of five years, might justify 
the hope that he would do his best to plead the cause of the 
ambassadors, but they who thought so knew not the power of 
stern Roman patriotism. When his reluctance, first to enter the city 
because he wgs a Carthaginian slave, and then to speak in the senate 
of which he had ceased to be a member, was at length overcome, 
he denounced not only,, the proposed peace, but even the exchange 
of prisoners. Seeing the senate hesitate to send him back to a 
cjsuel death, he told them that their care for his life was useless* 
feu* the Carthaginians had already given him a slow poison to make 

t. 

* Palinuram Promontorium, C. Palinuro. 
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the matter sure. Finally, he refused to listen to the argument that 
he was not bound by a promise exacted to his own destruction; 
and he returned ^ith the envoys, who &ore back the utter rejection 
of their proposals by the senate. The cruel tortures by which the 
Carthaginians wreaked their disappointment upon Regulus are 
variously related, and it is needless to repeat the familiar tales of 
his being placed in a barrel lined with iron spikes, or of his expo¬ 
sure to the burning sun with his eyelids cut off. Doubt is thrown 
even upon the reality of his mission to Rom# by the various dates 
assigned to it; and recent historians have supposed the story of his 
fate to have been invented as an excuse for the horrible cruelties 
which the family of Regulus inflicted on the captive Carthaginian 
generals, Hamilcar and Bostar, on a vague report or surmise of 
his fate. That severity of judgment, which is a natural reaction 
from the extreme laudation of Roman virtue, seems to have 
governed the selection among the parts of a story which it would 
be safer to treat as altogether uncertain; but, at all events, a 
people must have had a Ibfty ideal of good faith to invent the 
heroism ascribed to Regulus. . 

The war was resumed by a great attack upon Lilybseum, the 
post which now alone linked Sicily to Africa. Both consuls pro¬ 
ceeded to form the first regular siege that Romo had undertaken, 
and it pasted to, tile end of the war. Their fleet forced an entrance 
into the harbour, but failed to keep out a relieving squadron of 
the Carthaginians; while, on the land side, the skill and courage 
of Himileo repulsed all assaults, and the siege becaifle.a blockade. 
Its second year was signalized by ja great disaster to the Roman 
fleet under the consul P. Claudius Fulcher, who planned a sur¬ 
prise of the Carthaginian* fleet at Drepanum, and gave .battle 
in defiance of the augurs. When told that the sacred chickens 
would not eat—“ Let them drink,” said he—and had them thrown 
into the sea. The signal skill of the Carthaginian admiral aided 
the offended deities to punish Claudius by a defeat, in which 93 
ships were lost, with the best of the Roman legions. The battle 
of Drepanum is remarkable as the only great naval victory gained 
over the Romans by an enemy who till this war had held the empire 
of the Sea. Its result was to relieve the siege of Lilybeeum, in the 
port of which the 30 Roman vessels that hgd escaped were now 
blockaded by the Carthaginian vice-admiral Carthalo. Nor was 
this alh The other consul, L. Junius, who had been- sent with 
120 ships of war to escort a convoy of 800 transports to Lily- 
baeum, committed the error of sending forwafd a large part Of his 
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transports along the south coast without support. Carthalo skil¬ 
fully interposed between the two divisions of the fleet, and forced 
them to take shelter in the*unsafe roadsteads of Gela and Cama- 
rina, where they were dashed to pieces by a great storm. The 
consul Claudius, recalled to Rome, and bidden to name a dj^tator, 
showed the untamed insolence of his race by nominating his freed- 
man’s son, M. Claudius Glicia; but the senate annulled the 
appointment, and chose M.' A.tilius Calatinus, the first dictator 
who ever waged Avar put of Italy (b.c. 249). 

The pause which now ensued in the great conflict of the West, 
permits us to cast a glance towards the distant regions of the 
East, in order to mark an event fraught Avith resufts in the history 
of the world, in b.c. 250 the Parthian chief Arsaces poured down 
with his hordes of horsemen from the south-eastern shores of the 
Caspian into the oriental provinces of the Hellenic kingdom of 
Syria, and founded the Parthian empire on the banks of the 
Tigris. We reserve its history till it comes into contact with the 
Romans. «. 

The Avar in Sicily noAv languished for the space of six years 
(b.c. 248—243). Its seventeenth yeur found the Romans in the 
same position that they had held in the third, but exhausted by 
the loss of four great fleets, three of them with armies on board, 
besides the army that had perished in Africa. The census of the 
year 247 b.c. showed a foil of 251,222 citizens, being a decrease 
of 40,000, or about 15 per cent., in five years. The Carthaginians, 
if less exhausted, seemed weary of the whr, and made no efforts to 
finish it by calling out their reserves from their OAvn dockyards 
and (he teeming myriads of Africa. As soon as they saAv the 
Roia^n fleet destroyed, they suffered t^eir own to fall into decay, 
and both parties were content with a petty warfare. 

But this very interval of stagnation produced the two great men 
who were destined to throw a lustre upon the last period of Carthage 
as brilliant as that of the lightning from which they took theirname.* 
In the year in which the census just quoted was taken at Rome, 
Hamilcar Barca was appointed the general of Carthage in Sicily, 
and in the same year his son Hannibal was born (b.c. 247). 
Though armed with- no force adequate to take advantage of the 
crisis, he had the geniais to make a new use of the resources at 
his disposal. “,He knew well that his mercenaries were as indif- 

'Barca , the surname of Hamilcar and his descendants, the Barcide family, sig¬ 
nifies lightning. The same appellation had long before been borne by Barak, the 
judge of Israel. # 
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ferent to Carthage as to Rome,' and that he had to expect from his 
government not Phoenician or Libyan conscripts, but at the utmost 
permission to save his country with his troops in his own way, 
provided it cost nothing. But he knew himself also, and he knew 
men. AHis mercenaries cared nothing for Carthage; but a true 
general is able to substitute his own person for his country in the 
affections of his soldiers ; and such an one was this young com¬ 
mander.”* He established himself in a fortified position on Mount 
Hercta (M. Pellegrino ), overlooking Panermus, permitting his 
soldiers to bring their wives and children within the fortress. 
Thence he perpetually annoyed the Roman garrison of that city 
and the forces blockading Lilybeeum; while his cruisers, by 
ravaging the rich coasts of Italy as far as Cumte, kept the enemy, 
in alarm at home, and procured him supplies independent^ of 
Carthage. Having for three years repulsed all the assaults of the 
enemy upon the hill of Hercta, lie transferred his garrison to the 
stronger 1 position of Mount Eryx, which he wrested from the 
Romans, who had held it as a constant menace over the Punic 
port of Drepanum (b.c. 244).* Here he maintained himself, in 
spite of a defeat he suffered from the consul Fundanius (b.c. 243); 
but while lie was thus preserving Sicily, all was lost by the apathy 
of the governmen t and the energy of a party among the Romans. 

The Senate, indeed, seemed to be paralysed by the want of 
progress in Sicily, and the insults inflicted on the coasts of 
Italy. Their continued inaction would soon have permitted Hamil- 
car to organize his forces for great offensive blows but irregular 
patriotism supplied the failures of the state. The unite$ efforts 
of wealthy citizens fitted out privateers, which retaliated.Jpsultp on 
the coast off Africa, and eVen burnt the ancient city of^fflfppo. 
These successes,encouraged fresh efforts; and history offers no 
parallel to the presentation to a government, by means of a private 
subscription, of a %et of 200 ships of war, manned by 60,000 
sailors (b.c. 242). The effort took Carthage completely by sur¬ 
prise. While the consul Lutatius Catulus swept Hamilcar’s cruisers 
from the sea and blockaded Drepanum and Lilybamm more closely 
than qver, the Punic government only succeeded by-the ensuing 
spring in sending to sea a fleet inadequately manned and encum¬ 
bered with supplies for the threatened cities. », Their hope of effect¬ 
ing a landing, and then putting their ships into a fit state for 
action, was doomed to disappointment. Amidst the group of 


• • 
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islands called the Agates,* they encountered the Roman fleet 
under the praetor P. Valerius, Catulus being disabled by h wound. 
The ability of the praetor and the enthusiasm of his sailors might 
easily have prevailed over an enemy far better equipped; but the 
Punic fleet was totally unprepared for the encounter ^ 5^ ships 
were sunk, and 70 were carried by the victors into the port of 
Lilybaaum ; and the only resource of the Carthaginians for repair¬ 
ing the disaster was the crucifixion of the admiral whose defeat 
they had ensured. 

With far greater 'wisdom they gave Hamilcar the sad reward of 
his seven years’ heroic efforts in full powers to .treat for peace. 
That great man knew how to save the honour of his country, while 
submitting to inevitable necessity. Sicily, practically lost by the 
eveat of the last sea-fight, was finally surrendered; but Hamilcar 
resolutely resisted the demand of Catulus, that he should capitu¬ 
late at discretion by laying down his arms, and generously refused 
to surrender the Roman deserters to certain death; so he was suf¬ 
fered to ransom his followers at a nioderate rate. The Roman 
prisoners were given up without ransom; and Carthage engaged 
to pay a war contribution, which was raised by subsequent nego- 
ciation to 3200 talents, one-third at once, and the remainder in 
ten yearly instalments. The penalty of defeat—a penalty assu¬ 
redly not excessive—being thus confessed, the two republics formed 
an alliance on equal terms of mutual respect for their independence, 
territories and sovereign rights, each engaging to form no separate 
league with the other’s allies, nor to meddle with those allies 
by recruiting or by war. We. shall soon s§e how shamefully 
these last stipulations—so vital fqr states constituted like these 
sovereign republics—were violated by the Romans. 

Meanwhile there were not wanting indications of the spirit 
which had prompted Regulus to demand the complete submission 
of Carthage, and which foresaw that the contest could only be 
ended by her political extinction. But the time was not yet 
come to renew the war with such an object against such a general 
as Hamilcar. The popular assembly, which at first refused to 
ratify the treaty, was persuaded to be content for the present 
with the great gain* of Sicily; and a commission was sent to 
the island with poweij t<5 settle all details. That the amendment 
which added the cession of all the islands between Sicily and 
Italy was a perfidious preparation for the attack soon made upon 

, * The battle sometimestakea its name from the chief island of the group, jEgusa, 
the modem FcwignaiM. 
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Sardinia seems a too ingenious refinement; "but the final position 
of Rome is accurately expressed by Dr. Mommsen:—“ Her acqui¬ 
escence in a gain far less than had at first been demanded, 
and indeed offered, as well as the energetic opposition which the 
peaes^encountered in Rome, very clearly indicate the indecisive 
and superficial character of the victory,and of the peace.”* And, 
if the Romans were dissatisfied at their victory, the indignation of 
Hamilcar at the defeat of Carthage—for he himself came out of 
the war unconquered—gave a pledge of th^ speedy renewal of the 
contest 

While the war thus left behind, as what would be called in 
current language its moral effects, the proof that Carthage might, 
and the conviction that she must bo conquered, it gave a# its 
present gain the fair island of Sicily, which now entered intxuts 
natural union with Italy, while its fertile plains, its mineral and 
. agricultural wealth, its splendid harbours, and its ancient cities, 
were added to the resources of the Roman empire. This first acqui¬ 
sition beyond the limits of* Italy was constituted, with the excep¬ 
tion of the eastern part, which /ormed the kingdom of Hiero, into 
the first of the Roman provinces (u.c. 241).| It seems a strange 
contrast to this great success to read of the revolt of haleru, the 
Etruscan city which had so long before been taken by Camillus. The 
war lasted but.,six days ; and the frequent rebellions of the Falis- 
cans were ended by the destruction of* their city. The census of 
the same year gave the result of 251,000 citizens for military 
service, a number practically the same 'as it had been five years 
before. The conclusion of the First Punic War coincides within 
one year with the* epoch* in the literary culture of the Romans 
marked by the first exhibition of tragedy by Livius AndronSffus. 

* The same historian lias an admirable discussion of the conduct of the war by the 
Romans, showing how great were the deficiencies with which they entered upon it, 
how much they had to learn in its course, and how their success was duo to the 
fact, that their enormous errors were counterbalanced by the still greator errors of 
their opponents. 

+ The acquisition of this province, and soon afterwards of Sardinia, demanded a 
new system of adpiinistratioii. They seem at first to have been governed, liko the 
several divisions of Italy, by quaestors, as subordinate magistrates, dependent on the • 
consuls* But in a short time they were found to require chiof magistrates of their 
own—those vice-consuls who were called preetors. One of these was sent out annually 
from Rome to each of the new provinces; and for thij? piypose the number of praetors 
was increased from two to four (b.c. 227). The provincial prator united in himself 
all the chief military, judicial, and civil functions, except control ovjr the finances^ 
which were mahaged, as at Rome, by one or more quaestors^* directly responsible to 
the senate. But the quaestor in no \vay trenched' upon the authority of the praetor, 
in whose household he was regarded as holding the position of a son. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

INTERVAL IN THEc STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 

B.C. 240 TO B.C. 219 


“ Ar when two black clouds, 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow r 
To join their dark encounter in mid air, 

So tro^ned the mighty combatants.”—M ilton. 


WAR OP CARTHAGE WITH HER MERCENARIES—THE ROMAN8 SEIZE SARDINIA—DEVOTION 
OP HANNIBAL TO AVENGE HIS COUNTRY—AFFAIRS OF ROME IN ITALY—WARS WITH 
THE SOU AND LIGURIAN*,—THE TEMPLE OP JANUS SHUT—AGRARIAN LAW OF 
FLAMINIU8—ILLYRIAN WARS—IMIRESSION MADE IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE—CELTIC 
WARS—THE GAULS PASS THE ALPS—BATTLE OF TELAMON—CONQUEST OF THE BOH 
AND INSUBRES—ROMAN ITALY EXTFNDKD TO t ,THE ALPS—COLONIES AND ROADS— 
AFFAIRS OF CARTHAGE—THE HOUSE OF BARCA AND THE PARTY OF IIANNO—HAMILOAR 
IN SPAIN—KINGDOM OF THE BAR0IDH8—pASDRLDAL’S TREATY WITH ROME—HAN¬ 
NIBAL—HIS RUPTURE WITH ROME—CAPTURE OF SAGUNTUM—FRUITLESS EMBASSIES 
—ROME DECLARES WAR AGAINST CARTHAGE—PREPARATIONS OF HANNIBAI 

The twenty-four years of the First Punic War were succeeded 
by an interval almost of the same length before the Second. 
While those grounds of Quarrel were accumulating, which led to 
the decisive contest, and Avhile the greaf leade'r who was destined 
to shake the Roman empire to its foundation, before yielding to 
it the victory, was preparing for his brilliant but luckless career, 
Italytwas extended to its natural boundaries ‘by the conquest of 
the gjN$£t Gallic province between the Apennines and the Alps. 
This conquest, however, was preceded by events whi^h formed a 
sequel to the First Punic War, and secured advantages for Rome 
far exceeding those stipulated by the treaty. Since the Roman 
fleet had commanded the sea, Hamilcar had been unable to 
continue the payment of his mercenaries from his own resources; 
and on the conclusion of the peace he asked for remittances from 
Carthage to settle the arrears. The answer was that he might 
send the troops to Africa, to be there paid off and disbanded. It 
was in vain that, foresting the consequences of “ Punic faith,” 
he sent ovdr th,e troops in small detachments: the bureaucracy 
of Carthagfl waited till they were all collected in one army, and 
drove that army into mutiny by chaffering about the amount of 
'their pay. The whole body of Libyan mercenaries joined in the 
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revolt, which spread from city to city, till Carthage stood alone 
amidst *an insurgent population, her lands laid waste on every 
side, her chief citizens outraged and murdered, and the. city itself 
besieged by the Libyans. Her own army, commanded by a 
blunging general, only marched out of the walls to be defeated. 

It seemed as if she had but survived the invasions of Agathooles 
and Regulus, to be overwhelmed by the surrounding barbarism 
which she had controlled for six hufidred years, like a city buried 
by the drifting sands of the Sahara. In this emergency the 
government turned to Hamilcar, who succeeded after three years 
in putting an <yid to a contest, the character of which is denoted 
by its name of the “ Inexpiable War” (b.c. 238). 

Rome seized the opportunity to perpetrate an act of perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in all history. In all that directly concerned 
the war, indeed, she took care to make an elaborate show of good 
faith, forbidding all dealings of Italian mariners with the insur¬ 
gents,* and even relaxing the treaty so as to permit Carthage to 
raise recruits in Italy. Utica, hard pressed by Hamilcar",. ap¬ 
plied in vain to Rome for aid; • but that the refusal was dictated 
by policy rather than good faith, was soon proved By the, very; 
different reception of an overture from the mercenaries in Sar*>\ 
dinia. The conduct pursued towards the Mamertines of MeSsshni, 
was repeated in tliis still more flagrant case; and the long-coyeted ' 
island was eagerly accepted (b.c. 238). The Carthaginians, then 
in the very crisis of the Libyan war, were helpless against the 
wrong; but the revolt was no sooner crushed thafr *they sent an 
embassy to Rome to claim back the province. The recriminatory 
pleas of wrongs inflicted on Italian traders were not entftf&h to 
form aTlecept veil for the naked assertion of might againflfright, 
which was enforced by a declaration of ww. ..Carthage, unaBle to 
take up the challenge, found herself obliged' to sue for peace, $3 
if she had done the wrong, and finally to purchase it by the pay¬ 
ment of 1200 talents for the expenses of Rome’s warlike prepa¬ 
rations. Corsica, on which the Etruscans had probably no longer 
a hold, went with Sardinia as its natural dependency, and both 
were erected into the second of the Roman provinces, and placed, 

like Sicily, under the government of a praetor (b.c. 237). f For a 

> 

* When Hamilcar, however, imprisoned some sea capfaina whom he caught traf¬ 
ficking with the rebels, the senate obtained their release fr&m the Carthaginiah 
government. ^ £ 

+ The natural characteristics and previous history of these islands arc' scarcely 
important enough to demands place in our narrative. .*A11 necessary information 
will be found in the standard classical dictionaries. The population of both islands 
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long time, however, their possession of the islands was restricted 
to a military occupation of their coasts, which secured the supre¬ 
macy of Rome in the Tyrrhene seas. The .fertile plains of Sar¬ 
dinia were left uncultivated by its rude inhabitants,—a mixed 
race, addicted to thieving and lying—who made perpetual war 
upon the Romans from the highlands of the interior; and the 
rocky island of Corsica was peopled only by mountain robbers, 
who remained untamed down to the period of the empire. 

The enquirer anxious to trace the hand of God in tlip course of 
human history must generally be content to look at the great 
issues of events in the firm assurance that those. issues include 
that just retribution for each separate action, which the Supreme 
Judge keeps in his own hand. But there are times when the 
veil is lifted, revealing the action of that great law which pro¬ 
vides, in the natural sequence of events, a punishment for every 
crime. The seizure of Sardinia was. the means of raising to a 
■climax the indignation of Hamilcar, and of pledging his greater 
son to exact its penalty. Viewed in the light of the event, there 
is not a more impressive scene in,history, than that which Livy 
records indeed as a rumour, but which is too true to nature to be 
doubted. Hamilcar, who viewed his recent victory over the 
Libyans and his influence as commander-in-chief as but the first 
steps in a course of policy which should restore his country by the 
destruction of her rival, already saw in the ypung Hannibal an 
heir worthy of his great designs. The boy, now nine years old, 
was brought, by his father to the altars of those dread deities, to 
whom other sons had so often, passed throu<fh the fire, to be 
devoted to a work which claimed the agonizing endurance of a 
long life; and at those altars he 'swore his well-kept oath k of un¬ 
dying hatred to the Romans. Thus pledged, he accompanied his 
father to Spain, where the genius of Hamilcar saw the means of 
organizing a new power, which might strengthen Carthage to 
renew the struggle, or enable him to renew it should the govern¬ 
ment of Carthage hold back. is at this period that the history 

was very mixed,, the basis being apparently the Tyrrhene Pelasgian in Corsica, and 
Iberian in Sardinia. Corsica was celebrated for its wax and honey, but a bitter taste 
was apt to be given to the latter from the yew trees that abounded in the island. 
Sardinia was famous for its silver-mines and its wtjpl, and in later times it became one 
of-the chief granaries l of Rome. The peculiar plant which was said , to excite those 
who ate of it t? the convulsive laughter which has become proverbial under he name 
of “sardonic,” is certainly not now to be found in the island. Mention has already 
been made of the colonization of Corsica by the Greeks, who called it Cyrrfos, and of 
the Pliosnician settlements in Sardinia. 
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of Carthage acquires an entirely new character from the ascen¬ 
dancy t)f the house of Barca, and their conflict with the old aris¬ 
tocracy ; but oqr attention is first claimed briefly by the events 
taking place in Italy. 

Ti:^ possessions of Rome beyond the Apennines were as yet 
confined to the district between the risers ASsis and Rubico, from 
which they had extirpated the Senonian Gauls. The Bon and 
other Celtic tribes held the centrS of the great northern plain, 
between the Ligurians on the west and the various Illyrian tribes 
in the east and round the head of the Adriatic. The relations of 
Rome with all these peoples were •still unsettled; and it was 
fortunate for them that hostilities were only resumed on a large 
scale in the last year of the war with Carthage (b.c. 241). The 
Boii invited fresh hordes of their Gallic countrymen across * the 
Alps; and the Romans were glad to gain time by inviting their 
envoys to state their demands at Rome. Meanwhile the two bodies 
of Celts quarrelled among themselves; and the -invaders returned* 
after a great battle, which left the Boii an easy conquest to the 
Romans, who were content with a cession of territory (b.c.- 236).. 
A contest with the Ligurians, which had begun in B.cf. 241, was 
also ended in this year; and, after the suppression of revolts in 
Corsica and Sardinia, the temple of Janus was closed, for the- 
second time in the history of Rome (b.c. 235). - ‘.v. 

Fresh hostilities soon broke out with the indomitable mourn-* 
taineers of Liguria, and with the Corsicans and Sardinians, who 
were said to be instigated by the emissaries of Carthage ; but’no 
incident demands # .menti^n—'-excapt the Agrarian law of the tri¬ 
bune C. Flaminius (b.c. 232)-*-till the outbreak of the war with 
the Illyrian pirates on the eastern shore of the Adriatic! ©ontent 
with the repulsj of Pyrrhus, the Romans had not yet been tempted 
across that sea, to mingle in the conflicts of the Macedonians and 
the Acheean and the iEtoliarf leagues, even though the Acarnanians 
had sought their aid upon the plea that they alone of all the 
Greeks had taken no part in the expedition against Troy (b.c. 
239). But the case was altered, when the Illyrians, who were 
encouraged by Macedonia to prey upon Greek commerce, began 
to turn their Liburnian * galleys against the* vessels which Roman 
citizens fitted out from IJrundisium. An* embassy* was sent to 
Scodra, the capital of Rlyricum; and, when the Ring Agron replied 
that his subjects considered piracy a lawful iyade, was told 

* This was the name given to a peculiar class of swjft vessels With two banks of 
oars, large fleets of which were maintained by the Illyrians expressly for piracy, 
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that Home would make it her business to teach the Illyrians 
better law. The threat was avenged by the murder of the envoys 
on their way home, and satisfaction was refksed ,for the outrage. 
A strong fleet and army were forthwith sent to Apollonia; the 
pirate vessels were swept from the seas, and their fortresses ^n 'the 
coast were demolished. T@nta, the widow of King Agron, was 
forced to relinquish her hold upon Corcyra, Epidamnus, and Apol¬ 
lonia; and these states, already so famous in Greek history, 
accepted the sovereignty of Rome by a tie somewhat similar to our 
own recent protectorate of the Ionian islands.* With the best 
naval stations in the upper Adriatic, Rome had gained a footing 
in Greece, and a vantage-ground for future action against Mace¬ 
donia ; while the Greeks accepted their liberation from the pirates 
with mingled shame and admiration. In the persons of the first 
envoys whom they had ever sent to Greece, the Romans were 
admitted to the Eleusinian mysteries and the Isthmian games 
(b.c. 229—8). A few years later, Demetrius of Pharos,—who as 
general of Queen Teuta had aided the'Romans by the surrender 
of Corcyra, and had received a great' part of her dominions as the 
reward of his treason—ventured to revive piracy for his own 
benefit. But the death of Antigonus Gonatas deprived him of 
the protection of Macedonia (b.c. 221); and the Romans, though 
at war in Gaul, and expecting the attack of Hannibal, sent an 
army against him under the consul L. iEmilius.Paulus, who took 
his island of Pharos, and expelled him from his dominions (b.c. 
219). Philip, the new king of Macedonia, was too young to resent 
this attack upon his ally; nor did he assume a ppsition of hostility 
towards Rome, till the worst pressure of the Second Punic War 
was parsed. ‘ * 

Meanwhile the Celtic war in Italy was renewed^by a great con¬ 
federacy of all the Cisalpine Gauls, with the exception of the 
Veneti and Cenomani. Reinforcements were again invited from 
beyond the Alps ;f and, before the Romans had time to meet the 
danger, a host of 50,000 foot-soldiers, and 20,000 on horseback or 
in chariots, passed the Apennines into Etruria. The two consular 

c 

* The form of government adopted seems to have been that of a military prefect, 
who was regarded as the lieutenant of the consuls, like the proefedus pro legato of the 
Balearic Islands.* ° « 

+ These were chiefly from the upper valley of the •Rhone (the Valais). It is very 
interesting to n&et for the first time on this occasion with the name Oermani in the 
Capitoline Fasti. But there is no sufficient ground for believing that these Germans 
were a Teutonic people ; fq% the name is certainly of Celtic origin, and may have 
been applied in this instance to a Celtic tribe. 
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armies, hastily summoned from Ariminum and Sardinia, arrived 
only just in tiifie to gain a decisive battle at Telamon, which might 
have had a different issue, had not the Gauls sacrificed a first 
advantage in their e&gerness for plunder. They left 40,000 men 
dead upon the field, and 10,000 were taken prisoners with their 
king> The consul C. Atilius Regulus fell in the battle (b.c. 225). 
The fruit of this victory was the submission of the Boii, and the 
conquest of the half of Cisalpine, Gaul south of the Po ( Gallia: 
Cispadana , B.c. 224): 

In the following year, the consul C. Flaminius crossed the Po, 
to carry on the war against the Insubrians. The’ enterprize was 
hazardous; and after Flaminius had been once allowed to retreat 
from a false position, he found himself compelled to give battle to 
the whole force of the Gauls, cut off from his base, and with only 
the uncertain friendship of the Cenomani to secure his retreat in 
case of a disaster. But the legions cut their way through the 
enemy, and repaired by their valour the error of the consul 
(b.c. 223). Another criljcal battle, in which the victory appa¬ 
rently gained by the Celts was again wrested from them by the 

obstinate valour of the Romans, decided the issue of the war; 

and the resistance of the Insubrians was terminated by the fall of 
their capital Mediolanum {Milan) and their last stronghold of 
Comum {Como). These cities were taken by the consul Cn. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio; wh'le his colleague, M.* Claudius Marcellus, gained 
the greater honour of the spolia opima —the third and last— 
by slaying the'Gallic King Virdumarus with, his own hand 
(b.c. 222). 

A victory over the Illyrians of the Istrian peninsula, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, linked these new acquisitions with the conquests of 
the Romans in Illyria. * And now, for the first time in his¬ 
tory, the whole peninsula and its adjacent islands were united, 

from the barrier of the Alps to the sea which divides Sicily from 
Africa (b.c. 221). The people of Cisalpine Gaul had become 
either the subjects or dependent allies of the Romans, except some 
few tribes which were allowed to remain undisturbed for the 
present in the valleys of the Alps and other parts beyond the Po. 
To the south of the river, the Celtic tribes bpgan froin this time to 
undergo a process of slow but sure extinction, only surviving as 
serfs of the colonists to whom their lands were assigned. The 
country was commanded by fortresses and colonies, a^d penetrated 
by the great Flaminian Road, the first that had been constructed 
across* the Apennines. Passing from Rome.to Ariminum, it linked 
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together the opposite shores of Italy; and was continued from 
Ariminum through the new fortresses of Mutina (Modena)* and of 
Placentia (Piacenza), which commanded the passage of the Po, 
to Mediolanum (Milan), whence branches were ultimately carried 
to the chief towns of Gallia CisaJpina. The censor Flaminius, 
from whom the road received its name, adorned Rome ifself with 
the Flaminian circus (n.c. $20). The census of this year made 
the civil population 270,213, air increase of about 20,000 in twenty 
years. Rome seemed to have entered fully upon the great work 
of Italian consolidation, when she was roused by the worst alarm 
of war she had yet heard. , In the very year of her conquest of 
Cisalpine Gaul, Hannibal took the command of the Carthaginian 
army in Spain (b.c. 221). 

The peace concluded twenty years before had left Carthage in a 
position as precarious as it was humiliating. It was not merely 
that she had lost the rich revenues of Sicily and the monopoly of 
her ancient lines of commerce: she had seen Rome take up a posi¬ 
tion of readiness to make a descent at ray moment upon Africa; 
while the reluctance with which tlie^ treaty had been ratified, and 
the subsequent seizure of Sardinia, proved that the will would not 
be wanting for the final attack. Nor was there much consolation 
to be found in the state of the government at home. The old 
money-worshipping aristocracy, who in the crisis o£ the war had 
withheld the means of victory, and the careless waiters upon the 
course of events, knew no better policy than to harp upon the 
necessity of peace. These had the ascendant in the Council of 
Elders, the Huudred, and the boards of government. But the 
urgent danger called into prominence another jlarty, of which we 
have a{) yet scarcely heard, though ft had doubtless been glowing 
into prominence. The popular instinct, which so often seizes the 
truth which rulers keep at bay, saw their only hope in war 
and their only saviour in Hamilcar. The chief leader of the party 
in the senate was Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of Hamilcar. The 
aristocratic and peace party was led by Hanno, who by some 
unknown achievements had been called the Great, but whose 
sluggish incompetence had reduced the affairs of the republic to a 
state too low to be .retrieved even by Hamilcar’s efforts.*- He 
guided the councils of h[s party from the beginning of the First 
Punic War tb thf end of the Second, 1 never relaxing his bitter 
enmity to tlyp house of Barca. When the senate were compelled 
in their extremity to call for the services of Hamilcar against the 
Libyans, they joined*.Hanno with%im in the command'; and, 
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though the indignant, soldiers sent the unpopular leader home, 
Hamilqar consented to receive him back as a colleague. 

The Libyan war brought out by a new and severe test the corrupt 
incompetency of«the aristocracy, who even dared to impeach Hamil- 
car for having provoked the revolt by promising his troops their pay; 
and the dfeizure of Sardinia showed what might be .expected from 
the Romans. A change of government was "Inevitable, but the 
popular party had to avoid giving 4 any pretext for Roman inter¬ 
vention. As the Roman writers are hostile to the Barcine party, 
we have no fair account.of the reform that "was effected; .but their 
very abuse of “ the revolutionary clubs of the most wicked men,” 
proves that the people had become a real power in the state. All 
we know for certain is that, without any great formal change in 
the constitution, Hanno was deposed from his command, and 
Hamilcar appointed commander-in-chief for an unlimited period. 
He could only be recalled by a vote of the popular assembly, 
and meanwhile his position was independent of the governing 
boards. Accordingly we Jind his successors making treaties by 
their own authority, and receiving embassies like the senate.*. His 
successor was to be appointed by the army, subject to the con¬ 
firmation of the popular assembly. His position was apparently 
distinguished from that of the military dictators to whom the people 
have so often committed their liberties by the absence of political 
power ; and we can only account for the acquiescence of the nobles 
in such an appointment by their supposing that African warfare , 
could furnish him no gfeat scope for mischief. , 

What then were his real powers to save or to destroy the state ? 
To the latter question there is ah answer unparalleled in history. 
The privileges of the nobles *were treated by the Barcine party 
with unexampled respect,*and the people had no liberties *to lose. 
Unwilling to commit the treason of usurping a tyranny, he had 
no basis of an honest popular feeling on which to build. Besides 
creating the resources with which to save his country in war, he 
had to waste a part of them in satisfying a populace hitherto 
governed only by corruption. IN’or was he better able to rely on 
the materials for an army. The citizens who had followed him 
to the field in the Libyan war, had fought, on thatj as in former 
emergencies, only for self-preservation j and all that he could 
expect from that class waff a supply of abl3 and^devoted officers of 
the popular party. And after all, a moment’s revise, a change 

* Thj position of the Barcine family towards Carthago ii compared by Mommsen 
to that of the princes of the House oft)range towards the States-General of Mplltnd. 
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of feeling in the fickle multitude, or their corruption by the ggJ4 
of the rich nobles, might place him at the mercy of his opponents. 
He well knew that the government was as incapable of preparing 
for the inevitable war with deliberate care and patriotic self- 
sacrifice, as of resolving to begin it at the right moment or con¬ 
ducting it when begun, but that they were quite capable*of (giving 
up the advisers of war on the first demand from Rome, as Hanno 
afterwards proposed.to give up t Hannibal. 

If Carthage was to be saved, it' must be by resources from with¬ 
out, and yet not by foreign aid. The inspiration of genius guided 
Hannibal to the solution of the problem. Like the great adven¬ 
turer of modern times, who planned the conquest ■of the East in 
order to return and take Europe in the rear,* but with a less selfish 
object, Hamilcar sought for money, recruits, and a field of action, 
in the yet undeveloped resources of the great peninsula of Spain. 
His political enemies, and the Roman writers who repeat their 
calumnies, saw no further than the scheme of erecting a kingdom 
for his family; but the fidelity of tha^ family to Carthage is a 
sufficient answer to the charge. Whether his plan was that which 
was executed by Hannibal, of marching into Italy from Spain, in 
the hope of bringing back the conquest of Rome as his claim to his 
country’s gratitude, or whether the power acquired in Spain was 
to be first used for a reform in the government of Carthage, he 
himself perhaps hardly knew. Though his age was little above 
thirty, he is said to have felt a presentiment that he was not fated 
to see his schemes accomplished, and he took with him his “lion’s 
brood,” Haitnibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, to train up under his 
own eye and in his own camp, as soldiers worthy to complete the 
work, f - «, 

His secret was well kept from the jealous government. Soon 
after finishing the Libyan war, he marched westward, with his 
fleet under Hasdrubal attending him along the coast, and with a 
strong force-of elephants, as if against the Moors. His real aim 
was first discovered to the Senate by the news that he was in 
Spain, fighting against the natives, while a’part of his forces, left 
in Africa under Hasdrubal, crushed a fresh rebellion of the nomads, 

* See Napolecfo’s account of the views with which he sailed for Egypt, ip Ville- 
main’s Souvenirs Contemporains. 

f Livy represents Hannibal as first sent for by Hasdrubal after his father’s death ; 
but Hamilcar would scarcely leave his family at CWthage in what would amount to 
the position of hostages, and we know that Hannibal commanded the army under 
Hasdrubal’s administration. The incredibly malignant insinuation ascribed to Hanno 
on this occasion suggests that here, as elsewhere/*the historian was drawing on his 
imagination for his facts.—(tiv. xxi. 3.) 
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1 so that he could not be charged with leaving Africa undefended. 
Admiration of his enterprise, and hope for their own cause from 
its result, would be sufficient motives with the people to secure 
him from recal, and many an adventurous spirit would hasten to 
join him. Of the details of his operations we have no account; 
but their insult was the conquest of a large-portion of the peninsula, 
and the subjection, by war or negociation; of fhany of the native 
tribes, whom he trained to form an afmy. The traces left in the pext 
generation of his government in Sp*ain forced from even such a bitter 
enemy as Cato the tribute of admiration—that no king was worthy 
to be named by the side of Hamilcar Barca. His further plans 
appear to have'been just ripe for execution when he fell, in the 
flower of his age, in battle against the Vettones (b.c. 229). 

Hasdrubal, who succeeded to his father-in-law’s command during 
the minority of Hannibal, postponed the war with Rome as the 
inheritance of its sworn champion, and devoted His great political 
genius to the consolidation of what might now be .truly called the 
Barcine kingdom in Spain. ^He drew the bonds with the native tribes 
closer by conciliation and hospitality to their chieftains; and founded 
the city of New Carthage in the most convenient position and on 
the most splendid harbour of the coast, looking both to Italy and 
Africa. His moderation seems to have assured the Romans against 
any danger fron»tlie side of Spain, if indeed they could have be¬ 
lieved that Carthage would venture on an aggressive war, and that 
not by sea but from so distant a base, divided from Italy by the 
Pyrenees and Alps and the wild tribes between,them. They 
affected to be satisfied with the explanation that the conquest of 
Spain had been undertaken to procure means for paying the con¬ 
tributions due under the treaty. Meanwhile they constituted 
themselves,* on the shores ftf the Iberian as of the Adriatic sea, the 
protectors of the Greek communities, the chief of which were 
Emporise ( Ampurias ) at the foot of the Pyrenees, and Zacyntbus 
or Saguntum ( Murviedro ) south of the Ebro. With this hold upon 
the peninsula in case of future operations, they chose for the present 
to make a treaty with Hasdrubal, by which the river Iberus {Ebro) 
was made the limit of the two empires, and the independence of 


Saguntum was secured (b.c. 226). , ’ 

Hasdrubal was assassinated by a native after an administration 
of eight years; and the acclamations of the camp, which hailed 
Hannibal his successor, were ratified by the unanimous voice of the 
Carthaginian people, drowning the remonstrances of Hanno (b.o. 
221). At the age of twenty-six, he was already trained to a per- 
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sonal courage and endurance, which surpassed that of the hardiest 
veteran, and practised in that knowledge of war which made him 
the greatest general of antiquity. But his character will appear 
better from his career than from the brilliant pibture which Livy 
draws of his virtues, only to draw over it the black shadow of his 
crimes.* He was one of those devoted men, whose lives*talfe their 
complexion from the one object of their destiny; and that object 
was* at least the salvation of 1m country : for the student of this 
period of history must never forget that Carthage had reached that 
crisis at which aggrandisement was the only means of self-defence; 
and her sole protection against the impending invasion of Africa 
was to anticipate it by herself invading Rome. To' have perceived 
and acted on this truth was the great merit of the Barcines. 

It is no exaggeration of Livy’s rhetoric that Hannibal assumed 
the command in Spain with the feeling that Italy was his pro¬ 
vince. The still unfinished Celtic war seemed to combine with 
the Macedonian quarrel about Demetrius of Pharos to present an 
opportunity for attacking Rome, whose casual good fortune relieved 
her of these embarrassments just Ijefore the war began. The two 
campaigns in which he completed the subjection of the tribes 
south of the Ebro are represented by Livy as a stealthy approach 
towards Saguntum in search of a pretext for attack, but the treaty 
of Hasdrubal was not likely to weigh on a conscience bound by 
the oath imposed by Hamilcar. A real ground of hesitation was 
found in the ascendency of the peace party at'Carthage, whither 
the Roman ^envoys, rudely repulsed by “Hannibal, carried their 
complaints, instead of being provoked to war. It was equally in 
vain that Hannibal goaded on the Saglmtines• to give him a pre¬ 
text fqr hostilities; and he found 'one at last in their pretended 
aggressions on a tribe allied with Carthage. 11 

The 'siege of Saguntum was commenced in the spring of b.c. 
21-0, and while the Romans were wasting their time in the war 
with Demetrius of Pharos, the city defended itself for eight 
months with a desperation only paralleled by other Spanish sieges 
down to that of Zaragoza. Its cruel fate was the usual, though 
horrible consequence of such a resistance; for never do the worst 
passions of human nature ride so triumphant over every whisper 
of mercy as in a city stormed after a long siege, and the horrors 
of Badajoz fnake us slow to judge the Carthaginians for those of 

* Hannibal’!”relentless hatred of the Romans no more implies personal malignity 
of character than the injunction of Nelson to his midshipmen to hate a Frenchman 
like the devil. •• 
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Saguntum. The fall of the Iberian city involved that of the 
stronghold of aristocracy at Carthage. The popular enthusiasm, 
kindled by the first news of war, was roused to a flame by the 
distribution of the booty. During the siege, the Romans had 
sent an embassy to Hannibal, who referred them to Carthage. 
There tfeey*addressed the Senate as being no party to the attack 
on Saguntum, and demanded that Hannibal should be given up. 
Hanno, who alone ventured to advise compliance, was heard with 
the silence of personal respect; but he was only answered by the 
complaint that the speech of the Roman ambassador had been 
less hostile, and the Romans were admonished to prefer the old 
alliance of Carthage to their recent league with Saguntum. The 
news of the city’s fall reached Rome just as the envoys returned. 
Wonder at Punic audacity, regret at the waste of the forces of the 
republic in petty wars, and shame at having permitted the cata¬ 
strophe, all contributed to a panic fear. Their fancy saw Hanni¬ 
bal already past the Ebro, leading after him all -the nations of 
Iberia, and stirring up the* tribes of Gaul. A war with all the 
world was to be waged in Itajy and before the walls of Rome. 
But the alarm soon took the turn of decisive action; the course 
to be pursued was indicated by the allotment .of provinces to the 
newly elected consuls—Spain to P. Cornelius Scipio, and Africa 
with Sicily to # Trberius Sempronius: and war against Carthage 
was voted by the comitia. 

In the spring of°B.c. 218, a last embassy was sent to Carthage, 
to ask simply whether the act of Hannibal was that of the state, 
and if so, to make the solemn declaration of war. The only 
answer was a bold •defence of tlic justice of the act. Upon this, 
Fabius,»the chief of the ambassadors, gathering up the boaom of 
his toga as*if lie held something in its folds, said: ‘ 6 Here we 
carry for you p«ace and war: take which you please.”" With 
equal resolution, though in a suppressed voice, the senators 
replied: “ Give which you like; ” and when Fabius, shaking out 
the fold, exclaimed, “ I give you war,” they accepted it with ofie 
voice, and pledged themselves to carry it on in the same spirit 
From Carthage the ambassadors passed over into Spain, to try if 
the tribes could be detached from the Carthaginian cause. After 
some success beyond the Ebro, they met*with a decisive repulse 
from the Volcians; the repiy of whose agecl chi^ftaifi, even if it 
be invented by the rhetoric of Livy, gives a true expression of the 
feelings, natural to the native peoples. He askted them how they 
dared offer the alliance of a state which had* betrayed Saguntum 
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more foully than Cartilage had destroyed, it, and bad them seek 
allies where its fate had not been heard of. The watchword was 
adopted by the other tribes, and the ambassadors retired into 
Gaul, where they were equally unsuccessful in preparing an oppo¬ 
sition to the passage of Hannibal. It was only at Massilia that 
they rested from the alarms inspired by the armed councils of the 


Hannibal had meanwhile returned from the smoking ruins of 
Sagunium to New Carthago, ‘where ho spent the winter in pre¬ 
paring at once for the invasion of Italy, and for the defence of 
Spain and Africa, for lie W/is the general-in-chief of Carthage at 
home as well as abroad. He had an army of 120,000 foot, 16,000 
horse, and AS elephants, and a fleet of quinquereinos manned 
and 18 not manned, besides the reserves of ships and elephants at 
(torthuge. But the quality of his troops differed widely from that 
of the common Punic armies. Discarding all mercenaries, lie 
(rusted to the Libyans and Iberians who, trained under bis own 
eyes, found a subslilule for the impose of patriotism in attach¬ 
ment to their general. As a sign of his confidence and a prepa¬ 
ration for the long campaigns that lay before them in a. distant 
land, lie’’gave them leave of absence for the winter; and he 
secured the devotion of the Libyans by a promise of the Cartha¬ 
ginian franchise as the reward of vietorv. lie allotted ^0,000 
men to the defence of Africa, the imssjigc of the Straits especially 
being- secured by a strong force. In {Spain lie left 1 *.2,00(1 infantry 
and ‘2b()0 cavalrv, with the lmlk of the-navv, under his brother 
Ilasdrubal; and be placed in the fortress of Saguntmn the hostages 
whom he took from the natives for the fidelity ol* their troops. All 
that lj,e required of the home government was to send ouUiO quin- 
queremes and 1000 soldiers to ravage the coasts of 'Italy, and, if 
])ossible, to station 2o ships at Lilylacuni. 11 is* own course was 
to execute the plan inherited front his father—a direct invasion 
of Italy. A moderate force thrown on any point of the Italian coast 
would have had no hope ot success amidst allies now more (irmly 
bound to Home than when they had stood faithful to her against 
Pyrrhus. But Rome might be approached through the recently sub¬ 
jugated and still faithless tribes of Gaul, who, it has been observed, 
were to Hannibal what t Poland was to Napoleon, in his very similar 
Russian campaign. Treaties were concluded with the Insubrians 
and Boii; fLid, if Hannibal could force his: way through the untamed 
savages between file Pyrenees and the Alps, he reckoned on finding, 
as he descended into Italy, both guides and reinforcements. 
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“ In parte opens mei licet nuhi prmfari bclfum inaxime omnium mcmorabile, qua 
unquam gesta siut, me setljiturum ; quod, Ilannibnle duce, Carthapiiiiiensea cum populo 
Romano gessere. Nam neqiie validioica opibus ully* inter se civitatos gentesque con- 
tulerunt arina, neque his ipsis tantum unquam virium atquc roboria fuit: et hand ignotas 
belli artes inter so, sed (‘xpertaa prime Punico couserebant hello • et adeo varia belli 
i’ortuua anccpsque Ma*s fuit, lit propius porieulo fucrint qui vicciunt.” 


CHARACTER OF Till: SECOND PUNIC WAR—ITS Til REE PERIODS AND THREE. SCENES, ITALY, 
S PAIN, AND AFR1UU- FJRST VERlOl)' MARCH i»K 11 ANNIU \i. THROUGH SPAIN 
AND GAUL — Mu\ K'tKNTS OF Tilli CoNSIL NCIPln--I1 ANNIIi VI.’s PASSAGE oF T1IK ALPS 
-IJATTLIS OF Till: TICIM s AND THE TREBl A—II AN M UAL IN KIIURIA—BATTLE OK 
Tin: trasimiae uio: — vahii s maximi s made hk’tvtuii, 41 qut cu notando hks- 
T ITl 1 IT REM ” — HANNIBAL IN APULIA — CNKll S m’IPJo IN SPAIN- < Til IIll> CAMPAIGN' 
BATTLE OF C AN WE — RoM A V F"l!’lfTl DII R E \ oLT <'F CUM A - CARTII VGINIAN W INTER- 

Qi’AnrEKs - SECOND PERIOD iianmrals must di fi vr, ap nola— ms re- 
pul,< 1 : FROM AND CAPTURE oF T \KENT I.M — ROMAN si (Vl'sM S IN UiDINIA AND 
SPAIN— SICILIAN WAR - I»E l I'll OF II loRO — REVOLUTION AND HKVoLT (>F SYRACUSE — 
IIS MEl.E AND CAPTURE—DI \TII oF ARCHIMEDES- DEATH OF THE TWO SCIPMS IN 
SPAIN — H AN M B VI,’S MARCH To RoMP. HIS RETKEA I'— HKC«>VI UY OF CAPUA AND 
TAKLNTLM--DI'FE VT AND DEATH oF M \ RCLJ LUH- -IIASDRI li\L MARCHES To AID HAN¬ 
NIBAL—1IIS DEFEAT ANI) D1MTII AT Till, METAUIU’S — THIRD PERIOD . P. COR¬ 
NELIUS soipio—iiv coNqui.sr or spain- his journey to ahuoa -his election 
TO THE CoNsp^slIll' --INVASION OF AFRIC \ — DEFK VT oF THE CAR1 HAGINIANS-- 
LFAUVK WITH M ASJN |ss v - II AN MI5A i/ S UI«\L KR">1 ITALY— RATTLE «'F Z\MA — 
CoNCl.VSIoX op THE YAH. 


Tuot'dil more than twenty centuries have passed since the 
second war between Home and .Carthage, and the world lias 
witnessed, and still witnesses, conflicts compared will) which its 
mere magnitude and the vevy principles al issue were insignificant, 
it is still in many respects 4 * the most memoralile of all wars ever 
■waged.” It displayed to the world two of its greatest generals, one 
perhaps the greatest of all, except, him who never made a mistake 
in war and never lost a gun. It bequeathed to the students of 
the art of war every form of example and of warning, and left to 
free states in *vor\ ..go the far nobler lessons of effort, self-sacri¬ 
fice, long-endurance, and confidence amidst desperate fortunes. 
Above all, it decided the future destiny of thf* world, whether the 
nations should become the slaves of a commercial oligarchy 
and of oriental superstitions, or be united under the laws of a 


free state, which even as a conqueror respected their liberties, 
in readiiiess to receive the? truth that should make them free 
indeed. 
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Nor is the Roman historian less discriminating in the promi¬ 
nence he assigns to the Carthaginian leader: for it was not so 
much a war between two republics as between the genius of 
Hannibal and Hie resources of the Homan people. As we watch 
the great captain's course, Carthage remains altogether in the 
background, grudgingly contributing a few supplies, but more 
discouragements through the intrigues of I [anno and bis party, 
and utterly tailing in the extreme crisis, when Hannibal was com¬ 
pelled to fall back upoy her resources. The nearest parallel in history 
is the position of General Jhionaparte, at about the same ago, 
during bis first campaign rn Italy: but a brilliant hsue relieved 
the latter in a few months from the anxieties which Hannibal 
endured for fifteen years. Accordingly it is his steps that the 
historian follows, and his alternations of* success and reverse mark 
out the three periods into which the eighteen years of the war are 
naturally divided. Three campaigns conducted him in triumph 
from New Carthage to the field of Canine (a.e. 21S—21b). Then 
came the first cheek: the tide secnnJl to turn in favour of the 
Romans: but Hannibal held his. ground in Italy with various 
fortun 4 for ten years, till the successes of Seipio, and the fatal 

battle of the Metaunis, cut him off from 1 1 is true military base in 

• %• 

Spain (b.c. 21 o— 20b). At length he was called back to meet, 
the danger, to avert which he had begun* the wav,—the invasion 
of Africa by a general who knew how to avoid the errors of Aga- 
thoeles and Regains. The election of Seipio to tin* consulship 
marks the .beginning of the last period of the war, which was 
concluded live years later by lijs triumph for the victory of Zania. 
(n.e. 20n—201). And the war has three scenes, as well as three 
period's,—-Italy, Spain, and Africa—besides the episode* of the 
Syracusan war consequent upon the death of Micro. It is espe¬ 
cially important to keep an eye fixed upon the* events in Spain, 
for it was their early occupation of that base of Hannibal's opera¬ 
tions, that alone enabled the Scipios to sow the seeds of victory 
which they reaped on the field of Zama. 

In the spring of n.o. 218, Hannibal set out from Now Carthago 
with an army of SM),t)00 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, Africans 
and Iberians, in the*proportion of about two to one, and with 37 
elephants. t The passvgt of the Ebro placed him beyond the limits 
of the Barcinc* kingdom, among the wild tribes of Catalonia, 
ever renowned for their fierce independence, and inclined, if to 
either party, to the Romans. The four months and fourth part 
of his army, 4 exhausted in subduing them, were not deemed a cost 
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too great for making Spain secure; and he left, besides, 11,000 
men under Han no to guard the newly-conquered province. The 
intricate passes of the Pyrenees gave many of the Spaniards the 
opportunity of desertion; but, so far from regretting this weeding 
of his forces, Hannibal is said to have sent back a large part 
of his army, as a contradiction to the presentiment that few were 
destined to return. He entered (bull with a picked force of 
50,000 horse and 0o00 foot, and .marched without serious oppo¬ 
sition to the Rhone, reaching it opposite to Avignon about the end 

of J 111 v. 

% 

I( was here lor the first lime that, lie met with even the show of 

* 

resistance from the Romans. Their councils had been wavering 
and their forces wasted in petty outorprizes, as if Carthage had 
been thoroughly” subdued, and the time for action everywhere left 
at their disposal. While making anew enemy in Macedonia, they 
had neglected to crush the Pelts and make themselves masters of 
the Alps, or to resist tin* growth of the Barcide power in Spain—at 
least, if not before, by sending a force adequate* to save* Saguntum, 
and failing that by seizing the country between the Pyrenees and 
Ebro---or to anticipate the crisis by employing their fleet of 220 
sail to strike a decisive blow in Africa. Even when the allotment 
of the provinces to the new consuls had indicated the proper course 
of action, it was*not followed up with any vigour. The repeated 
rumours that Hannibal had passed the Ebro filled the I tomans 
with a vague alarm, and reduced tlioir policy almost to tlie defen¬ 
sive. The consul Nanpronius remained in Sicily, while his col¬ 
league Seipio waited to quell some'disturbances in Cisalpine (biul. 
It was about tin 1 cud of Juno when Seipio landed at Massilia on 
his voyage to Spain, and learned that Hannibal was in full march 
towards the Rhone. He postponed all else to the object of dis¬ 
puting the passage* of the river, and made arrangements for that 
purpose with tin* friendly Gallic tribes, who were under the 
influence of the Massaliots. Tin*, consul himself w'as still at Mas¬ 
silia, deliberating 011 the best way of guarding the passage, when 
Hannibal, r< ichm- the ri\er, found the left bank occupied only 
by the Gauls, whom he outflanked by sending n .detachment, 
across 011 rafts two days' march higher up, aud easily forced the 
passage. Seipio, first enlightened by a cavalry reconnaissance, 
hastened up the river only fo find that Hannibal* was three days’ 
march beyond the river. He now resolved topsail back to Pisa 
and aid Jiis colleague to nieeft the invader in Cisalpine Gaul; but 
after all his blunders he took a step which contributed mainly to 
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save the state, by sending the bulk of his a army into his allotted 
province of Spain under liis brother Cneius, thus providirfg occu¬ 
pation for Hasdrubal, and checking the flow of HannibaPs supplies 
and reinforcements. 

Two passes then led across the Alps from the banks af the lower 
Rhone, for the coast-road through the Riviera —to say nothing of 
resistance from the Massaliots—would have placed Hannibal far 
from his expected allies in Cisalpine Gaul. The one by the Cottian 
Alps (Alt. Gene ere ), though lower and more direct, led through 
the more difficult country into the territory of the savage Taurini 
(round Turin), who were the enemies of the Insuhrians. Resides 
these reasons for the rejection of that route, the easier though 
higher pass of the Grainn Alps (Little Mt . >SV. Hcrnurd) was 
the ordinary and well-known route from Gaul to Italy, and it is 
now almost universally agreed that this route was Hannibal's. Rut 
the passage of light-armed hordes of Celts, though they doubtless 
suffered terribly in their migrations across the Alps, was a very 
different task from the transit of a threat army, with baggage, 
cavalry, and elephants, at a season when the autumn snows were 
falling, and resisted by the mountaineers, against whom they had 
to fight their way to the very summit of the pass.* The descent, 
though free from enemies, was still more dangerous, and in one 
spot on the banks of the Doria, where the avalanches glide along 
an almost vertical slope, it required the labour of three days to 
make the road practicable for the elephants. It was about the 
middle of (September when the shattered army rested in the plain 
of Ivrca, amongst, the friendly people of the Salassians. Since the 
passage of the Pyrenees the army had lost more than half its force, 

* It scans equally unnecessary to trouble tlu* cartel* with the arguments upon a 
question which may now lu» considered settled, or, in these dnvs of Alpine trawl, to 
dwell on the details ot the passage. Livv\ rhetorical cmbeUishments probably bear 
much the same pioportmn to the truth as David's picture of Napoleon on his im¬ 
possibly-poised charger to the grey-coated tiavcller toiling up the rocky -steps on his 
mule. After all that has been done to smooth the passage, a personal knowledge of 
the ground gives an idea of the achievement such as no words could coin cy to one 
who has never crossed the Alps lmt the traveller must not forget the contrast, so 
beautifully drawn by Rogers, between “the path of pleasure” which modem 
engineering has “Hung lijfe a silver zone” round mountains and along ravines, aud 
the pathless chasms through which 

• “ The Cafthaginian, on his way to Rome 

Entered their fastnesses. Trampling the snows 
The war-horse reared, and the towered elephant 
Upturned his trunk into tliejnurky sky, 

Then fumbled headlong, swallowed up ami lost, 

He and his rider.” 


r> 
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and numbered only 2Q,000 infantry and (WOO cavalry. Military 
critics have censured an enterprise achieved at such an enormous 
sacritice; but a first exp(‘riment is always cosily, and the boldness 
which carried Hannibal through the unknown dangers of moun- 
tains, rivers, and barbarian tribes must have had an ample reward 
when he lelt that lie had kept his early oath and realized his 
father’s projects by bis very presence oh the soil of Italy. u The 
unerring tact of historical tradition, has always dwelt on the.last 
link in the great chain of preparatory stejis, the passage of the 
.Alps, with a greater admiral ion than on the battles of the Trasi- 
niene lake and of tlie plain of Canine#’’ 

In reverting*to tin* obvious parallel of Napoleon’s passage of the 
Alps, we ought not to overlook the resemblance to Wellington’s 
invasion of the peninsula in the smallness of the army led by each 
against, the forces of an empire. Out of the 700,001) lighting men 
who formed the levy of Italy, no army was prepared to fall upon 
fix; exhausted troops. The last harrier of the Alps had been 
yielded, like those of Hi#* Kbro, the Pyrenees, and the Rhone. 
Hannibal had lime to rest his forces, to capture the hostile 4 city of 
Turin, and to gain over by threats or promises all the Celtic, and 
Ligurian tribes of Piedmont, before he was called upon to measure 
Ins strength with Scipio. The consul, with a force of less than 
20.000 men/ so, far fiom being able to guard 1 he Alpine passes, 
had been fulIv % oeeiipied in keeping down risings among the (hulls; 
and now, in the midst of insurgent tribes, lie bad to check the 
advance of I he < 'art hagiftian. It was an hile marrhyig up the left 
bank of I he, Po that his advanced guard encountered Hint ol‘ Han¬ 
nibal in a plain l)eyomt the Ticinus ( T/rt/m). A skirmish, in 
which ^oih generals 1« m »k partpro\ed the superiority of the Nu- 
niidian liorsC ; and Seipio, 4 severely wounded, owed liis life to the 
courage of his s^n Publius, a )oulJi of seventeen, who afterwards 
sa\ed the stale itself. 

The great military talents by which Scipio atoned for liis pre¬ 
vious errors now extricated bis army from destruction. While 

4 / 

Hannibal war \ 'vparing fora ])!tclied batth 1 , with the advantages 
ofa-plai lor Ins cavalry and elephants, and a broad river in the 
enemy’s rear, Scipio retreated across both the Tieimf and the Po, 
and took up a station under the walls <>f. flaccidia. r J hence, re¬ 
fusing the battle otiered by .Hannibal, he tell biu*k ifpon a strong* 
position on the hills on the right bank of* the Tiebi;*.( lrvbbai), a 

* Tin*, was aimy stationed # m Cisalpine Caul under two pnetors, of which 
Scipio laid taken the command. • 

von. u. 
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confluent of the Po, dry in summer, hut forming a rapid torrent in 
the winter, which had now set in. Here he was joined by .his col¬ 
league Sempronius, who had returned by sea from Lilybmum to 
Ariminum, whence lie had marched to Placentia. Cisalpine Gaul 
was now in open insurrection, but the united consular armies, 
numbering 40,000 men, were so posted as to compel Hannibal to 
try an attack on their front with his inferior force, or to trust him¬ 
self-in winter quarters to the doubtful fidelity of the Gauls. They 
had only to hold the position so well taken by Scipio. 

It was the misfortune of Home’s double magistracy that, when 
both consuls were present i:i the field, the ineompeteney or jea¬ 
lousy of the less able often ruined the common cause. Owing to 
Scipio’s wound, the command had devolved upon Sempronius, whose 
year of ollice was just expiring. Eager for distinction, he could 
not withstand the provocations by which Hannibal tried to bring 
on a battle. His cavalry was scut out to protect the friendly Mi¬ 
lages round Placentia from the ravages of the Punic horse, and a 
first success encouraged bolder skirmish's, fn one of these, on a 
rainy winter day, the Homan horse and light infantry were enticed 
by the flying Numidians across the swollen Trebia, when suddenly 
they came upon the entire Punic army drawn up in battle array. 
The whole Homan force hurried across the river to support their 
vanguard, with no time to make preparations or,take food. The 
skirmishers in their front and the cavalry on their wings were 
soon overwhelmed by the Punic, elephants and horse ; but the 
infantry, which had already gained some advantage, still .stood 
firm, though*outflanked on both sides. The battle was decided by 
the charge of the Carthaginian Sacred Hand,* ;j()00 strong, under 
Hannibal’s brother JMago, upon the Hank and rear of the' Romans. 
The main body of 10,000 infantry, however, succeeded in cutting 
its way through the confused masses of the enemy to the fortress 
of Placentia, where they were joined bv other bands which had 
escaped to the camp unpursued. The obstinate courage that saved 
so large a portion of the army was some mitigation of a disaster 
which gave ITannibal all Northern Iialv. His own armv sufibred 
severely from diseases eontnoted by exposure to the weather, and 
be lost all Ids elephants but one. Retiring into winter qiuirfeis, 
be enlisted large bodiep pf the insurgent Gauls, who now declared 
everywhere in hi$ favour; and his operations in the early spring 
gave him Icrgc reinforcements from the hardy mountaineers of 


* See p. 401. 
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Liguria. The remains of the Roman army passed the winter shut 
up in •the fortresses of Placentia and Cremona. 

The Romans were not yet seriously alarmed. The new consuls 
took I he field with armies of the usual complement of four legions, 
to command the western and (‘astern roads from the north, and, 
alter Securing the passes of the Apennines, to effect a junction in 
Caul. Plaminius advanced to Arretium (J/rcce), and Servilius 
to Ariminum (lluHtni). Meanwhile Hannibal had made ohe of 
those rapid changes ofha.se which form s(j sfriking-a feature of his 
mode of warfare. Knowing that Home was onlv reallv ■vulnerable 
at the heart and on the eondit ion* of shale mg the (idelitv of the 
Jtalians, he resolved to advance into Etruria (n.r. 217). At the 
beginning of spiing he cross(‘d the Apennines hy the line of the 
Mnera, and descended to the lower Arno, while Plaminius was 
walching the upper course of the latter stream. The early spring 
rains and melted snows had so Hooded the marshes about Pisa, that 
for four da\s' march the soldiers had not a dr\ spot on which to 
rest, except flic piles of®baggage and the bodies of the beasts of 
burthen that fell dead. Men,and horses were decimated hy various 
diseases, and Hannibal himself lost an eye by ophthalmia. Pmt, 
he achieved Ins purpose, and, marching up the Arno, rested 
at Piesuhu (/V,Wc). 

Tin 4 consul Plaminius was a. party leader, whose 1 appointment to 
the conduct of the war was a political demonstration of popular 
favour. AVliat u’as worse, he fancied himself a soldier as well as 
a demagogue, though Ins successes against the Itisubrians in his 

i' n / n m 

former consulship (n.c. 2215) had been gamed by his soldiers as 
much over the errors of* their general as over the enemy. In his 

P i/ 

eagerness to anticipate any interference from the Senat<;, he had 
hastened from Rome belbre the commencement of his year of 
otliee.* r >111 1ti‘ had made no good use of the time, and was still 
waiting at Arretium for the roads to become practicable, when the 
Carthaginian annv arrived at Picsuho. lb* had better have waited 
still, to give bi< colleague time to join him from Ariminum ; hut 
he was ' by the one idea of proving that tin 4 po))ular 

choice had fallen on the right leader. An\ inducement that might 
st ill,*be want mg v as supplied, when llannfhal marched past him 
on the road to Perusin, his (hulls la ving •waste the rich valley of 
the Chiana. Plaminius Ifroke up from Arretium and followed tlie 
Carthaginian army beyond Cortona, where the road passed through 

* AUtliis timo tin* consuls cnlcicd on lln*n oHioc tin* hies, tlie loth tiny, of 

March. It was in B.c. loo that their tcim of oiticc liiA began on the 1M of January. 

' * ff2 
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a defile of the Apennines round the north-western angle of the 
Trasimene lake di Pcnujat'). The hills, sweeping round in 

a large segment of a circle, enclose a plain, the only outlet towards 
Perusia being through a narrow marshy pass, and (hence over the 
crest of a woody hill, now surmounted by the village of Tuoro. 
This was the spot which Hannibal chose to waylay his rash'oppo¬ 
nent. His best infantry, drawn up on the last-named hill, barred 
the outlet from the pass : his light-armed troops lined the crests 
of the arc of mountains, and the cavalry were placed in ambush 
near the entrance to the plain. While the early morning mist 
from the lake covered the dangers which the consul wa« too care¬ 
Jess to suspect or examine, the Roman column marched into the 
pass, which was instantly closed behind by the Punic cavalry. 
Plaminius was drawing up his army to attack the only troops he 
saw—those on Mt. Tuoro—when lie was assaulted on every side. 
It was rather a. massacre than a battle. Those in the roar re 

driven into the hike bv the Numidian horse and the (Jallie broad- 

•/ 

swords; the centre was cut to pieces in "die pass, ami the consul 
himself slain ; while I he vanguard o ( ’ 0000 men proved tin* might 
of the Roman legions bv cutting their wav through to an Kirns- 
can village on a hill. Here thevwere surrounded bvthe victorious 
armv, and surrendered to Maharbal the next day. The Romans 

* i 

left. Id,000 men slain upoji the field, and as m;*nv wen* taken 
prisoners. Tin* loss of Hannibal was only IdOO, mostly of the 
light-armed (buds. The rivulet which that day ran blood into the 
lake still preserves the terrible name of Sawjn'utctto. To crown Hie 
disaster, and to show how it might haw been averted bv a few 
days’ patience, the advanced guard of 4000 cavalry, whom Ser- 
vilius had sent forward to assure his colleague of his own approach, 
were captured or cut to pieces. 

Home found herself once more, as in ancient, days, with Etruria 
in the possession of an enemy, and her own line' of defence upon 
the Tiber. The bridges were broken down, and the defence of the 
city was entrusted to (^rmrs Eaiuis Maximus as dictator. An 
army of reserve was formed, and the licet recalled, for the defence 
of the city, while two new legions were raised for service in the 

*. / » i 

field. But Hannibal Was too good a soldier to risk a prenVature 
attack on Home, till *li6 had gained over some of her allies. 

4 ' . 4 . 

With this view lie dismissed the Italian prisoners without ransom, 
as he had dismissed those taken at the Trebia, detaining only the 
Homan citizens. Nor would he waste time against the strong 

o v o 

position in which the'consul Scrvilius rested upon the northern 
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fortresses. He crossed the Umbrian Apennines—failing in an 
attempt by the way to surprise the fortress of Spoletium ( Spoteto ) 

—and having laid waste the J Ionian farms which were scattered 

1 ’ . 

over Pieeuum, he rested on the Adriatic coast to refresh and reor¬ 
ganize J^is army. The abundance of captured Homan arms enabled 
him fo adopt the important measure of equipping his Libyan 
infantry in the Homan fashion, aixf the inaction of the enemy 
allowed him a full month to e*\oi\ ise his soldiers in the ilse of 
their new arms. No proof of military genius could be greater than 
the successful adoption of a new system of tactics in the middle of 
a campaign. # But the main object # of his march across Italy had 
failed. None of all the Sahclhan communities, which had with¬ 
stood Home for so many years, wavered in their allegiance, and ho 
marched as far as Luceria. without receiving the submission of a 
single city. Their fidelity was nothing short of a pledge of ulti¬ 
mate victory for Home; and she had now a general who knew at 
IcaM how to wait Ibr it without risking I lie common safety. 

While d( ri\ mg abundTint supplies Horn the rich plains of Apulia, 
Hannibal found that his man'll was watched and his Hank threat¬ 
ened from (he heights above by the dictator, (). Babins Maximus 
Verrucous. Having muled the new lew of two legions with the 
arm\ of Sending Babins had entered on that strategic policy 
which g.tinod for him ihe surname ofjhe Lhnjnrr (<’imdator), 

“ ,\\ \\ !,!• ill \|\ ]| '•l«-11 <1 I 111* linlll.m '»! .111- 

A linn adherent of the old policy and old habifs of the Homan 
nobles, cautious both l>\ age and temperament, and a warm oppo¬ 
nent of the late consul Blaminiiis, he had lvsohed to be drawn by 
no lefnplahot) into tin 1 po>silfihl\ of losing a pitched battle. The 
pre-cnee of an unbroken army, always dogging his steps and 
harassing his Tnareh, must keep back the Carthaginian from any 
decisive enterprise; and, however surely this excess of caution 
enabled Hannibal to calculate his adversary's movements, he dared 
not treat hi,-, with contempt. Opposed to such a general, Han¬ 
nibal t uH only make the most of his opportunities Ibr injuring 
the Homans, and tempting the faith of their allies. Ho recrossed 
the Apennines, through Samnium, into CiAnpnnia,’where, besides 
the plunder of the rich plains, he hoped to find friends in Capua. 
It seemed as if the caution of Babins was to rerp its reward in the 
opportunity of striking a blow at once »safe # and decisive. Still 
watering the Carthaginians from the heights, unmoved at their* 
ravages of the richest possessions of the •Iloman allies, he closed 
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the passages of the Apennines against their ft?treat. The hope of 
an insurrection in Capua having failed, Hannibal was retiring from 
the ravaged country, when he found Fahius impregqably posted at 
Casilinum (llu* jnodern Capua). On the left hank of the Vultur- 
nus, the city itself was strongly garrisoned; the dictator^ main 
body was posted on the heights above the right bank; and 4000 
men blocked the road, beside the river at their feet. Hannibal extri¬ 
cated his army by one of those ludicrous stratagems which success 
redeems from appearing puerile.* Tying lighted faggots to the 
horns of amumher of oxen, he caused his light-anned troops to 
drive them over the lower heights. The troops posted.on the road, 
thinking that the Carthaginian army was slipping olf between 
them and Fahius, made a hastv movement to the risiht. The 
light-armed Ligurians and (buds knew how to keep them occupied 
while Hannihal passed in full march along the open road: and the 
following morning hr drew oil* his skirmishers, who had inflirtnl 
greater loss than they had suffered. He then made a wide circuit 
through the Apennines, and returned to Apulia laden with hoo{\, 
but without gaining any adherents'.from tin* mountain tribes. 
Here he formed an entrenched camp at Cemnium, not far from 
Lueeria, and prepared to winter. JI is soldiers were scat fered in 
detachments, ravaging the eounfrv, and bringing in stores, when 
M. Mimieiux Felix, vho, as. master of the horse, Vqmmaudcd in 
the dictator's absence, deemed the opportunity favourable for 
holder taefies. Forming a cam]) near that of the enemy, he inter¬ 
cepted their supplies, and engaged in some successful skirmishes 
even with Hannibal himself. The populaypariy jn Ihune, unit mg 
with the proprietors who had suffered by Jlamuhars ravages, now 
broke out into complaints against Hie inaction of bajiius* and 
Minucius was associated with him in the dictatorship. If Fahius 
had really carried caution to excess—as seems to havh been the Jack 
—Minucius soon proved how much easier it was to fall into the 
opposite error; and the succour of his aged colleague alone saved 
him from destruction in a battle he had imprudently risk' d. It is 
quite true that Home owed her salvation rather to the lirinness 
with which her confederacy was now consolidated, than to the 
delays of Fahius; butbvery lost battle provoked the danger*of a 
revolution. « » 

t f 

Even the failure of Minucius did not remove the impatience of 

/ 

* One is reminded of t'ue ingenious trick of the ( great Lord Dundonald, who es¬ 
caped from an enemy of overwhelming force by setting a light alloat, while he boro 
up on another tack. * 
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tlie Fabian tactics felt now by the Senate as well as the people. 
The former decided to raise an army such as the republic had 
never possessed before ; the latter resolved to place a man of their 
own at its head, flight legions were levied, each exceeding the 
usual strength bv one-fifth, with a proportionate increase in the 
auxiliaries, besides another legion, which was sent to operate in 
Cisalpine Caul, in tlie hope of withdrawing the Celts from Han¬ 
nibal to defend their homes. Tig.* ^Senate would have nominated 
a dictator; but. the unpopularity of Fabius bad extended to his 
oflire ; and all the ellbrls of the arisfo(‘ratie ])arty could only carry 
one ol*their candidates for the consulship, L. ^Kmilius Paulas, the 
conqueror of Demetrius of Pharos, whose military experience, it 
was vainly hoped, would be a check upon the incapacity of his 
popular colleague, the coarse and insolent demagogue C. Terentius 
Varro, the same who had moved the association of Minueius with 
Cabins in the dictatorship. The disappointment of that hope in 
the ensuing campaign is one of the most memorable events in the 

liistorv of the world. • 

« 

Hannibal opened his third, campaign late in the spring of v,.(\ 
2 1<> by marching from (ienmium in search of supplies, across the 
river Aulidus (U/tuifo), into the plain of Canusium 
Mclow this eit\,at a little distance from the right bank of the 
river, the Romans had established great magazines in the citadel of 
Cann.k, lntluTto, as Floras calls it, u an ob.scure Apulian town"; 
and the late consuls, who had wintered with the armvsince Fabius 

7 i 

bad laid down his oiliee, wen* unable to save this important post. 
Hannibal established himself in ?i camp on the rigTit hank of tlie 
Aulidus, resting upon.Vamue, while tlie new consuls, who had 
marehfd into Ajmlia, with the purpose of satisfying the universal 
feeling at Rome, and Jifiishing the w r ar by a decisive battle, 
encamped abend live miles above him. Their army amounted to 
80,000 infantry and (5000 cavalry, half of tlie former and two- 
thirds of the latter being Homans. Hannibal's infantry were only 
40,000, but hr bad 10,000 cavalry, whose quality vastly increased 
their sl a c/ionly to the Homan horse. For this force nothing 
could be more favourable than the level plain of Apulia; and a 
battle*alone could extricate Hannibal from*the danger of having 
his supplies cut off by an enemy nearly twice his strength, and 
possessed of Luccria and Other fortresses. The same*considcration 
allowed the consuls to choose their ow r n time and opportunity; and 
JKmilius took all liis measures to check the foraging along both 
banks of the river, and force Hannibal to cofne out and attack him 
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on his own ground. Urged hy Varro to approach nearer to the 
enemy, he constructed two camps, the huger on the right hank, 
above the Punic position, the smaller nearly opposite it on the left 
bank, about a mile both from it and the larger Roman camp. 
By an ancient but pernicious custom, when the consuls„were to¬ 
gether in the Held, they commanded on alternate days: and when 
the turn came to Varro, lie resolved to attack at any hazard. 

The didicnltie^ which have h* k en felt respecting the scene of the 
battle, involving even an uncertainty on which hank of the river it 
was fought, seem to been cleared up by the researches of Swin¬ 
burne upon the spot.* Thu sites of Unnusium and Canine are 
close to the right bank, on the spurs of a range of hills which 
leave a level space of only about half a mile in breadth; hut oil 
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the left bank, a llat peninsula is enclosed byagriaf hend'of ihe 
river. This phi in seems to have been* selected by Van’o as a lit 
spot to receive the attack of Hannibal, or else to* 1 cross I he river 
and storm the .Punic camp, which lay directly opposite. At the 
dawn of a summer's day,I the consuls marched out. of the greater 
camp, leaving there 10,000 men to fall upon the rear ot the Car¬ 
thaginians, and secure the victory already deemed certain. Tiny 
crossed the river, and formed a junction with the division in live 
lesser camp. The uinted army was then drawn up on the level 
peninsula with its right nesting on the river, and its left reaching 


* Swinburne's 'innrls, vol. i. pp. 1(57—172. 

*t* Nominally, the, 20(114 August; but, as the Unman calendar was already in con¬ 
fusion, from causes which have been explained, the true date appears to have been in 
June. 
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out into the plain beymd. A better position could hardly have 
been elfoscn to suit Ilannibars inferiority in infantry, and to giu* 
bis cavalry free scope for action; an 1 the error was made worse 
by crowding together the legions, -which were eonmiauded by the 
proconsu^ Servilius, in tiles unusually dee]). The cavalry held 
their accustomed position on the two wings; the right. being 
assigned to uKmiliiis, w it h the .Homan horse; while Verm, with 
the stronger eaxalry of the allies,-took his pos^upon the left, 
apparently with the hope of encountering Ilannibnl in ])ersoii. 
The ( arthaginian, who had likewise crossed the river, placed his 
heavy horse under Ilasdrubal on the loft, w ith the design of crush- 
inutile weaker ea\alrv of theenemx, and his Niunidiaus on the 
right. Rot ween them wen* ranged the infantry, in a convex 
crescent; the Lilians — who had now for the first time to trv 

i i 

the Homan tactics thev r had learnt—being drawn l)ack on the 

w mgs, and the (VI1 ic and Iberian troops pushed fonvard to bear 

the brunt of the held. The battle began almost simultaneously 

• ( * 

along the wlrnle line. <)rf the Homan left, the allied cawdrv beat, 

l 7 t> 

oil* the repeated i barges of the Nmnidians : in the centre, the 
lemons routed the Iberians and (hulls; bur the Homan cavalry 
on the right, against whom the chief attack of Hannibal was di¬ 
rected, ^a\ e w ay before the* Carthaginian hea\y horse, and were cut 
down, or dri\en # back across 1 In' ri\er, # or scattered oxer the plain. 
W ith a scant\ remnant, Jiims<dt* nlrcadx wounded, .Knuliiis flew 
to the support of 1 he infantrv, who were following up lheir advan¬ 
tage in the centre. Hut as the deiiM* column'penetrated the 
enemx’s line, the lubxan infant r\, w ho had a* vet been scarcely 
engaged, wheeled round, and attacked them on both Hanks with 
their dwn ^ weapons. ]Ueanw # hile Ilasdrubal, passing v;ith his 
x ictorious squadrons behifid the mass of the combatants on foot, 
broke the burst* of Yarro, already hard pressed by the Numidian 
caxalry. Then leaving- the latter to pursue the fugilivcs, lie 
charged upon the rear of the crowded Homan infantn. Flight 
was impossible and resistance vain. No quarter was gixen ; 
and the h mrv of war scared} affords an example of m> complete 
a massacre. Seventy thousand men were left dead upon the 
field, including two-thirds of the chief oflidcrs, eighty Homans of 
senatorial rank, flic proconsul Heredias, ifntl, above all, the consul 
yKmilius Fa,ulus, who had already sacrificed more tlian life itself 
to the duty of obeying* bis headstrong colleague. A few resolute 
men vindicated the might^of the Roman legions, as at the Trebia 
and the Trasimenc lake, by cutting their way through the field, 
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and rccrossing tlie river to Canushun. The 10,000 who had been 
left in the larger camp to reap the expected victory, were* carried 
away captives like the gleanings of the slaughter. Hannibal's 
loss of 0000 men fell, as usual, chieily upon the (hauls. 

The consul \ r arro, escaping to Vonusia by the spc<*l of his 
liorse, with only about seventy horsemen, survived to prove how 
constancy can retrieve disgrace and atone for error.* lie repaired 
to the post of d^ty at Canusiiim,* where the relies of the army had 
been rallied by the military tribunes, Appius Claudius Ihileher 
and 1 > . Cornelius Scipio, and the latter had for the second time 
given promise of his high destiny to save the state,J>v preventing 
the young nobles in the camp from leaving Italy in despair. Ry 
great exertions, two legions wre gathered at Canusium. As 
usual with the survivors of a disgraceful rout, tli«*v W(*re cou- 

O 7 k 

demned to serve' in disgrace and without pay. The pnvtor, M. 
Claudius Mareellus, the slayer of the (Jallic king Virdumarus, 
postponed Ins brilliant career in Sicily to take command of this 
army and to indict the tirst great blo\f on Hannibal, and Varro 
was recalled to Home. JI is reception there forms one of the* most 
striking examples of the heroic endurance* and dignified forbear¬ 
ance of tlie old Homan character. Its true meaning has been 
well set forth by Mommsen :- The headlong fall of tin* Homan 
power was owing, not to the fault of Fabius or Vai;ro, but to the 
distrust between the go\ernors and the governed,—to the variance 
between the Senate ami the citizens. If the deliverance and re¬ 
vival of the* strife were still possible, the work had to begin with 

the re-establishment of unity and of confidence at home. To 

• / 

have perceived this, and, what is of mure importance, to have 
done it^ and done it with an abstinence from all reci;imiftations, 
however justly provoked, constitutes tuc glorious and imperish¬ 
able honour of the Homan Senate. AVhen Varro—alone of all 
the generals who had commanded in the battle—returned to 
Rome, and the Homan senators met him at the gate, and thanked 
him that lie had not despaired of the salvation of his country, this 
was no empty phraseology concealing under sounding words their 
real vexation, nor was it bitter mockery over a poor wretch; it 
was the conclusion of peace between the government and the 


< * 


* It is passing strange to find even Christian writers sneering at defeated generals 
for consenting to'survive their disgiaee. Apait. from all moral and religions argu¬ 
ments, there is profound* wisdom in the saying of the gieatest and per]laps the least 
pitied victim of these cruel taunts, that the nmn^iho lays despairing hands upon 
himself wilfully renounces tke chances of the future. 
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governed.” The continued employment of Varro in posts of trust 
during the remainder of the war was a proof of the sincerity of the 
salutation. 

Meanwhile the Senate and people needed all the fortitude that 
the Homans ever boast *d. The disaster of Canine proved the 
signal for that revolt of the allies which Hannibal had so loner ex- 

4 

peeled; and nearly all the peoples of Lower Italy rose against 
Home. Capua, the greatest city •<>!* Southern Itajy, opened her 
gates to Hannibal ; but the aristocratic party, true to'ils old con¬ 
nection with Home, forced him to measures more belitting a con¬ 
queror than a liberator. One of the trading citizens was carried 
oil prisoniT to Carthage for his ad\ocaoy of the Homan alliance. 
The ({reek cities of the coast, the ancient enemies of Carthage, 
and now held by Homan garrisons, showed no disposition to re¬ 
volt ; but Croton and Loeri were compelled to surrender to the 
united attacks of the Carthaginians and Bruttians. -The fortresses 
in Apulia, Campania, and Sanmium still gave the Homans a. hold 
upon the molted district?, and the Latinized eomniimilies of 
Central 11 a 1 \ proved how closely they \vei\* hoimd to Home. This 
state of tilings vindicates the political w isdom of w'hat has often 
been detailed 1 lauiiibaTs military error in not ad\aueing to Home 
immediately after the battle of Canine. Besides, ho had other 
combinations to fterfeet before be was prepared jo strike' the deci¬ 
sive blow'. Tit' bad to keep bis eve upon the Hast, the South, the. 
AV t*sl,— Macedonia, Abaca, Sicily, and Spain. The news of the 
battle of Canine derided the youihlTil Philip V. of placed on to 
listen to < ho proposy Is of I > 01110 ! rnjs of Pharos, and promise the. 
Carthaginians that aid in* Italy, which, if rendered a little sooner, 
must hate crushed Home bctwVeii her enemies advancing* from 
tin' Last and West. In Sicily, the death of Micro changed a 
steadfast allv intft a fresh enemy oi* Home, and endangered the 
position of the Homan fleet at Lilybivum. At Carthage, the 
news of tin* victory gave a complete triumph to the Barcine party. 
Some aid had indeed been rendered by naval operations on the 
coasts of It. v, and by the presence of a squadron at the /legates, 
watching the Homans at Lilybamm and guarding against a descent 
on Africa ; but the inlluenee of the peace partV had kept back the 
reinforcements and money of which Hamfibal was now in urgent 

* s a m m " 

need. The Senate no longer hesitated to replenish his military 
chest, and to send him new forces, including 4000 Nuniidian horse 
and 40 elephants. • 

Such aid was the more necessary as the operations of the 
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Romans in Spain had endangered HannilviTs chief base. Cneius 
Scipio, sent as we liave seen by liis brother Publius to Spain witli 
tlie bulk of the 1 consular army, bad defeated llanno both by 
land and sea, and made himself master of most of tbe country 
from the Pyrenees to the Ebro (me. 21 cS). Publius hjmself bad 
followed with an army of 8000 men, his iinjnriuiu being prolonged 
at the expiration of his consulship (me. 217). The brothers had 
'carried the war beyond the Ebro, and indicted a severe defeat on 
Uasdrubal, when lie attempted to cross the river and carry rein¬ 
forcements to Hannibal, about the time of the battle of Fannie. 
The Celtiberinns, the most powerful tribe in Central Spain, had 
declared in favour of the Homans; and, while the Scipios held the 
sea and the l vrenees, their allies of Massilia commanded the waj 
round t lie (i all it* coast. 

These events in Spain were of vital consequence to the ultimate 
issue of the war; but as their inllucnee was reunite, and Hmne 
seemed likel\ to be crushed in the 4 meantime. The disaster of 
Fannie did not stand alone. The ellbrt to make a diversion in 
(hud had completely failed, and the legion sent into that -iiL.il ry 
Jij.fI jjcrished in an ambush, with its general Hostimnm. r 
consul-elect. From the \ alley of I lie Ho to the plains of v . , 
the em])ire of Home seemed escaping from Ik r gi..*-p. J; was 
i \ U ‘n that the wondrous tenacity of an ancient aristocracy pm\cd 
its ]iower to become the nucleus of hope and cllbrt : a.id the 
people, who had so lately shouted for Flaminius and Vai ro, looked 
up aeam to »he aged senators like Fabius. The families w lin n 
liad lost relatives in the light—and scarcely cin i in Home had not 
—submitted (o the limitation of their mourning to (Ii irl\ days, 
that thorites of the gods of joy might not. I >e mteiyupt'ed at (In* 
vmtaiM'-season. Even nerve was stunned to raise nnol her army. 
To exchule all appearance of negotiation, the Senate not only 
declined the oiler of Hannibal to admit his prisoners to ransom, 
huf. his envoy was not admitted within the city. AH the men of 
military a (, e were called out ; tin* serfs of their creditors, and (.wen 
the prisoners for crime, weie armed; and SOOO slaves were pur¬ 
chased by the state, and enrolled as soldiers. The whole city 
resounded with the'manufacture of new arms; and to supply the 
present want, the speiki were taken down from the temples. The 
Latin cities were siuymoned to brim* out their whole force; but 
the Senate,'as the guardian of Home’s honour as well as safety, 
refused to compromise its dignity by supplying the places of its 
lost members from the Latin nobles; and the frightful gaps made 
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at Canute were filled xip > by Roman citizens. Such was the atti¬ 
tude in -which Home awaited the advance of Hannibal ; while the 
two legions rallied from the wreck of (amine kept the field under 
a general who kitcw how to venture beyond the cautious delays 
of Knbius, without the rashness of‘a Fhuuinius or. Yarro,—Marcus 
Claudia* Parcel! us. 

It was this revival of Roman energy, far more than flic ener¬ 
vating iidluenee of Capua on the # Carthaginiafis, that made the 
winter of n.r. 210—o the turning point of the Second Punic 
War. No contrast is more strikinghau ilia! between the position 
of Carthage and of Rome towards a- \ ieiorious invader: and if 
Hie ( hint 1 1 aginiahs, though at (Mice shut up within their walls, had 
Been able to repuke Agathoeles and Refill us, ifannibal had the 
example of Ihrrhus before him lo prove the folly of a sudden 
advance upon Rome through it hostile country. His very success 
m breaking up the Italian confederacy in the south, while the 
centre remained faithful lo Koine, gave him interests to defend, a 
'* ontier to protect, and fortresses to lake or mask, while (lie obsti- 
'‘-istance, nof only <»f thejiivek cities, but of* isolated towns, 
III i- Wvha among the Bruttii, taught him limv far la 1 was from 
being masici ivn of his own hall* of Ilalv. i 1 is new allies were 
».* • loi «_», i i!k ^-ibrlbaNs who had shaken the power of Rome to 
:t ’ Mcim ions ,1 uu^mI to war. except as they furuhhed con- 
to. cuts io the Roman armies; kepi down by 11 1 <‘ Woman tbr- 
tivsM-s. but prosperous under the loan.in government : tliev had 

h*M both national animVdlv and militarv anhau* The Funic 

• • 

general had still to <h pend naiiidy on Ins own arftiy of about 
40,(1(10 men, a force tar OTo small to hold his new r actpiisitions and 
to begii*a vigorous aliack on Woman 11 a I \. 

Ilis militarv genius at oigee seized on the first step to be taken, 
the securing a strategic capital for his half of the peninsula, in a 
cilv only second to Rome itself; and, if possible, the obtaining 
of a ]iort in Campania, to communicate wfill Carthage. So he 
hastened from t 1 '** field of Canine'to Capua, without even waiting* 
to slorm V ' earn" at Canusimn, and was received at that cilv 
with open gates, though not without conditions which proved that 
the Capua ns had no intention of invest ing him with a military 
tvraunv such as Rvrrlms had exercised over. Tarenfurn, for lie was 
not to call the citizens to arms without their council b * -More than 
this, his designs upon the Campanian ports were irnsTrated by the 
energy of the commander .who now handled flic small Roman 
army. "Marecllus at once proved his (qualities as a captain by 
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breaking up from the ramp at Canusium,,and following Hannibal 
to Teanum Sidieiuum, in Northern Campania, where he was joined 
by reinforcements hastily sent, from Home, while the dictator, M. 
Junius Hera, followed with tlie newly raised levies. Marcellas 
was thus separated from Hannibal by the Yulturnus; but it was 
not his object to remain on the defensive. Advancing r to Casi- 
1 inum, and learning that' Capua had already fallen, he threw a 
garrison into Neapolis, which,, \vith the other great port of Cunne 
and the hill fortress of Nueeria, had remained faithful to the 
Horn an 9 ; and then, keeping along the heights to avoid the supe¬ 
rior forces of the enemy, die hastened to Nohi, where the two 
parties were still debating on resistance or surrender. lie not 
only secured the fortress, but repulsed an attack made by Han¬ 
nibal in person, an omen of a greater success which was soon to 
follow. After this the Punic, army went into winter quarters at 
Capua, the most luxurious city of Italy, after three years of inces¬ 
sant exposure in the field. Such a, scene of repose after such 
exertions could not but be most injurious to discipline; but its 
effects have been enormously exaggerated bv the rhetorical histo- 
rians who wished to give at once an easy and striking account of 
Hannibal’s subsequent reverses. The ensuing campaign proves 
that his army had lost little of its efficiency. 

Nor was the capacity of Hannibal overclouded by the novelty 
of his position, any more’than he was dazzled by success. His 
genius, like Napoleon's in the campaign of ltd4, shone with its 
greatest brilliancy in the defensive war lo which the Homans had 
at last found the means of reducing him; but his temper began 
to show symptoms of yielding’to the 'pressure of anxiety. lie 
opened the new season by reducing some of the Campanian towns 
which had hitherto resisted him, and treated their senates with a 
severity not likely to aid his cause. MennwhiJe, three Jtoiuan 
armies took the field, under the two consuls'—Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, who had been master of the horse in the preceding 
year, and the veteran (*>. Hah ins Maximus—and under M. Claudius 
Marcellus as proconsul, with the design of enclosing Hannibal. 
Fabius watched the right bank of the Vulturous; Marcellus 
occupied big old ground on the hills about Nola ; and Gtocclms, 
establishing himself Qiuthe coast, protected Cunne from an attack 


of the Caifjpanians, and repulsed a‘renewed attempt upon the 
town by Hannibal himself. A fourth army was posted at 
Luceria, under tlie praetor M. Valerius, at once to watch for any 
attempt from Macedonia upon the eastern coast, and to co-operate 
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with Marcellus in chastising the revolted Samnites and Lucanians, 
whose gomplaints began to make Hannibal uneasy. To restore 
his communications with Apulia, he made a vehement attack on 
]\L ireellus, under the walls of Nola. The victory of the proconsul, 
following on his previous repulse of Hannibal from the same 
place, inlficted tlie first great blow on the prestige of Carthaginian 
invincibility. Hannibal was obliged* to pass on into Apulia, 
whither he was closely followed by Marcellus. • 

All hopes of resuming his career of victory now depended upon 
reinforcements fi ’oin Cc irthage and Spain* from Macedonia and 
Syracuse; and the interest of the war is for a time transferred to 
those countries. Had the impulse given by the news of (Jaimas 
continued to work at Carthage, her resources would ha\e sufficed 
for all the wants of Hannibal ; but after the safe transport of 
4000 Africans to Locri had proved that the way was open for the 
admission of any number of troops into Italy, the peace party 
regained its ascendancy in the Punic Senate, and Hannibal was 
mocked with the reply t<j his prayers for help, that his victories 
rendered it superfluous. Of Macedonia, which wfill claim atten¬ 
tion at a later period, it is enough now to say that. Philip’s 
courage failed him, and lie did only just enough to draw upon 
himself an offensive v r ar. "With equal vigour the Romans turned 
upon the Carthaginians in Spain and their new allies at Syracuse, 
effectually intercepting aid from those* quarters, as will presently 
lie related. Thus*! I an nil ml was again left to his own resources. 
11 is head-quarters were* at Arpi iu Apulia, whoi*j he was con¬ 
fronted by Gracchus, now proconsul, while Marcel lift* and Fabius 
Maximus, who had been again‘elected to the consulship, still 
held Campania, and were preparing to recover Capua. Hastening 
to Campania, Hannibal arrived in time to protect the capital, but 
he was unable jto save Casilinuni. Tiberius Gracclius laid suc¬ 
cessful encounters with the second Carthaginian army of Uanno, 
which held the country of the Bruttii; and in one of these near 
Bencvontum he gave an earnest of his family’s championship of 
liberty, by onioning freedom and the Roman franchise on the 
slaves who had mainly contributed to win the battle. 

Meanwhile both parties were aiixiously#v r atchiiig the move¬ 
ments in Sicily and Macedonia. All the;ports of Bruttii were in 
Hannibal's possession, with the important exception til Rhegium. 
Established firmly in that fortress and in Messana* the Romans 
preserved the link betweqp Italy and Sicily, 2nd they had rein¬ 
forced Tarentum and Brundisium in view of* the expected attempt 
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from Macedonia. For the like reason, it became of vital conse- 
quence to Hannibal to obtain one of these ports. Foilejl in an 
attack upon Tarenlum (n.c. 214), he remained in its neighbour¬ 
hood tlie whole of the following year, carrying on an irregular 
defensive warfare, and more and more losing his hold upon the 
Italians (n.c. 213). The resistance of Tarcntum was at length 
overcome, not by the force of the Funic arms, but by the foolish 
passion of the authorities at Rome. The intrigues of Hannibal's 
agents were successful with the hostages who had been taken 
for the fidelity of the Greek cities, and those of Tarcntum and 
Tliurii attempted to escape They were recaptured and put to 
death. The exasperated Tarentines formed a plot, which the 
negligence of the Roman governor gave them the opportunity to 
carry out. Hannibal was admitted into Tarcntum: the citadel 
alone was saved, and the necessity of reinforcing its garrison 
entailed the loss of Motaponl um, whilo Tliurii and Herndon 
followed the example of Tarcntum (b.c. 212). Fortunately for 
the Romans, their decisive victory in Sicily enabled them to take 
new measures to prevent the Macedonian king from using the 
door thus opened into Hilly: and tlic calamity which at the same 
time belel them in Spain was too remote to be at all of equal 
consequence. It is time to cast a look at the great events which 
had meanwhile occurred on those secondary theatres of the war. 

Spain, as we have seen I had been entered bv af Roman armv 
shortly after Hannibal had left it, and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of Scipio’s decision, not to withdraw 
for the defeU’ce of Italy the army destined to attack Hannibal's 
real base. We have seen how lib followed his brother Cneius into 
Spain, and how the country within the Ebro was overrun,.and the 
passes of the Pyrenees secured ; how successes were gained be\ond 
that river, and Hasdrubal himself defeated in the attempt t.o lead 
to Italy the succours so much needed by his brother. It is impor¬ 
tant to understand the relations of the natives to the combatants, 
and this first, of the many occasions oil which Spain has been tbe 
theatre of the conflicts of mighty nations for empire, presents an 
opportunity for fixing tlie place of the peninsula in tlie history of 
the world. The character of the Spaniards has exhibited in every 
age a remarkable assemblage of qualities corresponding to the 
mixture of its population. The position of the peninsula has laid 
it open to the 4 ‘infiux of various races, who entered partly across the 
chain of the Pyrenees, by which it is almost severed from Europe; 
partly across the narrow straits, which rather link than separate it 
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from Africa; and partly by way of the Mediterranean and the 
islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic group. No distinct 
traces, however, are left of any peopling of the peninsula by way 
of the sea, as distinct from that by the Straits, and the Iberian 
population of the islands seems to have spread from, rather than 
to, thc«maiiiland. With regard to the other routes, ethnographers 
have frerpiently been misled by the common tendency to regard 
water as making a more decided severance than mountains be- 
tween nations, especially when they belong to what.it has pfeased 
the formal geographers to call different quarters of tl\e world.* 
From this point of view, it has been usual to assume that the 
Iberians—the*most characteristic element of the Spanish popu¬ 
lation, and those from whom the country derived its (creek name 
of Iberia f—were also the aborigines, and that the Celts—who aro 
found mingled with them—were later immigrants from beyond 
the Alps. But, as Niebuhr perceived, with his usual sagacity, 
the opposite was in all probability the actual process. In all 
ages of recorded history,jSpnin lias proved practically more acces¬ 
sible by the Straits than by the Pyrenees. It is a most significant 
fact that the Vandals, who at first poured down upon the Roman 
Empire from the North, nevertheless entered Spain from the 
South, and the course both of that and (lie Moorish invasion 
guides us to th$ movements that preceded the historic ago. As 
trom the period when the compact, efvilizaf ion of the province— 
almost more Roman than Italy itself—was no longer able to resist 
the barbarian deluge, probably before the first beginnings of 
civilization opposite waves encountered one another as they 
# swepf from north*to south over the surface of the peninsula. The 
parallej seems to hold good, even with respect to the general 
dividing line between thp two floods of population. The JSicrra 


* Another example of the working of this fallacy is seen in the common notion 
that Egypt belongs to Africa rather than Asia. In the outset of onr work we insisted 
on the merely formal and therefore misleading natuie of the division of the great 
tripartite continent of tli (.astern hemisphere. Tn the ligld of physical geography, 
it is much more dural {•> see in the hasin of the Meditemniean one prineipal divi¬ 
sion, lying he tween flic Alps and their eastern prolongs! toils on the noith, and the 
Atlas ajid Desert on the south. > 

f Tin; (frocks also called it (like Italy) hy the name of sperm (the land of the 
Evening Star), a specific application of their geneiiopoetical name for the west of 
Europe. Tin* Roman Uispania, the native Espaua, and owe j*pnu£— piopcrly Span, 
or Set pan —is supposed by some to be of Punic, by others ot liienan derivation. 
W. von Humboldt connects it with the Basque ezpafia, % border , or edge, as the 
margin of Europe towards the ocAn. His work entitled Pnifung dcr Untersuchungen 
iiber die Urbcwohncr Hispanuns , Berlin, 1S21, is au invaluable authority. 

VOL. n. » GO 
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Moreno ,, which so long separated the Moors of Andalusia from 
the Goths of the rest of the peninsula, appears also to haye been 
the great boundary between the Iberians and the Celts. But in 
the one case, as in the other, the stronger intrusive races of the 
south pressed beyond the boundary, and formed the great nation 
of the Celtiberians, between the Sierra Morcna and {he Ebro, 
while the pure Celts—as has been their fate in other lands—were 
pressed back into the mountains and corners of the peninsula,— 
the hills of Cantabria on the north, the highlands about the upper 
courses of the Tagus, the l)ouro, and the Minlio, and the peninsula 
of the Algarves in the south of Portugal, which retained the name 
of Celtic/ 1 . 


It is, of course, not safe to lay too much stress on the mere 
names applied to countries, and that after the completion of the 
changes of which the cause is to be sought; but Herodotus's use 
of the name ('dticc, not. only for the whole west of Europe, but 
specifically for Spain, is a strong argument for the view, that the 
original Celtic population of Gaul extended also beyond the Pyre¬ 
nees. Whether the Celts there displaced an older aboriginal race 
is a question as to which we have no evidence ; but various indi¬ 
cations tend to prove that they were in their turn displaced by the 
Iberians, and did not force in themselves among them. The posi¬ 
tions they occupied in historic times were those of .a. conquered, not 
a conquering race ; while tiie Iberians, so far from‘retiring before 
the Celts, were able to intrude upon the latter in their own Gallic 
country, where they formed the chief eleiilenfc in the population of 
Aquitania and Languedoc. 

It must not be forgotten that under the 1 generic name of Iberians 
the ancient writers include many tribes differing very conspicuously 
from each other. The Turduli and Tyrdetani of Andalusia pro¬ 
bably received a large portion of Phoenician blood: the Celti¬ 
berians of the centre attest by their very namfc the admixture of 
a Celtic element, though the Iberian predominated: it v T ns in the 
great valley of the Ebro and between that, river and the Pyrenees 
that the pure Iberians had their principal seat in historic times;* 


* The Thrri nr/' tho people about tin* lhrru.% just as the Indi (or Findi) nxc the 
people about the Indus (or Sind) : but the quest ion remains, whether the people took 
their name from the river, or •onversely. If we admit the former as the sounder 
view, and accent tho % theory of the original Celtic population of Spain, we may 
derive the name f*x>m the Celtic aber , water ; and so add the Iberians to the long list 
of peoples whose appellation is to be sought in another language than their own. 
The resemblance of name to the Iberians of the*Caucasus ran only be considered 
accidental. The Celtic origlp of the very name of the Iberians won Id, if established, 
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and lienee they spread to the northern side of the Pyrenees. 
Strabo*expressly states that the earlier Greek writers applied the 
name of Iberia to the whole of the great isthmus between the 
gulfs of Biscay and Lyons, as far east as the Itlione; and the 
northcrn # liinit may be fixed at the Garonne. The descendants of 
the adcient Iberians are still found in the Basque population of 
these regions, preserving to this day*the language and character 
of their forefathers. The Iberian character, indeed, appears m the 
general type of the modern Spaniard; but the Spanish language 
is a mere branch of the Latin, with subordinate elements derived 
from the Celtic, Iberian, Gothic, anti Arabic. 

The Basque or Biscayan language has boon investigated 
with great zeal by modern philologers, one of whom pronounces 
it equal, in the way of philological importance and interest, to 
any two other languages of the world.* This interest arises in 
groat measure from the mystery that surrounds the affinities of 
the language, and that mvstcrv involves the origin of the Iberian 
race. The isolated position of the Basque among languages is 
just what we might have expected from the relation of the Spanish 
peninsula to the mass of Europe, severed from which hv a great 
mountain chain it juts out at the extreme west into the speechless 
ocean; while even within this isolated domain the ancient dialect 
has been submerged for two thousand years beneath the language 

I C* | 1 o o 

of the Homan conquerors, and so too lbr fifteen hundred years in 
the adjoining provinces of Gaul. Corsica and Sardinia had indeed 
an Iberian population; hut their‘original langifages arc almost 
entirely lost. Nor has comparative philology discovered any other 
family near enough to*The Basque to alford a. safe basis of com- 
paris<fh; and the language itself never attracted any considerable 
attention, till a knowledge of it was required by linguistic and 
ethnical investigations. The Biscayans themselves, like the 
patriotic Celtic amateurs, have studied their own language, as 
J)r. Latham remarks, “with more zeal than criticism.” The 
same writer sini^ up the comparison of the Basque with the 
languages of Europe in the observation that, excluding a few 
words obviously of later introduction, as “spirit/’ “angel/’ and 
so forth, “ with the Latin there is no Bash* word in common : nor 


go far to counterbalance the evidence for the prior antiquity«of the Iberians from the 
prevailing names of tribes (Latham, ]>. (580) ; besides that suel? evidence seems as 
irrelevant as it would ho to infer, on similar grounds, the* priority of the Saxons to 
the Cetts in England. # 

* Latham. Elements of Comparative Philology, chap? lxxxi. p. 675. 

-A A * a 
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yet with the Greek: nor yet with the German : nor yet with the 
Keltic: nor yet with the Hkipitar:* there is nothing, in short, like 
anything in Southern, Central, or Western Europe.” Only with 
the Finnish and the Slavonic dialects do we find 'Some few words 
in common ;f a basis far too narrow to support the theory built 
upon them, that the Iberians were the remains of an original 
Ugrian population, which was spread over Western Europe—like 

the Turanian which*we have traced in Southern Asia—before the 

, » 

immigrations of the Celts, the Germans, the Sarmatians, and the 
IVlasgians from Asia. That such a race did once people the ex¬ 
treme west, as well as the other parts of the world beyond the 
range of primeval civilization, is highly probable Irom analogy; 
but we must look elsewhere for the origin of the Iberians. On 
(lie side of Africa more plausible resemblances have been traced 
to the Berber dialects, and still more to the Coptic.^ Though 
these resemblances are still but scanty, they are the most that 
comparative philology can furnish ; and, so far as they go, they 
agree with the (radition of an Asiaticrpopulation of Northern 
Africa ; for experience shows that such a population would extend 
itself into Spain. At the most, the resemblance is insufficient to 
guide to a decision as to whether the Basque belongs to the 
Semitic or the Aryan family; while its grammar seems to be* 
rather of that agglutinative form which is characteristic of the 
Turanian languages. Perhaps the hypothesis most nearly ac¬ 
counting for the facts is that, of the immigration''by way of North 
Africa and the-Straits of an‘oriental race whose language had 
not yet passed beyond tbe agglutinative stage. A more accurate 
knowledge of the languages and races of the earth may reveal 
resemblances yet unknown. § 

• * i 

* That is, tlio Albanian of Northern (Jrecce, wlAch is derived from the ancient 
Illyrian. •' 

t Those arc so few that it, may he interesting to cite them. The words signifying 
Gody thundery night , and ran), are in the Basque, jainco, furmoi, gau } and vri or 
curi, and in various Finnish or I'giian dialects, jen } danntt ?, gi or ///, and Jor. Again 
the words signifying lake, rm r, and ur are in the Basque, ainhira, errai (b, and 
lei, and in the Sclavonic, (zero, rr'Iea, and led Such are the scant} materials from 
which an hypothesis of a nation’s oiigin has been constructed 1 

t A close likeness in such primitive words as numerals is always held to he strong 
proof of the affinity of languages. There is a striking example of .such a resemblance 
betwen the Basque hat, sei, and* zazi>i, and the Coptic ouot, soon, and shush)) 9 the 
respective, words s^gnifybig onr, */>, and seven. ‘ 

§ The following<rpnssage presents a curious proof of the great uncertainty of this 
problem, and indicates the wide fields which still lie open to philological and ethnical 
speculations “ With the present tendency of eoftain opinions among the natu¬ 
ralists, opinions which recent,speculations upon recent facts have led to favour the 
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It is riftich easier to describe the character of tlie ancient Iberians; 
for this lias been perpetuated more widely than their language in 
the whole Spanish nation. The resemblance has been admirably 
traced by Dr. Arnold: — “The grave dress, the temperance and 
sobriety,# the unyielding spirit, the extreme indolence, the per¬ 
severance in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable absence of the 
highest military qualities, ascribed by the # Greek and Homan 
writers to the ancient Iberians, are all more or less characteristic 
of the Spaniards of modern times. The •courtesy and gallantry 
of the Spaniard to women has also come down to hinrfrom his 
Iberian ancestors: in the eyes of the‘Greeks, it was an argument of 
an imperfect civilization, that among the Iberians the bridegroom 
gave, instead of receiving a dowry; that daughters sometimes 
inherited, to the exclusion of sons, and, thus becoming the heads 
of the family, gave portions to their brothers, that they might be 
provided with suitable wives. In another point, the great diller- 
ence between the people of the south of Europe and those of the 
Teutonic stock was remarked also in Iberia: the Iberians were igno¬ 
rant, but not simple-hearted f on the e<intrnry, they w r ere cunning 
and mischievous, with habits of robbery almost indomitable—fond 
of brigandage, though incapable of the great combinations of war.”* 
"The incapacity here referred to arose, not so much from a w T ant of 
military geniijs, or even from that mixture of self-sullieieney and 
instability of whjeh our own times have had full experience, as 

from the disunion of .the several tribes—and not merely their 

* ^ *- 
disunion, but the mutual exasperation which has qiadc them the 

helpless victims of foreign ibc;s, or the still more helpless de¬ 
pendents of foreign friends, whom they have afterwards requited 
with ingra f itute and hatred. It is only when driven to buy behind 
the walls of cities that they have shewn the matchless endurance 
which have made.the sieges of Saguntum and Eumantia, Gerona 
and Zaragoza, equally memorable in ancient and modern history. 
In Comic's “ History of the Arabs,” a general, in his despatch to 
the Caliph, says of the Spaniards, “ On horseback they are eagles; 
in tkedcfem of their towns,lions; but in thelield they are women.” 

claims %f the genus homo to a high antiquity, it is scarcely superfluous to say a littlo 
upon a question even more transcendental than the Fin hypothesis. They suggest 
tin, possibility of certain outlying members of our *i!u! hu\ing belonged to certain 
continents now under water. Oifc of these, or a part of one, »vos in the parts beyond 
Spain. If so, the Bask area may be the remains of a vast Atlantic system, of which 
Madeira and the Azores arc fragments, belonging to tlio xuftocene period.”— Latham, 
Elements of Comparative Philology , ?• 688. # 

* Arnold, History of Po7ne, vol. iii. pp. 396, 397. 
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Such a people counted for but little in, the contest •between 
the Carthaginians and the Homans; except to hamper the 
movements of botli by attempts to gain their almost valueless 
adhesion. The result was an irregular war, the incidents of which 
are extremely difficult to trace. The natives were upon tjie whole 
disposed to regard the Romans as deliverers ; and the gehius of 
the two Scipios, supported by the full army who became veterans 
under their command, secured a decisive superiority. The city of 
Tarraeo ( Tarragona ), ^yith its new harbours and fortifications, 
formed a base between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, and went far to 
counterbalance the Punic possession of New Carthage (b.c. 210). 
In the fourth year of the war the Scipios advanced into Andalusia, 
and gained two bnlliant victories at llliturgi and Jntibili (b.c. 215). 
The capture of Saguntum in the next campaign revenged the 
great disaster with which the war had begun, and gave the Ho¬ 
mans a second fortress, between the Ebro and New Carthage 
(b.c. 214). Nor were the operations of the Scipios confined to 
Spain. Reversing the process by whiclf Hannibal had attacked 
Italy, they prepared to attack Africa* by way of Spain ; and their 
first step was to secure an ally among the native princes. It is on 
this occasion that we first meet with the names of SvriiAX and 
Masinissa, who bore so conspicuous a part in the last period of the* 
war. The great nation of the Numidians, extending from the river 
Malva on tlie-west to the Ampsaga on the east, was divided into 
the two tribes of the Massaesylii and the Massylii, the former 
occupying the w'estom and larger division, which corresponded to 
the modern provinces of Oran an\J Algiers; the .hitter the eastern 
division, or the province of Constantinch. ■ Syphax was the king* 
of the Mf'ssmsylians ; the king of the Massylians was GJala/father 
of the more renowned Masinissa. Thtf natural rivalry between 
princes ruling over two hordes of the same unnamed barbarians, 
and each covetous of the other’s dominions, made it easy for the 
Carthaginians and Romans to enlist them in their quarrels. Sy- 
phax was gained over to the side of the Romans, and what he 
might have done, had they been able to support him with an 
army, was shewn by the successes he achieved for a time with his 
own troops officered by Romans. The Libyan farmers stewed 
their usual readiness to "desert Carthage at the first alarm of an 
invasion; andJHasdrubalhimself was recalled from Spain to put 
down their disaffection, wlfile Gala was incited to make war upon 
his rival. His son Masinissa now begato, at the age of twenty- 
five, the long career Which only terminated with his ninetieth 
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year. Marching against Syphax with an overwhelming force, ho 
defeated him and compelled him to sue for peace, while Hasdruhal 
inflicted on the Libyans the wonted revenge of Carthage against 
her revolted subjects. 

His departure had left the Seipios to become the undisputed 
masters of the peninsula, and to mature their schemes for carrying 
the war into Africa. Hut all was changed when Hasdrubal returned 
from Africa flushed with victory, followed by large reinforcements 
under his brother Mago* and Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo. To 
meet their overpowering numbers, the Seipios fell back, upon the 
natives, and took 20.000 Celtiberians into their pay. The faith¬ 
lessness of these allies, combined with the fatal error of dividing 
their forces, proved the ruin of the Romans. Hasdrubal Rarea, 
who was opposed to Cneius Seipio, bribed the Celtiberians to leave 
the Roman camp, and Seipio was forced to retreat. A far worse 
disaster bcfel the larger body of the ltoinau forces under Publius 
fcvipio. Attacked bv the united armies of the other Hasdrubal and 

Xu m 

Mago, lie was in danger of being completely surrounded by the 
arrival of* a body of Spanish* auxiliaries. His bold resolution to 
break out of the net by crushing this advancing force was frus¬ 
trated by the pursuit of the Numidian horse under Masinissa. 
.While the Romans, thus cut off from their camp, and already 
engaged with the Iberians in front, turned to meet the charges of 
the light horse, time was given for The Punic infantry to come 
uj>: the RomansVere overpowered by numbers, and their resist¬ 
ance ceased with the fafl of their general, who might solace his 
last moments with the thought'that his son had* already given 
promise of being his avenger. Cneius Seipio, who had mean¬ 
while Retreated in good order, before Hasdrubal, now found him¬ 
self assailed by the three Punic armies, while the terrible Numi- 
dian cavalry art oif his communications mid supplies. He took 
up a position on a hill, to sell his own and his soldiers’ lives as 
dearly as possible. The only survivors of the slaughter were a 
small body who cut their way through the enemy under (J. Mar- 
cius. They 1 ere joined beyond the Ebro by a division ot the army 
of P. Seipio, which, left in charge of the camp, had been brought 
off inWety by the legate Titus Fonteius. -The army thus rallied, 
supported by the garrisons in Hither Spain,f called 0. Marcius 
to the command; and hij£ experience and energy iflade good the 

* Mago had earned tlio news of the battle of Cannae to Ctrthage. 
f This was the name always given to the division of Spain nearest to the conti¬ 
nent, between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. • 
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line of the Ebro. Hut all was lost beyond,that river, and few of 
the garrisons had time to retreat. So long, however, as tbe Ebro 
and Pyrenees were held by the Homans, the main object of the 
Spanish war was secured by preventing reinforcements from passing 
over into Italy; and the new generals whom tire Carthaginian 
Senate had associated with Ilasdrubal did their best to aid the 
Roman cause by their mutifal dissensions. Time was thus given 
till the arrival of the conqueror, destined to retrieve the disaster in 
Spain, which was meanwhile balanced by the brilliant success of 
Mareellus. in Sicily (n.c. 212). 

Nowhere had the Romans seemed more secure at the beginning 
of the war. It would have been madness in the Sicilians to aid 
their ancient enemies, who would have become far worse masters 
than the Romans; and Syracuse, which alone retained its inde¬ 
pendence, was governed by lliero, the long-tried friend of Rome. 
Rut the youthful successor of an aged sovereign is naturally 
tempted by mere novelty, and incited by counsellors who have 
long been kept in the back-ground, to fry a new line of policy; 
and there of course survived an i\nti-Roman party among the 
restless Syracusans. The death of lliero took place just at the 
crisis when the battle of Canine had weakened the prestige of 
Rome. His son Gelo was already dead, and his grandson 
Hieronymus, a boy of fifteen, entered into relations with Carthage. 
For this cause, as well as for the tyrannical spirit winch he mani¬ 
fested thus early, lie was assassinated after a reigh of only thirteen 
months (b.o. 2K>). The republic was nominally restored; but in 
reality the city' was the prey of contending factions, among whom 
the captains of the foreign mercenaries held the balance. The 
emissaries of Hannibal, Hippocrates •and Epicydes, made tire most 
of the confusion ; but the citizens had already taken afarm at the 
force which had been prepared to act under Mjvrcellus against 
Hieronymus; and Hippocrates and Epicydes, driven from Syracuse, 
found refuge at Leontini. Meanwhile Mareellus, after his successes 
against Hannibal in Italy, had been elected to the consulship, 
in order to resume his interrupted expedition to Sicily (u.c. 214). 
His first act was to storm Leontini, and to put to death 2000 
Roman deserters. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who had escaped to 
Herbessus, were admitted* into Syracuse by their partisans. By a 
dexterous use' of the example of Leontini, they deterred the citi¬ 
zens from attempting a reconciliation with Rome. The magistrates, 
who were in favour of peace, were put to»dcatli, and the gateg were 
closed against Mareellus. 
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The consul now invested the city both by sea and land. His 
chief attacks were made from the sea .against the quarter of Achra- 
dina; but he was opposed by a master-spirit, whose name shines 
among the brightest in the history of human intellect, the mathe¬ 
matician # and natural philosopher Ahchimedes, —the Newton of 
the ancient world, as Pythagoras was its Copernicus. It is long 
since our attention has been claimed,* amidst the contests of re¬ 


publics and the rise and fall of,empires, by*the purer triumphs 
gained in the field of science,—where freedom ever rejgns supreme, 
or is only questioned, to cover those who would fetter it with 
speedy confusion and shame. Dorn* about the year 287 b.c., Ar¬ 
chimedes had reached the age of seventy-live, when he was 
numbered among the “ Martyrs of Science.” An early residence 
in Egypt had made him acquainted with the science which 
flourished at Alexandria under the patronage of the Ptolemies 
and (lie teaching of the successors of Euclid, who died about 
four years after the birth of Archimedes, lie was not only the 
greatest mathematician of the ancient world, but in pure geometry 
lie was the greatest inventor pf any age. His discoveries in the 
measurement of curved lines—that is, their approximate reduction 
to straight lines of equal length—and in relation to the surfaces 
and volumes of the sphere, cylinder, and cone, are astonishing 
triumphs of tho genius thai could make them without the aid of 
the modern analysis—an instrument which, in fact*, borrows its 
first principles ffom the geometrical reasoning of Archimedes. 
One of the most striking proofs of his genius was given by a 
demonstration, that it is possible 1 to assign a number greater than 
that of the grains of S 4 nd which would till the sphere of the fixed 
stars. • This work/ which he.addressed to Gelo, the son of Hiero, 
in reply to the ignorant insertion of some persons, that ^ie sands 
on the sea-^horu at Syracuse were infinite in number, involves the 
principles both of the method of logarithms and of the infinitesimal 
calculus. Nor was Archimedes less supreme in the province of 
applied mathematics. “ llis theory of the lever was the founda¬ 
tion of stages till the discovery of the composition and resolution 
of forces in the time of Newton, and no essential addition was 
made* to the principles of the equilibrium* of fluid's and floating 


* Its title is ‘O VanfxlTTis, or Arenarius. Another curious example of such problems 
is the easy demonstration that, among a certain large number ol human beings say 
the population of London,—tlic:*e are at least two who have precisely the same number 
of hairs upon their heads. # * 
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bodies established by him till the publication of Stevin’s researches 
on the pressure of fluids in a.d. 1008.”* His discovery, of the 
method of determining specific gravities by immersion in a fluid, 
though probably known to almost every reader, Is a fact in the 
history of the world too important to be passed over with a mere 
allusion. An artist, to whom Hiero had entrusted a«certain 
weight of gold to make a crown, was suspected of having sub¬ 
stituted for a portioh of the gold an equal weight of silver. As 
the latter metal is lighter than the former, the exchange would of 
course increase the total bulk ; but how was this to be ascertained 
in the case of such an object as a crown, without destroying all its 
elaborate workmanship, and perhaps only casting'shame on the 
suspicion? ltevolving the problem incessantly in his mind, Archi¬ 
medes happened to plunge into a bath which, being too lull, over¬ 
flowed. The solution flashed upon him, and lie ran home through 
the streets, naked as he was, shouting out the ever-mcmombJo 
“Heureka! Ileureka!—1 have found it out! I have found it out! ”f 
The simple fact, that a body plunged in rater displaces a portion 
of the fluid equal to its own bulk,, for the first time suggested 
to the prepared mind of the philosopher the inference, that the 
bulk of the immersed body might be determined by measuring 
the displaced fluid, and then that by weighing both, in the case 
of any body to be experimented upon, a general'standard might 
be fixed for all specific gravities. It was doubtless by subsequent 
investigation that Archimedes arrived at the more elegant method, 
which is demonstrated in his •treatise on Thflrostaties, of deter¬ 
mining the weight of the displaced water indirectly by the loss of 
weight which its upward pressure causes tb t the immersed body. 

It was by such applications of science to practical affairs that 
Archimedes excited, in his own and succeeding ages, an admiration 
which naturally led to some exaggeration of the favts themselves. 
Thus the story, that lie set fire to the lioman ships by means of 
the solar rays reflected to a focus from a concave system of 
mirrors, lias always been eagerly discussed; and Button took the 
trouble to prove its possibility by igniting wood at a distance of 
150 feet by means of a concave system of 148 plane mirrors. The 
argument of Gfibbon, that such a surprising feat could hardly have 
been invented had it not, really been performed, is more plausible 
than sound; for, when the experiment had once been witnessed on 


* Prof. Donkin, s. v. 'Archimedes , in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio¬ 
graphy , an article to which the reader is referred for further information. 

+ EvfrrjKa, €ffpi)Ka. r 
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a small scale, it was egsy to imagine its performance on a large 
one. From the purely historical point of view, the question is 
settled by the silence of Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, who dwell 
with admiration\m the mechanical devices by which Archimedes 
destroyed # or counteracted all the engines of Marcellus, and com¬ 
pelled him to convert the siege into a blockade, after eight months 
of fruitless assaults. In the history of naval architecture, Archi¬ 
medes was destined to a posthujnous fame far surpassing that 
which he achieved by the immense ship lie constructed for Hiero. 
Tliat vessel is said to have been launched by the pressure of the 
screw; and the ingenious application of the same mechanical 
power to the raising of water, known as the “ Screw of Archi¬ 
medes,” had been in use above 2000 years, before the simple idea 
of its converse application—by using a floating screw to drive 
away, instead of draw , the particles of water, the reaction of which 
would drive forward the vessel to which the screw was fixed— 
revolutionized the modern naval and commercial marines. Mean¬ 
while, in the defence of ityraeuse against the Romans, the genius 
of Archimedes anticipated U 43 time when sieges would depend 
more on engineering science than oil brute force. 

The time thus gained enabled the Carthaginians to send a 
powerful army to the aid of Syracuse. Landing at Heruelea 
Minoa, Ilimilc <9 made himself master of Agrigentum (n.e. 213). 
The. severity of the Romans in punishing the revolt o£ Enua drove 
most of the smaller cities into the arms of Carthage. The position 
of Marcellus was becoming critical, When the escahtde of a part of 
the walls, which had been left unguarded during a festival, made 
him master of the suburb of Epipohe, with the quarters of Nea- 
polis aftd Tyche. The Romans had thus secured a strong^positiou 
within the walls, when the united armies of Himilco and Hippo¬ 
crates advanced to the relief of the city. They encamped in the 
valley of the Anapus; and its pestilential marshes, which had 
more than once saved the city from a besieging army, now proved 
fatal to one that came to its succour. The pestilence carried oft* 
nearly all tb ■ Africans, with their general Himilco. Hippocrates, 
too, fell a victim, and the surviving Sicilians dispersed to their 
several cities. Bomilcar, who commanded The Carthaginian fleet, 
retreated rather than risk a battle with 'the Romans, who now 
completed the investment of the city by sea. % Epicydes, in 
despair, made his escape to Agrigentum; aiyl the citizens were 
alreacty opening negotiations for a surrender, when the merce¬ 
naries once more murdered the magistrates#* One of their captains 
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admitted Marcellus into the island of Ortygui, the key both to tlie 
port and eitv; and thereupon the citizens surrendered the "remain¬ 
ing quarter of Achradina, relying, doubtless, on obtaining the 
mercy due to those who had acted under compulsion. But JMar- 
ccllus preferred to indulge liis soldiers after their long,blockade, 
and to make an example to the rest of Sicily. The city wits given 
up to pillage and massacreand Marcellus at once embittered the 
humiliation of the defeat, and offended the old Human party at 
home, by carrying away many of the choicest works of art. Nor 
could any satisfaction be obtained from the Woman Senate. Syra¬ 
cuse and her subject towns were reduced to the state of tributaries, 
and her citizens were forbidden to reside in the island of Ortvuia. 
Archimedes was among the victims of the sack of Achradina, slain 
by a Homan soldier, whose questions he was too intent upon a 
mathematical problem to answer. Marcellus regretted his death, 
and honoured his remains with a stalely funeral. Jlis tomb, out¬ 
side the gate of Achradina, was marked by a sphere inscribed in a 
cylinder, as the memorial of his most ingenious discovery; and by 
this token it was discovered by Cicero, overgrown with briars, 
when the Syracusans assured him that the monument of their 
most illustrious fellow-citizen no longer existed.* 

Even after the loss of Syracuse, Hannibal made an effort to save 
Sicily by sending Mutinos, an energetic, leader of Numidiau horse, 
to the support of the Carthaginian army at Agrigentum. An active 
guerilla warfare encouraged the smaller towns in their revolt from 
the Homans, add Marcellus, advancing from Syracuse to complete 
the conquest of the island, received a check on, the river Hiuiora. 
But all was undone by the jealousy of Ilanno, who represented the.' 
dominant party at Carthage, towards the officer of llanpibifi. By 
giving battle to Marcellus, in the absences of the Numidiau cavalry, 
the Carthaginians incurred a complete defeat; and" when Mutines 
protracted the guerilla war with signal success, Ilanno deposed 
him from his command. Upon this Mutines opened the gates of 
Agrigentum to the Homans, and Ilanno barely effected his escape 
by sea. The Funic garrison was put to the sword, the citizens 
were sold into slavery, and the Homans remained masters of all 
Sicily (b.c. 2lb). 

Italy had" meanwhile ‘been the scene of events of the deepest 

interest. Duripg the two year's’ indecisive war, in which Hannibal 

was bent on obtaining Tarentum, and the Homans on recovering 

<• 

* Cicero himself relates the discovery, which took place when ho was quaestor in 
Sicily, b.c. 75 (Tuscul. Disjmt i v. 23). 
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Capua, the latter acquired the fortress of Arpi in Apulia, and the 
submission of several towns of the Bruttians proved the weakness 
of Hannibal's hold on his Italian allies (n.c. 213). The capture of 
Tarentum enabled! him to turn his attention towards Capua, now 
closely beset by the consuls Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Clau¬ 
dius PuliTicr (n.c. 212). An eventful campaign ensued, in which 
(he brave Tiberius Gracchus lost his life, and the brilliant successes 
of Hannibal were neutralized by the # tenacity of''the Romano. After 
breaking up the siege of Capua, he lmd spent the winter at Taren- 
tuni, the citadel of which st ill held out, when he was informed that 
Capua, invested more closely than over by three Roman armies, was 
on the point of succumbing to famine (n.c. 211). Returning by forced 
marches into Campania, he fortified a camp at his old quarters on 
Mf. Tifafa, overlooking (he entrenchments which the Homans held 
stubbornly against all the assaults of (he Campanian and Runic 
horse from within and from without. 

Foiled in his attempts to bring on a decisive battle before 
Capua, Hannibal judgo< ui lat the time had come to try an advance 
on Rome. With that eonsimynnte skill which governed his most 
audacious movements, he led his troops between the armies and 
fortresses of the eneinv to Tibur, and thence crossing the bridge 
over the Anio he encamped within live miles of the city. While 
he laid waste tli# country to the very gates, and his long-dreaded 
presence inspired the people with the wildest alarm, the Senate set 
the example of eoAfidenee by oifering for sale the ground on which 
his cam}) was pitched, and a purchaser was found give its full 
price. In truth then* was no real danger. The city was suffi¬ 
ciently defended by two # h*gions, under the veteran Fa,bins, against 
the smgll army of Hannibal, >yho, in fact, did not expec^to take 
Rulin', but To draw oil’ the pro-consular armies from Capua. Even 
in (hits he w*is (disappointed, for the consul Fulvius alone followed 
him, leaving his e<fl league to maintain the blockade. Nor would 
either Fabius within the city, or Fulvius without, give him the 
chance of a pitched battle, lie had no alternative but to retreat 
in the hope : saving Capua; but the retiring lion turned to crush 
the most adventurous of his assailants, the consul P. Sulpicius 
Galba,*who lmd marched out from Rome in* pursuit! Meanwhile 
Capua had been surrendered by those of -the nobles who were left, 
after several had anticipated their fate by their, own" hands; and 
the city, punished with a vengeance proportioned, to the harm done 
by its defection, was henceforth disabled from attempting a rivalry 
with Rome (n.c. 211). 
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The reduction of Capua, not by surprise or treachery, but by a 
two years’ siege, in spite of the utmost efforts of Hannibal, was an 
omen of the fate of his cause among the Italians. Its effect was 
at once seen in their attempts to make their peace with Home, 
and in the renewed confidence of the Roman government, who 
not only sent reinforcements to Spain, but imprudently ventured to 
reduce their total forces. Just when they had in Marccllus, now 
consul for the fourth time, a general who might have guided them 
on the turning tide to victory, they left him to face Hannibal with 
an inadequate force. His conquest of Salapia was counterbalanced 
by the decisive defeat of the proconsul Cn. Fulvius at llerdonia in 
Apulia ; and, in a bloody battle of two days between Hannibal and 
Marccllus, each claimed the victory (b.c. 210). In the following 
year, while the consul Q. Fulvius Flnccus recovered several places 
in Lucania and Bruttium, his colleague, Q. Fabius Maximus, sig¬ 
nalized at once his fifth consulship and the close of his long career 
by the recapture of Tarcntum, which was surrendered by the Brut- 
tians in its garrison. The Italian Greeks were appalled by a more 
fearful example than that made qf their brethren at Syracuse. 
After an indiscriminate massacre and pillage, there remained 30,000 
Tarentines to be sold as slaves, and 3000 talents to be carried into 
the public treasury (b.c. 209). This close of the military career of 
the octogenarian Fabius was soon followed by the death of his more 
ardent rival* Elected to his fifth consulship at tile age of sixty, 
Marccllus seemed destined to fulfil his long-cherished ambition of 
finishing the war. But he was surprised, with his colleague T. 
Quinctius Crispinus, near VennMa, by a body of Numidian horse. 
Marccllus was killed, and Crispinus escaped from the field only to 
die of his wounds. Hannibal rendered worthv honours to the 
remains of the ablest of his opponents (b.c. 20S). 

The great conflict between Home and Carthage had now lasted full 
ten years; and both parties seemed ready to sink from exhaustion, 
unless some new events should occur to bring on a crisis. Home, 
indeed, having .weathered the first shock of the tempest, had by her 
undaunted perseverance gained more and more upon her enemy; 
but her finances ■were disorganized, her last reserve of money 
used up, her'soldiers 1 deep in arrears of pay; and she was'almost 
entirely dependent on *tho long credit given by contractors, who 
cheated the gtatq in return, and on* the voluntary loans ad¬ 
vanced by the ricji, who were themselves threatened with ruin 
by the devastation of the country and the withdrawal of labourers 
and slaves from agriculture to the army. The SabeJlian commu- 
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nities of the south, having done little harm by their defection, 
were nojv again falling off from Hannibal; but conspiracies were 
discovered in Etruria, and some even of the Latin states refused 
any longer to share the burthen of the war. Hannibal, on the 
other hand, was pent up in a corner of Italy, abandoned by his 
allies, deprived of succours by the party divisions at home, disap¬ 
pointed of help from Sicily and Macedonia, and doomed apparently 
to a like disappointment from the side of Spain through the suc¬ 
cesses of young Publius Seipio. 

It was in this position of affairs that all parties w r ere startled 
by the news that Ilasdruhal had passed the Pyrenees, and was in 
full march to join his brother in Italy. His reverses in Spain had 
hastened his taking the very step which had been expected as the 
fruit of his complete establishment in that country ; and we shall 
presently see how r Seipio, in the midst of his career of victory, had 
failed to stop Hasdruhars march. The winter was employed by 
the Romans in exertions to meet the double danger. Twenty- 
three legions were enrolled; exemptions from military service were 
annulled ; and volunteers were; called for. These preparations were 
however still incomplete, when Ilasdruhal crossed the Alps at a 
much earlier season than Hannibal, and comparatively without 
difficulty, owing to the assistance purchased from the Gallic tribes, 
lie bad already been reinforced by 8000 Ligurian mercenaries, 
and now the Cisalpine Gauls obeyed Ins call to arrns v The whole 
movement had btru concerted with Hannibal, and its success 
depended on the junction of the two brothers, a junction which it 
was vital for the Romans to prevent. The consuls for the new 
year were C. Claudius IJfro* an<f M. Livius Salinator. Nero, who 
had alneady been opposed, as pra?b>r, to Ilasdruhal in Spjin (b.c. 
212) now inarched southward against Hannibal, who was advan¬ 
cing from the ^neighbourhood of Rhegium towards Apulia. A 


* On the first occurrence of those names, so famous under the Kcpublic and so in¬ 
famous under the Empire, it may be well to remind the reader that, of the six (Vcsars 
(who alone could prop>*il\ be so railed!, all but Julius and Augustus were both 
Claud li and Nn thal is, of tlic Claudian gens and the Nero family. The fact is 
disguised by their being called by parts of their full names. Tiber tns and Cains are 

of the family, and the empeior who bore the J.dter is disguised 
under the nickname of Calnjula, which is oqimalent to Little Hoots, just ns if John 
were commonly known in English history as LaekhrtuJ. Claudius bo/e the gentile, 
and Nero the family name. This ts not the place to enter injo their intricate rela¬ 
tionships to one another and to the Claudii Neronos of the rcpublii The reader will 
remember'that the Claudii were of Sabine extraction, and m that language Nero ia 
said to Jiftvo signified brave. Tlfb Neros were all descended from Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, one of the four sons of the famous censor Appiu^Llaudius Caucus. 
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bloody conflict at Grumentum, in which Nero claimed the victory, 
failed to stop the progress of Hannibal, who finally halted at 
Canusium to await news from his brother. 

The expected, despatch from Hasdrubal was intercepted by 
Nero, who used the information with equal skill and daring. 
Finding that Hasdrubal appointed the rendezvous at Narnia, in 
Umbria, and relying on Hannibal’s waiting in Apulia for the 
news which had thhs failed him, Nero started with a picked force 

of 7000 men. to join his colleague in the north, still leaving an 

_ 

army strong enough to cope with Hannibal. The consuls effected 
their junction at Sena Gallica (, SiniyrujVa ) on the Adriatic coast, 
and met Hasdrubal on the banks of the Metaurus (Mctaum). A 
fierce battle, in which victory long hung in suspense, was decided 
by a skilful movement of Nero from the right wing to the left, 
where Livius was hard pressed by the Spanish infantry, and 
Hasdrubal fell in the battle. In him and his army, Hannibal lost 
the only helper on whom he could confidently rely, and the only 
hope of a diversion or of effective succour. He was still waiting 
for news in his Apulian camp, when the insulting victor, return¬ 
ing after barely a fortnight's absence from his double march of 
500 miles, flung his brother’s bead within the outposts. The 
indignation which Hannibal might have felt at such a return for 
the honours he had paid to the remains of -/Kruilius, Gracchus, 
and Marcellus, was swalloSved up in deeper feelings : the brother 
was overpowered by the patriot, as be sadly said :— u J recognize 
the doom of <Carthage.” Ilis subsequent movements were in 
harmony with this gloomy confession. Abandoning Apulia and 
Jmcania, he retired into the Bruttian |)cnms\ila, where he was 
driven back step by step by the disaffection of the people and the 
loss of the Greek cities. The possession of Rhogium, which his 
repeated efforts during the last two years had foiled to capture, 
gave the Romans the command of tlie peninsula and the straits ; 
and the victor of Canine retained nothing but a few ports from 
which lie might re-embark for Africa. Almost any other general 
would have adopted this last alternative, pleading that the time 
had come to fly to the defence of Carthage. Hut Hannibal knew 
that a retreat to Africa was but the prelude to a blockade of 
Carthage ;* and even yith the enemy in Africa, his last hope 
would probrfbly ptill have been based, on the invasion of Italy- 
Much less would he abandon Italy when the invasion of Africa 
was still remote, and while there wap any hope that reverses 
might alarm the Carthaginian Senate into yet giving him that 
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support, which tljey*in fact sent too sparingly and too late. 
Their apathy was, however, matched by the inactivity in which 
the Romans rejoiced over their victory and indulged their ex¬ 
haustion. 

The army was once more reduced, and a state of peace was anti¬ 
cipated by employing in the repayment of loans and the regulation 
of the disordered relations of the allies the resources and the time 
that ought to have been devoted*to crushing Hannibal. u It 
forms,’' says Dr. Mommsen, “a brilliant* proof of the strategic 
talent of Hannibal, as well as of the incapacity of the Roman 
generals now opposed to him, that after this he was still able for 
fun* years to keep the field, and that all the superiority of his 
opponents could not compel him either to shut himself up in for¬ 
tresses or to embark.” 

It is time to return to (Spain, the scene where the issue of the 
war was decided by the genius of young Publius Sripio, known in 
hi.storv as (lie elder African us. After tin 4 fall of the elder Publius 
Sripio and of his brothcr # (hieius, the relics of their forces, rallied 
under 0. Marcius, kept the liife of the Ebro, and gave the Senate 
time to send thither a legion of 1:2,000 men, under the proprietor 
( \ Claudius Nero, who.se career in Spain gave a bright promise of 
his exploits in Italy. Ry a hold advance into Andalusia, he re¬ 
duced Ilasdrul^ii to a position in which he only avoided surrender 
by a gross breach j>f faith. Rut Nero had none of'the political 
genius required to iipprove his military success; and he tailed to 
obtain .such it hold upon the country as might prevent the threat¬ 
ened expedition of» Hasdijibal into) Jtaly. In this emergency the 
Senate resolved to send A powerful army into Spain under a procon¬ 
sul, the choice of whom was left to the popular election. •But at 
first none was found to chum the dangerous honour. At length, 
when all the veteran commanders of consular and pnetorian rank 
held back, Pruurs Cornklits Renao presented himself as a can¬ 
didate. At the age of twenty-four* lie was not yet eligible for 
the lowest of the (‘m ule otlices, but he already tilled the highest 
p’uce in the favour of his fellow citizens. -His exploit at tin,* Tre- 
bia, while serving his first apprenticeship to war, had.invested him 
with the halo of filial piety as well as heroism. Two years later, 
at the age of eighteen, he had filled the office of military tribune, 
mid bad saved the relics of the army of Canine a* much by his 

conduct Its his courage. The quality which then prevailed over the 

• 

* Tliisf is acconlntg to the account wliich places his bitth in B.c. 231; but others 
make him 27 in ».c. 210. 4 • * 
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seliisli fears of the Roman nobles, and kept them to their duty, 
was that which forms the key to his wJiole brilliant life*. That 
quality cannot he hot ter described than in thp words of Dr. 
Mommsen: u Publius Scipio was one wlio wa lum$c[f cuthm'uustic 
and wlio inspired enthusiasm. He was not one of the*lew, who 
by their energy and iron will constrain the world to adopt and 
move in new paths for ages, or who grasp the reins of destiny 
for years, till its wheels roll'o<er them. Publius Scipio gained 
battles and conquered countries under the instructions of Hut 
Senate; with the aid of his military laurels he took also a promi¬ 
nent position in Rome as a statesman; but a wide.interval separ¬ 
ates such a man from an Alexander or a Ciesar. As an ollieer he 
rendered at least no greater service to his country than Marcus 
Marcell us; and as a politician, although not perhaps himself fully 
conscious of the unpatriotic and personal character of his policy, 
lie injured his country at least as much as he benefited her by 
his military skill. Yet a special charm lingers arofmd the form 
of that graceful hero: it is siirroundeif, as with a dazzling halo, 
by the atmosphere of serene and honlidcnt inspiration, in which 
Scipio, with mingled credulity and adroitness, always moved. 
With quite enough of enthusiasm to warm men’s hearts, and 
enough of calculation to follow in every case the dictates of intel¬ 
ligence, while not leaving; out of account the \ ulgar; not naive 
enough to share the belief of the multitude injiis divine inspira¬ 
tions, nor straight lor ward enough to set it aside, and yet, in 
secret, thoroughly persuaded that he was a man especially favoured 
of the gods—in a word, a genuine prophetic nature ; raised above 
the people, and not, le*s aloof from thenl ; a man steadfast to his 
word And kingly in his bearing, 1 who thought tlui f he would 
humble himself by adopting the ordinary title of a. -king, bill 
could never understand how the const it ufiqji of the republic 
should in his case he binding; so confident, in his own greatness, 
that he knew nothing of envy or of hatred, courteously acknow¬ 
ledged other men’s merits, and compassionately forga\e other 
men’s faults ; an excellent olheer, and a relined diplomatist, with¬ 
out presenting the offensive special stamp of either calling; 
uniting Hellenic culture with the fullest national feeling of a 
Roman; an*- accomplished speaker, and of graceful manners— 
Publius Scipio won the hearts of soldiers and of women, of his 
countrymen, and of the Spaniards, of his rivals in the«Senate, and 
of his greater Carthaginian antagonist. Soon hi# name was on 
every one’a l[ps, and nis was the star which seemed destined* to 
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bring** victory and g>eace to his country.”* He had already been 
elected eurule a*dile in ]5.<\ i2I~, though below the legal age; and, 
a? he now presented himself to the people, in the freshness of his 
manly beauty, oilering to pass over to the scene of his father’s 
and his iftiele’s death, and in avenging them to save his eountrv, 
he was reeeivc‘d with an enthusiasm wjiieh eoinujunieated itself to 
the whole enterprise. it has, in fact, been • suggested that his 
candidature was arranged with tin*Senate for the very purpose of 
giving popularity to the Spanish war. * 

Seipio armed in Spain in the autpnm of n.r. LMO, with Alareus 
Silanus as his lieutenant: his army, united with that of Nero, num¬ 
bered about 00,000 men. The ileet was commanded bv his friend 

4 

(\ La i lius, the father of that L.ehus whose dc\oied friendship for 
the }outlier A(ricanus has become so celebrated through the pen of 
Cicero. The ( artliaginian forces in the peninsula were stdl under 
the same three generals, whose want of concert, showed itself in 
their widely scattered positions. W hile Hasdrubal Harea was col¬ 
lect im»' his forces on the lahlc-land of Castile, with a view' to the 
passage of the Ebro and the*lArenees, \Wago W’as at (he Straits, 
and ilasdjuhal the son of (Jisgo at the mouth of the Tagus. Seipio 
resohed to make an atlempt upon New Carlhuge before either of 
the distant annus could come to its relief. Early in the spring of 
n.e. LM)D, his m-mv and ileet started from Tanaco, and follow'd)"* 
the direct line along the coast, appeared before the cifv. Alago, a 
resolute commander strengthened a .garrison ofoiiLv 1000 Carl ha- 
Lillians by calling tin* citizens t<^ arms, and attempted a sally, in 
which he was repulsed.# Assauhcd in his turn, Alago kept the 
Romans at hay upon the tongue of land on tin* end of which the 
city stood.* Jhit, while the attention of the garrison \?as thus 
oeeu])ied, 4 Seipio directed his main attack from the side of the 
harbour, “where Aieptune himself showed the w r av,” over a bank 
left dry bv the ebb tide. Here the defenders had descried the 
walls, to lake part in the conlliet on the land side: an entrance 
was easily e)T ted: and Alago, seeing the city lost, surrendered 
hie citadel. The magnificent vsehemes of ilamilcar and his sons 
were annihilated iii a single day by the; loss # of fhoir*great capital, 
with its ships and munitions of war, its^ stores of corn, mul a 
treasure of 000 talents. JUaster of the persons of # 10,000 cap¬ 
tives, among whom wore eighteen Carthaginian Judges, [Seipio 
rendered to the citizens their liberty on condition of obedience to 


* AJ 1 ’iuiUboii, IJ/Mory of Roni£, vol. ii pp 159, l'#b 
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Home. The hostages of the Spanish tribes friendly to Carthage 
were promised liberty as soon as their people should send in their 
adhesion ; and in fact the fall of New Carthage was soon followed 
by the submission of nearly all the nations on both sides of the 
Ebro. To crown this brilliant success, Scipio avert<Al, ( for the 
present, the danger he had risked for its achievement, by returning 
to Tarraco before Ilasdrubal had time to cross the Ebro. 

It seems, however, that the young general was too much dazzled 
by the prospect of conquering all Spain, to pay suflicient regard to 
the more important bearing .of his operations on the war in Italy. 
He endangered his own communications by breaking up his fleet, 
in order to strengthen his army with the crews ; and lie failed to 
prevent the departure, first of Ilasdrubal aiul afterwards of* Mago, 
to their brother’s aid. lie encountered the former at Bmeula in 
Andalusia; and though Scipio claimed a hard-won victory, Ilas¬ 
drubal succeeded, by the sacrifice of a. portion of his army, in 
drawing olf his best troops, with his elepjianfs and treasure, to the 
north coast, whence he elfected his passage into Gaul by the wes¬ 
tern passes of the Pyrenees, to reap the fatal reward of his daring 
perseverance on the banks of the Metaurus. His departure left. 
Spain an easy conquest to Scipio, though at the risk of Italy. 
Ilasdrubal the son of Gisgo, and Mago, with the f aid of the light 
cavalry of Masinissa and of a reinforcement sent from Carthago* 

1 t " * 

under Hanno, kept up a desultory warfare in tko interior through 
the campaign />f e.e. 207. Ju the following year the Carthagi¬ 
nians made another of those desperate efforts by which, as we 
have seen in Sicily, they were ill the habit of showing too late 
what timely exertion might have effected'; and their new army of 
70,000 loot, 4000 horse, and 0*4 elephants, united to Hie forces of 
Ilasdrubal and Mago, was totally defeated in a second battle at 
Ibecula, where the tactics of Scipio have beer*compared to those 
of Wellington at Salamanca. Keeping back his own Spaniards, 
on whom he could place no reliance, he threw the weight of his 
legions oil the hastily raised and probably disaffected Spanish 
troops, who formed the bulk of the hostile army. When the v 
battle was Hst, the ,Spanish levies dissolved like the snow in 
spring; and Hasdrubal t qnd Mago escaped almost alone to Gades. 
That primeval settlement of the Phoenicians was the only spot 
they now hekfin the peuinsuhi (b.c. 200). 

This decisive victory not only left Scipio free to carry the war 
over into Africa, but secured him no less an ^auxiliary than 
Masinissa. • Ltezzled by the success of the Roman arms, and 
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fascinated by the personal influence of Scipio, the king# of "the 
i —as li^ had now become by the death of his father 
Gala—secretly promised his aid to the Romans. The enthusiastic 
young victor was tempted to make a similar experiment, on the 
rival chief of tlie Massmsylians. Jle crossed over to Africa with 
only twGk quinqueromes, and spent some days at tlie conrl of 
Nyphax, not only in the security of nomad hospitality, but in 
friendly intercourse with his adversary, Jlasdrubal the son of 
Gisgo, who had crossed over from. Glides on a like errand. # The 
charm of Scipio’s conversation proved less powerful than the 
beauty of Sophonisba, the daughter of llasdrubal;• and the 
promise of her hand determined Syphax to the side of Carthage, 
as its refusal was said to have been the secret cause of'Masinissa’s 
defection. The tragic end of this princess has been a favourite 
theme with poets and painters. Falling into the hands of Masi- 
ni>sa when he stormed his rival's capital, she won his heart and 
became his bride, but Scipio, dreading her influence over his 
ally, demanded her surrender as a prisoner of var, and Masinissi 
onlv saved her from tlft* slmmc of being shown in the Roman 
triuni])h by sending her a bowl of poisoji. 

The romantic excursion of Scipio to Africa had almost lost him. 
Spain. The tribes which had reluctantly borne the (^arthaginian 
yoke thought to expel all foreigners from their soil ; and the 
Homan soldiers were clamorous for tjioir pay. Scarcely had the 
rebellion been suppressed, and a terrible example given to the 
Spaniards by the sae]v of llliturgi, when the illness of Scipio 

vas seized by SOOO of his troops*as the oeeasi(fn for a mutiny, 

• ® 

which his unexpected recovery enabled him promptly to suppress. 
The last hope*, of UarHiage in the peninsula was at an end ; and 
Mago* wly> could not long have-defended (Jades, was directed by 
the Senate to gather all the force that he.had left, and to make 
a last etlbft trfaijJ. Hannibal in Italy. The sea had been laid open 
by Scipio’s destruction of his own fleet, and the youngest son of 
Ibunilear sailed first to Minorca, the capital of vhieh still bears 
his name, a v r theneo in the following spring to Liguria, whose 
mountaineers supplied him with one more army. Rut his force 
was too weak, and Hannibal was too distant and too much re- 
dured, for any eifoctive operations. Beyond the sank of (lonoa, 
all that Mago eould do was to maintaiir a guerilla warfare for two 
years. At length, defeated in Cisalpine (laid 1/y Quintilius Varus, 
he enlbarked for Africa, Imt died of his wonyds on the voyage, in 
tlie year before his brother’s overthrow at, Zania (b.c. 2011), 
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The departure of Ma#o severed tlie last hold of Carthage upon 
Spain;* and Sripio so well knew how to itnpnpve liis victory l)y 
Ids personal influence, that the natives, charmed hy his generosity, 
humanity, find roiral courtesy, would willingly li^ive chosen him 
for their kimr. Ihil, liowever eai>*er to bend the state to Ids own 
will, Seipio was too sincere a ])atriot to gratify his ambition at its 
expense. That ambition had the one aim of finishing the war, 
and lo this end Seipio resolved to take for Ids base not Spain 
alon(\ bul the whole resources of the Roman empire. He returned 
to Italy, and offered himself as a candidate for the consulship. 
In spite of his beinef still far within the le^al a<*(\ and his not 
having served the pnvtorship, he was elected hy the unanimous 
vote of the centuries : and his sole eondnet of the war was ensured 
by "'ivin<r him for colleague tin* chief pontiff, I\ Lieinius (Vassus, 
whose olliee forbade Ids leaving llalv. 1 Hit si ill his ohjc(‘t was 
not vet gained. The old Roman i>arfv in the Senate, hea<led bv 
the \enemble Kahilis Maximus, were opposed to the African cam¬ 
paign, and adhering* to the iL safer policy"—always so dear to 
cautious mediocrity—would have been content* with driving Han- 
nibal out of Italy. Olhev feelinirs it ere miiudcdwilh this liesi- 
tation. Il was not in human nature for the ancient senators lo 
view without jealousy the unprecedented popularity of oik 4 who, 
besides beim» younsr, was imbued wilh tin 4 (Jreck learning which 
they distrusted and < 1 iIik< 4 <I. Nor does his military career seem 
to have inspired them villi full confidence. JJis affable spirit 

was too closelv allied to a la\il\ whudi ad lowed dangerous 

« ^ 

licence to his ^subordinates: and, in his eagerness to conquer 
Spain, he had risked a second ^online ration i \r. Italy. On the 
other hand, the occasion it self* and the uhanimous voice of the* 

4 

people had united to declare that the war must be finished in 
Africa, and that Seipio.was tin 4 man to diiish it. S,o the. Senate 
temporized. Sicily was assigned lo Sei[>io for hjs pro\ mcc, wliere 
lie was to build a fleet and make all other preparations for passing 
over to Africa, in the follow ini*’year. The Senate withheld from 
the consul the usual power of* making a uiwv h 4 vy, on the ]>ret( 4 xt 
that his real province was suUiciently defended hy the two legions 


/i 


* A* parly a** flip following year (b e. 20,1} tie' two great divisions of flip peninsula 
made; l»y the Kbro wen* eoiistitiifinto the Homan piovmros of Hiller and Kuilhrr 
Spam (Htsfitdiui Aft rinr, and Uis/nt/iia rif-rior). In the division of tin* ptoxiurcs 
1 >y Augustus, the fonner was known l»v the name of Tttrntr'jw nstx, from i(,s t_ajnt.il 
Tarmco, and tin* latter \\n* siihdn ided into lUrhot (tin* region ol the li.etis, (huutuf- 
qm’vir) and Lusitcuiia, divisions which eoirespond rouglily to Andalusia and PuYiinjal. 
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already in the island? and even these were still under a gtignui, 
for they were the relics of the army of Canine. The permission 
to cnrtfl volunteers throughout Italy was perhaps designed as a 
means of ridding the land of a class whom it was dillicult to 
bring hack to order. “The African army,” says Mommsen, “was, 
in the viW of the majority of the Senate, a forlorn hope of dis¬ 
rated companies and volunteers, the loss of whom, in any event, 
the stale needed not greatly to regret*.” The one opening left in 
this fence of jealousy was enough, for Seipio, and the volunteer 
spirit of Italy rose at the call, as in the crisis of the First Punic 
AV ar. Money was raised for the licet l»v contributions.levied oil 
certain disaffected cities of Ktruria* and on the states of Sicily; 
and forty days sufficed for its equipment. The recruits who 
flocked in from all parts of Italy were already lor the most, part 
experienced in war. The winter sulliced for all needful prepara¬ 
tions, and at the beginning of B.c. ^04, the expedition was ready 
to sail for Africa. At this very juncture, the only hope remaining 
to the Carthaginians of succour from an iilimit was cut oil* bv the 
pence which was made Ifetween the Romans and Philip of Mace¬ 
donia (b.c. “0.5). • 

Meanwhile Scipio had nlmo?d afforded his enemies a triumph. 
On his way to Sicily he had staged to complete the reduction of 
Locri. This interference in a province not his own was followed 
by gross misconduct on I lie pari of the ofliecr whom he left in 
command there and the citizens carried their •complaints to 
Rome. Nor was (he. Senate loss offended at the rumours of 
Seipio's almost regal style of living in Sicily, where he was said 
to be spending Jiis time in flic Creek gunuasia, and with the 
'Creek artists and mm of letters. A commission of inquiry was 
sent fo Sjeily: but when tls*y saw the real stab*, of hi* prepara¬ 
tions, they llurnr awav ail distrust, and bade him in the name of 
the Senate tol-r^ss over into Africa. 

On the side of the Carthaginians, Hannibal was still pent up 
in the Fruitian peninsula, unwilling to let go his last hold of 
Italy: Mago. in Liguria, and Caul, was too far off to influence 
the course o*. events. The defence of Africa depended on itself. 
The Carthaginians had obtained a powerful ally in Syphax, who 
had overrun the territories of Masinissa* and driven him as a 
fugitive to the borders of the deserf.* The force*at Carthage 
itself consisted of 20,0t)0 foot, 0000 horse, *an<l 110 elephants, 
with fi strong fleet in the harbour. No iVttunpt was made to 
oppose the passage of JSeipio, who landed in the spring of B.c, 
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204, at^the Fair Promontory,* north of Utica. lie was at once 
joined by Masinissa, bringing indeed no arany. but. a spirit and 
experience which were invaluable. The Libyans waited the first 
events of the campaign before taking* a part. The Punic force 
proved unable to resist the Homans in the field, and aller some 
successful cavalry skirmishes, Scipio. advanced to the «giege of 
Utica. Jiut the approach of a great Numidian army 1 under 
Sypliax compelled him to retreat io a fortified camp on a pro¬ 
montory south of the Bagradas* where he spent the winter. This 
u Cornelian Camp” was, Scipio’s Torres Vedras.f 

The spring of n.r. 203 found the proconsul in a mrist critical 
position, between .the armies of JSyphax and-the Carthaginians ; 
but he extricated himself in a manner equally unscrupulous and 
daring. Having thrown the enemy off their guard by pretending 
a wish to capitulate, he surprised the camp of the Numidians, 
whose reed huts were speedily in a blaze ; and when the Cartha¬ 
ginians hastened to render aid, their camp was surprised in turn. 
Both armies /led in panic, suffering a terrible loss in the pursuit. 
Syphax retreated to his capital of Cirta/the almost impregnable 
strength of which has failed agait* and again in ancient and 
modern war. It now' yielded to the assault of Lad ins and Masi- 

t 

nissa, giving Syphax as a prisoner to the Homans, and Soplio- 
nisba to the fate which lias been related; while Masinissa, consoled 
for her loss bv the kingdom of his rival, brought the united force 
of the Nmnidyms to the aid of Home. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians, having been reinforced bv a 
corps of 4001) Macedonians n'nder Sopater, and by a body of 
Celtiberian mercenaries from Spa if j., had risked apd lost a pitched 
battle in the plain of tlie Bagradas near Ftien, and had gained 
little by q, partially successful attack of their fleet oy Se‘ipio\s 
naval camp. Once more, as in the tyncs of Agathoclcs and 
Hegulus, they were shut up within the city, and ifcwas only*the 
resolution of the ]><>]>ular party that averted the conclusion of a 
peace- Hannibal and Mago were recalled from Italy. The latter, 
as wc have seen, died upon his voyage. The former, who had 
only been awaiting in his head-quarters at Croton the result of 
renewed negotiations with Fhilip, hastened to embark on the 
transports lie Had kept' ready, and arrived safely at Lcpfis l\irva 
towards the close of the vear B.o. 203. 


W' 

* Puhhrum Proirfinitnn'uiH, probably tlic modern Pits Sbh. Von finish a, or C. 
Zibccb. (So* tin* map on ]># 3.00.) 

4 The sj.ot letainod the name of Castro, Cornell'/, it is the modern G hr 11 ah.,, 
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Rome was glad whin he departed. For fifteen years 1ms pre¬ 
sence in Italy had been an incubus: for ten of those fifteen a 
pressing terror. The Romans computed their losses in the field 
at 300,000 men. Their best and bravest generals, the Soipios, 
Raulus, Gracchus, Mareellus, had yielded up their lives on the 
fields wlwrc many more had left their reputation. One man alone, 
of all who commanded in the beginning of the war, had come 
to its end with life and honour both preserved,; and in his person 
the Romans decorated the wholo at ate with the simple trophy of 
its deliverance. Of all the crowns which •formed the rewards of 
distinguished valour, the most honourable was not the triumphal 
laurel of the victorious general;—not the chaplets of golden pali¬ 
sades, or golden turrets, or golden beaks of ships, won by the 
soldier who first broke into an cncmv\s entrenchment, or scaled 
the wall of a. fortress, or boarded a hostile vessel:—not even the 
civic crown of oak leaves, the price of the precious life of a Roman 
citizen. Above all these in rank was the Wreath of the Blockade,* 
which was presented by a late-beleaguered army to the general 
who had broken up the jfiege, made of grass gathered on the spot 
where they had been shut up. And now, at the age of ninety, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus was crowned with a. chaplet of the grass 
ot* Italv, as the man who had first shown how to sustain the siege 
of the whole country, and had lived to see it broken up ; while 
the youngest consul Rome had ever seen was gathering in Africa 
the laurels which were to crown the final triumph. • 

The arrival of Hannibal on the coast placed the popular party 
at Garth age in the ascendant, ai nt they forced a.rupture of the 
negociations by plundering a Homan transport fleet, and capturing 
U Roman envoy. Seipfo avenged the outrage by devastating the 
valIey # of (lie Bagradas, and selling into slavery the inhalfltants, to 
whom he had prcvioiisly # oilered a free capitulation. Meanwhile 
Hannibal advifhe^d inland from Iladrumotum on the cyst, coast, 
towards Hie upper Bagradas, where the rival generals met in the 
neighbourhood ot* Sicca Venerea (Al- Kajf'). A personal con¬ 
ference ensued 1 b>t 1 1 leaders are said to have been anxious for 
peace, Hannibal from the conviction of its necessity, Scipio from 
the fear of being superseded. But, we can hardly believe that 
either would have been content to forego the decisive conflict, and 
the overtures of Hannibal may have been “intended to forestall the 
accusations of the peace* party at Carthage. MIcf was unable to 
obtain •liny better terms than those Scipio had already offered, 

• » * Onromt ObsuhonaUi • 
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the cession to Home of Spain and the Mediterranean islands, the 
confirmation of Masinissa in the late kingdom o^ Sypliax, the sur¬ 
render of the Carthaginian fled, except J20 ships, and the payment 
of 4000 talents for the expenses of the war,—in short, the reduction 
of Carthage to the rank of (lie chief city of Africa Proper, amidst 
doubtful allies and disaffected subjects, stripped of all*imperial 
and maritime power, and with Masinissa planted as a thorn in her 
side. 

Sricli terms could only be accepted as the result of a crushing 
defeat; and the "Waterloo of ancient history was fought at Zaua, 
in the plain of the Upper Hagradas, on the confines of Zengitana 
and Ilyzacium.* -In no great battle was there ever less of acci¬ 
dent ; in none did the issue depend more on the skill of the 
generals and the character of the troops. The commanders were 
well matched, hut not so the threes at their disposal. Seipio had 
two veteran legions, with a proportionate number of auxiliaries, 
accustomed to act in the perfect unity of their well-known tactics, 
devoted to their leadin’, and borne along by his own enthusiastic 
faith in the destiny to which the gods had called him. Hannibal, 
on flie other hand, had to*eke out the relies of his veteran army 
with the African levies and the Carthaginian militia, of whom the 
latter suspected the fidelity of the Libyans, while the former re¬ 
membered how often they had been sacrificed to save the lives of 
the Carthaginians. On both sides the infantry woiv drawn up in 


* Both the exact j/lwo and time of tjio battle are uncertain. Z.ima, prolublv the 
place afterwards calKd Zama i«i y from hpmg tlx* residence of .tuI>;i, is supposed to 
hr now iepre-amtcd by some nuns iumi Tin- usual cyleulation, which tixes 

tin 1 date by means of a solar e< hpse to October lb, li c* ‘20*2, is sr.urrly tiuMwoithy ; 
ami tlio sequence of events seems to imply that the Kittle was Joughl in tlmspmig. 
The parallel between ami Wateiloo is nothed hv lb. Aumhl in Mu* Inllnwmg 

tei’Ili'*, — “Twice h.L-* thele been witness'd the, struggle of ! lie highest individual 
genius against the icsoine* s and institutions of a gicat nation ^ a if 1 m hot li cases the 
nation has Aten victorious loir .seventeen \eais H.inmbal stiove against Koine; for 
sixteen years Napoleon Botiapaik* strove against, Knglaiid. The ciloits of the first 
ended in Zama* those of the seeond in Wateiloo” (Uisfnr// of Jtnnw , vol. in. p. (52). 
Sir ftdward Cl easy has lurther called attention to the remarkable parallel between 
the victorious generals. “Seipio and Wellington both held for many years com¬ 
mand:* of high importance, but distant from the mam theatre of war. The same 
country was the scygie of the principal military career of each, it was in Sp.rn that 
Seipio, like Wellington, successive!}' encountered and oveithrew nearly all the sub- 
ordinate generals^ of the enemy before being opposed to the chief champion and 
conqueror himself. Both Seipio and Wellington i'stored their countrymen’s con¬ 
fidence in arms, when shaken by a series of reverses. And <aeh of then} closed a 
long and perilous war by A complete and overwhelming d< feat of the chosen leader 
and the chosen veterans of the foe” {Decisive JMl/rs, pp. 127, 128)* 
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ilirce lines, with the 'cavalry on tlie wings, tlie Romans being in 
then* regular ordei\ while Hannibal placed his Africans in the lirst 
rank, flic militia ot* Carthage in the second, and his veterans in 
the third. His van was covered bv a formidable arrav of SO ele- 
pliants; but long experience had taught the Romans how little 
these heists were to be dreaded, and Kripio left intervals to permit 
of their free passage through his lines. Their unwieldy strength 
was far more than counterbalanced bv the .transference to the 

t 

Roman side of the arm in which Carthage had hitherto* "been 
strongest, the Numidian cavalry, who were now united under the 
command of Masinissa. It was this inequalily that decided the 
lirst stage of tJie conflict. The charge of the elephants was spent 
upon the empty spaces in the Roman line; and, called with mis¬ 
siles as they passed bv, they were driven to lie* right and left. 
nmoii<i’ the Carthaginian (Rivalry, which, while thus disordered, 
was dispersed by the Numidianx r>f Masinissa. Meanwhile the 
contest between the lirst lines of the infantrv lasted till both were 
so disordered and exhausted as to fall bark upon the second rank'?. 
Thru was scon the fatal defect in the composition of the Runic 
army. The ('arthaginian militia, always unable to put out their 
strength till driven to bay within their walls, gave such faint sup¬ 
port that the Libyans deemed themselves once more betrayed, 

and began to cut their wav through the second line. Hannibal, 

' « . * ' . ... 7 
with consummate skill, brought up hi* reserve to the front, forcing 

aside the. eonfuswl masses of his lirst two lines to 11 k' right and 
left, "while Sripio U*d forward his ^second and ilprd lines to the 
thinks of his tir>t, which still held its ground. Though fearfully 
outnumbered, thf veterans of Hannibal fought like ni(»n who had 
so often eon(|uered in Italy, and yielded not an inch of ground. 
But by tl*s tinu* the Woman* cavalry, returning from thf*< pursuit, 
surrounded tlu* devoted Maud, and, by a strange revolution of for¬ 
tune, a movement such as had almost annihilated the Romans at 
Ganna* enabled the verv survivors of that fatal field to destrov 

i t 

their conquerors still more completely on the plain of Zama: 
^0,0()0 Cartin' ,ini.ms "were left on the Held of battle, and as many 
more wore taken prisoners. In a w'ord, the armywas annihilated, 
and Uannihal himself escaped w ith a handful of mep to Ihidrunie- 
tum. ITis conduct of the battle elicited the warmest admiration 
of his young conqueror,* and an inforesting story 4s told of the 
courtesies exchanged between them when they fnot some years 
later at the court of Antioelius the Great at Ephesus, where Han¬ 
nibal was in oxile wlien Seipio went there as an ambassador. In 
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answers to an enquiry, whom lie esteemed tbit greatest of generals, 
Hannibal replied, “ Alexander the Great.”'' But who was* the 
second ?” asked Scipio. “ Pyrrhus,” was the tantalizing answer. 
“ And who the third ?” “ Myself.” Surprised at having found no 
place as yet, Soipio rejoined, u What then would you hifvc said if 
you had conquered me at Zama?” Then,” exclaimed Hannibal, 
u I should have ranked myself above Alexander, above Pyrrhus, 
above every other general.” 

Su<;h feelings of admiration may have mingled with the generous 
impulses and the motives of sound polity which induced Scipio to 
grant tolerable terms of peace. lie was too wise to drive Car¬ 
thage to despair, while ihe Numidians were still rccyont allies, and 
the Libyans had not declared decidedly for Home; with the in¬ 
ternal strength of the city as yet untried, and above all with 
such a general as Hannibal. He has been accused of hurrying on 
the peace, for fear of leaving a successor to reap the honours of 
flic war; but the glory of his victory placed him above the danger 
of an immediate rival, and (lie resistance offered to the younger 
Scipio, when Carthage was in her extremity, proved the wisdom 
of not provoking such resistance now. lhit we cannot doubt that 
the noble mind of Scipio was swayed by higher motives, which the 
better part of the Senate would comprehend and share. The inso¬ 
lent pride, which regards the destruction of a foe as the natural 
consequence of his detent, is as short-sighted as it is .insensate. It 
lias been condemned by all true statesmen, from the time of him 
who protested 'against putting out one of the eyes of Greece, to 
those who had in our own times to divide the fate of France. u Is 
it to be supposed,” exclaims the eloquent (German historian, 
u that one so generous, unprejudiced, and intelligent as Scipio, 
should not have asked himself of what benefit, it could he "to his 
country, now that the political power of the Carthaginian city was 
annihilated, utterly to destroy that primitive scat ofvommerce and 
of agriculture, and wickedly to ovei throw one of the main pillars 
of the then existing civilization? The time had not yet come 
when the first men of Home lent themselves to demolish the civi¬ 
lization of their neighbours, and frivolously fancied that they could 
wash away from themselves the eternal infamy of the nation by 
shedding an idle tear/’ 

Nor was the magnanimity of Hannibal less conspicuous in sub¬ 
mitting to the fate'of the vanquished. The peace party at Car¬ 
thage left to him the odium of the negociation. He saw that it 
was impossible to resist terms which would disable Carthage %>m 
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becoming again the lival of Rome, and himself from renewing the 

great fiarcine enterprise. The stake had been played and lost, 
and the forfeit was enough to satisfy even the revenge of Rome. 
Cartilage was placed so completely at her feet, that no attempt was 
made to*improve the opportunity of the great Eastern wars, and 
resistance was only roused at length when the doom of the eity 
was pronounced. Resides the comfit ions already prescribed in 
favour of Rome and Masinissa, <uvd the increase of the pecuniary 
demand to an annual contribution of 200 talents (nearly £50,000), 
the Carthaginians bound themselves to make no war upon Rome 
or her allies beyond the limits of Africa, and nob to go to war even 
in Africa itself without, the permission of the Romans. Thus she 
was restricted within the limits of her original territory in Zeugi- 
taim and Ryzaciunij with the settlements on the coast of Tripolis, 
hemmed in on the land side by Masinissa's Numidian hordes,* 
shut out from (lie Mediterranean by Rome, and reduced to a eon- 
dilion little more Ilian tributary. The peace was ratified in iu\ 
20b, and with this closing year of a century Cartilage virtually 
disappears from the history of the wurld, until our attention is 
recalled to the brief episode of her destruction. 

Tho military career of Hannibal in his country’s service was closed, 
when—like "Wellington and Napoleon — he was but 45 years old; 
and, if he was not destined, like the former, to influence the policy 
of a long peace jvon by victory, neither did he die, Jike the latter, 
in distant exile, till ho had made more than one effort to retrieve 
the fortunes of his country. Tho # vast influence hejiad won in spite 
of his defeat—c<*nfesseij by his opponents when they left the peace 
* liegociaf ions in his hafids—and the power acquired by the popular 
party'ilintugh the obvious iifcapaeity of the nobles, enabled him to 
continence an internal reform as a new basis of political power 
for Carthago.* \Ye have already noticed the nature of this reform, 
and its inevitable failure through the hopeless corruption of the 
people ; but his political ascendancy seems to have lasted during 
(he nine year* that hr remained at Cartilage. Meanwhile, it is no 
discredit to the enthusiastic patriot and the enemy devoted by a 
life-long vow, if he did what lie could to encourage the foes of 
Rome, though the details of such intrigues are recorded only by 
his enemies. It was no^fault of Ilamnbfll, but a striking example 

* It Should 1)0 remembered that tRr Nutuidiun kingdom of Masinissa did not 
merely lio, Idee tho Nnmidia of the maps, to the west of tlio Carthaginian territory 
(Africa PropriiifJ hut swept round it on tho south, *to the Lesser Syrtis, and still 
further eastwanl, below Tripoli's. * 1 , 
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of the providential dispensation by which the course of events is 
ordered, that tlie* kings of Macedonia and Syria reserved their 
attacks till Rome could deal witJi them singly. At length, when 
Antioehus the Croat was on the point of engaging*’ in his war with 
Rome, tlie Anti-Jiarcine faction at Carthage denounced Jlanuibal 
as an abettor of the Syrian king. Cn. Servilius was sent'as am¬ 
bassador to Carthago, openly to demand an explanation, but 
secretly to obtain the surrcnder.of Hannibal, or even, as is alleged 
by some, his * assassination. Hannibal remained all day at Jiis 
post in the Senate and Forum and took part in the discussion, but 
at night lull he rode oil* to his marine villa, where in a hidden bay 
lie had ships always ready to put to sea, and left the ambassador 
to carry back to Rome the alarming news of his escape, lie was 
received with open arms by Antioehus at Epl^esus (n.o. I ( Jo), and 
arranged a plan of campaign, in which his military genius and 
his steadfast, enmity to Rome were equally conspicuous ; but, as 
we shall see in the following chapter, only so much of it was 
ado]ited as imolved Hannibal in his lasV defeat, lightingat sea 
against Rome aided by the ships of Carthage. W hen the rejection 
of his advice produced the foreseen result, and Antioehus was over¬ 
thrown by the Seipios at Magnesia (n.r. 1U0), the surrender of 
Hannibal was made one of the conditions of peace. Once more lie 
fled to the court of Prusiasof Jlithuiia; but the Romans could feel 

V 0 

no security while their dreaded enemy still lived, and T. Ouinetius 

Flamininus was sent to demand His surrender or death. Hannibal's 

house was beset ny asNissins, and he chose death by taking poison. 

lie had long been prepared to do so," 1 adds a Jtoman, u for he 

knew the Romans and the faith of kings. The year of his dcaib 

is uncertain; probably he died in ihcJalter half of n.c. Isd, at the 

age of 7b. When he, was born, Rome was contending with 

doubtful success for the possession of Sicily; he wad lived long 

enough to see the W est, wholly subdued, and to light his own last 

battle witJ j the Romans against the \cssels of his nati\e city, 

which had itself become Roman; and he was constrained at last 

to remain a mere spectator, while Rome overpowered tin* East as 

the tempest overpowers the ship that has no one at the holm, and 

to feel that he alone wa& the pilot that coukl have weathered the 

storm. There was left bvhim no further hope to he disappointed 

when he died ; but he had honestly, through fifty years of struggle, 

kept the oath lie had sworn when a hoy.*'* His great adversary 

Scipio died, probably in the same year, in 1, voluntary exile. 

* 

, *''IojniDSC‘Ji, IIuttvri/ <f Homr, \ol. li. p 282. 
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A-t Home the p<jace#was celebrated with rejoicings not. yet free 
from tire dash of bitterness infused by the survival of their great 
enemy, whose supreme personal influence in the contest their own 
writers justly mark by calling it the Jlanmhtdk^ as well as the. 
Second Jennie War. Its result was to make the great rival of 
Home her vassal, and the warlike Africans, who had formed the 
chief military strength of Carthage, her allies;—to transfer from 
the riucnieian to the Latin republic the dominion of the sens* and 
the empire of the West, where Spain and the islands were pro¬ 
vinces of Home and Massilia her close ally and to foreshadow 
the great conflict with the East, of which a beginning had been 
made in the fitful hostilities with Macedonia. Meanwhile much had 
still to he done in Italy itself. The tribes of Cisalpine Caul‘had 
to be reduced to a state which should make it impossible for them 
to assist another invader, and the Sabellian and Creek states, 
which had for a time been seduced to the side of Hannibal, had to 
he Latinized more and more by tin* cmiliseafion of their lands, the 
imposition of Latin customs, and the foundation of Latin colonies, 
in ii ic toil vears following Hie second. .Punic war, colonies were 
planted at Vcnusia, Narnia, Cosa, yiponlum, Croton, ISalemum, 
and otljer places ; anil some of the maritime cities of the south 
received Latin names; thus, Tluirii became Copia, and Yibo 

Valentia. It flas slower work to restore the ruined cities and to. 

• • 

till up the blanks in the population and in the eultuje of the land, 

caused by the fifteen \ears during which Italy had been the theatre 

of the-war. The extent to which* the country sAitiered from its 

inveterate sore of brigandage i^ attested bv the condemnation in 

• • * 

•one year of ?0<M) robbers in Apulia alone. Finally, the old simple 
habitS of the Latin rural population and of (he yeomen Jjurgcsses 
of Home had been completely undermined. But time was re¬ 
quired to decide how far these evils would affect the stability of 
the republic, and what would be the issue of the brilliant prospect . 
of foreign conquest opened by the victory over Carthage. For the 
present there was enough to (ill (lie minds of men, from the highest 
to the lowest, as they shared or witnessed the triumphal procession 
of the young conqueror to the Capitol, to thank the gods to whom, 
he never ceased to give the glory of his exploits. 
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THE MACEDONIAN AND ASIATIC WARS. 
15. C. 220 TO 15. C. 187. 


<c After tliis nIwiII lie [tlio knij* of the north] turn his face unto the JVes, and shall 
take many : buta]>iiwe for his own behalf shall cause the reproach offered by him to 
cease ; without his own reproach lie shall cause it to turn upon him. Then ho shall turn 
his face toward the fort of his own land : but lie shall stumble arid fall, and not bo 
found /’—Daniel \ i. 18, li). 


ACCKSbION OF PHILIP V.—STATE OF MACEDONIA AND GREECE —PHI LIP’S TAUT IN THE 
SOCIAL WAR— HIS AI-LI WOE WITH CART! IA (IK— FIRST MACEDONIAN WAR- ANTI- 
MACEDONIAN 1.’ AGL1S—ATTALUS AND TILE RHODIANS—AFFAIRS OF EGYPT—PEACH 
WITH PHILIP— RENEW ED MACEDONIAN I Vl'RJGUKS--ALLIANCE <>F PHILIP AND ANTlo- 
CHUS THE. GREAT—VIEWS <*F ROME REGARDING THE EAST— EMB VSsY '”«> EGYPT, 
ANTIOCHUS, AND PHILIP - THE SECOND MACEDONIAN WAR—TITUS 01 INCTTCJS FL VM1- 
NINI'S—PHILIP LOSES NORTHERN GREECE—THE ACM EAN LEVGIE JOINS THE ROMANS 
— PROPOSALS FoR PEACE — RATTLE oF C’YN«'SCEI'IIAL.E — PEACE WITH PHILIP— THE 
FREEDOM OF GREECE PROCLUMhD BY FLAM I MM'S- HIM TRIUMPH—DISPOM KXT OF 
THE JKTOI.IANS—THEIR INTRIGI ES WITH ANTIofIII S— RK\IEW OF THE MR1VN 
KINGDOM—WARS WITH EGYPT FoR CCELE SYRIA AND PALESTINE—INVASION OF A\l) 
WAILS WITH THE PARTJ1IANS*—A11 AIRS OF ASIA MINOR—ACCESSION OF ANTIOCH! S 
THE GREAT -HIS WARLIKE VIGol R- -REVOLT OF MEDIA AND PEUbl V SI l’l’KFssED — 
1ILS WAR WITH EGYPT AND DEFEAT AT RAPJIIA — WARS IN ASIA MINOR AND WITH 
THE PARITIIANH — DEATH OF PTOLEMY PIFlLoPATOR—ALLIANCE OF ANTJocllUS ANI) 
PHILIP—CoNytKsT OF CILICIA, OKLK-.sYKI A, AND PALESTINE—ATTACK ON A'I I’\I.I S’, 
THE RIIODIANS, AND THE GREEK CITIES OF ASIA MINOR - SUCCESSES OF AN'TIOCIIUS 
ON THE III LLKsPoNT — HE CROsSKS o\ER INTO EUROPE AND oCCUgtS THRACE I>Ro- 
Tl' STS OF THE ROMANS FLIGHT OF HANNIBAL To ANTIOCH Cs - IIE PREPARES K>R 
WAR—THE .V.TOUANS SEIZE DEMETRIAS AND DECLARE WAR t.'lTH KoME— ANTIOCIILS 

L\NDS IN GREECE-BEGINNING OF THE ASIATIC WAllvATTITUDE <*F MACEDONIA AND 

THE GREEKS — DEFEAT OF ANTIDCIIL & AT Til KP.MoI’Y L.K- GUEFCK AGAIN SUBJECT TO 
ROME—REDUCTION oF THE /EToLIANS— MARITIME CAMPAIGN - ROMAN EXPEDITION 
To ASIA BATTLE OF M-AGNLSlA- -• FALL >F THE SYRIAN EMPIRE- WAR WITH THE 
GALATIANS— THE KJM.DoM <*F PERGA MBS- SFT'I LEM E.\T oF AMA AND GREECE 'HIE 
JETOLIANS AGAIN SUBDUED—PHILIP AND THE ACILEANS- DEATH OF ANTIoClP'S. 

' s 

The peace with Carthage had scarcely lasted for a year, when 
the consul, 1\ Sulpieius (Jalba, on helm If of t lie Senate, moved 
in the assembly of the centuries a declaration of war against 
Philip V. of Macedonia, on account of his attacks upon the allies 
of Home in the Past. Under this able prince, who had ascended 
the throne in b.(\ 220, at the age of seventeen, Macedonia had 
acquired a position which marked her as the one among all the 
Hellenistic stares best tilled to set hounds to the advance of jIonic 
towards the* East. Alone, of all the kingdoms which had arisen 
out of the disruption of Alexander’s empire, she had preserved 
much of the native Macedonian vigour and of the Compact military 
organization by which that empire had dieen acquired ; and the 
establishment of her monarchy on a more despotic basis, at the 
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expense of the great chieftains, had helped to consolidate lief* power 
for war. By the vigour of Antigonus Gonatas and his successors, 
the country had recovered surprisingly from the effect of the great 
(Jail ie invasion,• and the garrisons on the frontier were strong 
enough to protect her from the Celtic and Illyrian barbarians. 
In Groeee, though no longer wielding the supremacy she had 
possessed before the rise of the A^tolian and Aeha*an Leagues, 
she held the balance between those confederacies, and had still 
a dominion of her own over large portions of the peninsula. 
Thessaly and Magnesia were entirely hers, with the central states 
of Loeris, Phoeis, and Doris; and among other positions else¬ 
where, she hold the three great fortresses of Corinth, Chalcis in 
Kulxra, and Demetrius in Magnesia, winch were known as “ the 
three fetters of the Greeks.” While Sparta had fallen under the 
yoke of tvranfs, and Athens was content to barter freedom for the 
enjoyments of literature and philosophy, the remnants of Hel¬ 
lenic vigour were found chief!}' among the northern states, most 
of which were subject to Macedonia. However inferior in mag¬ 
nitude and external splendour to the kingdoms of Syria and 
Kgypt, she surpassed the former in the compactness of her strength, 
while she was as much above the hitter in foree as below it in 
devotion to literature and science. The Macedonian monarchy, 
in short, had nwe of the vigour of the Homan republic than all 
the Oriental kingdoms put together ;* and, if Philip could have 
obtained the position of his great namesake, as tfie head of a 
united Hellas, or cvPn if he had made the timely decision to give 
an energetic support, to Hannibal, it would seem rts it* the course 
of history might have lA'on changed. How little such a change 
would .have benefited the world, must at once be felt by any one 
who considers the absence of alt congenial elements between 
Macedonia •niu^ Carthage, 1 and the evil effects of destroying the 
Latinism now established in Italy. 

The course pursued by Philip from the beginning of his reign 
precluded any such disastrous experiment. A Macedonian alli¬ 
ance had long Peon a cherished sehem? of the Bareine family ; 
and, had Antigonus Doson lived, it might probably have beerf 
made Ai time to turn the fortune of the Second Punic War. But 
Philip’s attention was diverted from theAVest by the prospect of 
becoming the arbiter of Greece. The great defeat u*f Aratus and ■ 
the Adlans by the AStolians led the former to seek his aid, and 
for three years he was so entirely occupied by ihe Social War,* ad 

•Seep. 117. 
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not to*interfere even when tlie Romans conquered and expelled 
liis ally Demetrius of Pharos.* But that actjvfe chieftain, finding 
refuge at the Macedonian court, used all his influence to induce 
Philip to begin war with the Romans; and the king’s disposition 
to the enterprise appears to have been a motive for the peace 
which he concluded with the iEtolians (n.c. 217). Thpre was 
wanting, however, the mutual confidence, which would have 
placed Philip in the position of general of the Greeks for the war 
with Rome, lie knew not how to solve the problem of trans¬ 
forming himself from the oppressor into the champion of Greece. 
"When at length the news of, Ganme decided him to form an alli¬ 
ance with Carthage, and he promised to make a 'descent on the 
eastern coast of Italy, his first enterprise, against Apollonia, was 
abandoned with a ridiculous precipitancy, on a false alarm of the 
approach of the Roman fleet (iu\ 2IP)). A reasfm, or excuse, 
for further delay arose out of the capture by the Roman fleet of 
the envovs he sent into Italv to ratifv the treafv w'ith Hannibal, 
and the Romans used the interval in strengthening Brundisium, 
as the key of the Adriatic (n.<\ 21o). tearing to encounter^heir 
fleet w'ith his light Illyrian transports, Philip at length preferred 
his ow r n immediate interest to keeping faith with Hannibal, and 
renewed the attack on the Homan possessions in Kpiru.*. This 
was the signal for the First Mackdonian War (b.c. 214). The 
Senate met the provocation"!))' assuming the offensive; and a fleet 
despatched from Brundisium recaptured Oricum, reinforced Apol¬ 
lonia, and storpied the camp o c f Philip, who thereupon susj)ended 
active measures. 

But it was not the policy of Homo to .suffer ‘him to rest. The 
capture of Tarenfum by Hannibal created a fresh necessity for 
.providing against an invasion from Macedonia: and'the odium 
created by Philip’s arbitrary conduct^ and especial!) by bis 
murder of Aratus, gave the opportunity for consolidating a new 
league against liim (n.e. 212). Jt was now' that the Romans 
chose their part between the two great Hellenic confederacies, on 
the application of the /Kfcdians for aid against Philip. Lawinuy, 
the admiral of the Adriatic fleet, appeared at the assembly of the 
A^tolians, aiu^promised them the long-coveted possession ofAcar- 
nania as the price of their alliance with Rome. The league was 
joined by all The states" not united with the Acluoans,—Athens, 
Sparta, Mcssene, Elis; and for the first time the Romans came 
into contact with <-the Asiatic kingdoms by the accession of 

i 

* See p. 420. 
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* # 
Attains, king of Perga.nus, to the anti-Macedonian confederacy. 

Jt was wMl for them* that Antiochus the Great, occupied with his 
rivalry against Egypt, Tnd with the disorders in his Eastern pro¬ 
vinces, showed a Ties i tat ion in coming to the aid of Philip, like 
that of tin# latter in helping JIaimibal; while Ptolemy IV. of 
Egypt adhered to the alliance formed by his grandfather with 
the Republic.* This lea* »ue was formed in Jthe same year in 
which the Romans gained their great success at Syracuse (Ac. 
212). The object of the Romans—that of rinding full occupation 
for Philip at home—was accomplished at the cost of the-desola¬ 
tion of Greece, by a purposeless war; the alliance of Attalus 
enabled them to assail the eastern coast, just as their Adriatic 
licet commanded the western; and while these bonds were drawn 
round Hellas herself, citizens of Hellenic states were sold into 
slavery. The ZKtolinns at length awoke to the curse which their 
foreign alliance had brought upon the land, and, being at the 
same time hard pressed by the Aclueans, they concluded a sepa¬ 
rate peace with Philip (ufb. 200). The Romans, who were now 
preparing for the invasion of •Africa, instead of resenting their 
desertion, followed their example; and so ended the First Mace¬ 
donian A\'ar (n.e. 20 .Y). 

it soon appeared that Philip had accepted the peace from 

motives (if eonvAienee rather than go*id faith. While pursuing 

his aggrandizement in Greece and the iEgman, Ik* did.not scruple 

to attack both Attains anjl the Rhodians, who still maintained the 

independence they had secured under the successors of Alexander, 

and had made an alliance with the Romans. -At. the same time 

he entered into closer relations with Antiochus the Great: and the 

designs td* tfye ►Syrian and Macedonia kings on Egypt, 114)011 the 

death of Ptolemy IV. Plylopator, became so evident, that the 

guard iSns oP hi* infant son, Ptolemy V. Epiphnnes, placed the 

young king under the protection of the Roman Senate. All was 

thus prepared for the interference of Rome in the East, which 

Antiochus and Philip ought long before.to have anticipated by, 

effective aid to Hannibal. It was only at the last moment that 

* 

Philip suffered a force of 4000 Macedonian volunteers to embark 
for Africa, whose presence at Zama, so soon*after the conclusion 
of the peace, was a senseless provocation* ^ 0 .^ 01110 , #nd no real 
help to Carthage. He waS still pursuing the War# with Attalus 
and the Rhodians for the possession of Caria, wjien the peace with 
Carthage left Ryme at liberty to succour her Eastern allies. 

* See p. 336. # 
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That is a short-sighted view of this turning* point in the history 
of the world, which represents the Romans 1 as having no sooner 
secured tlie supremacy of the West, than fliey began to^meditate, 
in the spirit of wanton aggression, the conquest of the East. It is 
one of the most remarkable points in the history of their.conquests, 
that the same enemies, whose hesitating and divided policy secured 
them the victory, t were always prompt* to provoke the struggle; 
while on their part, a general policy of aggression bore, in many 
particular cases, more than the mere appearance of reluctance in 
taking up the challenge. Many of the wars of the Republic bear, 
in this respect, a close analogy to those by which oqr Indian empire 
lias been extended. In the present case, the exhaustion of Italy 
was an overpe wering motive for a conciliatory policy, especially as 
it seemed that the war must he carried on at once in Greece and 
Asia. Rut, ou the other hand, if ever the principles of national 
honour and interest can furnish a justification f«r war, it was plain 
that Rome must repel Philip’s attacks on herself and her allies. 
It. was resolved, therefore, to prepare for war with Macedonia, and 
to avert it, if possible,* in the East. An embassy was sent to 
mediate between Antiochus and Egypt. The former was permitted 
to pursue his designs on Syria; and M. iEmilius Lepidus was sent, 
as guardian of the infant king, to watch over the interests of the 
latter ; while every effort was used to strengthen .the confederacy 
of the Greeks with the Rhodians and Attains against Philip. 
Meanwhile, the proprietor, M. Valerius 4‘ovipus, was sent with the 
Sicilian licet of thirty-eight sail to the yEgivan, where Philip was 
rapidly subduing the islands and the coast of .Thrace, and so pre¬ 
paring to attack the dominions of Attains* It was after the capture 
of Abydos,—where the defenders were slain almost to;i man, and a 
large number of the citizens chose a voluntary death as soon as the 
capitulation was signed,— that Philip received the Roman envoys on* 
their return from Egypt and Syria. lie listened to their demands 
—that lie should make war upon none of the Greek states, that he 
, should restore the places he had taken from Ptolemy, and consent 
to an arbitration concerning his injuries against Attains and the 
Rhodians,—only replying, with polite insolence, “ that he would 
excuse what 1 the envoy had said, because lie was young, handsome, 
and a Roriiau.” Bflt,*tfhile the ambassadors were still at Athens, 

o’ / 

tli q casus belli which they had sought to extract from the king was 
Supplied by an attack made on the city by the Macedonian* general, 
to avenge the murder of two Acarnanfans for intruding upon the 
Eleusinian mysteries (b.c. 201). 
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Still the desire of the Jtoman people for an interval of restrfouiul 
utterance through Tile Tribunes in the Comitia, and the motion of 
JSulpicius for war wifti l > hilip was at first rejected. But the dread 
of a new invasion* of Italy prevailed, and the chief burthen of the 
levy was thrown on the allies. Sulpieius Galba landed at Apol- 
lonia witji # an army of two legions and 1000 Numidian horse, to 
which the spoils of Carthage enabled the Romans for the first time 
to add a force of elephants; and a licet of 180 vessels was stationed 
at Corcyra. While the consul was -detained by sickness at Apol- 
lonia, a division of the licet sailed to the laid of Athens, under 
C. Claudius Cento. Finding the city ^secure for the presold, Cento 
made a coup <!*• main on Chalcis ; and Philip* hastened from 
Demetrius in Thessaly only in time to find his chief maritime 
fortress laid in ruins, lie retaliated by a merciless ravaging of 
Attica, which was long remembered for the ruthless destruction of 
the sacred groves and tombs of the Attic heroes-at Academus 
(n.e. 200). 

The campaign of ru\ 109 was arduous and indecisive. A com- 
binedinvasion of Macedonia involved the Romans in great risks, 
and their victory at the pass *of Konhert was followed by their 
retreat to the coast. The aid of Antioeluis might now have 
enabled Philip to assume the offensive, but his first movements 
in Asia Minor were cheeked by the demand of the Romans that he 
should retire fr*m the dominions of Attains. Trusting, howevfer, 
to his support, Plwlip advanced into Illyria, down die course of 
the Aous ( Vioxit or J>#iuw/), which fylls into the by Apollonia, 
and occupied the pass between the mountains of. iKropus and 
Asnans (iu\ lUS)f While the‘hostile armies confronted each 
other in this position, the consul T. QriNCTius Flamininus arrived 
to assume hfc command. He wlis a young man of thirty, belonging 
to that* new generation wlw», with the Creek culture, had assumed 
a large share of # G reek versatility, at the expense, as the opposite 
party alleged, of the old Roman integrity. “A skilful officer and 
a better diplomatist, he was in many respects admirably adapted 
for the mane< emeut of the troubled affairs of Greece. Yet it* 
would perhaps have been better, both for Rome and for Greece, if 
the choice had fallen on one less full of Hellenic sympathies, and 
if the general despatched thither had been a man who woijld neither 
have been bribed by delicate flattery nor s*?uhg hy pungent sar¬ 
casm; who would .not, amidst literary and artistic reminiscences* 
have overlooked the pitiful condition of the constitutions of the Hel¬ 
lenic states; and who, while treating Hellas according to its deserts, 
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woulcUhave spared the Romans the trouble of striving after unat¬ 
tainable ideals.”* The consul found the position of thekiiig too 
strong to be carried, even with the reinforcements he had brought, 
and both armies lay encamped for forty days. Meanwhile Philip 
sought an interview with Flamininus to treat of peace. The king 
offered to restore his conquests and give satisfaction'for his in¬ 
juries to the Hellenic states: but the ncgociation was shipwrecked 
on the demand of'the consul, that Thessaly should become a por¬ 
tion of free Hellas. At length’tlle treachery of some Epirote nobles 
discovered to the Roman a pass by which he was enabled to turn 
PhilipVposition, while attacking him in front, and the king was 
compelled to retreat with a loss of 2000 men. • He abandoned 
Epirus and Thessaly, destroying all the towns except the fortresses, 
and fell back to the pass of Tempo, to defend the entrance into 
Macedonia. All northern Greece now lay open to the Romans, 
and the states hastened to make their submission, except the Acar- 
nanians, who remained faithful to Philip. Flamininus now di¬ 
rected all his energies against the south,, where the Aclueans were 
still neutral, and Macedonia held the strong fortresses of Uhaleis 
and Corinth. The formation of* the siege of Cenehrea 1 by sea, on the 
one side of the isthmus, by the united forces of the Romans, Atta¬ 
ins, and the Rhodians, and the appearance of a Roman licet in the 
Gulf of Corinth, on the other, decided the Acjneans, who had 
hitherto been unw illing to join the foreign invaders.* They took part, 
in the siege 'of Corinth, which wa»s promised by* Flamininus as the 
price of their vdhesion ; but the Macedonian governor of Chalcis 
not only raised the siege, but seized Algos. Philip handed over 
this city to Nabis, the tyrant of' Sparta* who K>ok the bribe, but 
betrayed the briber by adhering to the Romans. 

Durifig the winter, Philip tried "the effect of another personal 
interview with Flamininus, in which \he king showed tlyit the 
Romans w’cre the only adversaries whom he /loomed worth con¬ 
sideration. His proposals were referred to the Senate, who at 
once dismissed the envoys, when they were not prepared to surren¬ 
der all the fortresses beyond the limits of Macedonia. Upon this, 
Philip collected all his resources for a decisive effort. Flamini¬ 
nus, however* was the c first to open the campaign. While his fleet 
besieged t^je Acarnanians in Leucas, the fall of Thebes by strata¬ 
gem forced'the Boe'otTans to join tliq Romans, and cut off the 
communication between the Macedonian garrisons in Corinth and 


Mommsen, History of Rome , vol. ii. p. 240.' 
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Chain’s. While*pfoconsul advanced along the coast, supported 
by his fleet, Philip.^ eager to meet him, passed through the vale of 
Tempo into Thessaly. The armies met unexpectedly on the hill of 
Cynosoiuuiatjk *(the Heads), near ►Scotussa; and the en- 

counler of the vanguards was converted by the eagerness of the 
Macedonian troops into a pitched battle, before Philip had time to 
set his forces in array. The right division of the phalanx, coming 
up in good time under his o\\ n command, charged down the hill 
upon the Roman legions, and bore downfall resistance ; but the 
left division, thrown into confusion by the haste with which Ni- 
canor brought it up to support the Icing, was easily defeated, and 
ifs broken rallies were trampled down by the Roman elephants, the 
verv force 1 on which the Macedonians had been accustomed to rely. 
Thus far success and failure bad been equally divided ; but at this 
crisis a Roman otliecr collected twentv cohorts from the victorious 

i/ 

wing, and led them against the right phalanx of the Macedonians, 
which was now far advanced in the pursuit. Defenceless against, 
an attack in the rear, the phalanx was broken, and the battle was 
decided. The carnage, alwa\$ groat in a dense column, was ag¬ 
gravated by till* Romans not understanding the Macedonian sign 
of surrender; N()()0 wen* killed and Tit MM) taken prisoners, at the 
cost of only TOO Roman lives. Philip, escaping to Larissa, burned 
his papers and •evacuated Thessaly. The Aenrnanians, who had 
meanwhile lost Loucas, now at length abandoned his hopeless 
cause, and it did itoj need the defeats which his force's suffered in 
('aria and elsewhere* to make the \ ivlory of (VnosiVphahe decisive 
(n.c. 11)7). Tlu* terms of peafe were dictated by the wonted 
moderation of Rome aptl the sympathy of Flamininus with his 
courteous antagonist, rather than by tin* savage resentment of the 
yptolians. Klamiuinus told •tlmm that it was not the custom of 
Rome* to aimilylate the vanquished ; they might do it if they felt 
strong enough. The kingdom of the Philips was left as a barrier 
against (VI tie barbarism, and a check upon Hellenic disunion ; but 
the supremacy wiiHi it bad held in Greece for 140 years* ^ r as 
finally abo ^hed, and the Macedonian garrisons were every¬ 
where withdrawn. As in the case of Carthage, the king was for- 
biddonfto make war without the consent <*f Romo* his military 
force was limited to an army of 5000 m*u, a fleet of # five decked 
vessels, and no elephants^ and a contribution of 1 Q 00 talents was 
imposed for the charges of the war. Finally, the successor of 


* Since the battle of ChuTonea (b.C.,338—197^. 
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Alexander was bound to contribute a continent to the forces of 


# • 


the Republic, which had seemed an easy conquest to his g^eat an¬ 
cestor’s arms little more than a century before (b.c. 19(3). 

It is a striking instance, and almost the last, of the traditional 
moderation of the Romans, that they took none of the territorial 
spoils of Philip for themselves. The* influence of the young gene¬ 
ration, whose minds were .moulded by Hellenic culture,—and 
perhaps, too, the general prevalence of that sentiment towards 
Greece, as the mother of freedom and civilization, which has still 
survived long ages of degeneracy,—may be traced in the resolu¬ 
tion to give liberty to all tho Grecian states. Again and again 
had that liberty been proclaimed by the Macedonian and Asiatic 
princes, when each meant that Greece should serve none but him¬ 
self; and when at last it was no longer offered in mockery, it 
found a disunited and unwarlike people, incapable alike of enjoying 
and defending it. But the melancholy with which flic historian 
reverts to the disappointment did not cloud the spirits of those 
who in good faith gave and received the Ijoon. The enthusiasm of 
sympathy, with which the liberator of a foreign land has •been 
welcomed in our own day, may help us to understand the outburst 
of gratitude from the liberated people themselves, which welcomed 
the reading of the proclamation of freedom by Flaniinimis at the 
Isthmian (James: his very life was endangered by, the press that 
crowded to touch Ids garmeht, or to set 4 his face (b.(. 190). And 
yet the Greeks were reminded that the gift was bestowed by the 
policy of a calculating friend, when the crrtol tyrant Nabis, having 
been subdued by the arms of Fhunininus, was permitted still to 
rule in Sparta, as a check upon* the Ariueans; for the freedonj 
which a foreign ally bestows is always maimed of its choicest part. v 
Other instances might he cited in. the final settlement of Greece; 
but, in truth, the failure of the experiment was due,, not to the 
reserve of those who gave, but. to tho degeneracy of those who 
were unfit to use the gift. Some such misgiving seems to have 
been present to the mind of Flamininus himself, when, after two 
years spent in the settlement of the country, he reassembled the 
deputies of the Greek states at Corinth, and exhorted them to a 
wise and moderate nr>c of their recovered freedom. The only 
recompense.he asked fo£.Rome was the restoration of the Italian 
captives, whofti f JLymiW had sold into slavery to Greeks. Finally, 
he withdrew the garrisons from Demetrius, Chakis, and £orinth, 

“ the three fetters of Greece,” and returned after an absence of 
five years to Rome, where the admiration of life Senate and 
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people for his work was displayed in a three days’ triumph, sur¬ 
passing- ScipioVin magnificence (b.c. 104). 

The most recent*historian of Horn' maintains that the course so 
much admired, was a mistake, lor which Home soon suffered. 
u The war with Antioclius,” lie says, u would not have arisen hut. 
for tin* political blunder of*libernt ing Greece, and it would not 
have he *n dangerous but for the military blunder of withdrawing 
the garrisons from the principal fortresses on the Eiiropenufron- 
tier. History has a Nemesis* for every sin—for an impotent 
craving after freedom, as well as for an Injudicious generosity.” * 
There was in particular, then as. in later ages, one (dement of 
unsoundiiess hi the ediiiee of Grecian nationality, the presence of 
races only partially trained in Hellenic civilization, and yet pos¬ 
sessing great influence through their military prowess. Such have 
been the Albanians in modern, the Aitolians in ancient times. Jn 
settling the affairs of ({recce, Flnmininus had not hesitated to pre¬ 
fer the superior political organization of the states'of the Aeluean 
league to the claims the Hholians as earlier allies of Koine. 
Tint confederacy of flu* former was enlarged by all Philip’s pos¬ 
sessions in the Peloponnesus, particularly Corinth ; while the latter 
were only sullcred to add to their league the petty states of Phoeis 
and Lfteris, instead of Thessaly and Aearnania, which they claimed 
as the reward of ‘"their victory at Cynosecphahe,”—a boast by 
which they •constantly pnnoked the jealousy of the Romans. 
Their discontent* was the source of the intrigues wlrt’eh hastened on 
the inevitable war •with Ant ioclm^the Great. . 

The reign of that ambitious prince forms the •turning-point in 
flic annals of the Gr«at Kingdom of {Syria, or, as it was not 
unfitJy called under the earlier Seleucidag of Asia, lie ascended 
the throfle exactly a ecutdry # after the death of Alexander, an 
rut< 4 i*val njarked by but#few events of importance in the annals of 
the kingdom. An outline has already been given of the history of 
Svria. down to the death of the founder of the dynasty, Selcuous 

i • * 

Nleator, in b.c. 280.f llis son, Antioohus 1. Sotiok (the Pre¬ 
server), was chiefly occupied, during his reign of twenty years,*in 
wars with Cumenes, King of Perganius, and with tlie Gauls in 
Asia»Minor, and he fell in battle with thy latter iy B.c. 201. His 

son, Antioch rs II., surnamed Theos by the gratitude of 

* • 

* Monun^on, History of Romo, vol. ii. p. 2;V2. t t hap. H- p. 90. 

+ It*should bu remembered tiiiit the liigh-soundin^ epithets of the Syrian and 
Egyptian kings, descriptive gi all kinds of magnilicem-o and social virtue, were 
either assumed fty themselves or conferred by llattcress, and sometimes they were so 
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the Milesians for his delivering their city fnfm the tyrant Timar- 
chus, began that long series of wars with Eg) pt for the possession 
of Coele-Svria, which after lasting several reigns were onlv ended 
by the interference of Home, and the vicissitudes of which we 
need not trace.* The effect of the first war, made by Ajitiochus 
Theos nj)on Ptolemy Philadelphia, was so to weaken Syria as to 
leave her comparatively defenceless against the inroad of the 
Parthjans under Arsaces, who rent from the kingdom* the pro¬ 
vinces east of the Tigris (n.e. 2o0), while the rebellious satrap 
Theodotus established the kingdom of Bactria. Antiochus now 
made peace with Ptolemy, and married his daughter Berenice, 
divorcing his former wife Laodiee. "When, on flic death of Pto¬ 
lemy (ru\ 247), he recalled Laodiee, her sense of the insult that 
had been put upon her was so inveterate, that she contrived tlie 
murder of Antiochus, together with Berenice and their son (n.e. 
240). flrcusrei/s II., Caujnuts (the (ifonous I ''ictor), the son of 
Antiochus and Laodiee, no sooner succeeded to the throne, than 
his dominions were invaded by Ptolemy III, Kuergetes, to avenge 
his sister's death; and {Seleucus remajned inactive Avliile the kfng 
of Egypt advanced as far as the Tigris. But, when the invader 
was recalled by disturbances at home, Seleucus had little ditlieulty 
in recovering the conquered provinces. Mis next war was wfth his 
brother, Antiochus Iliefax (the Hnwli ), who attempted to found 
an independent kingdom in Asia. Minor; and it was*only after a 
contest of several years that Antiochus was defeated and tied to 
Ptolemy. Having thus secured the West*, Keleueus aimed at 
recovering the tost provinces iir the East : and his decisive 
defeat by Arsaces (probably Arsaces J I., sufyamed Tiridates), was 
ever after celebrated bv the Parthians as the true establishment 

9 ^ 9 

of their independence. Jf it be true that Seleucus was taken 
prisoner in a second expedition and retained in /*a}iti\ ity # |br* 
several years by Arsaces, we can easily understa r nd the increase 
of power which Attains 1. of Pergamns obtained in Asia Minor. 
In this case, too, Seleucus strove to repair his losses, and it ap¬ 
pears to have been while he was thus engaged that he was killed 
by a fall from his horse, after a troubled reign of twenty years 
(b.c. 22G). 


«*. r 


ludicrously inappropriate as to'provoke a satiric parody, as when Antiochus IV. Epi- 
phanrs (the Illustrious, Ws nicknamed Epimancs (tlie Madman). , 

* It is usually supposed tljat these are the wars alluded to in the eleventh Aiapter 
of the Book of Daniel, “the king of the north” beirrg the Syrian king, and ‘‘the 
king of the south ” the Egyptian. 
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Scleucus Calliniciys left two sons, Seleucus and Antio ‘bus. The 
former, Relet:(?i& III., is said to have been sumamed Ceuaunus 
(the Thunderbolt^ in derision of his weakness both of body and of 
mind ; and, after a reigu of only three years, lie was murdered by 
two of his oflicers (b.c. 223). Of a very different temper was 
AntiocIius III. tiik Great, wlio was onlv in his fifteenth year 
when he succeeded his brother, and reigned for 30 years (iu\ 223 
—1ST). In the beginning of his reign, he earned his surname by 
the magnitude of his enterprizesmid efforts, though he was’not in 
every ease rewarded with commensurate* success. ’ Ue proved his 
military talents in the war against the rebellious brothers Molo 
and Alexander, the satraps of Media, and Pertua (n.e. 220). lie 
next renewed the old contest with Egypt for the possession of 
Cade-S\ ria and Palestine, and was forced to cede those provinces 
to Ptolemy Philopator, as the result of his decisive defeat at 
Haphia, near Gaza, in the same year in which the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake was fought (n.c. 217). 

Meanwhile, Acinous, the governor of Asia. Minor, had raised 
% standard of independence; but after an obstinate resistance 
lie was defeated and taken at Sardis, and put to death by Antio- 
cluis (iu\ 214). This success in the West encouraged Antioehus, 
like ] #is lather, to attempt the vccompiost of the East, and with 
greater appearance at least of success. But a seven years’ war 
(b.c. 212—2ho) only resulted in his. acknowledgment of the inde¬ 
pendence of t^e Parthian monarchy (n.e. 207)).# The same year 
witnessed not only tl*3 crisis of the Ilannihalic War, hut the death 
of Ptolemy Philopator; and tjie opportunity olfcrod hy the latter 
event effectually withdrew Atitioelius from direct participation in 
the great conflict. The league which he made with Philip, instead 
of being* a well-concerted plan for the exclusion of tfio Homans 
from Asia, was only upended b> leave him at liberty to pursue his 
designs agaHist # Hgypt, hi 1 e Philij) bore the brunt of the war with 
Attains and the Homans. During the crisis of the Macedonian 
"War, he prosecuted a vigorous attack upon Cilicia, Cude-Syria, 
and Palestine, while the Homans hesitated to engage in a new 
contest to L i*orc(*t the dominions of their youthful ward. At length 
a decisive victory over the Egyptians at^Panium^ the hill whence 
the Jordan rises, was followed by a peace which gave the coveted 
provinces to AntiodiiiSj while the youfflfirl Ptolemy *was betrothed 
to Cleopatra, the daughter of the Syrian king (i?.c. 198). It must 
not fie forgotten that the transference of* these provinces from 
Egypt, which had constantly pursued <j tolerant policy towards 
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the Jews,tied afterwards to the furious persecution of that people 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, and their successful revolt under the 
Maccabees. 

The time seemed now arrived for Antiochus to fly to the aid of 
Philij), l>efore he should be crushed by the Romans; but the Syrian 
king still chin# to the nearer and dearer object of extending; Ills 
power over the whole of Asia Minor, where his armies had mean¬ 
while not been inactive. As early as n.c. P,M)—8, At talus had 
complained to the Romans of hia agressions on Pergamus; and 
now he collected a great army at Sardis, while his fleet advanced 
along the southern shores of Asia Minor, so that he was brought 
into collision both with Attains and the Rhodians, the allies of 
Pome. We have seen how his advance in the former quarter # was 
checked by the mandate of the Roman envoys ; in the latter the 

4 K 

Rhodian republic, trusted to their own energetic action. Tiny 
named the Fhelidoniau islands oil' Lyria—the old division between 

4 , 

the Greek and Persian waters—as the point beyond which the 
passage of the king’s fleet would be regarded as a declaration of 
war; nor, when Antiochus disregarded the menace, did tlry 
shrink from making good their word; and the news of the battle 
of (-ynosccphake arrived in good time for their encouragement. 
A maritime Avar ensued along the whole western coast of-Asia 
Minor up to the Hellespont; and, though the Rhodians succeeded 
in protecting the chief cities of Curia, and Antiochus "'as repelled 
from some important places by the resistance of the inhabitants, 
lie became master of several others, and among the rest of Abydos 
on the Hellespont* Even the conquest of his ally Philip Avas in 
the first instance favourable to bis progress ; for the hesitating 
policy of the Romans suffered him to occupy the places vacated 
by the Macedonian garrisons (n.e. 187). 

In the following year Antiochus crossed the Hellespont, took 
Sestos, and began to rebuild Lysimaehin, the old '•apiral of Lysi- 
liiachutS in Thrace. In reply to the remonstrances of Flamininus, 
he abjured all schemes of European conquest, but asserted his 
clear right to the dominions won.from lysimachus by his ances¬ 
tor Seleucus; but the discussion was broken off by the return of 


the king to Syria on a rumour of the deatli of Ptolemy (b.c. 1%). 
The ensuing year found him again in Thrace, organizing the 
country as a satrapy for Tiis son Seleucus. Still the Romans 
were content witl? diplomatic interference ; and Flamininus, to 
whose province the matter belonged, preoccupied with the work of 
restoring liberty to Greece and with the conviction that an Asiatic 
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war would bo ijnpoljtic, suffered Antioclms to acquire a position in 
which lie might suddenly stand forth as the head of the Hellenic race. 

The designs of the king could no longer be mistaken when he 
received llauifibal at his court at Ephesus; and from that time 
forward lie made active preparations for war with Rome. To 
strengthen his position in Asia, he completed the marriage already 
arranged between his daughter and Ptolemy; he gave another 
daughter to Ariarathes, King pf Cappadocia; and offered another 
to Eumcnes II., King of Pergamus, vyth the restoration of the 
cities taken from him, if he would renounce the alliance of Rome. 
The Greek cities were tempted 1>y jiromisea of liberty or only 
nominal recognition of his supremacy; the Galatians won by 
liberal presents; and the wild Pisidians reduced by force. Han¬ 
nibal obtained the king’s consent to a plan for invading Africa 
at the head of a powerful force, and thence passing over again 
into Italy, while the Romans were occupied with the formidable 
insurrection that had broken out in Spain. In Greece itself, 
which was tube the cWef theatre of the war, Antioclms hoped for 
tile* support of Philip, and lie knew that he could rely on that of 
the JEtolians. 

In fact, no sooner had Elaniiuinus taken his departure from 
Greece, than this people began to intrigue against the Romans. 
To their discontent with the recent settlement they added the 
arrogant claim to be the arbiters of Greece, as fhev had been the 

O p * 

victors at (Vmisccphahe. "While assuring Philip that he was 
expected by all ifellas as its lil/Vrator, they encouraged the dis¬ 
affected with promises of* the king’s speedy arrival. After enticing 
Nabis, the tyrant of"Sparta, to commence a rising, which was 
pul*dowji by Philop<cmen with the forces of the Acluean League, 
they next formed a plot, to murder Nabis and seize the city. The 
tyfant vras # killed at ?i review, and the iEtolian troops effected 
their entrance*; but the citizens rose and cut them off, and 
Sparta joined the Aelnean League, her adhesion being hastened 
by the appearance of a Roman fleet off Gythium. The ^Etolians 
were more ‘ uree^lul in their attempt to surprise Demetrias, wliieli 
they wished to offer to Antioclms as the base of* his operations 
in Greece, and Ohalcis >vas only saved •liy the arrival of Flami- 
ninus, wlio had persuaded the KeimJ^ # that wai> had become 
inevitable. Lt was first declared by the iEU>lhpis, whose general 
replied to the demand of Flamininus for a copy of their manifesto, 
that lie would deliver *it on the banks of the Tiber. Antioclms 
could now # delay no longer. Though # liis diyiosable force con- 
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sisted onTy of 10,000 infantry, 500 horse, 6. elopjmnts, and 40 
ships of war, he crossed from the Hellespont to the Pagasman Hay, 
and* established his head-quarters at Demetrius ; while a Donum 
army of about 25,000 men landed at Apollonia under the pnetor 
Marcus Bmbius. Thus began the great though brief Asiatic War 
(b.c. 102). 

The scheme of concerted action, by which alone success was 
probable, entirely broke down. The jealousy of common natures 
towards a great .man, added to the old rivalries of faction, not only 
kept the Carthaginian nobles from consenting to Hannibal’s re¬ 
newal of the Africa^ War, but enabled them to persuade Antiochus 
and his court to keep the illustrious refugee in that shade, out 
of which his merits still shone brightly. Eumenes and the Dho- 
diuns, and the chief Greek cities of Asia, not only resisted all 
the solicitations of Antioclms, but took an active part with Dome; 
and even Egypt ottered to do the same. But. the worst disappoint¬ 
ment was the course adopted by Philip, who, looking upon 
Antiochus as lately a faithless ally and now'a rival in Thrace, and 
having against him certain other grounds of offence,* willingly 
supplied his military contingent to the Donums, in accordance 
with the treaty. The Aeluean League, representing nearly all that 
was left of national spirit in Greece, was steadfast to the cause of 
Dome, and so were the Thessalians and Athenians. The Hafniums, 
who had saluted Antiochps as “ Captain-General of Greece/’ 
could only bring the adhesion of the Haitians', Eleians, and 
Messcnians to support the title; while his promises of the count¬ 
less hosts of Asia laid dwindled to a force barely, equal to a single 
Donum legion with its auxiliaries. Nor did the activity of 
Antiochus supply wluit lie wanted in numbers. By appearing 
lirst in the held he was indeed enabled to occupy Thcrmopybc, to 
take the fortress of Chalris, and some towns in Thessaly ; but, 
on the advance of a small Homan force, he retired to spend the 
winter in pleasure at Chalcis. No reinforcements appeared from 
Asia, and the king’s little army only received an addition of 4000 
men from the gEtolians, while the Donums collected an army of 
about 40,000 at Apollonia, under their able and resolute consul, 
Manius Acilius Glabrio. 

The brief campaign of to B.c. 191 was opened by the advance 
of the Homans "into Thessaly, where they- recaptured the towns 
taken by Antiochus, and fixed their head-quarters at Larissa. 

* For example, in marching through Thessaly, Antiochus had ostentatiously buried 
the bones which still lay exposed on the battle-field of Oynosrephalir. 
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The commonest prudence would now have dictated the rfbandon- 
ment 0 / an enterprise which had hopelessly failed; but Antioehus 
preferred to entrench himself at Thermopylae, and await the arrival 
of reinlbreemertfs from Asia. It seems as if history were paro¬ 
dying one of its own most brilliant chapters, when it shews us 
the licJcle Asiatic king established in the, position once held by 
Leonidas, and overwhelmed there by^he legions of the West. The 
very path over the mountains, which had conducted the Persians to 
the rear of the pass, was now tunit'd to the same use by a Reman 

detachment under a leader of whom we shall soon have more to 

• 

say, Marcus Porcius Goto. Its defence hud been entrusted to 

*■ • 

the JEtolians f but half their force had marched off to Ileraclea, 

and the other half made only the feeblest resistance. Surrounded 

« 

in the narrow pass, Antioehus might perhaps, though unworthy, 
have had the honour of a death like that of Leonidas, had lie 
stayed to share the fate of his army ; but he escaped with 500 
men to Clialcis, and sailed thence <0 Ephesus. Greece lay once 
more at the disposal of ^hc Homans; and the /Etolians, who alone 
attetupfod a resistance at Naupaehis, were admitted to a capitula¬ 
tion t (trough the intluence of Elaminiuus. There could now no 
longer be any hesitation about the necessity of carrying the war 
into A*ia; and before the winter set in, the Romans and their 
allies gained the command of the aEgican by a great naval victory 
over the fleet«nf Antioehus, at Gyssus*on the coast of Ionia. The 
presence of six Punic ships in the Roman fleet Affords a most 
striking proof of flit* lutmiliation of Carthage, and*of the hopeless¬ 
ness of Hannibal's at tempt *to« rouse her against Rome.* The 
beaten fleet. of Arttioelnw retired to the harbour of Ephesus. 

Thus success was followed up by the acquisition of allies among 
the AsiatiS Greeks, the liiost'imyorfant gain being that oT Smyrna. 
Meanwhile, Antioehus was roused, too late, to make those prepa¬ 
rations for keeping the Romans out of Asia, which ought to have 
supported his own expedition into Europe. The fleet at Ephesus 
was raised to a force which enabled its admiral Polyxenidas to 
gain a victory over (he Rhodian squadron which had been left at 
Samos to obsi .\c him, while the Roman admiral Gains Livius was 
absent at the Hellespont, preparing for tin) passage of the army 
by the reduction of (Sestos and Abydq^ but the return of the 

* These sflips were piobably a contingent sent in accorflam* with the treaty of 
peace ; l&ougli we hdve no distinct mention of such an article. Or they may have 
been required and furnished us q. pledge that the Carthaginian government was clear 
of participation iA the schemes of Hauiiibal. • 
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main fldbt reduced Polyxcnidas again to the dpfensive. A more 
formidable effort was made on the southern coast of Asia Minor 
by the collection of a naval force from Lycia, Syria, and Phoenicia, 
under the command of Hannibal, whose plan was to form a junc¬ 
tion with the squadron at Ephesus, when the united fleets, having 
swept the Homan and Rhodian fleets from the ASgtean, would have 
sailed for the Hellespont, to> prevent the crossing of the Homans 
into Asia. The scheme resembled that of Napoleon to obtain the 
command of the English Channel for the transit of his invadipg 
army ; and it was foiled as decisively as that was at Trafalgar. 
After long detention by westerly winds, Hannibal encountered 
the enemy at the mouth of the Eurymedon, a scene famous for 
the double victory of Cimmi. The practised seamanship of the 
Khodians prevailed against superior numbers, and Hannibal’s 
defeat was embittered by the reflection that, himself in the 
service of a foreign prince, he hml encountered the ships of 
Ids eountrv lighting on the side of Home. Even the remnant 
of his fleet was prevented from entering the vEgjean by the 
position which the victors took up, oft* Patara. Finally, just 
about the time when the Homan land army reached the ifelles- 
pont, and the ships of Attains had been detached from Samos 
to its support, a last effort was made by Polyxcnidas against 
the fleet thus weakened. The last sea-light of the war took 
place at the promontory of iUyonnesus.* The Homans broke 
the enemy’s line, and cut olf the left wing, sinking or capturing 
4\i ships; and the victory was‘recorded af Home by an inscrip¬ 
tion in Saturnian verse, which told how the Homans u had settled 
the mighty strife and subdued the kings.’’ It is well worth 
observing^ that, in all this maritime campaign, the Roman** dis¬ 
played consummate seamanship and were by no means indebted 
for all their success to tlie invaluable aidoi the Rhodjan.v, who were 
at this time the best mariners in the world. 

But it was on the land that this first and decisive conflict be¬ 
tween Home and Asia had to be derided. Autiochus opened the 
campaign by ravaging the territory of Pergamus, while his son 
Neleueus laid siege to the city, with the hope of crushing his chief 
Asiatic enemy* 1 before the arrival of the Homans. But the un- 

4/ 

steadiness of his Glallip mercenaries and the vigour of Eumeries 
compelled the raising of the siege, and Antiochus retired, to Sardis 
to collect his forces. The precipitancy of his advance into Greece 

* The action was fought nominally the 23rd of December, but ^according +o the 
corrected calendar about August, n.e. 100. 
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was now matched byjiis reckless abandonment of Tlirac^, without ’ 
even drawing off* his' garrisons or destroying his magazines. It 
would doubtless Itave been imprudent to have risked his newly 
levied Asiatics .beyond the Hellespont; but by placing them on its 
bank to defend the passage, and holding Lysimachia as an ad- 
vancetf ^ost, he might have protracted the campaign so as to 
force the Romans to winter in Thrace, in the midst of his own 
country, and far from tlicir supplied 

It was about the time when these preliminary campaigns 
by sea and land were decided, that the # Roman army reached the 
Hellespont. The consul in command was Lucius Scipio, who is 
distinguished* from his brother Publius by the * title of Asiaticus, 
which he gained in this war. But he had none of his brother's 
genius ; and lie only obtained the provinces of Greece and Asia by 
the association of Africanus with him, nominally as legate, the 
charm of whose name called to arms 5000 of the veterans who had 
followed him in Spain and Africa. In the spring of. b.c. 190 the 
Scipios arrived in Grecge, to take command of the army of Glabrio, 
which was destined for the campaign in Asia A delay occasioned 
by lilt resistance of the yEtolians to tile severe terms imposed on 
them by the Senate was ended by a six months’ armistice; and 
the army pursued its march through Thrace, where Philip secured 
them suppiies # and peace with the barbarous tribes. They reached 
the Hellespont in the autumn, about the time of the battle of 
Mvonnesus. The strait which had been crossed*by Darius and 
Xerxes, in the fruftless cntcrprize,of extending Asiatic despotism 
into Europe, and by Alexander, on the mission of shattering that 
despotism at its seat .and founding Hellenic civilization on its 
ruinij, was now passed by the Homan legions to fuliil the final 
destiny of the ancient world, its union under an empire founded 
on jvell-oyderal law ai*:l government. Instead of resisting their 
passage, Anfiochns sent an embassy to offer terms which, Scipio 
replied, might have been accepted under the walls of Lysimachia, 
but not now, “ when the steed felt the bit and knew its rider.” 
Nothing would suffice, short of the whole expenses of the war aiid 
the cession in Asia Minor. The king knew neither how to submit 
nor how to protract the war by falling baxjv upon lys resources and 
awaiting the ensuing spring. He stakejl all upon ony great battle, 
which w^s fought in the;valley of the {forums, near Magnesia, at 
the northern foot of Sipylus, the mountain Vhich overhangs 
Smyrna on the other side. The Romans* eagerly accepted the 
challenge, though their general had been* left behind ill at Eleea, 

VOL. II. 
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and theif force was far less than half the enemy’s, including 
5000 volunteers from Macedonia, Pergamus, and the Achaean 
league. But the king’s army of 80,000 men', including 12,000 
cavalry, was one of those mingled Asiatic hosts wliydi had so often 
been scattered by the Greek and Macedonian phalanx, and which 
on that day did not even need the slieck of the Roman legions to 
disperse them. There was indeed a phalanx on the side of Antio¬ 
chus, t but he cooped it up in a narrow space with double liles 
thirty-two deep, in the middla of his second line between the 
Gallic and Cappadocian infantry, which again were flanked by the 
heavy cavalry called Cataphractm, or cuirassiers. The front line 
was formed by the light-armed infantry, the war-chariots, and the 
mounted archers, among whom were to be scon Arabs upon 
dromedaries ; and the fifty-four elephants were placed between the 
two divisions. The Romans adopted’ their usual mode of battle ; 
but the protection afforded by the river enabled them‘to weaken 
their cavalry on the left wing, and to strengthen the right, which 
was led by Eumenes, who won the chief honours of the day. He 
began the battle by advancing his archers and slingcrs with orders 
to aim at the horses of the war-chariots and at the camels. 'Both 
turned about and carried confusion into the ranks of the cuiras¬ 
siers behind them, while Eumenes led a charge of 3000 Roman 
horse upon the Gauls and Cappadocians, whoso fligl\f was imitated 
by the already disordered cavalry. The rout of the left wing was 
now complete, and the phalanx was uncovered on Hint side. Beset 
in front and flank by the victorious horse, it wa» compelled to sus¬ 
pend its advance* against the Roman legions, and to/orm front 
both ways. Its great depth favoured the namemre, and the sup¬ 
port of the heavy cavalry from the oilier wing might have enabled 
it long to 'hold its ground. But they were already far* from the 
scene of action: under the command of Antiochus himself, (hoy 
had driven in the weakened wing of cavalry; and with his usual 
aptitude for doing everything in the wrong time and place, the 
king was attacking the Roman camp, while his phalanx was 
assailed by the enemy’s whole force. With its crowded ranks 
decimated by the archers and slingers—for the legions were still 
held in reserve^—it was,slowly retiring in good order, when the 
elephants, galled by the liyssiles, burst in among the ranks, and 
the broken phalanx joined in the headlojig flight. The carnage 
which raged among its dense masses was only increased by a des¬ 
perate effort to defend the camp. Considering that the army of 
Antiochus was annihilated by the impetuosity of the' attack with- 
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out the legions being- wer engaged, we can readily believe that the 
Asiatic^ lost 50*000 men, at a cost to the Homans of only 24 
horsemen and 300 foot soldiers. 

As the battle *)f Magnesia was the last, in ancient history, of 
those unequal conflicts, in which oriental armies yielded like un¬ 
substantial shows to the miglft of disciplined freedom, so it sealed 
the fate of the last of the great oriental empires ; for the kingdom 
left to the heirs of Selcueus was only strong‘enough to indulge 
them in the luxuries of Antioch anti the malignant satisfaction of 
persecuting the Jews. All resistance ceased in Asia Minor; that 
great peninsula, was ceded as far as the Taurus and the Ilnlys, with 
whatever remained nominally to Antioehus in Thrace; and, with 
characteristic levity, he thanked the Homans for relieving him of 
the government of too large a kingdom. The peace was not finally 
ratified for two years (n.c. IRS); and meanwhile the king had to 
hoar the cost of the occupation of Asia Minor, amounting to 3000 
talents, nearly -£750,000; and the treaty of peace imposed on 
him, besides, a war-eont^ihution of 15,000 Kuboie talents, about 
.£5,0f)(> ()()(). “ With the day.of Magnesia, Asia was erased from 

the list of great states ; and never perhaps did a great power fall 
So rapidly, so thoroughly, and so ignominiously as the kingdom 
of the HbleueidaJ under this Antioehus the (Jreat. lie himself was 
soon afterward* slain by the 1 indignant inhabitants of Elymais at 
the head of fife Persian Gulf, on occasion of the plundering of a 
temple of Bel, \frith the treasures of which he litul sought to 
replenish his empty rollers" (n.r. 1*7). • 

Lucius >Scipio Asiaticus, iif retiring at the expiration of his 
consulship (tt.c. t«S0), # StilI left his successor, Cneius Manlius 
Valso,•work to do and laurels to win in the subjugation of the 
allies of Antioehus. The petfy princes of LMnygia soon submitted 
to tin# power a^id exactions of the new lords of Westefn Asia; but 
the powerful Celtic tribes of Galatia made a stand in the fast¬ 
nesses of Mount Olympus. Here, however, they were reached by 
the Homan slingers and archers, and after the flower of the cantons 
of the Tolistol * i and Tcctosages had been slain or taken pri- 
,oners, the remnant found a refuge with the Troemi beyond the 
ITalys.® That river, fixed by the treaty with Antioehus as the 
eastern limit of Homan power in Asia, viag respected ;is the pre¬ 
sent terminus of their conquests, without putting a bound to their 
iniluenqp. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, was admitted to their 
alliance, at the intercession of his brother-in-law Eumenes, on 
paying a mitigated penalty of 300 talents ; *and tl^e satraps of the 

• * K 2 
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Greater and Lesser Armenia exchanged their allegiance to Antio- 
chus for the friendship of Home. The satrapy of Pontus, which 
became, as we have seen, an independent state during the last 
years of the Persian rule, was now held by Mithridates IV., the 
father-in-law of Antioclius. It was not till two generations later, 
that Mithridates V. formed an alliance with the Romans and aided 
them in the third Punic War; and a century had still to elapse 
from the death of Antioclius, before Mithridates the Great renewed 
the* enterprize of seeking in Greece a battle-field for the sove¬ 
reignty* of Asia (b.c. 87). Of the states to the west of the Halys, 
Prusias was left in possession of Bithynia; but his depend¬ 
ence upon Rome was soon proved by his shameful betrayal of 
Hannibal: and the Gauls were bound to remain within their own 
territories. The exemption thus secured to the Greek cities from 
the contributions which they had been obliged to pay the barba¬ 
rians won their warmest gratitude to Rome. These cities received 
their freedom, except where it could only have been granted at the 
expense of Eumenes, who consented, however, to grant special 
privileges to those which were still bound to pay him tribute, 1 For 
the rest, this prince was justly rewarded for his sufferings and 
services by the apportionment of the greater part of the territories 
ceded by Antioclius to the aggrandizement of his kingdonh. Per- 
gamus became the most powerful state of Western'Asia, including 
nearly the whole of Asia Minor up to the Halys add the Taurus, 
except Bithyiiia and Galatia on the one side/and on the other 
Lycia and the greater part of Garia, which’went to recompense the 
fidelity of the Rhodians; and t<> these Asiatic possessions were 
added, in Eurripe, the Thracian Chersonbse and the city of Lysi- 
machia. Secure of having in the dynasty of the Attalids devoted 
allies, who were now as able as they always had been willing to 
keep a check upon Antioclius on the end hand and Philip era the 
other, the Romans were able to retire from Asia. Their last acts 
evinced their firm determination neither to interfere with any state 
beyond the Taurus, nor to acquire transmarine possessions by 
means of their fleet. “ The Romans,” says Mommsen, if brought 
nothing home from the East hut honour and gold, which were, 
even at this "period, 'Usually conjoined in the practical* 1 shape 
assumed by the addrpssgof thanks—the golden chaplet.” Even 
the honour of’ their arms was placed in* peril by the losses which 
they suffered from the attacks of the barbarians on then; home¬ 
ward march through Thrace, under the< proconsul Manlius, after 
the ratification the treaty with Antioclius (b.c. 18*8). 
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A policy precisely similar guided their settlement of the affairs 
of Grcgcc. When the consul Manlius passed over into Asia, his 
colleague, M. Fulvfus Nobilior, landed at Apollonia to coerce the 
iEtolians, who «had flagrantly violated the armistice made with 
Seipio (J3^c. 189). A single campaign reduced them to complete 
submission; and, besides tile payment of a large contribution, 
they lost a great part of tlieir possessions, including the port of 
Ambracia and the island of Cephallenia; but the latter, witji the 
neighbouring island of Same, hail "to be reduced by force. These 
islands and Zacynthus were retained by the Homans, to strengthen 
the hold which Corcyra already gave them of the Adriatic. With 
tlus exception, and tlieir slip of territory on the Illyrian coast, 
they resolved not to be tempted over the seas which divided Italy 
from Greece; and all the other gains of the recent war were 
divided between Philip and the Aclneans. But even their policy of 
moderation was carried out in such a manner as to offend both 
these allies, and to sow the seeds of future disagreement. The 
Macedonian king, who Jiad not only resisted the temptations of 
Anljoclms, but had fought against the yEtolians and smoothed 
the passage of the legions through Thrace, saw a rival planted in 
that country in a spirit of manifest suspicion. The Aclneans 
reluctufitly gave up the island of Zacyntlms and tlieir claims upon 
yEgina, and were humiliated by being advised to confine them¬ 
selves to the^Beloponnesus. The patriot party chafed at finding 
themselves not duly subject to Homan interventiorf, but invoking 
it by their utter inability to keep tlieir own confederacy in order. 
The accession of Sparta to tlifc fragile, and the enforced inclusion 
of Messene, winch l^fd prayed to be admitted to the Homan 
alliance assail independent state, revived ancient national antipa¬ 
thies. Sparta broke out- into, open revolt, and suffered severe 
punishment ijp a conquered city, even the institutions of Lycurgus 
being superseded by the Achaean laws (b.c. 188). The Homan 
Senate, constantly appealed to as arbiters in these disputes, showed 
a reluctance to interfere, which was partly founded on the frivo¬ 
lous weakness displayed by the envoys; and it has been well 
observed that, instead of their carrying strife to Greece, it was 
the Greeks that carried tlieir dissensions fro Rome.* The revolt of 


Messene, in b.c. 183, led to the deatluctf .Philopoemcn, who was 
taken prisoner and compelled to swallow poi^on^ifi. his dungeon. 
His d^ath was amply avenged, and his remains interred with heroic 
honours at Megalopolis,.the urn containing his ashes being carried 
by tlie historian Polybius. 
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THE SUBJUGATION OF GREECE. B.C. 187 TO B.C. HG. 


il lie who hath tout him o’er the dead 

Eie the first day of death is lied, 

The first dark ilay N ofc nothingness, 

Tiie last of danger and distiess— 

* * * * 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 
lie still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

*Tis (iieece, but living Greece no more.” 
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OF MACEDONIA—NEW RELATIONS oF IloME TO TIIE HELLENIC STATES—PERI** li LS AND 
THE RHODIANS—AFFAIRS OF SYKI V AND EGYPT—ANTIoCIIl'S EPIPHANES AND THE 

Roman EN\oY -now to CIRCUMSCRIBE A CIRCLE ABOUT a KING - ROMAN ALLIANCE 

WITH THE MACCABEES- POLICY OF ROME TOWARDS FOREIGN STATES—SETTLEMENT oF 
GREECE— PATRIOT AND RoMAN PARTIES—KXIH'LTIo.NS AND DEPORTATIONS — Til K 
ACHJiAN LEVGUE—LYCoUTAS AND CALLICRATES— DEPORTATION 1000 ACH.EANS— 
THE HISTORIAN PoVYDIUS— DEVASTATION oF EPIRUS — TRIUMPH AND DEATH oF 
JKMIL1 US—THE ADKLPIII OF TERENCE- QUARREL <>F ATHENS ANJ) OROpUS—EMIUsSY 
OF THE nilL'oSopHERS TO IloME—ORoPUS, SPARTA, AND TEE ACIIJ3AN LEAGUE — 
111 1 TURN OF THR ACHJEAN EXILES — ANDIllSCIS, THE MACEDONIAN PRETENDER — 
ROMAN COMMISSIONERS IN GREECE — jftoTS AT CoKINTII—WAR WITH TIIE ACIIJKANS — 

sack of Corinth by mummils—Greece ■ becomes the roman promnce of aohaia. 


"While the Romans were contending in'the East with Phil ip and 
Antiochiif, they had been compelled to meet resistance /and "insur¬ 
rection in the A Vest. It will lie‘convenient, however, to reserve 
the little that need lie said of the Gallic, Ligurian* and Spanish 
wars, with the more important subject of the internal history of 
Rome, till we have traced the brief closing chapters of the contest 

of the Latin with the Hellenic and Phoenician nations. Macedonia 

• » 

and Carthage were in a very similar position towards Rome; too 
deeply humiliated ever to he fully trusted; and exposed by that 
humiliation td constaiit aggressions and complaints from their 
more favoured neighbour?} out of which some pretext of necessity 
must inevitably* anise for putting an end to their embarrassing 
existence. The fate of Macedonia involved that 6f Greece* where 
the Roman settlement had left the smouldering embers of discon¬ 
tent, which internal discord was ready to fan into a flame. 
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Philip, whosq warjti support of the Homans in the latfi war had 
doubtless been confirmed by resentment against Antiochus, not 
unmingled with tlie hope of recovering the ancient possessions of 
Macedonia in Hirace, saw tlie kingdom of Lysimachus revived in 
favour qf the Attalids, the greatest enemies of his house. His 
occupation of the conquests of Antiochus in Northern Greece, 
which had been bestowed upon liippby the Homans, was resisted 
by tlie Thessalians. He was continually denounced in the diet 
of the Greek confederations, and the pyrpetual complaints made 
against him at Home were followed by decisions wjiicli, gave 
him numerous causes for resentment. Hut he had the power of 
dissembling what he was resolved no longer to endure, and his only 
reply to tlie taunts of his enemies was, in tlie words of the poet, 
u our last sun is not yet set.” Meanwhile he was aided in keeping 
on good terms with the republic by his younger son Demetrius, 
who, having been sent as a hostage to Home, entered warmly into 
the views of tlie philo-IIellenic party. Hut when Philip was 
informed by the (Senate that they forgave his provocations for his 
s ( *i?^sake, he began to vmw the la1t # er with suspicion, and his 
elder son Perseus found means io give his jealousy a fatal issue. 
Demetrius, who had returned to Macedonia, was accused of being 
a party to the intrigues which were constantly on foot to form a 
Homan party ,• and appearances at least were so much against him, 
that he meditated iiight to Home. This intention, made known to 
Philip, ac(juired # tjie character of a plot from an intercepted letter* 
of Flamiuinus; and the father ordered the execution of his son. 
The deed was scarcely done, wjien Philip discovered the intrigues 
•of Perseus, whose punishment he was meditating, when he died, 
overwhelmed with remorse and disappointment, in thejifty-ninth 
year of his age and the forty-soeond of his reign. 

‘•Philip was a gefniine king, in the best and w r orst sense of 
the term. A stfong desire to rule in person and unaided was the 
fundamental trait of his character; he was proud of his people, but 
lie was no less nroud of other gifts, and he had reason to be so. He 
not only showed the valour of a soldier and the eye of a general, 
but he displayed a high spirit in the conduct of public affairs when¬ 
ever liis Macedonian sense of honour waS offended. Full of in¬ 
telligence and wit, he won the hearts all whom be wished to 
gain, ami especially of •those who were ablest a*id most refined, 
such *s Flamininus and Scipio: he was a pleasant boon companion, 
and, not by # virtue of huP rank alone, a dangerous wooer. But 
he was at the same time one of the moq{ arrogant and flagitious 
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character which that shameless age produced. < He was in the 
habit of saying that he feared none save the gods ; but it seemed 
almost as if his gods were those to whom his admiral Dicaearchus 
regularly offered sacrifice—Ungodliness and Lawlessness. The 
lives of liis advisers and of the promoters of his schemes possessed 
no sacredness in his e 3 r .es ; and it is quoted as one of his maxims 
of state, that whoever puts to^ death the father must also kill the 
sons.’’* His career was a striking 1 illustration of the accidents of 


a despotic monarchy. Having “first by his selfish neglect ship¬ 
wrecked the enterprize of Hannibal, his great talents w r ere unable 
to preserve his own from the same ruin through the like faults in 
Antiochus. Passion robbed him of the offered distinction of 
becoming the leader of the Greeks; and the prince who, as a 
mere boy, seemed able to set a limit to the advance of Homan 
conquest, lived to be borne upon its tide as a zealous vassal, and 
died vainly meditating how to turn it back (b.c. 179). 

His son Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, was of a character 
altogether different. Succeeding to the tlmne at the age of thirty- 
one, and with a military reputation early gained in the war agP'nst, 
the Homans, he brought to the execution of his father's last 
schemes that self-discipline in which Philip had been most defi¬ 
cient; while, free from the weaker vices of Philip’s more" genial 
character, he inherited all his arrogance and uns'crupulousness. 
His stately person and carriage, and his accomplishment in all 
manly exercises, were worthy of a royal capt/iin; and he was 
persevering in the formation of elaborate plans. But when the 
time of action came, he wanted the genius and versatility of his 
father ; and the care with which he am as sc’(L treasures for his cam¬ 
paigns wag neutralized by his reluctance to part with them on the 
greatest emergency. “ It is a characteristic circumstance,” says 
Mommsen, “ that after defeat the father first hastened'to destroy 
the papers in his cabinet that might compromise him, whereas the 
son took his treasure-chests and embarked.” 

Macedonia had been far more humiliated than weakened during 
the reign of Philip. She still formed a compact territory, rich in 
agriculture, mines, and commerce; and the eighteen years that 
had elapsed since the p£ace with Rome had renewed her resources 
under Philipps constant oaye. An army of 30,000 men, with the 
means of paying 10^000 mercenaries, and immense provisions of 
corn and arms, formed the nucleus of a formidable force, if'only 
other powers could be brought into a rfcw* coalition against Rqme. 

1 * Mommsen, voj. ii. pp. 224-5. 
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But. all such schemes failed J>oth in Carthage and in Asia; and 
the plot to murder Eumenes at Delphi, on Ins return from Rome 
in b.c. 172, would have been fruitless had it succeeded. The 
attempts to gain over the barbarians on the north prospered 
better, persons secured allies among the Illyrians, and among 
the powerful OJrysians on flic Lower Danube. Philip had pre¬ 
viously formed a scheme for pouring down into Italy over the 
Eastern Alps a torrent of barbarians from bfcyond the left bank 
of the Middle Danube, but the wlfole horde was destroyed by the 
resistance of the Dardani (in Servia); and the fortress 
at the head of the Gulf of Trieste, «seems to have been 
this time to protect the eastern frontier. 

Throughout the Hellenic world, in Asia as well as Europe, 
the sentiment of discontent against the foreign power of Rome, 
and against Eumenes as its instrument, led the national party to 
look with hope towards Perseus, lie was received with favour at 


of Aquileia, 
built about 


Delphi, where he used the pretext of a religious vow to display 
his army before the epes of the Greeks, and his proclamations 
weiv posted in various cities, inviting refugees to come to Mace¬ 
donia. The whole Rhodian tleet escorted his Syrian bride from 
Antioch; envoys from the disaffected cities of Thrace and Asia 
held secret conferences with Macedonian officers, and Perseus made 
alliances with* the Byzantines, the JEtolians, and some of the 
Boeotians. So prudently, however, did the king conduct all his 
intrigues, that it? \vas not till the seventh year of liis reign, after 
Eumenes had appeared at Rpme *to prefer a lofig list of accusa¬ 
tions against Perseus, that tile Seriate resolved upon the Third and 
Just Macedonian AVar # (h.c. 172). 


Eunn tjiis moment, Perseus began to show that irresolution in 
action which contrasted so*strangely with his long and patient 
preparations* The wiifter, which ought to have been spent in 
securing a positibn in Greece, was wasted in discussing the Roman 
declaration of war, through the medium of Q. Marcius Philippus, 
who had connections of hospitality with Perseits, while the Roman 
envoys were busy among the Greeks. Among the Aclueans, even 
the patriot party held firm to their alliance: their influence was 
predominant among the Thessalians; and^ven the*ZEtolians had a 
general devoted to the Romans. The» # fourth great, confederacy, 
that of the Boeotians, was divided, and its disruption—upon the 
demand of the Roman envoy, that each of the cities should declare 
in ]}is presence what part they took—was attended with open hos¬ 
tilities. Coronea and Haliartus, which hid formed alliances with 
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Perseus,* were besieged by the united force l of the other cities, led 
by the Roman envoy, Publius Lcntulus. On the breaking out of 
the war, all the Greeks of Asia Minor, who luul shown friendly 
dispositions to Perseus, and even Byzantium, declared in favour 
of the Homans; and the only substantial aid that ,the king 
received was from Cotys, the chieftain of the Odrysians. Though 
thus left alone, he was able to bring into the lield an army of 
43,000 men, of whom 21,000 were soldiers of the phalanx, and 
4000 Macedonian and Thracian cavalry. 

Early in the spring of b.c. 171, the consul P. Licinius Crassus 
landed at Apollonia, and found himself in command of between 
30,000 and 40,000 Italians, and J0,000 auxiliaries, among whom 
the most important were the troops of Attains and the Jsumidian 
cavalry. The fleet had already appeared in the YEgman under C. 
Lucretius. It numbered only forty ships, as the treaty had pro¬ 
hibited the Macedonian king from maintaining a navy to oppose 
it; but. it carried It),000 troops, 2000 of whom were at once des¬ 
patched lo garrison Larissa, in preparation for the campaign in 
Thessaly. The first collision occurred in the neighbourhood of 
that city. Crassus proved utterly incompetent, as a commander, 
and the superiority of the Macedonian and Thracian horse gave 
an easy victory to Perseus. lie forthwith proposed a peace, which 
the Romans at once rejected, both because it was their rule not to 
negoeiate after a reverse, and because the instant reVult of Greece 
would have followed such a confession of defeat* 

Tli is result was in fact imminent, had Perseus known how to im¬ 
prove his advantage, the news of \Vhich flew through Greece while 
Crassus was leading his army up and do\Vn in Thessaly. But a 
check which the king received in a second cavalry engagement 
was made an excuse for retiring into Macedonia, thereby of course 
resigning the hope of calling the Hellenic patriots t$ arms. "The 
Romans used the opportunity to subdue the Miicedonian garrisons 
in Thessaly and the two Boeotian cities of Haliartus and Coronea, 
the inhabitants of which were sold into slavery, while Perseus 
maintained, upon the whole, the superiority in Illyria and Epirus. 
In the ensuing year, Perseus repulsed three several attempts of 
the consul, A. Hostilius fc Mancinus, and of the western army under 
Appius Claudius, to peyatrate into Macedonia, and inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the latter in Epirus. ^ Had his father been in 
liis place, it would have been easy to crush the Rom'an army, which 
was .utterly disorganized by the weakness of its commanders and 
the licence of the cecent sieges (b.c. 170). 
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The third campaigA was opened by the new consul, Q. Marcius 
Pliilippus, with a movement the boldness ot which gave Perseus 
a still better opportunity than the inactivity of his predecessors. 
Resolved to penetrate at all hazards into Macedonia, Marcius left 
one division to face the force that guarded the pass of Tempo, and 
led his main army over the defiles of Olympus, which Perseus had 
lieglectel to guard, down to the coast at Jleracleum. Here the 
consul found himself between the garrison rtf Tempo in his rear 
and the main army posted in a Strong position on the littJe river 
Eipius. But Perseus, preoccupied with the one idea that the im¬ 
pregnable defence of Tempo had •been turned, fled in alarm to 
Pydna, where he ordered his ships to be burnt and his treasures 
to be sunk in the sea. It was only when the consul’s unresisted 
progress was stopped after four days for want of supplies, that 
the king took courage to turn upon him. Meanwhile the sur¬ 
render of Tempo saved the Romans by restoring their eommuni- 

A 

cations with Thessaly; and for the rest of the year the two armies 
confronted each other illy on the banks of the Eipius, while the 
Jbin.ms gained no advantage in Illyria, and failed to take Deme- 
trias,^ 1 even to keep command of the yEgtean against the light 
Macedonian cruisers. Thus the war had done little save to give 
one ntore illustration of that fortune of the Romans which so 
often saved tlfem from their own errors through the greater errors 
of their antagonists. It was time that the scale should be turned 
by the appearance of a true Roman general, and such an one 
appeared in the new consul Lucirs -32m rums PaPjlus. 

This eminent man added To his own great metfts the distinction 
*of being the son of tjih gallant but unfortunate consul who fell at 
(JanAse, a^d the father of the celebrated general who finally avenged 
that calamity by the destruction of Carthage.* lie was one of the 
few® who eoiybined the^imenities of Greek culture with the virtues 
of the old nobility. Though possessed of a fortune slender enough 
to correspond to his name, and therefore cramped in what was 
now a chief means of political advancement,' lie would not con¬ 
descend to flatter the populace, and he is emphatically distin- 


* rm 


TJie younger Africanus was adopted by Fuhlius # Oornrlius Segno, tin* elder son 
of the elder Africanus. In accordance with the Homan (iiMom, lie received liis new 
father’s name, with that of his own gr.ns adiied iijytJidfurm of the derived adjective ; 
and bream* 1\ Cornelius Kcipitf Africanus ,Emilianut*. Thy eldcf son of Paulus was 
adopted by the gi eat Q. Fabius Maximus, and he became (y Fabius MaximusiEmilianus. 
Paulus {in the English form Paul' signifies in Liitm Little. It is an interesting fact 
in t^o history Homan uanfos. that the indifferent order of the gentile and family 
names first occurs in the case of the uPmilii Pauli ox Pauli %EmUii. 
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guished i>y a contemporary as “ oije of the few Romans of that 
age to whom one could not offer money.” Born about b.o. 230, 
he was praetor in b.c. 191, and only attained to the consulship in 
b.c. 181. In the former office he distinguished-himself in the 
Lusitanian War; in the latter, by his conquest of seven Ligurian 
tribes. Thirteen years were now devoted to the education of the 
two sons, whose exploits so well repaid his care; and it was 
equally a tribute to his nierit, and a confession that the state could 
no longer dispense with his services, w r lien he was elected consul 
for the second time, in order to finish the Macedonian War. His 
sixty years had ripened his experience, without impairing his 
energy; and the army stood in the greatest need of his stern dis¬ 
cipline. His two sons accompanied him to the theatre of war, 
where the younger Africanus served under his father at the same 
age (17) at which the elder had saved his father’s life. 

On arriving at Heracleum, Paulus found the two armies en¬ 
camped in their old positions on the Llpius. By seizing the pass 
which leads over Olympus from Pythium «fo Dium, he turned the 
Macedonian position, and forced Perseus to fall back to Pvj?\ t a. 
Here the decisive battle was fought on the 22nd of June, XhcTlOS.* 
An accidental collision between the outposts brought on the conflict 
a day earlier than that fixed by Paulus. It was the last and most 
formidable trial of strength between the Macedonian phalanx and 
the Roman legion, and Paulus afterwards confessed‘that he had 
trembled for the issue. His vanguard was dispersed, and the 
legions themselves moved backwards, though in good order, till 
they reached the hill in front of their own camp. The phalanx, 
already disordered by their hasty advance, *and isolated from their, 
supports, were unable to preserve their serried ranks on the broken 
ground; and the Roman cohorts, pouring round their flanks and 
rear, searched out every gap. The cavalrj, after lopking oil' in¬ 
active for a time, caught the alarm that all was lost, and Perseus 
himself was the first to fly. Still the deserted phalanx- fought to 
the last, and the select 3000 perished to a man. It seemed, says 
Mommsen, “ as if the phalanx, which fought its last great battle 
at Pydna, had wished itself to perish there.” No less than 20,000 
men were left dead upoir the field, and 11,000 were taken prison¬ 
ers. The war was ended:* and all Macedonia submitted in little 
more than a fortnight from the arrival of Paulus. * 

t 

* According to the disordered Roman calendar, the 4th of September. T&e date 
is fixed by an eclipse of the moon, which was announced beforehand to the a,nny, 
lest they should deem iC an evil omen. 
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Perseus fled to the.island of Samothrace, with the 3000 talents 

* 0 

which.ought long since to have been devoted to the war. A few 
faithful adherents* followed him ; but when he made the mean 
attempt to propitiate the enemy by putting one of them to deatli as 
the instigator of the attempt to murder Eumenes, the rest deserted 
him. • A letter which he seat to the Roman general was returned 
because he designated himself King;; and* lie then surrendered at 
* discretion, with his children and Jiifc treasures. His pusillanimous 
supplications # might have provoked the resentment of a man less 
mindful than Paul us of the mutability (tf fortune / but the consul 
received him witli a courtesy worthy of the first great king who 
had ever beefi a prisoner to the Roman people.* After his stately 
form had graced his conqueror’s triumph in the following year 
(b.c. 171), he was released from prison at the intercession of 
Paul us, and died in retirement at Alba. The humiliating story of 
the last successor of Philip and Alexander does not need to be 
adorned with the fabulous accounts of cruelties and sufferings. 
Some say that his guayls tortured him to deatli by depriving him 
of Jfleep: others, that lie cycled his life by voluntary starvation : 
and lifts son is said to have earned his living as a scrivener at 
Rome. 

Of «the only two allies of Perseus, the Illyrian king Genthius 
was subdued about the same time by the pnetor Lucius Anicius, 
in a month's campaign. Illyria was parcelled out into petty states 
dependent uport Rome; and its piratical fleet \wis given to the 
Greeks on the ^Tdridtic. Cotys, the king of Thrace, made his 
peace with Rome the more easily, as he might become a check on 
P the increased power of Pergamus. Macedonia itself was broken 
up into the four republican federations of Amphipolis, Thessa- 
lonica, Pella, and Pelagfuiiq, which were modelled after the 
pattern of the Hellenic Leagues, and paid to Rome 100 talents 
annuallv, the half of the old land-tax. This constitution lasted to 
the time of Augustus, though Macedonia was made a province of 
Rome in b.c. 146. Thus ended the kingdom of Macedonia, having 
survived the A nth of Alexander a little more than a century and a 
half. 

The fall of Macedonia involved a new settlement of the relations 
of Rome to the Hellenic states. The great power blotted out from 
the list .of nations was; not only a dangerous enemy, but some- 
time^, as had been proved in the reign of iPhiTip, a useful ally; 
and, now that it coulcl be no longer used* as a check on Greece 
ancl Asia Mtnor, so there was the less reason fop maintaining other 
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powers t q keep it itself in check. Hence«followed a course of 
action more politic than generous. The kingdom of Pergamus, 
after all its services to the Romans, Began to fbcl the curb; and, 
when Eninenes was stopped at Brundisium by a decree of the 
Senate, that kings should no longer visit Rome to plead their cause 
in person, lie learnt that “ the epoch-of half-powerful and half-free 
alliance was at an end;' that pf impotent subjection had begun.” 
No hotter pretext could be fourid .for this treatment than a suspi¬ 
cion, apparently unfounded, of secret relations between Eumenes 
and Perseus; but the other Asiatic ally of Rome, the Rhodian 
state, had done much to bring down punishment on itself. Their 
open manifestation "of Hellenic sympathies with Perseus has been 
already noticed, and they did not hesitate to denounce Eumenes 
as the instigator of a war injurious to all the Greeks. Still they 
took part with Rome; but their sufferings from the loss of their 
commerce with Macedonia appear to have given the anti-Roman 
party a temporary ascendancy, or else their republican arrogance 
and naval power led them to presume on tlicjjr services ; and, at the 
very time when Q. Marcius was encamped within Tempo, envoys 
appeared both at his head-quarters and in the Senate, to that 
the Rhodians would no longer tolerate hostilities so injurious to 
themselves. Their abjeel submission, with the severe punishment 
of the partisans of Macedonia, scarcely averted a declaration of war; 
and in spite of the protest of Cato against punishing allies who 
had committed no act of hostility, Rhodes was deprived of all its 
possessions on the mainland; iis freedom of commerce was re¬ 
strained, and a rival free port opened-at Delos; and its petition 
for the privileges of an ally was only tardily‘granted in n.o. Hi 4. 

With regard to the Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, and Egypt, 
Rome was content with the part of jui umpire, which she played 
in a maimer thoroughly characteristic. A new war hgd brol’eh 
out for the possession of Code-Syria and Palestine^which had been 
charged with the dower of Cleopatra, the daughter of Antioelms 
the Great, or, as the Egyptians maintained, ceded at her mar¬ 
riage. The notorious Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (the younger son 
of Antioclius the Great), who had succeeded his brother Seleucus 
IV. Philopator n.c. 175, had carried on the war for three years 


with such success that, f in the same year in which Perseus was 
conquered, lie had already laid siege to Alexandria, and would 
probably liave seized Egypt, under the name of guardian to his 
infant nephew Ptolem^ VI. Philometor, when a Roman embassy 
appeared in his camp, headed by C. Popilius Lfenas. The envoy 
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presented to the kin<* tlie letter of the Senate, bidding him to 
restate all he had *taken from Egypt, and to keep himself within 
Syria. ‘Antioehus read the letter, and promised to consider it with 
iris councillors. # Thereupon Popilius drew a line with his staff 
round the spot where the king stood, and bade him decide before 
he crossed that line. Antioe^us felt himself in the hands of the 
power that had quelled his father, and yielded to the demands of 
Koine (b.c. 108). Before turning Irani this quarter of the world, 
wc must notice that the great revutyof the Jews under Mattatfiias, 
the father of the Maccabees, against the persecutions* of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, broke out in this same .year (b.c. 108); and that the 
Romans, pursuing their policy of curbing the eastern powers, made 
an alliance with the Jews in b.c. 101, though the death of Judas 
Maceabious immediately afterwards made it fruitless for the 
present.* 


These proceedings furnish at once a decisive proof, that the 
civilized states of the East had fallen under the power of Home, 
and the last examples of the old Roman polity towards vanquished 
states. Polybius justly dates from the battle of Pydna the establish¬ 
ment oSJUomc’s universal empire. “Itwas, in fact, the last battle 
in which uncivilized state confronted Rome in the field on a footing 
of equajity with her as a great, power; all subsequent struggles 
were rebellions^ or wars with peoples beyond the pale of the 
Romano-Greejf civilization—the barUirians, as they were called. 
The whole civiliztyl world thenceforth recognized hi the Roman 
Senate the siipremNtribunal, whose commissioner^ deeided in the 
last, resort between kings mid Nations ; and, to acquire its language 
and manners, foreign princes and noble youths resided in Rome. 
A palpable and earnesUaltempt to get rid of her dominion was in 
realTly maAo only once—by Ihe great Mithridates of Pon4us. The 
battle of Pydna, moreover, marks the last occasion on which the 
Senate still*adhered to the state maxim, that they should, if pos¬ 
sible, hold no possessions and maintain no garrisons beyond the 
Italian seas, but should keep the numerous states dependent on 
them in order lr a. nn re political supremacy. The aim of their 
iM'h'ey was, tlmi these states should neither decline into utter 
weakness and anarchy, as had nevertheless happened in Greece, 
nor emerge out of their half-free position into complete indepen¬ 
dence, as Macedonia had attempted to *do # , not without success. 


* The details of thfi Maccabrcan revolt belong to the special department of Scrip¬ 
ture History. Wo shall have another occasion to review the whole history of Judaea 
underlie Maccabees and Asraonaeaus. 
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Accordipgly, the vanquished foe held at least an equal, often a 
better, position with the Roman diplomatists than the faithful 
ally; and, while a defeated opponent was often reinstated, those 
who attempted to reinstate themselves were abased—as the iEto- 
lians, the Macedonians after the Asiatic war, Rhodes, and Perga- 
mus soon learned by experience. Bjit not only did this ..part of 
protector soon prove a& irksome to the masters as to the servants : 
the Roman protectorate, with its ungrateful Sisyphean toil, that 
continually needed to be begun.afresh, showed itself to be intrinsi¬ 
cally untenable. Indications of a change of system, and of an 
increasing disinclination on the part of Rome to tolerate by its 
side intermediate states, even in such independence as was possible 
for them, were very clearly given in the destruction of the Mace¬ 
donian monarchy after the battle of Pvdna. The more and more 
frequent, the more and more unavoidable intervention in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the small Greek states, in connection with their 
misgovernment and their political and social anarchy,—the dis¬ 
arming of Macedonia, where the northern frontier at any rate 
required a defence different from that of mere posts,—and lastly, 
the introduction of the payment of land-tax to Rome from IVlace- 
donia and Illyria,—were so many symptoms of the approaching 
conversion of the client states into subjects of Rome.”* 

The application of these principles to the states of Greece 
Proper was the more inevitable on account of their internal divi¬ 
sions. We have already seen what fierce dissensions rent even the 
most patriotic qf the Greek confederacies —the A clue an League. 
The last Macedonian war had the.effect, in every Grecian state, of 
bringing into direct antagonism a national and a Roman party; 
and the fall of Perseus was the signal for the triumph of the latfer, 
with all die atrocities of the worst days of Greek factions.’ 'All 
who had made themselves obnoxious to the party now dominant 
were denounced as partisans of Perseus, and were' either put to 
death on the charge of treason, or deported to Rome for trial. 
Lyciscus, the general of the iEtolian League, had f)00 patriots 
executed by the sentence of the diet. Similar scenes were enacted 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, and Acarnania; nor did the loyalty of the 
Acheean League to the c Roman alliance save it from its fate; for 
Rome never hesitated between generosity and opportunity. The 
confederacy‘had long Txftn divided into a patriotic and a Roman 
party. Since the * death of Philopoemen, in B.p. 183,‘ the for¬ 
mer had been led by Lycortas, the general of the League, and 

* Kommsen, vol* ii. pp. 311-12. ' ' 
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father of the historian Polybius. He is first mentioned in b.c. 
189$ as one of the* envoy 8 t° Honm on the collision between Sparta 
and tli<5 Achaean L^gue; and, after supporting and continuing the 
policy of Philopoeinen, he finally succeeded in bringing back 
Sparta and Messene into the confederacy. In b.c. 179 he distin¬ 
guished diimself by his firm opposition to the demand of the 
Homans for the restoration of all the Spartan exiles; and, during 
.the war with Perseus, he prevailed, 6n the Achteans to preserve 
neutrality. The last mention of *his name is in the year of the 
defeat of Perseus; and this seems - to hav<j been th$ last year of his 
life. His leading opponent was Callicrates, one of those charac¬ 
ters who, brairded as traitors by the* patriots of .their own country, 
have gained the dubious eulogies of philosophical historians for 
their discernment in deserting the cause of freedom. He first 
showed his colours when, sent to Rome to support the views which 
Lycortas had carried in the diet against the restoration of the 
Spartan exiles, he did not scruple to urge upon the* Senate the 
policy of giving active support to the Roman party in all the 
lleyenic states* (b.c. # 179). He returned, the bearer of such 
]cllt*rs.. j of approval from tlift Senate, that the league could not 
refuse to/elect him general. l*i b.c. 174, we find him again in 
opposition, resisting the motion of the general Xenarchus for an 
alliance with Perseus; and, in b.c. 108, he thwarted the proposal 
of Lycortas for # sending aid to Egypt ^gainst Autiochus Epiphanes, 
by producing a lyttor from the proconsul Q. Mareius, commanding 
the League to confine, itself to friendly mediation. And now, 
when Paul us /Emilius was fettling the affairs of Greece, Calli- 
erates seized Hi? opportunity to denounce 100(f of the Aclnean 
patriots for complicity with Perseus, and they were carried to 
IMtne forVrial (b.c. 107). # Their removal was doubtless meant by 
the Romans as an act of precaution rather than of vengeance: 
they were*distributed in honourable captivity among the Italian 
towns ; but any attempt to escape was punished with death. They 
were permitted to return after seventeen years (b.c. 151). Calli¬ 
crates reaped the reward of their betrayal in the hatred of his 


* Mommsen says of this conduct :—“ Callicrates the Achaean, who went to the 
senato*to enlighten it as to the state of matters in Qeloponnesu^, and to demand a 
consistent and sustained intervention ”—(he did this, but went to do the very oppo¬ 
site)— “may as a man have had somewhat less aV^it*y than his # countryman Philo- 
poemen, wllo was the main founder of the patriotic policy ;*but he was in the right.” 
There i s all the difference in the world between confessing, in the light of history, 
tli at the Greeks had lost the Rapacity for freedom, and lauding the traitor who used 
the melancholy #act as a pretext for foreign interventjpn. 

>OL. II. 
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countrymen, who deemed it a pollution to bathe with him, while the 
very boy# threw the name of traitor in his teoth : f but yet later ages 
have reaped unspeakable benefit from his crime,, Among the exiles 
was the historian Polybius, whose long residence at Rome, and 
friendship with the younger Africanus and other leading Roman 
statesmen, gave him that accurate information, and that knowledge 
of Roman policy which combined with the love of freedom in 
which he had been trained, ajid the endowments bestowed upon 
him by nature, to make him thp greatest of ancient historians, 
except Thucydid.es. But for the long didactic essays, into which 
he was led by over-anxiety to make his work instructive, he might 
have shared the honours of the first rank among historians.,* 

This deportation, of course, rendered the Aclueans helpless for 
the present, and secured the ascendancy of Callicrates, in spite of 
their hatred. The Athenians were rewarded for their neutrality 
by the gift of the ruined city of Iialiartus, in Bceotia, and of 
Lemnos and Delos, the latter being made a free port, as a rival to 
Rhodes. Amphipolis and Leucas were taken from the Atltolians 
and the Acarnanians, who had betrayed sonic sympathy with Rer- 
seus, while the Epirots, who had openly espoused his cause, felt' the 
utmost resentment of the victors.« By the command of tip Senate, 


* The peculiar character of the work of Polybius is indicated hy its very title, 
which is not a H tutor if, hut Pnvjmahiu {npuy jLiartfa), that is, an inrcsti</tifion or essay 
of the subject treated, in contrast to the A/Wc/.m Histonas {'kttup'ltjs anodf^is), or 
statement of information of Herodotus. Intennediate between the two is the me¬ 
thod of Thucydides, in which principles are connected witlfthc farts that illustrate 
or surest them, instead of being drawn out ini > didactic digressions. The work of 
Polybius, which was a continuation of the History of Aral us (too p. 115), consisted 
of foity books, and embraced the important period Iroiu (lie aversion of Philip V. 
to the extinction of Hellenic independence (n.o. 2-0—1 10). A* the autho. Ijped 
fiom about if'c. 2<H to n <;. 122, and had the opportunity of learning the earlier 
events ho records from eye-witnesses, both in Greece and at Koine, the work is 
strictly one of contemporaneous history. But lii.s impartiality in dealing with liis 
own times is not more remarkable than the conscientious diligence of his re¬ 
searches into the earlier peuods which he notices by way of introduction and digres¬ 
sion ; and we have special means of judging bis merits, by comparing lnm with the 
careless and one-sided rhetoric of Livy. His work lias, moreover, the artistic cha¬ 
racter of unity. Its subject was the "cal establishment of the Homan empire, in the 
space of fifty-three years from the accession of Philip V. to the conquest of Perseus. 
This occupied the first part of t his work, to which the second, relating tho fund sub¬ 
jection of Greece, may he regarded as a supplement. Unhappily we possess only the 
first five books entire, with ‘fragments of tho rest. Remembering that Polybius 
would of course write-in the language of his own age,Hind not in that of two or three 
centuries earlier, it is scarcely necessary to notice the amusing objection mad? to his 
style by tho Cambridge scholar, who said ho never read Polybius because it was bad 
0 reck. 
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./Emiliiis destroyed seventy of their towns, and sold ISOfOOO of the 
people into slavery. Paulus, who had remained in Greece to regu¬ 
late those affairs with ten commissioners, returned to Home in the 
autumn of i*.c.*1G7. lie brought an enormous spoil into the trea¬ 
sury, and celebrated a three days’ triumph, the most magnificent 
that 4iad ever ascended t<) the Capitol.. A king, loaded with 
chains, for the first time walked before a proconsul’s triumphal 
ear, and behind it rode on horseback the twt> sons of Paulus, Q. 
Fabius Maximus and P. Cornelius Seipio. Hut the man, whose 
family had been his chief care, mustdfave felt all this but little 
consolatiou for the loss of his two younger sons}, boys of twelve and 
fourteen, who died, one a lew days before and the other a few days 
later. For once, the office of the slave was superfluous, who was 
wont to ride behind the victor’s car, to remind its occupant that 
lie was mortal (b.c. 107). The proud name of ASmilius Paulus 
Macedonians died with him in b.c. 1G0, owing to the adoption of 
his two sons into other families. His funeral games are memorable 
for the first exhibitional'the AdeJphi of Terence. 

*’he final catastrophe was* still prolonged for twenty years : but 
little lomains to he told of the interval. Athens and Sparta appear 
as petty^states, contributing indirectly to the destruction of that 
J lei hi;#, for the supremacy of which they once contended. The 
city of Solony# Themistoclcs, and Pericles, was reduced to depen¬ 
dence for tin? supply of her expenses on the bounty of the Ptolemies; 
and when that failed her, she returned to piracy,Mike the Greeks 
before the age of civilization. An expedition tigainst Oropus in 
Euboea provoked an appeal* t(5 the Homan Seriate, who referred 
the quest ion to the Sjfyoniaiis, and Athens was comlemned to pay 
tli^ •nonjmus fine of 000 talents,—the measure, not of the injuries 
inflicted on Oropus, but oY hsr presumption in taking up arms 
(n.<#. * An embassy was sent to Home to deprecate the 

severity of the sentence; and just live years after the passing of a 
law banishing all philosophers and rhetoricians, the Senate received* 
as eilvoys the three chief masters of the philosophic schools of 
Athens, Diog. ms the Stoic, Gritolaus the Peripatetic, and Citr- 
neades the founder of the third Academy. The last, in particular, 
charmed the leading men of Home bv his declamations, the most 
celebrated of which were those on Justice, which hi) delivered on 
successiee days. His magnificent eulogiunuo£ Justice, on the 
first Jay, won even the sternest Homans of the old school—and 
among them Cato—to doubt whether they themselves had exercised 
the* virtue towards the Greek* philosophers. *But when, on the 

L L 2 
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second day, the orator proceeded to answer all his former argu¬ 
ments, and to prove that justice was a mere* conventional device 
for the maintenance of civil order, Cato indignantly moved the 
Senate to send the sophist back again to his school, and not to 
suffer the Roman youth to be corrupted. 

The mitigation of the fine to 100 taients still left it beyond the 
resources of the Athenians, who seem to have taken the first 
opportunity of revenging themselves on Oropus (b.c. 160). This 
time the Oropians appealed to the Achtoan League, relying less on 
the justice of their cause than on the corruption of the leading 
statesmen.' So far as the transaction is intelligible, a bribe of ten 
talents was given to Menalcidas, the general of tlie J leagife, who 
promised the half of it to Callicrates, for the use of his all-power¬ 
ful influence. This promise he failed to keep, and Callicrates 
revenged himself by accusing Menalcidas, who was a Spartan, of 
advising the Romans to sever Sparta from the league. Menalcidas 
only escaped condemnation by a present to Discus, his successor in 
the office of general; but Dheus—and this says something for the 
remnant of public virtue left among the Aclueans—Dueus ‘Cell 
into such disgrace by the transaction that he was fain to occupy 
the attention of the confederacy by urging a new attach on the 
Spartans, on the ground that they had violated the laws jf the 
league by a private appeal to Rome respecting a disputed boun¬ 
dary. 

Other events' had occurred to inflame and encourage the war 
party. In b.c. 161 the Achaean' exiles had returned from Rome, 
having been dismissed with a sort df contemptuous mercy. After 
the repeated rejection of their petition for liberty, their cause was 
espoused by P. Scipio, as the friend of Polybius. Cato, guiijpd 
over by Scipio, decided the question by a characteristic speech, 
thrown in when the debate was almost exhausted. “ILtve we 
nothing better to do,” said he, “ than to sit here all day long, 
■debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried 
to their graves here or in Acliaia?” But when the exiles* pro¬ 
ceeded to petition the Senate for restoration to their honours, 
Cato told Polybius, with a smile, that he resembled Ulysses re¬ 
turning to the oave of th\3 Cyclops for the hat and sash he had left 
behind. Of the 300 ex.ilpe who landed in Greece—for to this had 
their number b&en reduced—almost the only one who had learned 
the necessity of moderation was Polybius himself. • They wei^ mad 
enough to look with hope towards Andriscus^ a low-born adventurer, 
who called himself Philip, and claimed the Macedonian throne as 
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tliQ son of Perseus, # but was # defeated and taken prisoner by the 
prret-or, Q. Metellus, after some brief success. In the same year 
, Polybius retired from a scene where he found no good to be done, 
to join his friend Seipio in the Third Punic War; and Callicrates 
died at Jiliodes, on an embassy to Rome respecting the affairs of 
Sparta, leaving liis epitaph to be written by the traveller Pausanias, 
“ his death being, for aught I know) a clear gain to the country” 
(b.c. 149). 

Thus every check on the war-party was removed; and the Spar¬ 
tans were left no resource but an appeal to Rome. The Senate 
sent two commissioners, who decided that tjie Achccnn League 
shouhTgive up, not only Sparta, but Corinth; that is, that they 
should surrender the key of Peloponnesus, together with all other 
cities not Acluean (b.c. 147). The sentence was received with the 
greatest dissatisfaction at Corinth itself: the indignation of the 
citizens vented itself in an attack on the Spartan residents ; and 
the Roman commissioners themselves were endangered in the 
riot. After a second fruitless embassy, to demand satisfaction for 
t.lws new outrage, the Semite declared war against the Achaean 
League and the pnetor Metellys >vas ordered to march into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The Achiean general Critohiiis proved as incompetent 
in tlx? field as he had been headstrong in council. Abandoning 
the defence fff Thormopyho, he was overtaken and defeated at 
Searphea iif Locris, he himself never again being heard of. The 
other leader of # the war party, Piauis, succeeded him as general, 
and (diocked the progress gf Metellus; but mbanwhile a second 
Roman army [anded at tfic/Isthmus under fhe consul Lucius 
Muminius. Discus, lpTirching to the defence of Corinth, was utterly 
cWteited^ and the city was evacuated, not only by the Achaean 
troops, but by the mass # of *tlie inhabitants. Their retirement 
fai4eflfto«aye Corintli J from being made one of the chief examples 
of that vengeance by which the Romans were wont to put a decisive 
end to a long conflict. Mummius gave up the undefended city to 
the flames, the few men in it to slaughter, and the women and 
children to Slavery. The precious treasures of art, which had 
been accumulated for centuries at Corinth—one of the chief 
schools of sculpture and painting—became partly the playthings 
of the Roman soldiers, a band of whoya were seen Jby Polybius at 
a gam^of dice or draughts on a masterpiece of ^Lristides, and were 
partly exposecF for sale. Ta ught their value by the enormous prices 
atwhich A^talus III. eagerly bought some of them,* the consul sent 

* The “ Attalici Conditiones" of Horace, Carm. I. 1. 
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the remaining pictures to Home, stipulating with the masters, of 
the vessels that they should replace any that might be lost by 
others of equal value ! It is almost an equal satire upon'Roman 
ignorance of Greek history and the contempt into which the 
great names of Hellas had fallen, that the country was constituted 
a province under the name of that state which had, till lately, 
been the least influential of*all the rest; while, by a curious 
revolution, that name recovered ‘the predominance it had enjoyed 
during the heroic age. Greece became the Province of Aciiaia, 
the northern limit being’drawn south of Thessaly and Epirus, 
which were included in the new" 1 Province of Macedonia (is.c. 14(5). 

Mummius remained for a year as proconsul, to regulate the 
affairs of Greece, in conjunction with ten commissioners sent 
from Rome (b.c\ 145). The conqueror, so ignorant of art, is said 
to have displayed the old Roman accomplishments of equity and 
moderation; and Polybius, who had hastened from the ruins of 
Carthage to use his influence on behalf of his country, had power, 
as the friend of Seipio, to make his intcrccwioii respected. If we 
could penetrate the thoughts of such a man at witnessing, in the 
same year, the fate of Carthage and of his native land, we'might 
venture on the hopeless task of writing an epitaph for the'tomb of 
Hellenic freedom. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
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THE THIRD PUNK? WAR. B.C. 3J50 TO B.C. 146. 


u Oiacc l’ftlta Cartago : a pcna i scgni 
Dull’ altc sue ruiiio il fu«o sciba ; 

Muoiono le eitta, imioiono i rognuj • * 

Copri i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba.”—T asso. 

• 

•“ Great Caithagc low in ruins cold doth lie,* 

Her ruins poor the herbs in height can pass; 

So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 

Their piide and pomp he hid in sand and grass.” 

Fairfax’s Translation. 


STATE op CARTHAGE BETWEEN TIIE FIRST AND SECOND PUNTC WARS—'TIER PROSPERITY 
AND RESOURCES—HER LOYALTY To Re ME—ENCROACHMENTS OF MA91NISSA—ROMAN 
commissioners in afkioa-m. porcius cato and p kcipjo nasica--delenda kst 
CARTHAGO—HOSTILITIES W§TH MASINISSA—SCIPIO IN MASINISSA’S CAMP—IIIS DREAM 
% — EMBASSIES TO ROME — JMCCf.A RATION OF WAR—TIIE CONSULS LAND IN AFRICA— 
CONFERENCE AT UTICA—TIIE CARTHAGINIANS «IVE UP THEIR ARMS—THE FINAL 
SENT I i^JK — R\GFi AND RESISTANCE i>F THE,CITY—PREPARATIONS Foil DEFENCE—TIIE 

FIRM’ /AMPAIGN OPERATIONS <>F CENSoRINLS—SERVICES OF SCIPIO-THE SECOND 

CNMPAIGN — IIoPKS FOR CVRTIIAGE — NEW ALLIES -HER INTERNAL DISSENSIONS—Til 1C 
TWO* HASDRUUALS —SCIPIO ELECTED CONSUL —HE LANDS IN AFRICA-—PROGRESS OF 
TIIE S1I.GE—l^lPTl RE OF TIIE CITY — 1IIE SEN LN DAN s’ FIG II'I*— 1»ES I’RUCTION OF 
CARTHAGE—TIIE TEARS AND TRIUMPH OF SUIJ’Io - - LA’J’l il HISTORY OF CARTHAGE. 


Tin-: story of tfie last stand made; by Carthage against Homo, in 
the agony of self-defence, is*onc rtf the briefest ibid most melan¬ 
choly chapters \f\ the history/of the world. 3111 the faults of 
vharaetcr, all the criiyes of policy, all the selfish arrogance of an 
arn*KTera.(% of w r ealth, seem not only to lie forgiven in the pity 
excited by her fall, but atoned dor by the absence of any provoea- 
tion®o1liei* fyte. And yet we must not pronounce too hastily that 
a blind hatred oifly sealed her doom. The wealth-producing power 
of the state survived her political extinction, and restored her to a 
prosperity which threatened to raise her again to political import¬ 
ance. Her fie*4 and army had been taken from her, but she still 
possessed her ports and walls : the sea divided her from Italy, and 
the resources of Africa were at her back. •Thus situated, it might 
have been possible for her to devote hersojf solely to money-making, 
and to remain content as* the vassal of Rome : no temptation might 
have prevailed to make the distress of Rogie the opportunity of 
Carthage : ng second family of Barca might have roused her with 
its thunder: this might have been possible ; bul it was impossible 
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for Rom6 to believe it. Her statesmen knew what their ambition 
would have been, had the case of Home and Carthage been reversed; 
and they believed they ought not to risk the experiment on the 
unlimited submissiveness of their late rival. The' tongue of Cato 
uttered the decree of fate, as much as the voice of hatred, in the 
sentence, De/enda est Carthago , u Carthage must be destroyed.”* 
Haifa century, however, elapsed before the coming of the crisis; 
and it might perhaps have been delayed much longer, but for the 
peculiar relations in which Carthage had been left towards Masi- 
nissa. During all the wars in Macedonia and Asia, in Spain and 
Liguria, she had resisted the temptations of opportunity, and 
refused participation in the schemes of Hannibal, with equal 
prudence on her own account and good faith towards Home. This 
policy had brought its own reward in a marvellous recovery of 
prosperity. While Home was incessanlly engaged in war, ihe 
commerce of the Mediterranean would naturally be conducted 
chiefly by the ships of Carthage; and her territory still included 
the luxuriant fields of Zeiuntana and Rv&icium. Even after the 

o . , 

rapacity of Masinissa had stripped her of the rich towns of Em¬ 
poria, she ruled over 300 subject Libyan cities, and her own popu¬ 
lation amounted to 700,000. Of the military resources still avail¬ 
able for her defence, some idea, is given by the 1200,000 stand of 
arms and 2000 catapults which were surrendered on the first 
demand of the Romans; and she had still the means and enonrv 
to manufacture daily 140 shields, 300 swore Is, 500 spears, and 
1000 missiles for catapults, and to build 120 ships of war during 
the siege.* Of the immense treasures, in gold, silver, precious 
stones, and works of art, still preserved in the temples and palaces, 
the Romars had ocular proof in the triumph of Scipky»vho, after 
giving up all private property to pillage, brought home th v e value 
of £1,500,000. ' • 

The peace which concluded the Second Punic War bound Car¬ 
thage to restore to Masinissa all the territory of which they had 
dispossessed cither him or his ancestors. A far less ambitious 
prince might have found in such a stipulation licence for unlimited 
encroachment, and the clause which forbade the Carthaginians to 
make war in Africa without the consent of Rome might be taken 
as a guarantee of impuhity. The Numidian prince ought to have 
been too well acquainted with the Republic to indulge the hope 
which some have ascribed to him, of setting up his throne'on the 

* These statistics of Che resenrees of Carthage at the beginning o'i the Third i’uuic 
War are preserved by Strabo. 
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hill of Byrsa ; ^t*least he kne # w the need of caution, lestJn should 
bring down the jealousy of Rome upon himself. His policy was, 
by perpetual but at first petty encroachments, not only 1(5 gain 
what lie could from Carthage, but to goad her into a breach of the 
treaty which might provoke Rome to a new war, from which he 
trust&l to obtain Ins lull share of the spoil. Then followed the 
same hollow and wearisome proceedings that marked the relations 
of Rome during this half-century to all The protected states: 
embassies of complaint from tfie one party, and of recrimination 
from the other: Roman commissions sent fortli to do justice or 
to watch for an advantage, according to the characters of their 
members or the policy prevalent in the Senate. 

The most important of the disputes between Carthage and 
Masinissa related to the possession of Emporin, a rich district, 
comprising (as its name signifies) several important sen-ports on 
the shores of the Lesser Sy rt is. The dispute had lasted about 
thirty years, when the Senate, which had hitherto only given a 
passive sanction to the encroachments of Masinissa, took more 
dficided steps in his favour* About b.c. 1(51, a Roman commission 
decidccffthat Carthage should give up to the Niunidian king all 
of these towns which it still possessed, and pay him a compen¬ 
sation of 500 talents for their revenues since the peace. Such a 
decision waif a vote of unlimited licence to Masinissa, who pro¬ 
ceeded to ifte his privileges, not only by stripping Carthage of all 
her possessions jvest^of the river Tusea, but by seizing the “ Great 
Plain” on the upper coursp of the Bagnulas. # A new appeal was 
made to Ruing, and a new cymmissiop sent ta*Afriea ; but, when 
they required as a*‘preliminary that- both parties should bind 
themselves beforehand to accept their decision, the Carthaginians 
at last took courage to reTuso, and the commissioners returned to 
Rftmc. * • 

But the minion had indirectly sealed the fate of Carthage. At 
its head had been the renowned M. Porcius Cato the Elder, com¬ 
monly known as Cato the Censor, whose remarkable character 
will claim our attention in the next chapter. The man who’had 
the greatest weight in the Senate—the very type of old Roman 
ideas and prejudices—the survivor of tlfe Hannibalic war, with all 
its traditions of terror and bitternesj-^aw in the restored pros¬ 
perity^ Carthage, her rich territory, her oonynerce and wealth, 
her populous'and well-defended, city, resources which some new 
Hannibal flight soon*direct against the Roman state. In his own 
mind he passed the sentence \vhich he {henceforth never ceased to 
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advocate in the Senate. The forms 0 of that assembly gave him a 
curious opportunity of never letting the subject rest. The votes 
were taken vivd voce , and each member, when asked by the consul 
for his voice, was at liberty to add an opinion on any other ques¬ 
tion that he deemed important. So, whenever he was called upon 
to vote, no matter on \yhat subject, Cuto always added, u 1 vote, 
moreover, that Cartilage should be destroyed.” * Ilis views met 
with a powerful opposition, especially from P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica,f the grandson of that Cheius Scipio who fell with the 
elder Publius in Spain, and the son-in-law of the elder Afrioanus. 
Scipio was as firmly attached as Cato himself to the old Jtoman 
manners, a proof of which he had given in his second consulship 
by inducing the Senate to* order the demolition of a newly-con¬ 
structed theatre. He advocated the preservation of Carthage, in 
order that its rivalry might form a check on the growing licen¬ 
tiousness of the people. No means were neglected by Cato to 
alarm as well as convince the Senate. Once he drew from the 
folds of his toga a bunch of ripe figs very early in the season, and 
threw them on the floor of the Senate-Louse. As all were admiring 
the fruit, he exclaimed, u Those figs were gathered but th^ee days 
ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to our walls ! ” "When at 
length he died, at the age of eighty-five, he had seen the close of 
the first campaign of the war he had so loudly called for, and had 
pronounced the eulogium of the young commander who had proved 
himself worthy to bring it to a successful issue (jno. 149). 

While these discussions were prolonged at Home, the events in 
Africa were ripening to a crisis. Tljp conviction that nothing was 
to be hoped from Rome, and everything to be feared from Masi- 
nissa, put a bound to the Carthaginian policy of conciliation. 
The popular leaders, Hasdrubal and Carthalo, were placed at the 
head of the government, and their first step was to banish lorty 
of the partisans of Masinissa, and to make the people swear never 
to suffer their return. They next ventured on a measure of self- 
defence by enrolling an army from those Numidians who still 
maintained their independence of Masinissa, under Ariobarzanes, 
the grandson of Syphax (b.c. 154). Upon this the wily Masi¬ 
nissa, instead of taking up arms, sent to Rome to offer his uncon¬ 
ditional submission to any4 ecree that might be made respecting 

^ i 

* “ Fraeterea censoo, fcarthaginem esse dolendfim.” 

f That is, with the long nosd: His father, from whom he inherited his surname, 
and his love of legal studies, was adjudged by the senate, in b.c. 204,. to be the bist 
citizen in the state. 
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the disputed territory ®n the Bagradas ; and thfts gave the prepa¬ 
rations of Carthage £he colour of being directed against Rome. 
Envoys were sent to Africa to* demand the disbanding of* the 
troops and the destruction of the naval stores. But the excite¬ 
ment at JJarthage was now beyond control; and a popular rising 
not only deterred the senate from yielding, but endangered the 
# Itoman envoys. Cato now moved the Senate to declare war; and 
it was resolved to do so, if the Oaftliaginians again refuse^ the 
demand already made (b.c. 1M). Meanwhile, hostilities lmd 
commenced in Africa. The Carthaginiaits had refused to receive 
the exiles whom Masinissa hafl sent back with a military escort 
under T! Tfe son (jriilussa. Tlie king marched upon the city, and a 
great battle followed, in which the Carthaginians were worsted. 
After some fruitless negotiations, the Punic general Ilasdrubal 
was forced to surrender under a convention granting all the 
demands of Masinissa; and his army, after passing under the 
yoke, was treacherously cut to pieces iu its retreat (b.c. 150). 
These operations took jjaee under the eye of P. Seipio iPmilianus, 
wh*>, at that time a militany tribune in tlie army of >S])ain, had 
been sen^ over to Masinissa to obtain a supply of elephants; and 
tlie occasion has been seized by Cicero to put into tlie mouth 
of Seipio the relation of the courtesies interchanged with the 
ancient friend* of his family, and the dream of his own future 
glories wliiclf followed their discourse* about the elder Afrieanus.* 

The Carthaginians had now furnished the desired pretext by 
making war in Africa’, contrary to the letter"of the treaty, and 
the Jtomans made open prep'anttions for hostilities. Conscious of 
their helplessness, the Tunic senate sent an embassy to throw all 
thojdann^upon the late generals, whom they condemned to death. 
But tlie Roman severe the less, ready to accept the sacrifice, as a 
firnr bjfse was offered to them in Africa at the same moment by 
the unconditional submission of Utica. The Punic envoys were 
coldly told that their excuse was insufficient; and when they 
asked what would suffice, the significant reply was, that the Car¬ 
thaginians knew that themselves. A second embassy, consisting 
of thirty principal citizens of Cartilage, with unlimited powers, 
found that war was declared, and two consular armies were setting 
sail for Sicily (b.c. 149). The Senate*tad resolve^ to finish the 
affair ii* Africa, while ^continuing the negotiations in order to 
disarm resistance. Tlie envoys were told that Carthage would 
be suffered to retain her municipal freedom and laws, her territory 

* Cicero, Dc Republic ^, vi. 9, seq ., Commonly called the Somnium Scipionis. 
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and its ^property, on condition of sending 300^ hostages of her 
noblest families to meet the consuls at Lilybeeum, and obeying 
the further orders which they would there announce. The hostages 
were accordingly ready at Lilybauim to meet the consuls, who 
sent them on to Rome, and then told the Carthaginian^ that the 
final decision of the Senate would be announced to them in Africa. 
All this was but too plainly the dealing of the executioner with 
his victim; but the helpless Carthaginians still submitted, trust¬ 
ing, perhaps, that their city would at least bo left to them, 
according to the promise of the Senate. The landing in Africa 
was unopposed, and provisions ^cre supplied to the invaders. 
The consuls fix°d their head-quarters at Utica, and therefreceived 
the full Carthaginian Senate. They first called for a surrender of 
those armaments which they said the city no longer needed, as 
it would henceforth be under the protection of Rome. The man¬ 
date was complied with, and the arms already enumerated were 
delivered up. And now that the city seemed defenceless, with the 
hostile army at her gates, and her noblest youths in the hands of 
her implacable enemies, the one mandate to which all others vorc 
but the preface, was uttered by the consul Ccnsorinusf—“It is 
the will and pleasure of the Roman Senate that Carthage should 
be destroyed, and that the citizens should remove to an > r other 
part of their territory, provided it be at a distance of twelve 
miles from the sea.” There, it was implied, they might enjoy the 
laws and liberty, the territory and property, whien the Senate had 
promised them, under the all-powerful protection of Rome. 

When the new.3 reached Carthage,"(lie spirit (^resistance, which 
had been pent up within barrier after barrier of concession—con¬ 
cession which, whenever made to a powerful enemy, isyj, feticr to 
the weak father than a barrier to the strong-.-4)urst all bounds. 
It was one of those supreme moments in a nation’s.life,'when 
—as in the case of an unarmed man struggling with a powerful 
murderer—the overpowering instinct of self-preservation casts 
aside all thoughts of submission, together with all calculations of 
success or failure, and all fear of being worse destroyed. “ The 
voice of the few who counselled the acceptance of what was 
inevitable was, Jike the viall of a pilot during a hurricane, drhwned 
amidst the furious yells,qCthe multitude, which, in its frantic rage, 
laid hold on the magistrates of the city* who had counselled the 
surrender of the hostages and arms, made such of the innocent 
bearers of the news as had ventured to return home expiate their 
^fible tidings, arid tore in pieces ‘the Italians who chanced to he 
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sojourning in the $ity \>y way of avenging beforehand, on them at 
least’, the destruction bf its native home.” This spontaneous out¬ 
burst of patriotic frenzy has been well compared to the defense of 
lyre against Algcander and of Jerusalem against Titus. 

The event proved that the idea of resistance was not an impulse 
of litter madness ; and the disarmed city succeeded in protracting 
its defence for three years. On the -land side its triple wall was 
still unbroken, and the rocks of Cape Camart.and Cape Carthage 
sheltered it from attack by the seq* on all sides but one, which was 
protected by its fortified quays and harbours. There was old tim¬ 
ber sufficient to build a fleet, and tjie surrendered arms might be 
replac<3fi^if only some time could be gained. The remnant of the 
Carthaginian army was still in the field under Hasdrubal, who 
had evaded his sentence by escaping from the city, and was now 
entreated to co-operate in the defence, which was committed within 
llie city to another Hasdrubal, a grandson of Masinissa. Amidst 
all these preparations, a show of* submission was kept up by a 
message to the consuls^rcquosting a thirty days’ armistice for the 
despatch of an embassy to Iconic. The request was of course re¬ 
fused ; b^it the consuls seem to have beeh lulled by it into the belief 
that they # might take possession df the city when they pleased, and 
they delayed their advance from Utica. Meanwhile # thc city re¬ 
sounded night* and day with the labour of men and women on 
arms and catapults, and even the female slaves gave their long 
hair to furnish springs for these engines of defence. By the time 
the consuls moved,* Caftliage was in some state* to receive them. 

Censorinus, who was by far the abler general o£tlic two consuls, 
commanded thc’lionmtt fleet, vVliilo his colleague, Manius Mnni- 
lius, attacked the city*on its landward side. Hasdrubal, the Car- 
thaginian^ommandcr in the field, took up his station at Nephcris, 
on tiu? opposite side of,the lake of Tunis, to harass the besiegers, 
and the che£k which might at once have been placed upon him by 
the overwhelming force of the Numidian king, was suddenly with¬ 
drawn. Masinissa, after remaining aloof, apparently in discon¬ 
tent, died at the age of ninety soon after the commencement *)f 
the siege. After a fruitless attack from the sea at the point where 
the ttngue of land called Tania juts out,*and wh<jre the wall was 
weakest,* Censorinus sailed into the lqjve # of Tunis, and prepared 
to rene\^ the attack on tjiis weak angle from the Taenia itself. The 
party # whom he .led in person to collect timber for his engines were 

attacked by the active .leader of light cavalry, Himilco Phaneas, 

• • * 

* See the Plan of Carthage, and th<#description <Jf the city in Chapter XXIV. 
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and the consul lost 500 men before he accomplished his purpose. 
Two enormous battering rams were erected, and a breach was 
made, but it was partially filled pp by the besieged in tjie night, 
and the Roman engines were disabled by a sortie. The assault 
was, however, made on the following day; but the defenders were 
so strongly posted on the walls and. in the neighbouring,houses 
that the storming force was compelled to retreat, and would pro¬ 
bably have been cut to pieces-luit for the reserve kept in hand by 
1\ JScipio JEmilianus, who wa,$ serving as a military tribune. 
During the pause that ensued, the army of Censorinus began to 
suffer so severely from the pestilential marshes, that he put out 
again to sea, no* without some loss from the fire-ships oiWiic Car¬ 
thaginians. His departure soon afterwards, to hold the Comilia, 
reduced the fleet to inactivity, and left the whole operations to the 
care of his incompetent colleague Manilius, who found enough 
occupation in obtaining supplies and repulsing the attacks of the 
enemy. 

It was now that the qualities of Scipio were displayed in all 
their brilliancy. When the Carthaginians made a night atvjiek 
upon the consul’s camp, he led round a body of cavajry to the 
enemy’s rear and forced them to retreat. When Manilius, disre¬ 
garding his advice, had almost involved his army in destruction, 
in an expedition against ITasdrubal at Neplieris,„the retreating 
troops were extricated by a flank attack led by Sei]fcO. Nor was 
he less skilful in the diplomacy of the campaign. • While the con¬ 
sul only deterred Those chiefs ,wlio were anxious to negociate, 
Seipio gained ov^r Himilco Pliancas * with his light cavalry, and 
recovered the services of the Numidians for Rome. The dying 
Masinissa had left to the adopted grandson of his old friend the 
charge of dividing his dominions among his three sons, Mieipsa, 
Gulussa, and Mast anal ail ;* and Seipio, /iftcr discharging „this 
duty with success, brought Gulussa and his Nunjidiah cavalry to 
the aid of the Romans. The dignified simplicity of character, 
which lie inherited from his father, preserved him from the envy 
which the elder African us had provoked. II is praises were 
mingled with all the news that reached Rome from Africa; and 
Cato, who died at the clqse of this first year of the war, pronounced 
the eulogium of the rising hero in fhe words of Homer: 

“ Hl only is a living man, the rest arc,gliding shades.” • 

Still'another year of ill-success elapsed before the public* voice 

# This Request jtftimately lec^to the Jugurthine Wat. 
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called liim to the command; and he departed for Rome, taking 
Phaneas with him, about the-time when Manilius was superseded 
by tlie'ncw consul,.L. Calpurnius Piso (b.c, 148). Under hiig and 
the admiral Mancinus the siege nnide absolutely no progress. 
Preferring to subdue the African cities, before pressing the attack 
on Cartlaigc, he was repulsed from Clupea, and wasted the summer 
iira fruitless siege of Hippo I)iarrhytus, while* his success in taking 
• Neapolis was more than counterbalanced by. the disgust which his 
breach of the capitulation excite^ among the Africans. The* Car¬ 
thaginians began to gain new allies. They were joined by Bithyas, 
a Numidian chieftain; they opened negociations with the sons of 
Masinisga and. the king of Mauretania ; and they even sought, in 
the alliance of the Macedonian Andriscus, a shadow of the league 
between Hannibal and Philip. But all was overclouded by the 
renewed outburst of cruel treachery among themselves. Has- 
drubai, the commander in the field, whether from envy of the 
higher post of his namesake in the city, or from whatever other 
motive, contrived to bring the latter into suspicion on account of 
his relationship to Majfinissa, and having caused him to be put to 
death in the Senate-house, assumed the-command within the city. 
The suspense of this campaign* was intolerable to the Romans, 
and when Seipio, who had as yet held no higher office than that of 
military tribune, came forward as a candidate for the wdilcship, 
the unanimous voice of the centuries saluted him as consul, 
though, in his thirty-seventh year, he was below the legal age. 
A special decree o£the.Senate assigned Africa ssjiis province, and 
he sailed to the scene of his ftfinp with his celebrated friends Radius 
and Polybius. • , ’ • 

When Seipio landed at Utica, he found the campaign of b.c. 
14? already opened in such'.a manner that his arrival o*ly saved a 
great disaster by a few hours. # While Piso was absent, operating 
against the country towns, the admiral Mancinus thought he could 
strike a blow from a new quarter. With the small force at his 
command, he scaled the rocks below Cape Carthage, where the 
steep ascent had caused the defences to be neglected. They re¬ 


pulsed a desperate sally of the Carthaginians; and some of them 
entered the gates with the fugitives, but were soon thrust out 
again. Meanwhile their shouts of triumph had caused their com¬ 
rades and the camp-followers to flock up*tlie hill ia disorder; and 
Mancinus found, himseli* at nightfall perched *oif the cliff at the 
head df a force disordered and to a great extent unarmed, and 
cutoff from supplies and reinforcements* Hid letter announcing 
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his situation had only just reached the head-quarters at Utica 
when Scipio arrived. After making known hfs<- presence to the 
besieged by means of deserters, he sailed round to the scene of 
action; and the first appearance of his fleet doubling Cape 
Carthage was enough to relieve Mancinus from a brushing attack, 
which the Carthaginians had renewed in the morning; and the 
post gained upon tlfe ‘hill was also secured. Having recalled the 
army of Piso from its desuliory operations, and having restored 
discipline by his firmness, and cleared the camp of all hangers-on, 
Scipio commenced the siege in earnest. His head-quarters were 
fixed, as those of Manilius had been, on the isthmus uniting the 
peninsula of Carthkge to the mainland; and liis first operations 
were directed against the suburb of Megara. A simultaneous 
attack made on two points 1 in tlic night had been repulsed by the 
courage of the defenders, when Scipio perceived a sort of fort out¬ 
side the wall, and equalling it in height. From this a bridge was 
thrown across to the wall ; a party crossed and broke down a little 
gate, which gave admission to the Roman army. Megara was thus 
taken, and not only the garrison of the suburb, but the army in the 
field, retreated within the fortifications of the citv. Here I fas- 
drubal inaugurated a reign of terror by one of those fearful acts 
which the leaders of a desperate cause perpetrate to (‘lit off all 
retreat from their followers. All the Roman prisoners' taken 
during the war were put to death upon the walls with the most 
exquisite tortures, and the same fate was inflicted,upon the citizens 
who dared to remonstrate, including several, senators of Carthage. 

Scipio now proceeded at once to foitify himself and to cut off all 
communication between the city and the mainland by means of pa¬ 
rallel trenches three miles long, drawn across the whole width of 
the isthmus, with a wall towards the city, twelve feet hkji and six 
feet broad, with towers at equal intervals. The‘work was executed 
in twenty-four days, in spite of the interruptions of tile enemy; 
but, before its •completion, Bithyas forced his way out with the 
light cavalry to the camp at Nepheris. Thence scouring the 
country for supplies, he sent them in by sea, mariners being found 
ready, for a large reward, to make the venture when the wind blew 
direct into the harbour. But all the supplies thus sent were seized 
by Hasdrubal for the use of his 30,000 men, without regard to the 
suffering inhabitants. Tlx stop these proceedings, Scipio resolved 
to block up tke^eritrance to the port by a mole of stomJ, 9G feet 
broad ; and the remains of this gigantic work still exist. The be¬ 
sieged, who at first ridiquled the attempt as impossible, answered 
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it By another unoxpeeted stratagem. They were seen* working 
night aud day for two monthsfit the inner or naval harbour, with¬ 
out even* the deserfers being able fo tell what they were about. 
At length, just n*s the entrance to the port was effectually blocked 
up, a squadron of 50 triremes—part of the fleet of 1^0 which the 
Carthaginians had built during the siege—.was seen by Scipio, 
from his camp ii]>on the Isthmus, sailing out through a new chan¬ 
nel, which had been cut from the'ftmer hafljtxir to the open sea. 
Had they known how to use thofr opportunity, the Roman fleet, 
surprised and unprepared, must have bden destroyed. But the 
mo\emen( seems to have been*made only to jshow the’ Romans 
that tlTeir blockade was melloetual, and it was three days before 
they came out again to fight. SciphOs fleet was now ready to 
receive them, and though the action that ensued was indecisive, the 
not winning it was as fatal to the (Wthngininns as a defeat, the 
more so as their fleet suffered much by collisions, in crowding back 
through (he narrow passage. Many ships, unable to enter, were 
moored along the shor^, under the protection of the missiles dis¬ 
charged irom the quays. Hut the Sidonian mariners, who were 
now serving* with the Roman fleet,^eonfri\ed a plan of attack by 
which the shi]>s wciv, destroyed at their anchors; and thus the 
great IMneniciaii city, which had so long heeri mistress of the 
western seas, otvedthe loss of her last sea-fight and the destruction* 
of her last mft'v to the seamen of Inn* mother country. 

Nupio now resolved to make himself master of the ports. The 
quay betyyeen them and thesqa wa£ only defended by a weak \yall, 
which was attached from the Tauiia. But it ■fras not till the 
battering engines had bben once desti*ov(*d bv the (brthaginians, 
wlx^yam^uid waded through the shallow water in the night, that 
an entrance yvas effected. The* Romans then built a brick ram¬ 
part Vpon quay, tv.) the same height as the city wall; and 
posted upon it a^guard of 4000 men, to harass the besieged with 
missiles. By this time the winter rains had set in, making the 
caiup oil the Ta u » .i unhealthy: tin* city was closely invested by 
s a uid land, ana the distress was most severe within : so Scipfo 
suspended the operations of the siege, and turned his chief atten¬ 
tion td the reduction of the fortified cainf) of theHhinie army at 
Nepheris. After a siege of some leng<iij conducted ly Lad ins 
and (jhilwssa, two towers were battered down; the* place was taken 
by Seipio in person; and of the soldiers and^eoimriy people found 
within the fort, 70,000 were put. to the sword, 10,000 were taken 
prisoners, and only 1000 eseap/d. The capture of Nepheris fol- 
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lowed tha storming of the camp. The Carthaginians had no 
longer an army in the field; and tli> country towns submitted to 
the Romans. 

The winter was passed in the beleaguered city amidst intense 
suffering from famine and disease, and from the cruel tyranny of 
Hasdrubal. Many contrived to steal out of the gales, and these who 
remained were in no condition to resist the assault which Seipio re¬ 
newed with the retinal of sprh/g; but Hasdrubal would sutler no 
capitulation. While that general succeeded in repulsing an attack 
made upon the gate of the Cotlion, Ladius scaled the wall between 
the outer harbour and the city, and became master of the “ Great 
Pl^ee,” or market-place, where the soldiers plundered tlfe temple 
of Apollo of the golden phitesdhnt lined it$ walls and the golden 
ornaments of the god's statue, to the value of 1000 talenls. The 
statue itself was afterwards carried to Home. Having ^ ith dilliculty 
restored order, Scipio prepared for (he Jinal assault upon the I>yrsa. 
Three streets led up (he ascent from the market-place to the 
citadel.* Narrow and winding, like all*, the streets of oriental 
cities, they were overhung by the upper stories of the lofty hou.-es, 
from which the Garthaginiansjxmred down showers of dirts upon 
the Homan columns. These houses had to be taken one by one; 
when the defenders had been driven from floor to floor of the 
six stories, planks had often to he laid across, to pursue them into 
the opposite houses; and many a combat was to be been on these 
fearful bridges. The streets and houses were Cumbered w ith the 
dead ; and IScipio found it necissaiy to clear a space for action by 
ordering the captured houses to be burnt and thpir ruins levelled 
with the ground. Mant wretches, wounded or hidden in the 
houses, perished in the conflagration, which wrapped \ji voaipies 
of smoke tlie unremitting fury o r tlifc combat, and east its lurid 
glare over the scene bv night. Tlie exhausted Roman soldiers *vcre 
relieved from time to time, while Scipio watched this unexampled 
conflict for six days and nights, allowing himself no time to 
sleep or eat. 

On the seventh day, he had taken up his post on a lofty place, 
which commanded the whole view,f when a deputation appeared 
before him, todbeg the fives of tho>e who had taken refuge*in the 
Byrsa. The request w r as^glinted for all except the Homan deserters; 
and, of that teeny ng population of 700,000 persons whose prosperity 
had excited the jealousy of Cato, a miserable remnant, «1K),000 

* See pp. 3707-375, and the Plan of Carthage. k 

+ Probably the Hill of St. Y/Ouis. See pp. 873-4. 
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mqn and 25,000 women j%marched out through the burning ruins 
of thoir houses over the h<?nf>ed-up corses of their fellow-citizens. 
.There remained ffie 900 Itonmii deserters, with Ilasdrubal, his 
wife, and his tflo sons. Hopeless of mercy, they retreated to the 
temple ^>f ACsculapius, the heart of the citadel. Its strength 
lrjighr long have delied assault; but the little garrison were ex¬ 
hausted with famine, watching, andulespaii;; and some of than at 
least resolved to perish as a voluntary sacrifice. 15nt no sooner 
.was the temple set on fire, than'Ilasdrubal vusIkmI forth, deserting 
wife, children, and followers, and came into Scipio’s ]>rescnce 
with an olive-branch in his hand. In utter scorn, the victor 
granted*life to the abject wretch, but compelled him to prostrate 
himself at his foot in sight of Hie deserted garrison, who over¬ 
whelmed him with execrations. Above them all, the wife.of 
Ilasdrubal showed herself on the topmost story of the temple, 
holding a child in cither hand:—“To thee, Roman, 77 she ex¬ 
claimed, c 'l wish nothing but prosperity: Jbr thy acts are accord¬ 
ing to the laws of wait But 1 beseech thee, as well as the gods 
olV’artliago, to punish that* Hiwlnibal as ho deserves, for having 
betrayed his country, his gods, luis wife and children.” Thai, 
having bitterly reviled her husbati l, she cut her children’s throats, 
and threw lliem one after the other into the Dames, into which 
she then leaded down herself. The like fate of the deserters 
completed This last and most hideous sacrifice to the Runic 
Moloch. The remaining captives wore either sold as slaves or 
left to languish in prison^ except some of the chief leaders. 
Ilasdrubal and. Bitin as wen; placed in honourable custody in 
‘Italian towns. The .city wyis given up’to pillage; only the gold, 
sikvPr, votive gifts, and the works of art deposited in # the temples 

being reserved for the state. Manv of these works had been carried 
' 0 ' 

oiPfis plunder from file Sicilian cities, which were now invited to 
reclaim their pfoperty; and, among the rest, the brazen bull of 
Thalaris was restored to the Agrigentines. 

The Roman Samte. in spite of the opposition of Seipio Nasica, 
dee.-eed that Carthage, as w r ell as the villas of her nobles 
in the suburb ofMegara, should be levelled with the ground; 
nnd°that the ploughshare should he driven o\ # er her soil—the 
accustomed token of devoting the sitS*tt> perpetual desolation— 
with a turns c upon thetnan who should dare* to* cultivate or build 
upoip it. Seipio was made the unwilling executioner of this 
say age dooiy ; and the flames raged through the city for fourteen 

da vs before all her edifices w*ere destroyed. The conqueror him- 

M M 2 
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self was fcoo prescient, as well as too generous, to share the exul¬ 
tation of Home and the army over tho : r fallen foe ; and, with tear¬ 
ful eyfes lie gave vent to the presentiments (hat mingled with his 
regret in the words of Hector :— 


“ Tin* day shall surely mine, when snored Troy will fall, 

And Pliant, and t,he poo pic of (lie ash-^poaied Priam all."* 

Such forebodings, prd the remembrance of (lie fearful scenes in 
which'lie had been a reluctant actor, must have made his triumph 
—which was far more magnificent even than his father’s—as sad 
as that had been to the occupant r 'f the triumphal car; 1 flit for 
his own conduct tlrere was no self-reproach to embitter the uni¬ 
versal applause. He was. still reserved for another triumph over 
the country in which the fafiiily of his adoption had won their tirst 
laurels, and wliieli was destined to confer upon him another name 
of honour.f And, after all, lie was doomed, like his adoptive 
grandfather, to lose all his popularity by his political conduct, and 
to perish amidst the strongest suspicion of assassination. A Car¬ 
thaginian might have believed that Haul and Astarte, Ashmon 

CO / c 

and Melearth, took vengeance on the destroyer of their temples. 
A Greek would say that the gods were envious of the' prospe¬ 
rity of a mortal whose glory trenched too nearly on their own. 
A believer in the moral government of the world bv its true iiuler 
can hardly refuse to acknowledge the lesson, that even those 
whom lie has called to he His instruments, though they have 
not known Him, must, feel His power andAvilbUo humble those 
who are exalted. 

The African territory, which now lay at the disposal of the Ho¬ 
man Senate and people, was that which had been left to Carthage, 
after all the encroachments of Masinissa. This was ueiiher eon- 


* Jlomer, Thud, vi. 4 18-0 — ° 

w EcTfTfTcu fi/JLap ot' &v ttot’ oAcJA. 7? y IAios lp}j t -1 
Kai Uptakes, Kal \abs 4vfXfj.i\i(D Vlpid/xoLO. 

Pope’s translation is subjoined, though as it is oven more than usually paraphrastic 
a literal version has been given in the text — 

“ Yet come it will, the clay deereed by fates : 

(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 

Thtfday when thou, imperial Troy » must bend, 

And see thy wajpwrs tall, thy glories end." 

+ The cognomen ot Num^ntinus. It should he remei. lbeml that that of African us 
was already his by adoptive descent before lie won it again by his exploits. The heredi¬ 
tary transmission of these surnames of honour formed among the, Homans a liohifity of 
merit, like that which is preserved among ourselves by such titles as Mahon, St. Vin¬ 
cent, Camperdown, and Douro. f 
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ferret! upon tlieif allies—as they liad rewarded Attalus with the 
conquests*from* Anfiochus i’ji Asia, and Masinissa himself with 
the kingdom of tfyphax and, the Libyphoeniciiin cities, nor, 
In disappointing the ambjtious hopes of the Numidian princes, 
did the Romans reclaim from them any part of what they had 
won from Carthage.* Thy three sons of Masinissa were left in 
undisturbed possession of all the -^African 'shores and highlands 
and half-desert plains, between tK> Mediterranean and the Sahara, 
from the boundary of Mauretaiya to that of Oyrenaica, except the 
north-eastern angle around Carthage, <md a ptfrt’ion only of the 
sea-coast of Ryzaeium. >Sripif> dryw a trench to the sea at Theme, 
opp<ft?it* the # southcrn ])oint of the islands fn the mouth of the 
Lesser S 3 rtis, and this boundary line "left to Nmmdia. the rich 
(listrict. of Emporia, besides the inner tahle-land # of Byzncena, 
and the u Croat Plain ” about the upper course of tlie Ragradas. 
This wide Numidian kingdom was soon reunited under.Mieipsa by 
the death of his two brothers. Of its subsequent fortunes we shall 
have to speak presently in relating the usurpation and all of 
J*«g'url ha. We have already had occasion to notice the compli¬ 
ment paid to the Numidian princes, Ify presenting them witli the 
books fraud among (he spoils*of Carthago, except the treatise of 
Ilamm on Agriculture; and the literary reputation of the later 
kings, Hiempsal and Juba, proves that the treasure, despised by 
the givers, was not 1111 wort hi Iv bestowed. Nor must it be forgotten 
ihat Home bad already been indebted to Carthyge for the chief 
pod of that ag£* anti the most elegant write* in her literature, 
the comedian Terence.f J • ,/ 

. The limited territory along*the coasts of Zeugitana and Byza- 
eiu*u, which fonnoil the latest possessions of Carthage, was 
erected into t he.provimv* of Africa, a name borrowed from the 

Cauthagfrians, and ^ipable of indeiinite extension.J The pro- 

• 

* Tins is distinetly slated by Sallust:—“ Igitur hollo Jugurthino pleiaquo ex 
rumen nppida, ct Jinn s* Kartluujuiicmuim qaos larn’kfnnnc hahucrunt, In« Ko- 
maiius jut inagislratus adm-nistnihat (lietulmum magna pais el Niiinid.e umjuo ad 
(lumen Mulueh.i si . .1 i^m 1 1 a erant/'—(.In#. 19 ) Of ^luuietunia the Romans $new 
11 whing till the war with Jugurtha. 

f Hmu at (art luge in u.c lie was either hv bulb or punhase the slave of the 

Homan senator P. r IVientius Lueamis, lrom whom, *>n Jus manumission, he received 
the naim* of P. Tereiitms Afer He heeame ^lnOinate with Seijuo and Lielius. 
His phi vs are lepioductions of the (Jioek eoim-dirs ol Menamle^.* 1 he iir.st ol them, 
tin* AnTrux, was brought oufin b.c. 1<>6, and he died 111 ^ <’• lo9. 

X Ihe name of 'Africa seems to have been unknown^to the Greeks till they adopted 
it hum the Romans, and it # \\as Jong belore even the latter used it to ieplaee the 
Ufeek name 0 f Libya foi the whole continent. 
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vince was placed under a prictor, whose seqt o( government was 
at Utica;*and this most ancient riicenician colony was rewarded 
for her early adhesion to Home with part of the lands, of her 
always envied rival. The other towns \\hich had taken part with 
Romo, such as Iladrumctiim, Lcptis Harva, Thnpsus, Acholla, 
and a few others, were made iVee cities; while of those that 
had adhered to Carthage, some were destroyed, and their lands 
added to the public .domain of dtome {oyer pubheus) and let on 
lease lo occupiers (possessore *); p'hile the rest, whose lands were 
equally forfeit in' law, were allowed to retain them lor the present, 
pacing a fixed anmiftl tribute, (stipouliuw). The rich [)lains of 
Africa soon became even more important than Sicily for their 1 sup¬ 
plies of corn to Homo,* a’nd the; Homan merchants found them¬ 
selves in possession, through the port of Utica, of the commerce 
of "Carthage, both with the Mediterranean and Inner Africa. 

"Within twentv-lbur years alter the destruction of Carthage, the 
plantation of a new colony on its site, under the name of JrxoNiA, 
was one of the measures lbr improving the condition of the people 
carried by Cains Gracchus in his first tribunate (n.c. 1123) 
the following year he led 0(100 colonists to Africa, and it was thus 
absence that gave the aristocratic'party the opportunity to (fleet 
his ruin. IJis death, the year after, caused the colony to lie •aban¬ 
doned. Julius Ctesar revived the project the year before his death 
(b.c. 46); and, in n.o. 19, Augustus sent out a body of 3000 colo¬ 
nists to found tlw Homan city of Carthage, whiclf was now made 
the capital of A (Weft in place of Utica. Under the empire, it 
vied with HnmeVmd Constantinople in wealth and magnitude, 
and as a Christian bishopric it became as conspicuous as it had 
been for the worship of Huai and Melearth. * Taken by Generic 
in A.n. 430; it was made the capital of the Vandal kingdom of 
Africa. In A.n. 533 it was retaken by lVdisarius, and nailed 
Jubtinicnici. A little more than a century later, it fell a prey to 
the Arabs under Ilassan, by whom it was finally destroyed 
(a.d. C47). 


“ Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis.”—Ilorat. Carni. I. 1. 
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CHAP,TER XXX. 


CONQUESTS OF ROME IN THE WEST, AND CONDITION OF 
. Tire RErUELIO.—FROM TIIE END OF THE SECOND RUNIC 
WAR TO THE FORMATION (.)£ THE PROVINCE OF ASIA, 
AND TIIE DEATH OF THE..YOUNOER SCIPIO. LS.C. 200 
TO J3.C. 121). 


<i I>. 


Romo liad its heroic acre : tin; Unmans know that they had such an age, and we nny 
believe them. J’oh Inns saw tlie end of*it . s.iw tlie desti uclion ol C'.n thuge and the 
fcav.te^Mu*^ of CoJjath, and the be^nming of a worse time. Lat he has icouided Ins testi¬ 
mony that some honesty still ieinained.”—L ong. 


TilL ROM\N DOMINIONS IN TUT Wl’.S T — WAR IN CISALPINE GAUL - CONQUEST OF THE IN- 
SI HUES AND Hull - LIGI III \N MARS -CONDITION oF SPAIN— ONSUISIIIP OF CAlt> — 
Co\ !• 11X311 NT OF TIHUKUS (illUMlVv HIS TRIUMPH l>\UR S YltDIXI A— MUST Cl L'll- 
UUR’AN WAR MJHM'H • M \ KCJ.LI.I S AND LlCl Ll.l s IN s PAIN — CRlEI/HUb OF CALBA 
— Usir.lMAN WAR--\ IRI \TH( n - 1-AHII'S MINIMUS J5 MI LI IN LS AND Q. F V UIUS 
31 V \ I M U s M.iaiLlVM’S 3/1 RDl R «>K \ IRI A TUPS - MI MAM IN E \\ All — M AN PIN' IS — 

mil TIN SI'BDl Ivs LlOJ'l^A AND THIS GALL.EUI - SCIPIO aFKIC\M S IN SPAIN--MLGI2 
. AND Dl‘> l III CJ ION oF M MANTU. T RI L M PII OF SCII’IO - S12RMI.E W \ R IN SICILY — 
roman m,a\ uri - laws and oT’ation of rfp^mus — attalus iii buquevtii* pur- 

OAWL^To'JIin ROMANS G 11 H WA R W 11 II ARIsTON ICPS — CL ADSL’S IN ASI \ ---KM.31 V'l’loN 
OF THE PRo' IN CE of AM \ - EXTENT* OK* TUB ROMAN UMPIRE —CONDITION OF 11112 
nrpuT lic mu m:\\ nobility and r hk cm rabbi,s ini; nodus in possession 
OF 'I 11E SUNAl'U AND MIE ( 111L F CIVIL AND MI 1.1 AIO Ol-FICLS Till. OOVIRNMENT 
OF HI II «*U«^VRcm - ,SI ( . J>M Pi. FodL’ 1 .N 1 oLIC\ - INl'URNAL A I F V Ills — 1 IN A NCI L 

Ai'MiNisni m ms - i.v( rp\m: <>f cokiuiption ppdlic Works -the a^ui ducts. of 

Rom — PA IVY OF opposi rioN AND RI.KoRM — M PoRCIIs LATO -Ills EARLY LIFIJ AND 
SUE VICE IN TIII^SLCONJ) PC N10 W Wl - <JV KSToR IN MCILY—OPPOSITION* To SClPlo — 
C \ TO AT TI! UK Mi • P\ L.U 1 IIU PRo^P.CL’TIoX oF I. SCIPIO AsP\TlcTS -MoI.UNCU OF 
U-RI'ANls PKoM*!' |’D»N a.M) TR.UMIin OK SCIPIO aAm«\NLs -IIIS 1(12 J IRE ME NT 

AND DU VI 11 -stU'Io AND W J'.I.I.1JH. TON* — CUXsoRMiI p OF C VIO — HIS \ AST INHA CNCK 

• 0 

AND I'ls SMAL1 # RUSI L , J'« - THU •3OPN0i:it A1 RICA M s- \ oTH* BY BALLOT AT ROME — 
I.\WS MClNSr UKIBUIO*- - UXPorULAKHY AND # DEATH OF SCIliO— RELIGION AND 

3i annup.s—Homan litihiatlre. 


*Tiik half century during which Rome was eon tending for empire 
with l1ie # IIeIIciiic amj Semitic races was occupied with an inces¬ 
sant conflift f<)£ the mastery of her newly-acquired dominion in the 
AYest ; and tlu* same period—or rather the iirst two-thirds of tlie 
century—was signali/rd at; home by events of the deepest interest, 
in which such im<c\n as Cato and the fvipios jday their pfirt. 
The grand result was the extension of the Homan empire oyer the 
European shores ol* (lie Mediterranean Jrom the lhllars of ITer- 
eules to the Hellespont, the acquisition of provinces both in Africa 
and A kin, and the supremacy of Homfln in11uonc«*over the vassal 
Icings and trills of Asia Minor, S\ria, Ri>vpf, # and Mumidia; till 
only Mauretania remained to complete tilt circuit ol the Mediter¬ 
ranean, on Vhose waters the‘ships of the Republic no longer en- 
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countered any enemies but pirates. It was the reaction of this 
brilliant career abroad that mainly determined the course of events 
at hopie, and paved the way for the tall of the Republic. 

Cisalpine Caul had to be re-conquered, and thettribes of Spain 
to be subductl. AVe have seen that a war was still in progress with 
the (Jauls, when Hannibal's passage oj* the Alps roused them fo a 
general revolt; and from that time Carthaginian intluenee had 
been predominant between the.Alps and the Apennines. And now 
it seemed as if the last remnants yl' the Bareine spirit had found a 
refuse among' the Celtic tribes. In the very year when the ponce 
was ratiliod with (Authage, a certain llamilear united the Cauls 
and Ligurians in a general attack upon the fortresses widen the 
Homans had continued k> hold throughout the war (n.e. 200). 
Blaccntia was stormed and destroyed, and Cremona was besieged. 

r v '■ 

It-is needless to follow the ten \ ears’ contest which the (buds 

« 

maintained with the obstinaev of a last eilbrt against the re- 
sources and discipline of Home. The Insubrinns and ( eimmani— 
the two chief tribes on tin 1 left of the Bo, in the modern Lombardy 
—were Jirst defeated (n.c*. BJO) ; but tin* great nation of the lifoii, 
between the right hank of'the river and the Apennines, were onk 
subdued by B. Seipio Nasiea in n.e. B.H. Their subjugation was 
followed by the foundation of the colonies, the names of which 
have become so famous in medieval and modern liis/orv, Bouonia 
(lJo/(>(///a), Mulina (Moi/c/at), and Banna; and thu Blaminian 
Road was continued through their countrv from Ariniinum (A7- 
viitii) to Mediolanum (M/hnt), under the naihe of the Via Jimilia, 
by the censor M. ^Hmilius Lepidus (n.<\ ITU). 

The conquest of the hardy mountaineers of* Liguria* wasalonge” 
and more didicult task. In n.e. ]X7 the consul Lepidus, the sou no 
an ho has just been mentioned, marched against them with bis col¬ 
league—such was the importance attached to tjie war—and from that 
period almost to the end of the century, we read o£perpetual hos¬ 
tilities, in which the Homan generals for a long time gained no 
more than an occasional success, just sulHeient to form the pretext 
foi\a triumph. The powerful tribe of the Apuani, in the Etruscan 
Apennines, eastward of the river Maera, submitted in n.o. 180, 
and were removed to flip heart of fSamnium, to the number of 
40,000, while the Roman hold on their former country was made 
sure by colonies* at Bisa (n.c. 180) and Jjuca (n.c. 170).£ The 

* See nolo to p. 140. *■ 

+ Luoa, the modern Lucca , was reckoned the southervmost city of tliu Ligurians ; 
but it belonged to the pri/viiicc of Cisalpine Gfcul. * 
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Ingauni, in the Maritime Alps, west of Genoa, had been .nominally 
subdupd a‘year earlier (b.c. 1S1); but they long continued pow¬ 
erful enough, even* by sea, t^> harass both the Romans amUMas- 
saliots with their piratical attacks. The armies of Rome gradually 
fought tjieir way westward along the .< Uictera , till in b.c. 154 they 
crossud the Yarns (17/r), upd for the first, time came into contact 
with a Ligurian tribe (the Oxybii) \Vithin the limits of Transalpine 
Gaul. The wars in that country thirty years*Inter, under the consul 
(Sextius Calvinus, are again counvcted with triumphs over Ligurian 
tribes (b.c. 123-2); while the last triunT])h over those in Italy was 
won by I he proconsul C. MarciuS (b.c. 117). But, as always with such 
tribes, i4 wasTbund that military roads were the most effectual in¬ 
struments of subjugation, and in js.e. ]ftl) the censor M. /Emilias 
(Seaurus made the road along the coast from Luna (JaihI) to Vada 
Sahata ( 17n/o), and thence over the Apennines and down the valley 
of the Bormida to Rertona {Tortona). (Strabo tells us that, after 
eighty years of warfare, the public oflicers of Rome, on their jour¬ 
neys through the eouylry, could only command a space of twelve 
stttdia (less than a mile and a half) in breadth ; and the conquest 
W Ligiuya' was only completed under Augustus (b.c. 14). 

A i‘<u- more formidable resistance bad to be encountered in 
Spai ia, before the country won for Rome by the elder Scipio Afri- 
eanus was liunllv subdued through the destruction of Numantia, 
the stronghold of Iberian independence, by the younger (b.c. 205- 
123). The SecoAd Punic AVar had left the peninsula divided among 
a strange intermixture of elements, Celtic amf Iberian, Phoenician, 
Hellenic, and Roman. TlyS [fi-ovince within tli€» Ebro, excej)t the 
northern mountains, tfnd the east coast as far as New Carthage, 
had* been reduced by thg arms of Rome; and the more quiet 
peoples of Ikctica, long ’ainctv brought under Phoenician culture, 
be^m*to. feel the iniluence of the Roman garrisons and of the 
Italian adventurers who came to work the silver mines. Here 
were founded the first Latin communities (except Agrigenfum) 
beyond the limit* of Italy: Italiea (near Seri Ha), where Scipio 
left the veterans - i his army who, having married Spanish wombn, 
desired to remain in Spain (b.c. 205),* and the colony of Carteia, 
whiAh was founded by Tiberius Gracchus*in b.c. 1*71. The regions 
subject to Rome corresponded to the modern Cata^nia, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andalusiiy, or tlio districts between tlie eastern coast 

* I Pulioa was not a municipal town, but it had a market-place, and formed a kind 
jof # centre* for ^lie Latin settlers of the neighbourhood—*what the Romans called 
forum ct coned iubidniu civium Rumaiupuni. 
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and the mountains running parallel to it, and between the southern 
coast and the Sierra Morena. The tribes of the central table-land, 
especially the great nation of the Celtiberians, preserved their own 
forms of government, which appear'tp have bccu republican, in 
nominal league with the llomans, but only slowing in their armies 
for pay, while some of them still furnished mercenaries to Carthage 
as late as the battle of Zanng* The remote Lusitanians and Gal- 
lariaus were completely imlejvndenf, and the wild Cantabrians 
of the northern mountains scaredv known to the Romans so 
much as by nahie. "Willing as they bad been to aid the enemies 
who came to break the yoke of-(Jarflingo, the Iberians were little 
disjiosed to bow to that of Home. Like their modern desivnclants, 
they harassed by a constant, guerilla warfare the intruders who 
supposed themselves masters of the country. In r>.r. I9~>, it was 
found necessary to send a powerful army into Spain, under the 
consul M. Porcius Cato, who had served with (list met ion through 
the Second Punic 'War. lie had already established that character 
for the stern Homan virtues which lias made his name proverbial 
in history, and had decisively assumed the position of rivalry 
against Seipio AfVieanus. llis treatment of the Spaniard;* showed 
none of the weakness with which lie had charged that general. 
Ills artifices set tribe against tribe ; some were induced to demolish 
their own defence's: others were taken into the pv'iy of Rome: 
several victories were gained in the field: multitudes* of unarmed 
captives, who had surrendered voluntarily, wore partly massacred 
in cold blood, and* partly sold tor slaves, wliilebhany pul them¬ 
selves to death to^nvoid the same fate' Cato returned to enjoy a 
triumph in the same year as that of Flamininus over Philip V., 
boasting that he had destroved more towns than he had spoilt 

it * 1 ■* 

days in Spam (n.r. 194). 

The readers of modern history can easily*imagine the eifeci of 

• i v ' i 

such treatment on the Iberian (diameter. After .fifteen years of 
sullen discontent, breaking out into frequent rebellion, another 
method was tried by a general of a very dillorcnt temper. This 
waft Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the son of the general who 
had fallen in battle against Hannibal, and the father of the two 
tribunes famous, in hishvy as u the Gracchi.” lie was, besides, 
the son-in-law of the eldo.n and the father-in-law of the younger 
Seipio Africaiiush Ejected pnutor in b.c. 1*S1, lie received* Hither 
Spain as his province ; and having brought to a successful e\»d an 
obstinate war with the Celtiberians, lie effected the pacification of 
the country by his wisdom and moderation. The natives bound 
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themselves to build no # more towns, and the power of Rome was now 

established’in Catalonia, Valencia, Arragon, and the eastern part 

of Castile (n.e. 17b 4 ). The opportunity may be taken to mention 

another war in which Gracchus was eminently successful. In u.c. 

177 he was sent, as consul, to subdue a revolt of the Sardinians, 
• ' * 

over whom he triumphed ii^ n.c. 175, bringing back with him to 
Home such a multitude of captives^that the slave-markets were 
glutted, and the phrase as “ cheapens Sardinianspassed into a 
proverb.* IIis colleague in the consulship, C. Claudius Fulcher, 
subdued the people of the 1strian peninsula. The* wars in Corsica 
(i*-0. I Go] and Dalmatia ( 15 .t50-7>) afford o*ther examples of the 
numerous conflicts by which Rome had to make good her empire. 

The settlement effected by (jracchits ensured comparative 
tranquillity to (he province of Hither Spain for # si quarter of 
a century, during which the Roman arms appear to have ad¬ 
vanced bevond the central table-land* into the vallevs of the 

« ' i 

Tagus and Douro. Rut, as in modern times, Lusitania proved the 
refuse of Iberian independence, when the armies of the Latin race 
haft overrun most of the peninsula. Its hardy people, united villi 
the Yetlpnes and Vacciei, on the upper Tallis and Douro, defeated 
the united forces of )m> th piovinces, and carried their depredations 
almosi to the wallsof New Carthage (n.o. 154). F or the first time 
since forty years, a Roman consul, (). Fulvius Mobilior, was sent 
into Spain;* and to hasten his departure, it was enacted that 
the consuls shoirid enter upon their oflice on the«lsf of .January, 
n.c. 153.f Rut ^sobifior was toodate to n\ert*a # gruif defeat of the 
pnetor Lucius # ]\Iummius, jthfeh was used by 4Jie victors as the 
means of rousing the Central tribes to awns, and so gave the signal 
for Hie fi^st Cm/mmiUAN \Vak. 

r Two small < ?oItiberinn’<nbes had alrcadv begun tt> build the 
town of fiegeda, and liad refused the demands of the governor to 
desist, and* to $>ay the arrears of tribute, which bad not been 
collected for a long time, when Nobilior arrived with his annv of 
30,000 men. The unfinished city could offer no resistance ; but. 
the warriors esc^.»od to the powerful tribe of the Arevaci, whftm 
i l ic success of the Lusitanians had prepared to take up arms; and 
the Romans were defeated in a great battfe, with the loss of nearly 
GOOO citizens' on the 23rd of August. ♦The insurgents now estab¬ 
lished their head-quarters at the famous city of Numantia, ndhr 

* Sardi vnmhs. • • 

Such was t^ie accident t*hat fixed pi at beginning of th(%year which, after a long 
struggle, hus superseded the more nutujal epoch of tfie vernal equinox. 
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the sources of the Douro, on a hill of moderate height, the preci¬ 
pitous sides of which rendered walls superfluous. The ascent was 
by a 0 single narrow path, which wys jlefended by ditches and pali¬ 
sades.* A second victory over Nobilior before this place* was 
followed by the surrender of Ocilis, with the Homan military chest 
and stores ; but the Lusitanians soutjj of the Tagus were subdued 
by the proprietor Mummius. * 

JV1. Claudius Marcellas, the consul of the following year, achieved 
successes which led the Arevaeijo sue for peace; but after long 
delay the Senate resolved on their complete subjugation (n.c. lf>2). 
But Mareellus, either from a humnne policy, or in the expectation 
of his successor's arrival, concluded a treaty with the* Arevaci, 
guaranteeing their independence as tributaries of Home (h.c. L51). 
Tlie new consul, L. Licinius Lucullus, gave vent to his disappoint- 
nient bv an attack on the neighbouring Vnecab. Their citv of 
(-aura (( oert) was taken, and ‘JO,(KM) inliabitants given up to the 
sword or to sla\ery, in violation of n capitulation; and this example 
of had (kith closed the gates of the other cities. The Womans 
were reduced to great distress, when .Seipio yEmilianus, who V as 
serving as a military tribune, prevailed on the people of Jntcrea^L 
to acce])t his plighted word that the army would retire i.n peace, 
on being furnished with provisions. * 

Meanwhile the priutor, Servius Sulpieius Galhn^had met.with 
reverses in Lusitania, and Lticullus crossed the Tagus to his aid. 
Both resumed operations in the’spring of n.<\ ISO, the consul in 
Turdetania, the c^ifntry be I ween- the (Huid‘iana r '(- b'w) f mid the 
(Straits, which tb/> Lusitanians had ‘invaded ; the pnotor on the 
right bank of the Tagus*. Here Galba jKTpetrated one of the 
worst atrocities known in the history, of war. Having induced 
three of the Lusitanian tribes to consent to <a removal to new 
settlements, ho collected them at his liead-qpartcrs, to the huwber 
of 7000; and then, separated into three divisions, LhOy were dis¬ 
armed, and either murdered or sold for slaves. It marked a new 
era in the social state of Horpe, when Gialba, whom Cato accused— 
almost as the last act of his life—was aide to purchase an uequittal 
with the wealth acquired by his crimes. But the exasperation 
they called fortli in Spain itself soon gathered to a head under a 


« *.» 


• The ruins of Nlimantia are to*be >een at Guarray t al>uut a Spanish leqgiu: north 
of Soria. 

f Tilt* Gvad, which forms* the first syllabic of the two great rivers of Southern 
Spain, is of Arabic origin, anci signifies river. Gundiaua is the JUvcr Anas (the 
ancient name), and Guadalquivir = Guad-el-Kebir } the Great liucr. 
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fitting leader. The Lusitanians, who had again invaded Tiydetania, 
had boon defeated, by the pnetor Yetilius, and were in the act of 
capitulating, when •VjitJATHijk, one of the few who had esonped 
from’Galba’s massacre, warned them against trusting to the faith 
of the J tomans, and offered to lead them in a new struggle for 
liberty# Originally a shepherd, he had become known as a youth 
for the courage with which he had defended his flocks against wild 
beasts and robbers, and he had sinccgained distinction as a guerilla 
chieftain. Even the Romans acknowledge his noble patriotism, 
and the justice of his dealings both with his followers and his 
enemies, lie held ihe pnetor* in •check for two days, while the 
Lusifaniati an hy dispersed in separate bauds, and then, decamping 
in the night, lie rejoined them at jin appointed rendezvous. The 
Homan general, hastening in pursuit, was himsolfi slain in an 
ambuscade, where half lus army was lost ; and a reinforcement of 
5000 men, hastily despatched from the Ebro, were cut to pieces 
on their march. Viriathus, now recognized as lord and king of 
all the Lusifanians, kiyw how to combine the full dignity of his 
princely position with the htmelv habits of a shepherd. No badge 
i+iatingui^hed him from the common soldier; he rose from the 
richly adorned marriage* table of Jiis father-in-law, the prince 
-Astol|*a in Homan Spain, without having touched the golden 
plaie.and the Sumptuous fare, lifted his 1 »ri<lo on horseback, and 
rode otf witl(* her to lus mountains. He nev(*r took more of the 
spoil than the sliare which he allotted to each of liis comrades. 
Tin* soldier reeogA?zed # thc general simply hy Install ligurc, by his 
striking sallies of wit, and qfiote all by the fact <Jiat lie surpassed 
every one of his men h\ temperance as* well as in toil, sleeping 
alwifys in^full armour, an<l lighting in front of all in battle. It 
seemed as if, in that thoroughly prosaic age, one of the Homeric 
hordes fia<J reappeared^# The name of Viriathus resounded far and 
wide, through Spain; and the brave nation conceived that in him 
at length it had found the man who was destined to break the 
fetters of alien domination.” * 

The occupation ' f the Romans in the Third Punic "VVnr left oifly 
r»' j forces already in Spain to contend with Yiriafhus, who gained 
victofy after victory over their incompetent general#?, and decorated 
the tops of the Lusitanian mountains»,v.xth the ^Ionian spoils. 
Even when, in the year«after the fall of CartUag£, The conqueror’s 
elder brother, Q. Fabius Maximus iHmilianus, was sent as con¬ 
sul into Spain, his two legions consisted only of recruits : and 

* Moramsijii, vol. iii. p. 10. 
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lie at iir^st met with some reverses (b.c. 145). The fruits of a 

more successful campaign in the following year (b.c.‘ 144), were 

lost through flic weakness of his successor, thft printer Quinetius; 

and in the same year the Numant inswap broke out afresh (n.c. 

]4d). Until (lie consuls of the ensuing year found full nmipatjon 

in Spam ; the war against Viriathus falling to the lot of L>. dmbius 

Maximus Servilianus, another adopted son of old Fabius Maximus. 

lie jx'iietratcd into Lusitania With two legions and ten elephants, 

only to retreat again (b.c. 142) and the successes with which lie 

opened the next campaign Were cut short by a decisive defeat 

and a shameful capitulation fB.c/141). The Senate rati lied the 

peace which recognized Viriathus as king of Lusitania; 'but they 

armed the new consul, Q. Sendlius Cmpio, the brother of Servi- 

lianus, first with secret orders to plot against Viriathus, and then 

with authority to resume hostilities. Viriathus was reduced to 

« 

sue for peace, which was granted only on the condition of his 

giving up to the Homan executioners all whom they claimed as 

their subjects, including his own father-iv-law. This concession 

was followed hv a demand for the surrender of the arms of die 

% 

Ln atamans; and Viriathus, convinced that the treachervpof (Jalba 
was about to be re-enacted, was meditating a last lvsistanve, when 
In’s own envoys, who had been gained over by (Aepio, nurdeved 
liim in his sleep (b.c. 140). 0 

Meanwhile, in the Hi,’her 'Province, the Celtiberiim war, which 
bad died out when the attention of the Honmns^vas diverted tu 
Africa, had been 4 revived by flic example of Viriathus; and the 
new coniliet, known as the NuMAXt’iN'r War, ooeunird the Homan 
arms for more than ten years (n.c. Lid —lob). The consul l\). 
(Aecilius Metellus, wdio had won the surname of Macedomeiftjiy 
his successes against, the pseudo-^hilrp And ripens, reduced the 
insurgents in two campaigns, except the tco cities of Nunuwitia 
and Termantia. Even these were about to capiteilate, when the 
demand fur the surrender of their arms drove the people to despair 
(b.c. 141). The consul Q. Fompeius,* though commanding an 
ar?ny far more numerous than the insurgents, was defeated under 
the walls of both cities; and, after two campaigns, he granted 
the insurgents a favourable peace under the outward guise of*their 
surrender (b.c;. 140). ‘Hut, on the arrival of his successor, the 

. * . : . fo 

* This first of the Pompeian gens who is named in Homan ..history was said to 

have boon tho son of a flute-player. It is convenient in use the full Itoman name for 

the rest of the Pompeii* reserving the furailyir Knglisir form for tlif best kno\v,n ~ r 

thorn, the rival of Caesar. 0 


i 
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consul Popillius Lreyas, before the transaction was completed, 
Pom fills' flatly denied the whole treaty in the face of the envoys 
who hiul come to *pay the ]pt instal.nenl ; and, after a winter 
spent in nogoei«tion, the Senate resolved to prosecute the war fe.c. 
P38). Still, the extirpa ion of the rebels seemed as remote as 
ever. • The failure* of Popijlius Lamas were eclipsed by the great 
disaster incurred by his successor,’Jhe consul (\ Hostilins Man- 
cinus, whose army, seized with a "panic af :i f.dse rumour of tlje 
^advance of the Vaccau and Cantabrians to the relief of Numantia, 
tied by night from their entrenchments to the old camp of 
ISobilior at a greater distant^ iraun the eTiv. Pursued by the 
NuinanSines,*they were surrounded and forced to capitulate, a 
favourable treaty of peace being concluded by the hereditary 
influence of* young Tiberius Gracchus, who was serving with the 
army as military tribune. AY hen the news reached Home, the 
Semite and people repeated the hollow pretence, which had been 
enacted nearly two centuries before iu the (heat Samiiite war, of 
repudiating the treaty^by the solemn Mirrcndgr of the commander. 
Tfie Numantines refused, like Pontius, to aciupf the sacrifiie, and 
•*l ancini^sh\as seen standing a whole* day in his shirt, with his 
hands bound behind his back, and attended by the herald, between 
the Uoman camp and the gates of Numantia (n.e. LL ). 11 is col¬ 

league Lepidtis, who succeeded to file command, turned away from 
Numantia Mi co-operate with Peeimus rlunius IJrutus, the consul 
•of n.r. 13Jj, wlit"), having completed the subjugation of Lusitania 
in two campaigns, was pursuing that career* <tf conquest; among 
the Galheci, l^orn which jfe •derived the suriwme of Callaicus. 
Put instead of shafing liis honour*, the proconsul Lepidus 
mctirrod^a disastrous defeat before Palautia (Pnlntou), the capital 
of the Yaeead (b.c. 13?).’• IIjs two successors saved^their armies 
Irmti any disaster J>y attempting absolutely nothing against 
.Numantia ; ami the Homans at length resolved to send their best 
general against this petty provincial fortress. 

In the year b.c. 134, P. Cornelius Seipio Africa mis ASmiliamis 
proceeded as consul for the second time, to linish a task which 
had foiled all the generals who had tried it ; and that, like his 
greftt namesake, without the permission of the Senate to levy a 
consular army, but with a volunteer •body-guan^ of friends and 
client sounder his brother Q. Fabius Maximus. # The disorganized 
army of Spain, with which he had to do his work, was reduced to 
^discipline bv his firmness, and brought to a sense of shame by his 
scornful treatment Avoiding’ all offert of battle, Scipio |pent 
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the sumn^er in thus training his army and iji obtaining command 
of the surrounding country. In the autumn lie drew his,forces 
rounctNumantia, where 8000 citizen^ were now besieged,by four 
Roman legions and the Numidian contingent of horse and foot, 
amounting in all to 60,000 men, with twelve elephants. The 
manner in which the actors in approaching scenes are < often 
brought logefher was illustrated in the army before Numanfia, 
where Jugurtha comntanded (he Numidians, and the valour of 

t O / 

C. Marius attracted the notice o£ Seipio, who is said to have pre¬ 
dicted his futiir6 greatness. Cains Gracchus too was serving in 
Heipio’s army at the very time wheir his brother Tiberius met with 
his violent death at Rome at the hands of Scipio’s kinsimn. 

Seipio’s profound distrust of J\is army, and his resolution to run 

no needless risk, agreed with the course which the position of Nu- 

rnantia seems almost to have rendered necessary. For the first 

time in Roman history, the spade and mattock took the place of the 

sword and the battering-rain. The citv, which was about three 

miles in circuit, wasjiemmed in with a donlje line of eireumvalhi- 

tion of twice the length, with walls, tuwers, and ditches; and tin* 

passage of supplies by the Ihuirp, hitherto carried on at e\pry risk, 

was completely sto])ped. Scipio’s operations during the summer 

had prevented the gathering in of stores; and famine soon began 

to press upon the garrison. A bold lender cut bis way out with 

a small band, and tried to rouse the Celtibcrians to a iast effort to 

save their beleaguered brethren. The city of Lutiu secnicd about* 

to respond to the appeal, when Seipio, warm'd by the Roman 

party in the pi a ce r appeared before iis gates. Four hundred noble 

youths were delivered up U* him as leaders of the movement ; and 

their hands were cut off—an oriental barbarity which had became 

* r ' 

not uncommon in the Spanish wars. 

Thus deprived of all hope of succour, the ^uniantines offered.to 
capitulate. The reply, that they must surrender,* at 'discretion, 
roused all the frenzy of an Iberian defence, and their own envoys 
who brought it were torn to pieces. Rut there was no assailing 
enemy against whom to prove their fruitless valour: the foe that 
advanced from house to house was silent famine, followed by 
despair. It was,not till the defenders bad come to cat the bodies 
of the dead, that envoys MfiiQ again sent to the Roman camp to 
make the required submission ; and one condition only wa.\ asked 
for, that those who were unwilling to surrender might have leave 
to die. Scipio granted the space necessary to make and execute 
this terrible choice; and then the few gaunt survivors marched out 
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of the gales. Fifty yf tlio principal citizens were reserved for the 
victors triumph ; the rest were sold as slaves. Nuinantia, razed 
to its fyiindations,*added to JUiuThage and Corinth another terrible 
exmnple, that 410 eonsideratfons of mercy would allow the submis¬ 
sion of the conquered countries to remain incomplete. The siege 
Kan bisfed fifteen months (ji.e. 133). 

All Spain was now subdued, -wijth the exception of the Can¬ 
tabrian mountaineers, and the peninsula •became lienceforth the 
most prosperous, and, next to ^Italy itself, the most thoroughly 
Homan part of the whole empire. •The agrivulfural products 
of the country, especially itfl coyn, wine, ^ind wool, its mineral 
wealth,, and* its facilities for maritime commerce, attracted 
capitalists from Italy. Croat tqwns were built, particularly in 
the south, and tilled with a wealthy and highly cultivated Ita¬ 
lian ])opulation. Latin became the language of both provinces, 
and several distinguished names were contributed by Spain to 
Homan literature. u To the present day, the language,-the man¬ 
ners, and even the heathen Christianity of jSpain retain a living 
e/idenee of flie successful Romanizing of (he peninsula.’'* Scipio 
•HLdurne^ To Home to celebrate another triumph, with the new title 
of Niunantinus (n.c. 13*2) ; and Brutus appears to have triumphed 
over* the Lusitanians and Calheci in the same year. The latter 
general had tnriched himself in Spain, and the public, buildings, 
to the erection of ■which part of Ids gains was devoted, were in¬ 
scribed with verses in his praise by bis friend jpid comrade, the 
poet and orator*fj. ATtius. But. Scipio had Vmniined true to his 
maxims of stern integrity.,* For the second type he returned to 
Home no richer that? when fie started: and Cicero tells us that, 
wlfcm Attains of IVrgamus sent him those presents which no one 
liad dared c\cn Jo oiler‘Jo his father, Scipio informed the king 
tlitit he, would usc # his bounty in rewarding the bravest of his 
soldiers. 0 * - # 

The time of the destruction of Numantia witnessed two other 
events, which mark it as an epoch in the history of the Roman 
empire. *Tlie culminating greatness of that empire, in the acquisi¬ 
tion of the kingdom bequeathed by Attains at his death, is con¬ 
trasted with the outbreak of an incurable internal source of decay, 
the first of the Servile T Vars. Like tlie .social luxury and political 
corruption which marked the age, the*inordinate growth of slavery 
was # at once the fruit of conquest and the beginning of its penalty. 


* Lung, Jkclit'C of the Ronutu lupi&hq vol. i. p. 100. 
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The innate, curse which the moral government of God has stamped 
upon the daring and impious claim of man to make property,of his 
fellowoman—the self-working law Jh^t, like all other tyranny, it 
is as difficult to let go as it was myust to acquire—becomes 
doubly dangerous in the case of “ captives taken with the spear,” 
where no marked difference of race or colour or civilization places 
the master above the slave. And*whon slaves become so numerous 
as they had been now made by a century of lbi'cign conquest in the 
three divisions of the world, the mode of their employment, their 
separation from the free community, and the carelessness of their 
masters about their welfare or tlieii * very lives, concurred to make 
them a persecuted and dangerous class. The abuse by which the 
.Roman nobles and capitalists had obtained the “ possession ” of 
large tracts of public land involved the necessity of rhe cultivation 
of that land by slave-labour. In Italy, where the process was aided 
by the decay of the free population through the Ilannibalie war, 
large regions were parcelled out into sheep-walks, under the care 
of slaves, who were made responsible for their (locks, and were left 
to Jfind subsistence as they could. Jhit justill ricliev field for specu¬ 
lation was found in Sicily, which came info the hands, of flw* 
Romans devastated by centuries of war, almost like a virgin coun¬ 
try. Its fertile plains could produce abundance of the corn, wool, 
wine, and other produce, for which Rome and Italy 'furnished an 
ample market; and the rich ‘Romans and Sicilian Greeks vied 
with one anotherju working this profitable field by means of the 
captives whom flic slave merchants bought in The camps of the 
great conquerors. trt 0 - 

The condition of these slaves is thus desorbed by the highest of 
living authorities on all matters connected with t lie const if utjlon 
and social condition of the Roman republic:— u W hen the slaves 
landed in Sicily, they were kept by the dealers in slave-pens, wait¬ 
ing for the purchasers. The wealthy capitalists 'Would imy whole 
batches at once, brand or mark the slaves like cattle, and send 
them off to the country to work. The young and robust were 
employed as Shepherds, and the others in agricultural mid other 
labour. Some worked in fetters, to prevent them running away. 
All of them had hard sqjwice, and their masters supplied them 
scantily with food and clothing. They cared little about their 
slaves. They Worked them while they were able to work, apd the 
losses by death were replaced by fresh purchases. . This want of 
humanity and prudence' iy the masters soon produced intolerable 
mischief. The slaves whq were employed in looking after sheep* 
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and cattle of necessity had more freedom than those who were 
kept Jo cixltivatfng the ground. Their masters saw little of them, 
and lefj them unprovided wi#h # food, supposing that they wojild be 
tilde to look after themsejvhs and cost nothing. Many of these 
greedy slave-owners were Italians, some of whom probably did not 
reside in (Sicily, but entrusted the management of their estates to 
oVersecrs, and consumed tlie produce of thtir wool and the pro¬ 
fits of their cattle either at ltome<jr in some,of the Italian towns. 
These slave shepherds, ay active and vigorous set of men, soon 
found out ways of helping themselves. #They began by robbing and 
murdering, even in fre<jucnt«d places, travellers who were alone 
or (fnly jn small companies. They next atlat'kod the'huts of the 
pooler people, plundered them of their property, and, if resistance 
Aviis made, murdered them. It became unsafe for travellers to 
move about by night, nor could people any longer safely live on 
their lands in the country. The shepherds got possession of huts 
vliich the occupants abandoned, and of arms of various kinds also, 
and thus they became bolder and more confident. They went 
a^out with clubs and spends, and the staves which were used by 
• .herdsmpir, dressed in wolfskins or liogskins, and already began to 
make y, formidable appearance.* They had a great number of tierce 
does with them, and abundance of food from the milk and flesh of 
thejr beasts* The island was tilled with roaming bands of plun¬ 
derers, just # as if the masters bad allowed their slaves to do what, 
Jliey liked. . . Though all the slave-owners would sutler from 

the depredal iom* of these robb<;rs, every man •would b« unwilling 
that his own slaves shouldilx;put, to death when they were caught, 
ynd^would chum tlmm as* fugitive labourers; and thus disputes 
mi^lit easily arise between the governors and the owners. The 
Tfuo state of the ease is probably this. (Slaves were lymghl cheap, 
ai^d could be made profitable by working them hard; and thus 
the gree'dfness ()f gain, the total want of any Immune feeling in the 
masters, the neglect of proper discipline among the slaves, and the 
careless feeling of security produced by many years of prosperity, 
brought •things gradually to such a state, that re|fressioii of, tlie 
disorder was beyond Hie power of the masters or the governors; 
forcthe masters could not reduce such ^turdy fellows to obedience 
on estates far removed from towns, and a lloman governor of 
Sicilyjiud no army at his command/** 

* fcnng, Decline of the Roman Republic, vol. i. pp. Ill—116. It is impossible 
to quote this important work—to which it is undeittood that tlie author has devoted 
tfll* lcmnant ft a life spent not onK' in the service* but to a gioat degree in the 

x x 2 
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A servile population in such a condition as this was ready to 
burst all bounds upon any special provocation; and •there are 
always some—without staying to (UsAuss whether the majority or 
the minority—among slave-owners, whtyse abuse of*„their irrespon¬ 
sible power constantly supplies that provocation to the utmost. 
Such a man was Damophilus, a wealthy and luxurious landownei r of 
Henna, whose wile Megallis vied with him in scourging and mal¬ 
treating their slaves, both malemnd female, tiji the wretched crea¬ 
tures resolved to he revenged at all ha/au’ds. They found a leader 
in a certain Minions, a Greek of.Syria, the slave of another citizen 
of Henna, named Antigenes. Tins man was a juggler and a reli¬ 
gious impostor. He pretended to have divine communications in 
dreams, and to have received a revelation from tlie Syrian goddess 
that he should f be a king. The prophecies that, came true gained 
him a certain degree of credit among the slaves, who overlooked 
his failures; and he added force to his predictions by the con¬ 
juror's trick of vomiting flames of fire from his mouth. Ilis master 
used him as a privileged buffoon for the amusement of his guests, 
who gave him money, and bogged to be.,remembered by him wlu'vi 
he became a king. The counsel of this pretender gave the’slaves <i»‘. 
Damophilus faith in their success, and they marched against Henna, 
with Millions at their head spouting (lames. The town was sur¬ 
prised and the houses sacked with all the barbarities attendant on 
such an insurrection. Damophilus and his wife were dragged from 
their eountry-lioijsc into the theatre: he was cut down while, 
attempting* to addrt sS t he assembled slaves ; and tfhe was delivered 
to the women to be tortured and killed; Amidst all these horrors 
the dtllighter of Damophilus, who had been accustomed to comfort 
the victims of her parents’ cruelties, was sent in safety to her 
relations at Gatana. AH the citizens wltn fell into the Hands of 
the slaves were put to death, except the armourers; and these wi;re 
forced to make weapons for the insurgents. j ** 

Eunous was now saluted by the slaves as king: he called him¬ 
self Antiochus, and bis subjects Syrians. He formed a council of 
the wisest of His followers, his chief adviser being Acinous, a man 
of sense and action, who firmly opposed all cruel outrages. The 
servile army amounted iij a few days to 6000 armed men, and 
they were joined by 5000, more who had risen in another part of 


regeneration of classical Mid*all other useful learning—without the acknowledgment 
of profound gratitude and personal attachment to the friend under whom the present 
writer made his first essays in literature :—“ Friina littcrarum rudimenta diligenti 
ac moderato duci approbawt.” *' 
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the island under Cfcon, a Cilieiau. Even before this, Eunoiis 
had dared to meet the Roman armies in the •field, and three 
prictora had been* defeated,'wJth 1 lie loss of their camps, The 
fouVth, Jlypsams, who arrived from Rome about thirty days after 
the revisit, raised an army of 8000 men ; but lie was no mutch for 
the labels, whose force lni(J grown to 20,000 and after his defeat 
increased to 200,000, probably the ty’liole 'slave population of the 
island. The war now assumed ail*importance second only to that 
c of Numantia, and its conduct w;is entrusted to ►Scipio\s colleague, 
(■. Eulvius Flaocus, who seems to haw done nbfhing (b.c. 134). 
His successor, L. Calpurnius RisotErugi, achieved the first success 
in the war 15v taking the town of Messana, where 8000 of the 
rebels were killed, and all the prisoned erneilied (an 1 . 133). In 
the following year, the consul Eublius Rupillus 1 fought the waV 
to a conclusion. The impregnable fortresses of Tauro^ienium 
{laon/tinn), on the eastern coast, and Henna, which stood on tlie 
hiehesl lull in Sicily after Etna, were yielded to him by treachery, 
and all the slaves found in them were put to death 'with torlnres, 
t$ the number of 20,000 • Cleon, the second leader of the insur- 
' IVetion^fell in a slilly from Henna;’but Minions, with his body¬ 
guard *>f 1000 men, lied to the’moimtain fastnesses of the island, 
closely pursued by the consul. When escape was seen to he impos¬ 
sible, bis followers pul one another to death; and the mock king 
himself wim dragged from his eonebalmeiil and east into prison at 
• TMorganthp whtTc he died of the same loathsome, disease that eon- 
sumed Herod A^ilipas. • ' • 

Rupilius reyiaineij in fj'fcHy as proconsul to.jvgulale the affairs 
< f ‘Hie pro\ince, wifh the accustomed aid often commissioners 
fr<Jhi IJome; and his jvise ordinances, embodied in the Lex 
, became.t lie bas’i* fop its subse<[uent administration. On 
b» rchjrn to Jtomj* lie enjoyed that sort of lesser triumph in 
which the victor entered the city on foot, clad in the magistrate’s 
purple-bordered toga, instead of riding in a. four-horsed chariot 
and wearing the gorgeous triumphal robe embroidered with gold, 
ills hand held m sceptic, and his head was crowned with myrtle 
in place of the triumphal hay; and for the solemn procession to 
the capital, heralded by the peal of • trumpets, headed by the 
Senate, and closed by the victorious fjwps, there was substituted 
a lighter demonstration of popular rejoicing, in \Hiieb knights and 
plebeians marched turn til uathsly to the lively music of the flute. 
On arriving at the (Vpbol, the general sacrificed, not a bull, as in 
*the triumph, but a sheep; and it seemSi to^ have been from the 
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victim tliys offered that tlic ceremony rcce : ved the name of an 
Ovation. 

The same year, in which the fall of Numantia secured the 
Roman dominion as far as the Pillars of Hercules’, witnessed’the 
acquisition of their first province beyond the Hellespont. ( Attains 
Hi. Philometor, the sixth king of P^rgamus, died in n.cv 133, 
after a reign of five vears, in vdiich he had become remarkable for 
nothing but his enormous wealth and extravagance, and the 
murder of his relations and friends. Jlis minister Eudemus 
carried to Rome a will, by'which Attains bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman people.* The suggestion that this instrument was 
forged, which Sallust represents as contained in 1 a vehement 
indictment of tne RoimmS for fValid and oppression from the pen 
of Mithridates / seems l>cyond the range of historical criticism;* 
hut, in*any case, the disposition may be regarded as resulting 
from the growth of a Roman party in the (heck cities of Asia 
Minor, and as the best means of averting a war with the certain 
issue of annexation. Accordingly, when Aristonieus, who vas 
reputed to be a natural son of Eumenes If., claimed the enaVu 
and seized Leu cm (L(fhr') on a promontory between Phoo*ea and 
flic mouth of the Jlcnnus, his usurpation was at once resisted by 
the (Jreek cities. Ephesus took the lead in fitting out a licet; 
and Aristonieus, defeated in a sea-fight, fled into Who interior. 
]Ie soon collected a force, consisting chiefly of runaway slaves, 
seized Thyatira and Apollonis, between Perganifts and (Sardis,, 
and made himself funster of Myndus, Colophon, Jttid Samos. The 
aid given to the Oook cities by the kings of Rithynia and Cnppa- 
docia jiroved inadequate, ai*l the.Romans, occupied at hoineVith 
the conflict begun by Gracchus, as well as with the affairs of Spain 
and Sicily, had as yet only sent five commissioners, of whom 
Scipio Nasica was one, to look after their inheritance. 

On awaking to the danger, the wiser Romans would have again 
sent Scipio Afrieanus to end the war, but his political course had 
ruined his influence, and the command was obtained by the consul 
P. tieinins Crassus Mueianus, who belonged to the party of the 
Gracchif (n.o. 131). “Asellio, who wrote the history of this 
war, says that Crassus possessed five things that are most valued : 
he was very rich, of a very noble family, a most eloquent speaker, 

i 

i ^ 

11 “ Simulate* impio ttitamnxto.” The passes occurs in a letter from Mitlnidatcs 
to Arsaces, preserved from tlie fourth hook of Sallust’s lost Histones. 15 

f The cm mus contest of Urasrfus with his colleague, It. Valerius Flaccus, for tlie^ 
command in Asia, is related by M.. Lon", vol. i. p. 205. 
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distinguished for hi^ knowledge of law, and Pontifex Maximus, 
lie \V4is srt well* acquainted with Greek that he mastered the five 
dialects of the language, and \vas able when he sat in coyrts in 
Asia to answerevery suitor # in his own speech.” The same his¬ 
torian relates an incident characteristic of the manner in which 
• • • 

the Homan governors were now beginning to treat the provincials. 

Oassus was preparing to besiege Leuem* which we must sup¬ 
pose that Aristonici1§ had seized again. Ho wanted a large piece 
# of timber for a battering-ram, and lie wrote to a master-builder of 
Ehoa, a town friendly to the Romans^ to send •the larger of two 
pieces of timber which Crass us, had seen* there. The builder, 

( knowing the*purpose for which the timber* was wanted, did not 
semiflic larger ])ieee, hut lie sent the smaller, which he considered to 
he more suitable for the purpose, and'it was of course more port¬ 
able'. Crassus summoned the man to his presence, and without 
any regard to the reasons which were alleged for sending the 
smaller piece, lie ordered him to he stripped and whipped well, on 
the ground (hut the authority of a commander would he ruined if 
aTmnn should not exactly obey orders, and should use his own 
judgment when he was not told to do so. Crassus’s notions of 
obedience would not satisfy a'wise general, who is content when 
lie Ijas a thing done in the best way.’*" 

C)f his mditary operations we know nothing beyond this siege, 
whiclmseems to have faded, lor hitf great. disaster took }>lace near 
Leueie. lie appears to have ht»en content to retire at the end of 
his year, after gMliering the riches which attracted him to Asia, 
and to leave Aristonicus Id his sueeessor. Oiq his way home, cn- 
«ou i dtf>crod wifh baggage, lie was surprised near Loucm, utterly 
defeated, and slain In Hie pursuit. u We cannot,” says Mr. Long, 
add i/lililary ability U\ the five things which Crassus possessed.” 
I* odmieotion with this campaign, the historians relate a curious 
example*of Ionian superstition. The statue of Apollo atXTnnre 
.wept for four days. The haruspices, who interpreted the omen to 
signify that the war with Aristonicus would last four years, ad¬ 
vised tlft Senate to have the statue broken and thrown inty the 
se.i; but (lie eiders of Cum re pleaded that the same sign had pre¬ 
ceded the victories over Antiochus and, Perseus. It was decided, 
on second thoughts, that the tears of the Cumrehn Apollo were for 
Asiatic Greece, the mother-country 'of the eojony, and lie was 
propitiated with saerdiecs and costly'presents.*! 


* Long, vol. i. pp. 2fnJ«7. • 

0 + The liisforian may solely leave to the special en^uirV into the annals of super- 
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The triumph of Aristonie.iw was cut short \y tlie arrival of the 
consul M. Verperna, whose unexpected attack drove him defeated 
to Str^tonice in Caria, whore famine compelledhim to surrender 
(b.c. Tlie death of Perperna, from sickness, at Pergamus, 

left tlie settlement of Asia and the disposal of the prisoner to his 
successor, Manius Aquillius (b.c. 12 D), and it seems that A”isto- 
nicus was carried to Jioine, apd there strangled in prison. The 
kingdom of Pergamus was formed by Aquiflius, assisted by ten # 
commissioners, into the Roman province of Asia.* It included 
the three great western divisions of Mysia, Ionia, and Caria, with 
the (Jreek colonies of AOolis, Ionia, and Doris, except that a strip 
of coast on the south of Caria was left to Rhodes. The Thracian 
Chersonese, which had belonged, to Pergamus, was added ft the 
province of Macedonia. The Lesser Phrygia was included in the 
province, and the (treater was given to Mithridaies V., king of 
Pontus, as the reward of his aid against Aristouieus ; but upon his 
death in iu\ 120, the* gift was resumed, and annexed to the pro¬ 
vince of Asia during tile-minority of his son Miihridales VI., who 
became the great antagonist of the Raman people. With sove¬ 
reign contempt for the rights of ^Syria, which was now torn by sv 
dynastic contest, Cilicia and. Lyeaonia were given, if we may 
believe Justin, to the sons of Ariarathres, king of Cappadocia, j\1io 
had fallen in battle against Aristonieus. Thus at* length the 
Romans possessed on the continent, of Asia a provinetwiboiinding 
in natural resources, and tilled with rich and magnificent cities,, 
whose (Jreek inhabitants, however far inferior to''their European 
brethren in military and political renown, had always laken^ the 
lead in the refinements of icivilization. The wealth which 
been fostered under the peaceful government of the Attalhls 
offered inexhaustible resources to Italian speculators and ’Roman 
governors, and the prosperity of the Asiatics survived even tie 
ravages of the (treat Mithridatic War, which threatened ibr a time 
to drive back the Romans out of Asia. Meanwhile, the aequisi-* 
tion of the effete kingdoms of Syria and Egypt in tlie East, and in 




Mition 11 wit class of prodigies which were ns regularly produced ns tliev Mere regu- 
laily exported, and whidi, even if better atleste<l than tliey are, liave no \i.xvJ.b> 
bearing on the course r of histoiy. It may however he remarked, in passing, that 
some of them are the simplest mdivvd phenomena. Any one who has noticed the 
deposit of dew on the '..month cold surface of marble or painted walls, ami tly> Idee, 
on a sudden increase of warmth and moisture in the surrounding atmospheie, will he 
at no loss to understand the frequent mention of sweating and weeping statues. ' 

* This use of the wok l Asia requires to be borne in mind, in reading the .New Tes¬ 
tament, as well as the ancieJit hLtoeians. 
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the )Yest of Numidia :pid tlie barbarous regions beyond tlic Alps, 
seemed to be only a‘question of time ; and the formation of tlie 
provinciv>f Asia marks tlie epoch of Rome's dominion ovej the 
civilized world. • Iler empire,*spreading like a vast arch over the 
Mediterranean basin, with one loot resting on the Atlas, and the 
other the Taurus, comprjsed, besides Italy itself, the following 
, provinces:—(1) Sicily, acquired in^R.c. 241*; (2) Sardinia and 
Corsica, r.c. 2 IJS; (\ 4) llismvNi.vd Vraucfiuand I t lti*:juok, r.c. 
205; (5) (jIallia thsAi.riNA, r.c. J 1)1 ; (0) Macedonia, including 
Rpirus, Thessaly, and Thrace, R.c. .140 > (7) Illykici m, probably 
formed about the same time ; £S)* j^ciiaia, tlrtit is, (Jreeoe south of 
Epirus and Thessaly, r.c. 14(> ; (0) Anucv, formerly the territory 
of Carthago, n.c. 120; (10) Asia, including all the richest parUof 

Asia, Minor, r.c. 120 . 

7 • 

While Rome was thus acquiring the dominion of the civilized 
world, her internal state was marked bv the decay of the old 
Roman virtues, the dissolution of the bonds of her old constitu¬ 
tion, and the beginning of new troubles that were only to end 
wi*h the fall of the 1 tepubli*. This inward degeneracy was directly 
Vatnnoetcd with tlie progress of foreign* conquest, which poured a 
Hood nil wealth upon a people wliose social Jiahits had been*hased 
upon # frugality and simplicity, and opened an unlimited field to 
speculation <fnd rapacity. These causes of change had been 
partly anticipated by the working* of *the Roman constitution 
ttilhin the limits of Italy itself. The old distinctions of patri- 
clans, clients, a ltd plM>eians had vanished. •With the admission 
ol* the plebeians to the higjfci* magislracies, I ho # increasing power 
of .^allli to influeuei^eleetions, and the* custom of admitting those 
w!u> hadjiehl t lie olliees of state to th(‘ Senate, anew nobility 
had arisen, undei; the n a fnes of the Oplimates, and a •rabble, mis¬ 
named pjebcian, had # grown up by their side. The nobility were 
in possession yf the Senate',* whose initiative in legislation had 
grown into the dominant power in the state; and the prerogative 
vote of the equestrian centuries gave them the command of the 
Comitia (Tentnriata. The old equality of the Roman citizens was 
publicly anmille' 1 by ihe innovation carried by the elder Alricanus, 
,ii Jfis second consulship (r.c. 104), of assigning Jhe front seats in 
the theatre to the senatorial order; aiql tjio censorshi]) fonned the 
great Ricans of maintaining the pow'ofs of the lability, so long as 
theii; vehement etlbrts could keep that ollice in their own hands. The 
importance of the higher magistracies was kept up by the policy 
of abstaining' from multiplying them with Uie growth of the lioman 
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dominions, for it was only on the imperious jlemands of the newly- 
acquired provinces that they added to the two Traitors, who fudged 
the causes of citizens and foreigners,* the four who governed the 
provinces of Sicily and Sardinia (n.lv 227) and «fhc two Spains 
(b.c. 197). The device of prolonging the consular and j>ratorian 
commands, and committing the government of provinces to pro- 
consuls and proprietors, multiplied the dignities of the nobility, 
and gave them enlarged opportunities foi; ‘■gaining wealth and 
honour, instead of widening the circle of those who might aspire 
to share them. -The transference of the appointment of military 
tribunes from the general in command to the Comitia Tributa made 
this militaiy grade, like the civil magistracies, the prize of,success¬ 
ful canvassing, and what, ought to have been the promotion of 
the deserving soldier became the first step in the public career of 
a young noble. Such was the eilcct of this system on the elli- 
cicncy of the army that, in the war with .Perseus, in which the 
Homan military system for the first time thoroughly broke down, 
it was found necessary to restore to the ooipmander the appoint¬ 
ment of the superior officers (b.c. 17I)« Tfie exclusiveness of Uie 
civil magistracies had been* somewhat cheeked, as we lujve seen, • 
by th<J law which forbade re-election to the same office till after 
the expiration often years (b.c. 217); and in B.c. 1 SO another 
law fixed the order in which the magistracies must bj soughtvand 
the age below which they, could not be held.f l>uf„. for Jill this, 
the curule offices, and consequently the (Senate, became more and 
more the virtual ^inheritance of* a few great ‘houses*, and the 
entrance of a “ new man ^ into x\u% well-fencod circle was re¬ 
garded as an usurpation, \inless he'had some (‘lose persoihvi-iie 
with the noble families, such as bound the Lfelii to the Scipio*'. 

Thus the vld republican aristocracy, last'd upon the eqrtal riglits 
of the original citizens, was transformed into a family oligarchy, 
in which the old ])atrieian houses Still held the r pre<K>mi nance, 
while the lesser nobles, who should have formed a natural opposi¬ 
tion, were united with them bv common interests. The change 
in the governing body was reflected in tlie character of tlfe govern- 


* The P reef or Urbftnm and Prcrfnr Pnrgrfnns, of whom, as we have seen, the first. 


was created in n.e. 3<36, the second in B.c. *2U>. 

f This was the Lex Annahs pf the tribune L. Villius, according to which a man 



proud of having, though a novas homo , obtained the magistracies ‘‘‘in his own •year.” 
Born at the beginning of B.c. 1,06, he was Quaestor in l^c. 76, Curule iftdile in b.c. 
60, Pnctor in b. c. 66, an^' ConsuJ in b. c. 63. * 
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ment. In those external affairs which have necessarily occupied 
most. (*f oifr attention, we have seen the dignity and moderation, 
the caution sometimes degenerating into sluggishness, an;l the 
marvellous eneigy and still*more marvellous endurance when a 
great occasion called for great efforts, which characterize an oli- 
gaucliy m general, and prove that the old ltoman virtues still 
survived. “ During the severe disciplinary fieriod of the Sicilian 


war 


says Monmistp, u the Homan aristocracy had gradually 
raised itself to the height of its new position; and, if it unconstitu¬ 
tionally usurped for the Senate powers which tire law divided 
between the magistrates and Gomifia alone, nt vindicated the step 
by ifs certainly far from brilliant, but sure ahd steady pilotage of 
the vessel of the slate during the IlanniUalic storm, and showe<kio 
the world that the Homan Senate was alone able^ and in many 
respects alone deserved, to rule the wide circle of the ltalo-Itel- 
lcnic states.” The ascendancy of Fabius Maximus, and the 
jealousy shown towards a Marcel I us and a Scipio, ace practical 
illustrations of the strength and weakness of the senatorial manage- 
mftit of foreign affairs. • 

• The ivtc'rnal administration was not •only far less successful, but 
it seenjed as if it were conducted on the very opposite principles. 
The arts of canvassing not only showed these nobles who could 
assiync so loiily a mien towards kings and foreign stales divested 
of theif stoyi dignity, lmt undermined tjie solf-res]>ect of the citi¬ 
zens, whose face voices had ofice raised to oilieg the worthiest 
of their own bo<K. The weakened sense of neaponsibilify, except 
to the public opinion of tlicir # own class, led to that military indis- 
cdpUfie and those outages upon justice.of wliicl? the few instances 
weWiave noticed give lmt a scanty sample. The vast growth of 
reVenue from the increased public domain, the tribute of foreign 
subjects, the customs duties, "the Spanish mines, the spoils of war 
—of which Antiochus and Perseus alone contributed above four 
millions sterling—produced no corresponding measure of financial 
prosperity. So vast and sudden an accession of wealth could not 
but bo in* part wasted by mismanagement, and intercepted both 
by the gains of lessees and by the embezzlement of officers 
an<> magistrates. And here the political and financial systems 
reacted upon each other. The governoy or military commander 
in a distant province was not only subject to tjie temptation of 
indulging the, passion* for luxury and the state of a viceroy with 
all tlie more zest because they were new to the spirit of a Roman, 
Ifut he hull to acquire the' means of ^maintaining' his conse- 
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qucnce in the eyes of liis fellow-citizens, ar^l his influence in the 
Comitia; and proconsuls, corrupted themselves by luxury and 
arbitrary power, and perverted by f thc homage of eastern flatterers 
or western barbarians, returned to mftfce*their felle.w-citizens more 
and more deserving by their corruption of 'the contempt with 
which they learnt to regard them. The prevalence af once and 
the impunity of official plunder are attested by the saying of 
Cato :—lie who steals from-a citizen ends his days in chains 
and fetters ; but he who steals from the commonwealth ends them 

t 

in gold and purple.” 

Meanwhile the growth of the, empire itself absorbed a large pro¬ 
portion of r the new revenues in roads, bridges, atpiedects,' and 
these other works which the ltonmns never performed negligently, 
besides the expenses of civil administration. Large sums were 
expended in perfecting the system of roads in Italy itself; and the 
public works in the capital and its neighbourhood formed some of 
the best uses of the public, wealth. The construction of the groat 
system of sewers which ramified beneath the city from the Cloaca 
Maxima,* appears to have been contracted for in n.e. ISO. Six yoirs 
later the streets of Homo Were paved (iu*. 174). in n.c.dOO, the- 
Homp'tino marshes were drained; and P. Scipio Nasiea, in l,iis con¬ 
sulship in the following year, set up a public rAyy.se/7yv/, or water- 
clock, the city of Home having gone on for six cenhiries without 
any accurate means of knowing the time by night a* welt as day 
(iu\ lbtfpt But, the most magnificent work of fhiu period was the 
great aqueduct {AtfHK Mat'ritt), constructed by thb lTjetor Q. Mar- 

cius Hex, under the direction of the Seriate, in n.c. 144. Home had 
7 *' . • 1 ■ . 1 . V. 

hitherto been supplied with,water by only hvw of the fourteen my” »- 

ducts which spanned the (ampngna with theft long lines of arches, 

and of which only three still sullice to bring into the citya'pure and 

copious stream that puts our boasted sanitary science to sbaiiie.J 

* See p. 102. * M ” 

•f* A sun-dial i/i) is said to June been brought fiom (iicece and set. 

1m*!oh* the temple of (^nimins bvlhef’ou id I, K.ipmus Cursor, m nr ‘JIM; Iml 
b< i ng enlist meted, Tor a lowe. latitude it w.is of eouisc ineoiiv.l at Koine. A mole 
areuYato suUiniuH was [dined beside ll by thu ( elisor ( t >. Maiuus 1‘hilippus, in n.r. 
Kit. 

+ Had the Homans possessed an imperial capital on the banks of tin* Thames, il is 
as certain that they >fould never ha\e converted the noble liver into a brackt-.li es- 
tuaiv, by drawing ojf irom it ?i«**anty supply of muddy water, mixed with the 
sewage ul the towns foi its upper course, to be doled put for tin* sjiaee o( lialt an 
hour each day at an enormous price,—as it is that, with th« icornices of modern 
engineering, they would have built an aqueduct from the Kala lake, oi even a more 
distant vsouice, if needlul. . Nay, Stranger .still, t they would have found/idilcs wealth 
and liberal enough to pay for t!iessork, for Koine was ignorant of a watci-iate. 
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B.C. 234—149.] MAItCUS rORCIUS CATO. * 

Hie Atjun Claudia wjjs, like Hie Via Appia, the work of the Censor 
Appiuft Clahdius Xkecus, ii.c. 313, and was about eleven miles long. 
The Ann\ I T <ins was begun in n.c % i273, with the produce of the^spoil 
talvcn from Pyrrlius, to lirhijur“the water of the Anio from a point 
above Tibur, twenty miles from Home, by a circuit of lbrty-tliree 
mihis. # ]>oth these channels having fallen into decay, ami the water 
ol the latf it being considered unfit ^for drinking, the Senate en¬ 
trusted to the PradoP.^Iareius the •work of Uieir repair and the 
construction of the new aqueduct which was named after liiin. Jt 
began at a point thirty-six miles from Rome in a'direct line; but 
its entire course was above sixty jniles, about one-ninth of the 
whole length Ifeing above ground, chiefly on arches, afid the rest 

carried through the hills hy tunnels. It* delivered its water aVa 

v • 

height equal to flu* summit of the Capitoline liill^ and sufficed 
for f he siqqily of Home till the time of Augustus, when it w'as 
repaired by Agrippsi, who united with it the A(/m Tvpufa and the 
r, so that the three entered the city in a triple tier of 
channels. The two gn^it works of the Emperor ( laudius, by which 
aloJe (he Marcian aqueduct was eclipsed, were similarly # camed 

■vm* over the other near their termiuatiofi. Of the cost of the work 

’ • * 

we have,no information ; but we'are told that the sum allotted to 
the sewers was nearl\ ^o(),()()()/. The reserve on which the state 
was obliged befall bark in n.c. amount(*d to 4000 pounds’ 
weight <fl* gold, or 1(54,000/. ; while* in «u.<'. lf>7 the value of the 
precious metals in the treasury was about M50,000/. Such were 
the general resutfs ob the aristocratic govenmfent at home and 
abroad. • • 

Tf/altered spirit <*f flu*, ruling ela.^s was ol* course not un¬ 
opposed; and the fypb of tjic party of resistance* and reform is to 
be seen in the eojcbrutod. M. l\mrirs Cato, who is*>ften called 
(Avsy Majoh, to distinguish him from his equally famous great- 

gTandson/^ato of Utica. BdVn at Tusculum, in b.c. 2IJ4, lie was 

« ; / £ ' 

bought up on his father’s Sabine farm, whore his attnrlmicnt to 
the hardy lud)its of the old yeomen-heroes was inflamed into a 
passion by*the constant view of a neighbouring- eotthge, wi tit her 
M’. Curius Donta' is had retired after his three triumphs. There 
(.’arias had been found roasting turnips, on his hearth hy. the 
Samnite ambassadors, whose costly presents he rejected, telling 
them tljat he had rather rule over fliosc .^vhot possessed gold 
than possess ijt himself. Such was the model on which the 
youthful Cato formed his character; anc? he soon attracted the 
'nfrtioe of a fieighhour* L. Valerius Flac^us, ofy of the few young 
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patricians who lamented the altered spirit the times, and gladly- 
recognized one likely to stem the current. 'Under his patronage 
CatQ entered public lile. Of the same age “as his future rival, 
the elder Africanus, he too was sdv/mteen when he served His 
first campaign (b.c. 217) ;* and lie passed through the whole war, 
from the Trasimene lake to Zama. In b.c. 204, the influence of 

i * 

Rabins Maximus and the p/irty opposed to the transfer of the 
war to Africa obtained Cato’s.‘appointment quiestor witli {Scipio 
in {Sicily. In the ostentation and indulgence of the proconsul 
he found ample grounds for-bitter political hostility; and on 
his return to Home* he vehemently accused his commander of 
luxury and extravagance. lie.was mdile in b.c. 190, and pnetor 
iirii.c. 198 when he obtained a high reputation for the justice 
aud economy, with which he governed his province of Sardinia. 
In B.c. 195 lie was consul, with his friend L. Valerius Rlaeeus. 
His campaign in the Spanish peninsula has been already noticed; 
but it is worth while to mention an instance which occurred at 
Rome of his vehemence in the cause of republican simplicity, in 
his resistance to the repeal of the Oppian law of b.c. 215, that.no 
woman should possess more than half an ounce of gold,jior wv*ar« 

i f ^ 

a garment of divers colours, nor ride iii a. carriage witling a mile 
of the city, except to a religious festival. After a long contest, 
the Homan ladies proved too strong for the consul and tli£ two 
tribunes who sided with him. His last military, achievement 
seems to have been the decisive' part, he took in the victory ov\t 
Antiochus at Thermopylae (b.c. 191 ).f 

The conquest of the Asiatic king was reserved, like the victory 
over Carthage, for his rival; but'from that very conquestv^vlo 
found an opportunity to aim a heavy blow ai the growing I Union¬ 
ism of the*party of Scipio. in b.c. ,187, the two Peteliii,' as 
tribunes of the plebs, instigated by Cato, accused the Scipiys of 
having been bribed by Antiochus fo grant him lenient terms of 
peace, and of having applied to their own use money received frjmi 
the king for the state. Lucius {Scipio was summoned to produce 
hie accounts ; but when lie was about presenting them to the 
Senate, his brother Africanus snatched them out of his hands and 
tore them up, a demonstration of virtuous indignation which 
seems rather to have contributed to the sentence against Lucius. 
Condemned to 'pay a, heavj fine, he was being dragged to prison 

* Strictly speaking, Cato entered the army one year later than Scipio at «Mic full 
age of seventeen. He had no part in the first campaign pf the war (b.c. 218) in which 
Scipio saved his father’s^ife.,, * + See p. ** " 
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by the officers of tlie tribune Minucius, when Africunus attempted 
to rcsQtic his brother by force, and a violent conllict was only 
averted J>y the interference of* the tribune Tiberius Gracchus, 
w ho * released tl» prisoner. # The success of the prosecution of 
Asiaticus emboldened the party of Cato to attack Africanus him¬ 
self /The tribune Nmvius revived the .charge against him in n.c. 
185, and the trial happened to con^e on upon the anniversary of 
the battle of Zama. \Scipio seizedvthe occasion to prostrate his 
enemies and override the law itself by an appeal to tlie glories of 
that day ; and the people assembled fordiis trial followed him to 
the Capitol, to return thanks*for,the victory, and to-pray the 
immortal,gods*to grant Home other citizens such as him. Among 
tlie parallels that have been drawn between Scipioand Wellington, 
this scene has been compared to an attack made on tjie great duke 
by a London mob on the anniversary of Waterloo. The question¬ 
able taste of perpetuating the recollection of an obscure street riot 
may be forgiven for the sake of the contrast presented by the im¬ 
passive calmness of thj^ Union—which those who witnessed it can 
neubr forget—with the ostentatious defiance of the law by the 

• Iteman. , Nor is the contrast less striking between that more than 

* • * , 

Homan # sense of duly which prevented the statesman’s unpopu¬ 
larity from overpowering the gratitude due to the deliverer of 
Eimtpe, till lit lived to be the arbiter of parties and a chief pillar 
of the tiTrom^ and the selfish petuhutce which drove the conqueror 
o/ II annibal inte retirement at Liternum, where he desired to be 
interred umler tlfl ? shade of his own laurels, instead of reposing in 
the bosom of his uiigratofukcvuntry. Hut let not forget that 
tlm-Weaknesses of A/Vieanus were those of the age in which he 
liveti, and of the belief which held out no prospect of future re- 
componse' fof the,humiliations which his opponents owuld inflict. 
Hesiod probably in the same year as Hannibal, b. 0 . 188. 

TJie ytiV which folfowed tli£ retirement of Africanus from Rome 
(i^o. 184) was that, of the celebrated censorship of Cato. The elec¬ 
tion itself was a contest with the Cornelian party, L. fcSeipio being 
defeated by Cato and bis friend L. Valerius Flaccus ; and tlie 
power of the offic< Was used for the unflinching application of 
Cato*s principles. L. Seipio himself was deprived of tlie liorse 
■which the state provided for him as ^ tnight ,* and L. Flami- 
ninus, the brother of the conqueror of Pliiljyp V?, was expelled 
from tlie Senate for an act of abominable cruelty during his go¬ 
vernment in Gaul in ji.c. 192. These wgre but specimens of the 

* This ease proves that a senator still retained»hi» equestrian privileges. 
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manner iji which Cato exercised the primary duty of tlie office, the 
revision of the roll of citizens. Nor was lie less sparing in lopping 
off the gains of the Pubhcani (or fanners of tlrc taxes), and exact¬ 
ing full value for the money paid to oonfractors. Public works, r of 
paving, draining, cleansing the water-courses, and so forth, were 
executed with equal activity and economy. Luxury was combated 
in every way; the old sumptuary laws were strictly enforced, and 
new taxes were impYisbd on expensive slaves^ furniture, and dress. 
Nor was he less severe with his tongue than with his deeds. 
“ lie publicly laid before his noble colleagues, one after another, 
his list of their sins, certainly without being rcmarkaldy parti¬ 
cular as to the proofs, and certainly also with a peculiar*relish in 
life case of those who had personally crossed or provoked him. 
"With equal fearlessness, he reproved and publicly scolded the citi¬ 
zens for every new injustice and every fresh disorder.’* * 

Such a course could not fail to raise up a host of personal foes, 
ready to take advantage of the jealousy always excited by a reputa¬ 
tion for superior virtue and integrity. Cafo was accused no less 
than twenty-four times, hut. he was anly once condemned. \fhe 
perfect consistency of his life formed an impenetrable armour; and*- 
his commanding eloquence furnished him with a ready, weapon 
against every assailant. JI is ascendancy in tine Semite came to be 
almost undisputed ; and lie used it on every occasion to combat 
what he regarded as the thm s great enemies of the JtepuhYir—cor¬ 
ruption, Hellenism, and Carthage. Jiiit his war against corrup¬ 
tion struck only •'Ul its‘symptoms, and left tile sources of the 

disease untouched The advancing, title of Hellenism so far carried 

• 1 ’ • 1 1 v 

even him away that he studied Creek literature in bis olV-^ge, 

and admired the Greek historians and orators ; and the iinato-on- 

* ' > « 

quest of Carthage,—which he so incessantly urged and of which* lie 
lived to see the commencement,—together with the subjug^ion 
of Greece, opened new flood-gates for the irruptjon <ff that tide 
of foreign wealth and foreign influence which lie had spent fris 
life in vainly resisting. 

‘The life of tlie cultivator of his own Sabine farm was Vis remark- 
aide as that of the censor and senator at Rome. Cato held the 
doctrine concerning the use of capital embodied in the old Rtanan 
law, which made the usurer to be twice as bad as the thief, for the 
former was to lnakq. fourfold restitution, the latter only ^twofold. 
He boasted that his own property was derived solely from two 
sources, agriculture ancl,frugality ; and he,embodied his maxims 


J- 


* Mioniinscii, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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for Nothin the oldest .treatise on farming extant in the Roman 
language.*’ His*treatment of his slaves and other cattfe—for so 
lie virtually classed them—was thoroughly characteristic o£ the 
sehish unfeeling economist^ *in whose religion mercy found no 
place. slave,”* lie says, “must either work or sleep;” the 

measure of sleep allowed him being just enough to enable him to 
, work to the utmost. In place of aity efforts ’to attach the slaves 
to their masters, spectul pains were token to'kuop them at variance 
among themselves, for another maxim said, “ So many slaves, so 
many toes.” As lie presided at ^ 10 frugal evening IneaJ, Cato sat 
in judgment on the transactions of the day f and the slaves were 
calleflup # in tifrn to receive from his own hand n certain number 
of stripes with a thong, according J;o their otfences. Worn mit 
slaves and worn out cattle were to be got rid of nsj they might; 
and the charger which had borne Cato through his Spanish cam¬ 
paigns was sold by him to save the state the expense of its trans¬ 
port to Homo. In his advancing years the growing love of gain 
caused him to waver ii^iiis constancy to agriculture; and, though 
he Hid not speculate in stait-leases, or put out his money to usury, 
•he* investe/l it in commercial speculations. The model Roman 
farmer e # nd patriot was ns'conspiVuous for liis avarice as the Jlel- 
lenizipg nobles for their prodigality; and his stern virtues are 
embittered b\ # utter heart lossne>s. Among all the eulogies ever 
passed ityon iiini, wc never hear of hi*f being loved. Amidst all his 
jti’actical labour.*, however, he found leisure and taste for literature. 
Resides his treatise oil farming, die com]insed*if History of Rome 
from tjie foundation of (he*eUy to his own tin^, under the title 
of ^ (Jrigmes ; and l/e completed the work, at the age of eiglity- 
Ibuiy lhe # year before A is dgith (n.e. 150). 

’ V)f lhe # tv\o generation!* that Cato saw rise up, tlic#socond had 
aIwjdy’produced the worthy successor, whose praise he lived to 
utter. Th ifi n y ie two rivals as the patterns, the one of his destiny 
ai%l the other of his character, Seipio iEmilianus emulated the 
greatness of the elder Africanus without liis arrogance and osten¬ 
tation, am f imitated the stern virtues of Cato without his harsh¬ 
ness and narrownes- The well-balanced temperament which he 
inherited from his father, the noble-minded iEinilius, was moulded 
by Greek culture, by constant intercour^with men of letters, and 
by his (jevoted friendship for the wise ffnd gentle Radius. To this 
greater moderation was added a deeper sense of flow little could be 

(lone to arrest the downward course of morals and manners. How 

» ^ 

* Cato, ih lie Rutlird. * 
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much ho feared for the future was shown \\ r hen, in performing the 
lustration as censor, lie changed the accustomed petition jfor the 
csehy’gement of tlie republic into a prayer for its preservation 
(b.c. 142). His efforts to imitate tlte r sevcrity of Cato’s censorship 
were tliwarted hy his colleague, L. Mummius Achaicus, and they 
afterwards involved him in a prosecution. He degraded a knight, 
Tiberius Claudius Asellus, jjiul do])rivcd him of his horse, but ^ 
reversed his deoisrwnf on the*- remonstrance ctf’ Mummius. But 
Asellus rememhered the affront, and in his tribunate he prosecuted 
JScipio. "Wo life not distinctly informed either as to the charge or 
the result; but the five speeches itt which iScipio defended himself 
are pronounced by 'Cicero to he models of pure Latin eloquence ; 
nral the orator did not spare comparisons between AwUuh and the 
nobler animqj that had caused the quarrel (iu 1 . \\W). 

‘In the same year Seipio was involved in a more serious political 
dispute, connected with a subject still agitated in constitutional 
states. The elections for the magistrate in the Comilia had 
hitherto been conducted by open voting, eayli citizen declaring the 
candidate for whom he gave his voice,uind the vote in public trials 
(po/Hth) had likewise been taken openly. Hut in u.p, Igd th 04 
tribune (Jabinius carried a law for the election of magistrates by 
ballot.* Cicero, who is our child authority on tin’s subject, wavers 
between his popular predilections and his zeal for hirf new “owler.” 
"While stigmatizing the tribu'ne as obscure and ineai^ Ik* Vails the 
ballot “the vindicator of silent liberty.” lie veils us that the 
people liked it, u i\h % it enabled a man to pi’it oil* an open face and 
hide his mind : [t, gave him the pmYcr of lining what h^ liked 
while he promised to do what he was asked / 1 Accordingly it*made, 
the voter a match for the candidate \yho would (*ith( i r briluP, or 
coax, or intimidate him. It enabled a y J ian, by 41 smaller amount 
of knavery, to defeat a greater knave/'f Elsewhere he says* 1 ,hat 
the ballot, took away all the influence of the and that 

so long as the people were free, they had never called for the ]^i)- 


* Till* suceesvivf laws, which established vote by ballot in v.uious cases (a r 139, 
13V, 131, 119, and 107), were called Lcqes Tiihel/u) ur, 1mm the lulu Hu, or hnHut-htLet, 
on which the vote was nisciibed. This, in an election, was ol course the name ol 
the candidate voted for; in the enactment ol a law it was r it., lor the alhvn.itive 
( i . e., nft roijit.'i , as J-oii ino\e) and a. (/. e , anfupot, I vote foi the old law) for the 
negative . in a public trial it (coiulnmm) for a. {ahsofvn) for not 

and N. n. (non hqftrt, i. it is not clear) lor a neutral verdnt, aiiMvo^ing to tin* 
Scotch not proven, 'Acre is a coin of the Caspian Gens, struck in honour of the, 
proposer of the law for introducing the ballot into public trials, hearing the ligure of 
a man who is dropping f| baHo£tablet, market with A.,*mto a pannier (cista). # 
t Long, Decline of the Rowan Republic , vol. i. p. 1 (, 7. 
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toot ion of the ballot, apd they only claimed if when they lmd fallen 
under Jlie power of I horrent citizens : so ancient are the arguments 
with who'll the modern discussion of the question has mui^c 41 s 
fahifliar. But, i«i truth, the.forking of the system at Home, when 
the Comitia had all hut become tlie mere instrument of the fac¬ 
tions ^1 tTie nobility, affords no precedent either way for a popular 
, constitution which is still ficalthfu^ As MP. Long truly says, in 
summing up the •argument : u The mischief that happened at 
Borne came neither from secret nor from open voting. It came from 
the character and condition of the people who # votvd, and the dis¬ 
honesty of those who were candidates for oflite ; and so .it will he 
always/’. The*battle, which our own age stilf finds so’lmrd, with 
corrnjdion at its source in the corruptors,#had long since hegumat 
Rome. In the simpler and purer age of the republic the law in¬ 
terfered to check that first approach to undue inllueneo, frftm 
which wc derive our word andnfam.* Tin* earliest law forbade 
even that outward sign of u adding while to the dress/’ which is 
still unconsciously referred to when we speak of a candidate for 
olhce,f (n.o. 4o‘J); hut t4ie custom nevertheless became esta- 
•hlfshed.. % The law passed in the yext'century (r».c. 00 S) against 
canvassing country-people on market-days was intended to pre¬ 
serve^ he advantages of the nobles over the new men. But it was 
the grow mg corrupt ion of the period now under review that pro¬ 
duced the iii*t penal enactment # against* bribery and corruption. 
Hy the law # nam't , d from tin* two consuls of iu\ lNj, and therefore 
proposed with alf the authority <f the Beliak*, ?i person convicted 
of anditas was incap.'jcitateifJ*ij>m being a candidate for the sj>ace 
of tell \ears. But uo # law could exclude an 1 *vi 1 which it required 
ap^ftTuicsJ^stall* of public fueling to correct. 

Two wars afteMhe cn;i**tincut of the (Jabinki 


an Lawfthe tribune 


* • v* 

* A utl'ihi from nmhin\ to fjo ohnuh signified oiiginallv nothing moo- than Hit* 
s^iicil.ii ion o! volos, lmt 11 soon passed mto.the bad scum* n| undue inlluenee , and 1 Jit* 
wholi rl.iss nl ullonoos w ,is embodied ill the two Wolds ii mf/tf//s' and tit I lilt to (hnbeiy). 
The plna^o, hi ilx'i'ii niiil mrruj)tmu, with wIn* h we .in* but too Liiiuli.n, is not pre- 
cioiy Mpmafont, tor its *wo « ■"-> deseube tin* «'iin»«• «d tlie t-.iiulul.ito and J.hc 

.licet i>l that i innr upon .ii 1 •)! a. 

IJi- oidinar> foijtt bad tin* natui.il white colour ol tin* wool ; and tin* asjmants 
fur oilier addi*d a biighlei while by nibbing it with cfl.dk {cn'to) % when it became the 
(if hi f idd and they tliemsehes tin* to ud'nhiti de-7/Wo <l) f and cam assing is 

luoiratiV(Jv desei’ibed as rr<t(ilo oot/ulto Tin* I'Pe.sh wldle loi^Hs worn al testnals 
an fr*i«» not chalked, but either new or newly cleaned. On tlfl 1 otliei hand, the robo 
which flad been allowed to become dirty (Joijti sonlotv) was worn, with the lunraiid 
tljp whole outward man in cksonler, as the sign ot d^jeetio^ and iorlorn misery, by 
pePsofls under accusation. 
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L.' Cassias Longinus proposed to extend flic vote by ballot to 
state-trials before t he whole people, except Yor that sort of eon- 
s ten toft ve treason called pn'dm'lhy (n.e. L>7).* * This innovation 
touched more closely upon the security etWdie noble*, on whose mal¬ 
administration in otlicc, and especially 911 their misgovemment of 
the ]>rovinces, such public trials were the chief check, fh.e (Rus¬ 
sian Law was opposed* by the Consul M. A^milms Lepidus, and 
Sciju'o incurred sonns odium wjth his own pjydy t for giving the bill 
a support for which his only motive could have l>een an honest 
conviction of its necessity# The appeal to the solemn judgment 
of the whole people, which appears in so noble a light in the legend 
of Iloratius and the trial of Manlius, had degenerated into a party 
maiueuvre, in which secret voting was sometimes the shelter of 
the judges irym intimidation, and sometimes the cloak lbr their 
corrupt ion. 

In the interval between Seipio’s eonsorshi|> and liis command in 
Spain, he had the <»]>j>ortunity of displaying his republican sim¬ 
plicity at the courts of Syria, and Lgypf. llji went on an embassy, 
to protect the interests of ltome in those kingdoms, with a retinue 
of only live slaves, as a practiced protest against the wonted ostevi- 1 
tati< n of the nobles when employed on such missions. W'e shall 
have to record, in the next Hook, the violent political crisis which 
affairs reached at Rome during the absence of Africa nils in Spain. 
Though so far removed from the scene of the conflict, ibid con¬ 
nected by relationship wit h both parties, Scijn’o's vehement eonssorva* 
tism would not sifilvr him to rwnain neufnd. ’ "Though his wife 
was the sister of the (Jraeehi, and, though i’aius (Jraechus was 
then serving under him with great distinction, the news ov the 
murder of Tiberius called forth from Seipio 11 b other comment than 
that of Athena on the late of zKgisthus 

“ So lu*, 1 1 *K'Vr In* l»i», tha^does sin h^th-eds again ’ (* 


* 1 


• u 




* Just ns our Statute n| »n speaks nl hininij mrr against (In* long, so ///•/ ■s;i 
(Urn (derived lroin thifllu /;/, tin* old Latin Idi In Hum) siirmlud piopnlv tin* making 
\vai\ agaumt the lioAiiiu people ; and it included a huge nmulifi ol oll^m-rs trailing 
to tin* inJUIV ol tin* .st.itr, .'•m li as tin* los.s ol’ a louinm atiuy b> its -i* lal. Thu 
Nations cast-* ot ' jn rdio Hio w» n gradually merged in nuiji. s/o.s, ticasou against tin* 
greatness (or 'nmj<shi\iA tin* Hafc*. 

t Tin* quotation deliver addM^gal fom* Jmm tin* preceding lino (Homer, Oilyss, 
i. Iti, 47 ) 

Nca) \lT]U K€?V(U 7« €OtKUTl KeiTGU o£edf)Cf>‘ 

cos cltt6\hto teal &A\os otis roiuura ye 

“ His doatl^Nvas ocpial to the direful deed ;• 

So may Ihe imtn blood he doomed to bleed. 11 —Poi»e. 
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The part which Pcipip took on his return to Rome was eonsisfent 
with jlie ifcelingi? lie ffius avowed. He did not shrink from assuming 
the lei^lership of* the aristocratic party, vacated by the yotaml 
banishment of ^cipio Nasigi} the slayer of Gracchus ; and his vehe¬ 
ment opposition liminly .contributed to the rejection of the bill, 
p£opyscu by the tribune C. Papirius .Carbo and supported by C. 
Gracchus, to legalize the very inijjovatiou ifi attempting to elfect 
which Tiberius ln*d •lost liis life, t{ie re-election of tribunes of the 
jplebs for a second year (n.c. 131). Hut the discussion gave the 
death-blow to Seipio’s popularity* Carbo asked *him, before the 
assembled people, what he thought of the death of Gracchus, and 
ScTpio (\jd not hesitate to reply that he was justly slairt; and when 
the answer was roeei\cd with shouts oi‘ rage, he told the people 
that he had never been terrilied by the war-cry of an enemy, and 
would not now quail before those who had only a step-mother in 
Italy.* The same tribune, Carbo, carried a lull for extending the 
ballot to the voting on the enactment of laws (a.o. 131). This 
year, t<H>, furnished ji proof at once of the growth oi* a corrupt 
pftrty spirit, and oftlie within g influence of Ncipio, in the acquittal 
of I, Aurelius Cotta, whom he ju'oseGited for extortion in a pro¬ 
vincial government.f It is stVange to read Cicero's apology for 
the jury, that they ac*<[iiittcul Cotta lest they should seem to have 
\iehled to th€ weight of ScipioV character. 

MeaTiwhiJe, Sctpio's protection Was •sought*by the allies, who 
% weiv aggrieved by llit* meifSurcs of the three commissioners who 
had .the execution of* the Agrarian Law of Grtiechus. At present 

we a Tie onlv eonccnigd with tjiis matter so far as it effects Suipio. 

9 t v ^ **, 1 
On this proposal, tht* ►Senate transferred the trials of all (lie dis¬ 
pute's from th(‘ eomrtiissiqncrs to the Consul C. Sempronius Tudi- 
Itanus (fi.e.* who s'yon after left Rome to conduct a war in 
IUj ria, so that no legal redress could he obtained. The Senate 
appear te) have thought of making ►Scipio dictator, but to June 
^inink from such an experiment on the temper of the people, who 
began to exchange mutual recriminations with their former (a- 
vourite. *They loudly declared that the man whom they had fa\ ice 
elected consul \’’ide he was under the legal age preferred the inte- 
a-ts ol* the allies to theirs, while he eoviplained of the ungrateful 

* 'flu* allusion w.is to the number of hhertfti, oi maiin^nMed .slaves, who half 
olit.iincj tin* lianrln-c. Tenuis (iraeehm (Mil* l.itlici^ had, in his censorship (iu\ 
10a), enrolled tin* hhcrtim in Mil* four rity tnhe.s. , 

t The ease was one of the class which became so common in the later years of the 
Jhqmhho uiuJjt the name* of R<})dv.,iihc, or Pccdnitc tiPpct a ud(t> (^literally, money 
sought to tn' rcr>>vcred). 
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return for Ins services to the shite. lie was suspected of a design 
to olitain by force? of arms tlie repeal of the A^rarhtn LaW of $ rac¬ 
ed im-.; ^ind one day, amidst the renewed invectives «of the tylumes, 
the forum resounded with Ihe cry of “*I.)e;tth to theJyrant ! ” Hut 
tlie majority of 1 he Senate stood firm t,o SeipK>, and that same 
evening they attended him in a body to his house. He j-efirgd^o 
rest apparently in perfect health,.after f desiring (accordin g to 011 O 
account) that writing materia Is /should be placed by his bedside, as 
lie intended to compose a speech for tlie next day. In the morn¬ 
ing he was found' dead in his lw<f. Tlie belief was ireueral that 
In* had met.with foul jriav; but yiiiidst the confused accounts that 
have come down to us, there is neither any clear statement that 
the matter was investigated at the time, nor suftieient evidence to 
r jniide us to a decision. The'eoiujueror of Africa, Asia, and Spain 
was borne to his ^tave without the honour of a. public funeral. The 
orations pronounced over him by his two nephews, F>. /Thins Tu- 
bero and <). Fabius 3Iaximus, wore composed by Fains Ladius, 
whose dcvoled friendship for Alrieanus, and tjhe use made of both 
their names in the moral and philosophical dialogues of Ficerb, 
will preserve, their fame evcn'should warlike iiloiv be forgotten. • 
Whim we turn from the political'chants in tlie Homan stale to 
tlie principles w hieh governed the inner life of i(s eili/.ens, we are, 

met on every hand with ihe indications of Hellenic hnd Oriental 

% 

inlluenee. That phase.of natio'nal religion, which the Jj! reels had 
tout;' since passed, was still in the ascendant at Home : the rere- # 
monies of public worship were multiplied : ne\v sacerdotal colleges 
weru, instituted : property was hurl halted wilji endowment; for 
u pious uses and il was,with mucli ddlicully that, arrears of 
taxes were exacled from the priests. Jim dedication of t dices 
became so <;<vicral, that a public eniertajnmciii \\as £iven twice' 
every month in the Forum Hoarium; and a collection of juayv* 
was made from house to house for the support of one Ff (hose 
foreign modes of worship which now be^nn to he introduced. \\up 
have already seen how rcadilv the Latin race adopted the, svstems 

1/ ^ 1 i ^ 

of divination by Incaus of the entrails of victims, the siefts of the 
heavens, and the flight of birds, from the Klniscnn and Sahellian 
nations. A new impulse f*oems to have been "iven to these (owns 
(if superstition by the disooyny of the tomb of Ahniia, containing 
liis sacred writing 18?.). The rolls, which had a suspici¬ 

ously fresh appearance, were found to consist either, of twelve or 
seven books on Latin ecclesiastical law, and as many more on 
Greek philosophy. "Tlie j.aj>tcr were burnt by order of the Senate^ 
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and the former wcr«j carefully guarded by the priests from^thc 
knowledge of tfie odfnmon peo[)le. The ok,cot of the imposture 
would. gccm to kayo been to place the code of religious w^pslwp, 
^'hieli- was 11 o*v fully elaborated, under the sanction of Duma’s 
venenihle name. . 

* Aie new gelations of Romo with the East introduced a flood 

flf foreign superstitions. 9 Chaldjvan astrtdogcrs and fortune¬ 
tellers spread ovty- md Italy; and, gust at 4\\f close of the Second 
Runic "War, the orgies of CVbcle, the Phngian ]Uolher*of the 
fouls, were solemnly introduecif by public authority. An embassy 
sent to Pessinus, in Galatia, Thought bark tlie unhewn stone 
wlfich tjie priests gave them as the voritable*miage of The goddess, 
with a train of the eunuch priests themselves, whose order was 
continued at Rome under the name of (jWA, witlj^ their oriental 
dresses, their processions to the music of tiles5md cymbals,•and 
their collections from bouse to house. Iso Roman citizen, how¬ 
ever. was permitted to be enrolled among them (iu\ ‘J04). This 
innovation was soon ^succeeded by the private introduction of the 
worship of Ravelins, wliicJi soon infected all Italy wit IT the most 
;*bominab # Ie practices of licentiousness, pri\atc poisoning, and the 
falsils jug of' wills. (iu7 KSO).* After 10,000 persons liaTl been 
condemned, Jbr the most part t o 9 death, in the course of seven 
year's, the i 1 w'as as ramj>ant as ever (me. ISO). Meanw’hile. 
the influence of Hie Greek phiIoN<fphy#was, swrti in*(lic rational¬ 
istic interpretations wliich \fere ]>ut upon the legends of the old 
I"-\; w Wfl^i 11ro more intglleehial* elas**pereoi\mg the arbi- 
tJMry^bollowjH‘ss of # sueli u#qy>sitions, for the most part ahand' iied 
all religious faith. \The tfcll-l viiowii.sav ing, kk 1 wonder that an 
luwispex can keep his countenance in presence of an haruspex,'’ 
*is oldcr5h;fti the time of Cicero. The deeav of faith wa> accom- 
jlii^iied with a. rapid decline in the simplicity of the old Roman 
manner!*and in the gravity of the national character. The bonds 
^f patriarchal discipline and morality were broken : vices of which 
it is a shame even to speak became common, and slaves were pur¬ 
chased fifH4u;ir gratitieation : and the most horfible crimes were 
committed in tb bo^un of* pyvate families. The unbounded 
luxury of the upper classes was accompanied by a growing dis- 
tastj^ior labour among the lower, whp were liumouml by a great 
increase of public amusements. Thtfsc wove suited to the rough 
character of the Roman people. A\ bile the cultivated few were 
alone framed to enjoy the scenic representations imported from 
Tftiicece,- the mass of ilio people weijt'gratified by tlie Greek 
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athletes, who first appeared at Home in b.c. *l$6; and the same year 
witnessed the importation from Africa^ at an eflormoits- cyst, of 
li augend panthers, whose slaughtgf in the, arena#feasted Jhe eyes 
of the degenerate progeny of tlie hardy#Latin and Sabine hunterft 
How little the Hellenic influence of the,age tended to refinement 
iu these amusements, is witnessed by a scene wlych occ&rr^tf^n 
b.c. ](i7. Some Gredk 'flute-] flayers appeared, as a new feature!, 
in‘the triumphal ga\nc#3. Th^ir music Jailcyi U> please, and the 
people'showcd unbounded delight when the performers laid aside 

their flutes aiuMram to b(*x. *, % 

^ • 

Meanwhile, however, literature made steady progress ; but it 
was a literalure almost entirely imitated from the Greek.modejs, 
while the Greek laiigiiage.becnme the great instrument of culture 
among the higher classes/ The Greek Anduoxkt’s (called M. 
Li\ius Andronicrts after the consular whose freedman he was) first 
exhibited a tragedy in b.c. 240, and translated the Odyssey in the 
Saturnian metre. Cm. N.lvjts, a Campanian who served in the 
First Punic War, wrote, besides dramas, a^ epic poem on that 
war in tlfc Saturnian metre, introducing the popular legends Y>f 
the foundation of homo, liis attacks on the great family of* the 
Mete!FT brought upon him imprisonment and e*ile. ’Tin* lather of 
Epic poet By at Home was Q. Eyxius, a Greek of Hudue in Uala- 
bria, wlio was brought, from Sardinia by Cato in %.<\ 204, .and 
enjoyed the frieiicW„\ip,of the elder Africanus, ill wlio^e sepulchre 
€ lie .was buried (b.c. 109). His* great 'work, the u Annals o£ 
Home,'’ in eightoeir Jbooks, celebrated in vcTse /he same subieel 
which Cato treatedjn prose in the u , (Vigiiie^/ and,he first used 
tlie dactylic hexameter, imitated froih Holder, in place of* tlie 
Saturnian metre of the old Latin poets. l Theb\ow r Comedy o(V*!ie 
Greeks was transferred into Latin by tip? Umbrian, C T. Maccu s 
Plautus, and the African, 1\ Tkkenth t s A feu, of whom we h^iyc 
already s])oken; but Terence had a less-known predecessor in Q. 
Cjscilius, who died in b.c. 108, and a successor in L. Afkanius^ 
who cliosphis subjects from Homan instead of Greek life (b.c. 100). 
LuojLius,,thc giVatest Roman satirist before Horace/\c<TS born in 
b.c. 149; and the years b.c. 142/md b.c. 139 witnessed the births 
ofAntomus and Crussus,«ilie two great forensic orators who pre¬ 
ceded Cicero. 
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